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Tra a contribuiof to the study of 

natiiral lii-iory hi tlii'. couiiiry in the seventeeiiOi century, 
xva.4 bv Hiiiii a Dutchman, as vve are informed by Anthony 
Wood. On wiait {iccas^ion, and at vvliiit period he came 
into Ma^iand, js not precisely ascertained, but it may be 
supposed ii> have been about the end of cpieen L^liifabetlrs 
re^gti, or tlie befr:nniu|^ of timt of James 1. as Hollar’s 
print of him, engraved in Ki5b, represents him as a per* 
son very far advanced in years. He is said to have been 
for a considerable time in the service of lord treasurer Sa- 
[ishnry and bird Womorv He travelled several years, and 
into various parts of I'.nrope; as far cashvard as intoliussia. 
in 162C' he was in a fleet that sent against the Al<jerines; 
and mention ih made of his coUecitmv plants in Barbary, 
and in the isles of the Mediterranean. 11c is said to have 
brought the Irtfolium stcliatuyn of Linnictis from the isle of 
Fcrineiitora; and ins name frequently occurs in the second 
cditiuti of Crravd, by Johnson ; in Parkinson's “Theatre 
of PhmLs/^ and in his “ Garden of Flowers/’ priiUed in 
But Dr. Pultcney conjectures that Tradescant waa 
not resident in Fuglatu) in the time of Gerard Ekinisclf, or 
known to lum. 

He appears, however, to have been established in Eng¬ 
land, and his garden founded at Lamheilt; and about ld2t) 
he obtained the title of gardener to Charles L Tradescant 
was a man of extraordinary curiosity, and the first in thU 
country who made any considerable collection of the sub¬ 
jects of natural history. He had a son of the same luune, 
wdio took a veyage to Virginia, whence he returned with 
man}' new plants. They were the means of introducing a 
VoL. XXX* B 



variety of curiuus species lato ibis ktagtloin, several of 
wiiich bore their name. Tradescatit’s spi^et^woiif Trades- 
cantos asterf are well kaowo to this clay.; and Liuntcus has 
imnioriaiiifeil ihetii aman^ tlie botanists by making a new 
gentis, inider tlioir rnuoe, of the which had 

been before called f'/f/mnatou. His nuiscmuj railed ‘*^Tra- 
de^eatit's Ark/^ Htiracted the curiosity of the and was 

iniicii frequented hy the great, by wliose means it was also 
eonsiderably enlarged, as a^^pears by the list of his bene¬ 
factors, piintc'd at the end of his Mit^^euin'IVadoceaiuia^ 
iiuiu among whom, aJ'ier the names of the king and 
qnei'ir, are found those of many of the first nobility, the 
duko and duchess of Bnekinghani, archbishop Laud, the 
earls of Salisbury and Carlisle, &c- 5cc. 

This small ]2mo vohiiuc the author rnlilled Musenrn 
Tradeseanliaiuvin, or u cidleeiion of rarities, preserved at 
South LauibetJi, near London, by Jolxi Tradcscaiit,’' 1(956, 
dfjdic ated to the college of piiysiciaus. It contains lists of 
h\s birds, qviadnqjeiU, fish, siielU, iiksecls, ininerab, fruits, 
arhficial ancl nnscollancons enriosUies, war instrunieuts, 
babus, utensils, coins, and medab, I'liese are followed 
by a catalogue, in Lnghsh and Latin, of the plants of his 
garden, and a fist of his benefactors. The reader may see 
a curious account of the rciuaitis of this garden, drawn up 
in l74jJ, by the late sir Wthiaiii Watson, and printed in 
the 46ill volume of the Vhilo!>op]dcal Transactions, and 
many other particnhirs in our autjiorities* Prefixed to the 
Museum 'rradescaniiaiium'^ w'crc the prints of both father 
und son, which, from tim circumstance of being engraved 
by Hollar, bus unfortunately rendered tlie book well known 
to lUe c.tibcctors of prinu, by whom most of tlie copies have 
been [dvmdorc;! of the impressions. 

In what year the cider Tradescant died is uncertain, 
though it seems to have happened most probably in 1652, 
The son in be riled the museum^ and bequeathed it by a 
tkvd of gift to Mr. Ash mole, who lodged In TradeacantN 
house, (See AsuMubE.) It afterwards heconiing part of 
tlie Aslunoieari museum, the name of Tradescant was sunk, 
John, the son, died iu 16G2, and was buried April 25 of 
that year. Besides the prints prefixed to the ** Museum 
Tradcscaiulauuiu,” there are several portraits of the Tra- 
de^cant family in the Ashmoleaii Museum^ both male and 
female# esteemed good ; but there are no dates to the pic¬ 
tures, nur any painterN name or inarL John’s widow 
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er?c(<*d a momiinentto tlie fanniy In Lambeth church-yard, 
in 1^6^, which iitiich Itijnrcd by time; but two Hne 
drawinfTS of' ii, liaj>f>i]y prcfier^ed in the Pepysiari library, 
came in aid of the iDutilated parts, aiiddn 1773 it was re¬ 
paired by ii public snbscripUori, ^ 

TRAHKRON (BAnruoj.OMKw), a learned divine at the 
period of the reforniation, wna supposed by Wood to have 
been born in Cornwall, or orij^inally descended from an 
ancient family of bis name in that county^ This^ supposi¬ 
tion seems to have been suggested to Wood by Fuller, who 
ju his ** Worthies'^ of Cornwall says, *‘'rhc first syllable 
of his name, and what is added thereto by my* author (Rale) 
pixratiitm sieimfUfie and ihe sameness of ids name 

with an ancient family in this country, are a three-fold 
cable to draw my belief thill bo was ibis eouiitrymam’* He 
was educated at Oxfiird, either in Exeter college, or Hart 
hall, where lie nttniriod ^oine eminence in the Latin and 
Greek tongm^s. He aftenvariU, as ivas usual with scholars 
desirous of extensive iinjirovement, Jravelled into Germany 
and Italy, uud heard the lectures of tlic end neat men of 
that time. On liis return lo England he entered into holy 
orders, and w^as made keeper of ilic king’s library, which 
i.elniid*s respiirclies bad greatly enriched in the time of 
H enry Vlif. King Kdwnrd VL who gave Traheron thU 
afuioiutmertt wirli a salaiy of twenty iniirks, finding him 
otheniise a man of great merit, conferred on bhn the 
deanery of CUichesU’f in 16.51, a.H Wood says, hut accord¬ 
ing to Lc Neve, in 1.153. 'This, on the accession of queen 
Mary in the same year, ho lost, as well as his otlier pre¬ 
ferments, and joined the other English exiles in Germany, 
where, at Fraticfort, bn became their divinity-reader, par¬ 
ticularly' on the beginning of the Gospel of iSt. John, against 
the Arians, or, as Strype says, against the wicked enter¬ 
prises of the new start-up Ariaiis in England^’ While here 
he appears to have wntten all his works; 1. IWacresis, 
lib. I.addressed to his brother Thomas, persuading hitn 
to embrace the reformed religion. 2. ** Carmina in mur>^ 
tem Henrict Dudlad.'’ 3. Analysis Scopurutii Johaunis 
Cochloei.” 4. “ Exposition of a part of St, John’s Gospel 
made in sundry readings in the English congregation against 
the Ariaus,’' 1558, 3vo, 2d edition. 5. Exposition on 

^ FuUtiiey''^ AppeudiK tu tbc Hiatoiy and Anthpuu^s 

b(tb3^-»AstiaiiiLq*» Diary* ‘ 

B 2 
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the fourth chapter of St* Joliu’ji Itcvulalions, which tieate»li 
of the providence of God, made hefure Iiis cuimtiyinerv in 
Germany/’ 1557, Svo, rcpr'nitc^l 1577 and 153^5* f>* ** An 

anssver inacle iiy Ijar* Ti-iihcrou to a private Papist/^ &c* 
1558, a VO* 7. Treatise of Kepentaner'/* iJtc* Wood 
li(5 aho jHildisUocI a IraosUiiioii oK Vlino's “ Sur|Tery,^* 
and Vi^pj’s t jttle W hon he dieil k iinccriain* 

Wood, in his Ih^i rdition, 'ijiysi lie retnrntjd after queen 
IVlat^^s dE’alip, and i'e>tO'iVLl to all he ImiI and xvaii 
iixdn/^ in IjiJL in his second edition hu omits tfu^ and 

qupjic'i jlohll^hed, who ojves it as n reporL lltai l^e died 
ahroad in the hitter end of Mary’s reii^is. ' 

TifAlId* {IliiRMir), an eminent divine of the churoh of 
Scotland, diesceM<led oi an itmii-nt lamily tliat linti 
heeii in ]}osse^-^iun ol the i state oJ Jdel>o, in tlie ctninty ot 
rife, from tiie time ol \Vhdlt r 'I'riiil], aiehliisho]) of St. An- 
dieiv's, I'18.^, wlm, ns stone any, jmrrliased ii ' hnt Kcitli 
calls Itim a son <jf the hdid id' niehu/’ iij* vvididi it would 
appenv that the csuue liad lieen in tlm family belore the 

hhi^hojiVs time* 7'his prtditlt; liad been a tniaoii of St* 
Andrew’s, and pursued liis studies on the emit inent, where 
JiO \'as hoMOttred with the decree <d' doctor both of c!xdl and 
eatjuii Jaw, anil when at iinnie hceunie referendary to pope 
Clement VIh This pontitf had a xx-ry hij;h opinion of 
him, and when the see of St* Andrew’s became vacant, pre* 
ferred bim to it by his authority, wltheul any election. 
So eSkCcdlent indeed xva^£ his characLcr in that comparatively'^ 
dark u^e, that even Buchariiui ^^poak^ in hi:$ praise* tic 
built the ca.sllc of St* Andrew’s, (he scene afterivards of 
many' remarkable transactions in the liistory of llie church 
of Scotland, mid died in l4cM* IJc iva^? buried in tlic ca-r 
ihcdral, near to the bi-h idlar, xviib an inscripLiotl clia- 
racLoristic of the tmcomiuiitic gentus of the times ^ 

Hir fuit Ecflet-lic dirof'ta columim, icriCitra 

Kucida, t|i,uHLru1uin rcdulmis, cainpana soiioia*” 

lie is satd to have given the estate of Bleho toanephexv, 
but tve ure unable to trace iiis descendants tin id wc arrive 
u% the sixteentb century', xvJien we meet with Aiulrew Traill, 
the tiireat grandfather of owr author, who was a younger 
In'olhei of the (amily of lileUo* Following the profession 
of a soldier, lie rose to the rank of a colonel, and was for 
^ouae lime in tlie service of the city of iSruges, and other 


1 Tiimi'r—liili:,“"*\!!i. Oi* vyi. I.—^Jlrypc’i Crnuiuvr^ 358. 
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towns in FlfthdcrSj in the Wiir^ whiclt lliey ■rnn'icil on in 
tlcfenCe of their iiberiies, iigaiiist Philip EL oC Spain. When 
lie Wit tiiiii service hiri sArrears ainounti^i lo *2^1001. for 
whidi lie received a boiul deciiiecl upon the property of 
the State,^, lie then 5iorved under tlte kiiifr of Nurarre, 
afierwants Henry IV. of Krance, in the civil wars of that 
kingd{>in, and had occasion to do that prince considerable 
iiervice in taking a towii by striUagem. Upon his reuirn to 
Briiain lie was tnaile a gentleman of prince Hcnry'^ privy* 
chdinheir^ W''lien Ire die<l is not known ; but he [)»d a 
Jaiiie:^ 'frailI, who endeavanied to recover the sum iliic to 
hint by thu cities of Klanders; and, niion a peuhon ro 
king James, vvhicli was relVirnl to sir Harry Murtiii, 
of the admiralty, he olnaiiicd a warrant to arrest a ship 
belonging to the city of Bi nges, which flone wccorcU 
ingly. But tlie duke^iC Huckinghani being gainoti by the 
adverse party, the ship was suon re]ease<t ; nor could he 
ever cficrnarils rec eiver any part of i!ie dclii. Idds cir- 
cinnstance, togetjjer vviUi the (^xpenee of the [innecciioii, 
obliged idni to dispense of a small estate iu the parish of 
Deniunn, in the cmmiy of fife, 

7'hc sun of tills James ’^iVadl, Uobert, tire failittr nl the 
immediate subject of tins article, was iiiini^»ter, lirst of Uly^ 
in the county of h'ile, and aftciwards <if tlie Grey Friars 
chnrdi, in Kdtnbiii'gfi, and was much diniitiguUhed for Ins 
fidelity and ^eal in dLschuiging ihe duties of Lii,s function, 
until after the restoration, when being prosecuted for non¬ 
conformity beforo the Seotdi ctaincil, ju‘ wiis iiiLpris<incd 
*ieveu montbs iit Kdinhurgli, and banished iVoiu the king'^ 
dom. He then went to 11 olbind, whenee be wioie a U Uer 
of advice to hk wife and children, the only jiiecc of his 
tvhidi has been puhlUbecb He returned after wan U, and 
died in Scotland, but at wdiat time is nneeriain. He 
was one of the ministers who attended the marquis of Mont¬ 
rose on the scuffoid. While in IlolUnd, a very eharacier- 
istlc portrait of him painted there, which is in>;v in the 
posseseion of the earl of Budian, and from which there is 
an engraving iu Mr. Pinkerton’s “ Scoii^li tialleryJ' 

ills sou, Boben, the subject of this luciuolr, was born 
at Ely in May 1642. After the usual course of educatiuii 
ill home, be ivas sent to the univeriiUy rf hhlinlturgb, wliere 
he reenmmended himself to the several professors by las 
capacity .md diligent appllcalioa to his sLidicsS, Having 
dciermiiied to devote himself to the church, he pursued 
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the study of divinity with ^reat ardour far several years. 
Partatting wiih bia father in zeal for the principles and 
discipline of the presbyterian churchy he became a sufferer 
in its cause, unuspal severity being exercised against those 
who would not accede to the lutroducuon of episcopacy. 
In 16G6 he was obliged to secrete himr^elf, logedier with 
his inotiier ai:id elder brother, because some copies of a 
book entitled ** An apologetic Relation,^'* Jktr. wiiich the 
privy council had ordered to be publicly burnt, were found 
ill Airs, Traill's bonse ; and in the following year, being 
suspected as having been uiie of those who took up arms 
and resisted the king's forces, or of being a favourer of 
their cause, a proclamation was issued for apprehending 
him. This obliged him to join his father in Holland, where 
he resumed his divinity studies, and assisted Nethenos, 
professor of divinity ui Utrecht, in the repubheation of 
lltiiherford's “ Ksamination of Arminianismd’ hi the pro- 
fftce to his edition of that bonk, Nethenus speaks of Mr, 
Robert Traill as a pions, prudent, learned, anu indusu ious 
young man* 

In ICTO he ventured to come over to England, where he 
was at least free from the sanguinary tyranny which dis¬ 
graced his own country about this time, and was urdainod 
by some preshyterian di\ine,s in Londun. Seven years 
afterw^&rds, however, he was at Edinburgh, and for [irea<-h- 
ing privately, was apprehended, and brought beloro the 
privy council. Before them he acknowledged he bad kept 
house-con veniictes, but as to fleld-conventicler, wliicli was 
a cnminal offence, lie left them to prove that, and pe* 
remptorily refiLf^ed to answer upon oath any tiitcrrugatorieii 
that might affect hitnself On thii; he xvas sent to prison, 
but released by order of governmein in October of the same 
year, 1677. He then returned to England, and preached 
in a meeting at Cranbrook, in Kent, but was afterwards for 
many years pastor to a Scotch congregation in London, 
and at one time was colleague wbh the Rev, Nathaniel 
Mather in a meeting in Lime-streeu 

Ashe was xvarmly attached to the doctrines usually called 
Calvinbtic, he took a zealous concern in the controversy 
that foliowed the publication of Dr. Crisp's work^. In JG92 
he published his .Vindication of the Protestant doctrine 
of JnstilicalioTi, and of its first preachers and professors, 
from the uujust cliwRe of Aniiaoinianisni.” In this he dis- 
covers great zeal against Arniiuiatdsm, and U uot a little 
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<lisplease(! with those divines who were for adopting what 
they called a middle way, and who wrote acraitiiit Dr Crisp, 
Mr. Traill li^^ed to seethe revolution established, and to 
rejoice in the settleinent of the pnnestant succession in 
the illustrious house of Hanover, He died in Muy 17Id, 
aged seventy-four. His works, principally sermons, which 
have long been popular, particularly in Scotland, were 
printed for many years separately, but in 1770 were pub- 
ilsbed together at Glasgpw in 3 vols, 8vo, In 1310 a more 
complete'edition appeared at EdinbutgU in 4 vots. 8vo, 
with a life prefixed, of which we have partly availed our¬ 
selves. Ic is not mentioned in any account we have seen, 
where Mr. Traill died, but it is probable that he had re¬ 
turned to Scotland before that event, as all his descendants 
were settled there, Hh son, Robert, was minister of Pan- 
bride, in the counly of Angus, and was the father of Ur, 
James Traill, who, tonforniing to the English church, was 
presented to the living of West Ham, Kssex, in [162. He 
accompanied the carl of Hertford as chaplain to that no¬ 
bleman when amhcissador in Krance, and was afterw'ards his 
chaplain when he became lord lieutenant of Irelatid. In 
1765 he was appointed bishop of JJown and Cannor, aad 
died in Dublin in 17H3* * 

TRALLIANUS. See ALEXANDER. 
TRAPEZUNTIUS (George:), a learned modern Greek, 
was born in l3St5, in the island of Crete, hut took the 
name of Trapi^zuntius, or of Trebisoml," because his 
family were uriglnidly of that city, in hi:i youth he went 
to Venice, where PVancis Barbaro, who liad invited him, 
became his patron. Having been instructed in the Lutiti 
language he went to Padua, and afterwards to Vicenza, 
where in 1420 \m patron obtained for him the professor¬ 
ship of the Greek, but he did not remain long in thissitua- 
tioti. Finding himself harassed by the intrigues of Gua- 
rino, of Verona, who regarded him with sentiments of de* 
termijied hostility, he gave up his professorship, on which 
Barbaro recalled him to Venice, where by the interest of 
this steady friend he was appointed to teach rhetoric, and 
was enrolled among the citizens of Venice. Barbaro af¬ 
terwards recommended him to the court of Rome, where 
we hnd Trapezuntius in 1442, in the pontificate of Euge- 

^ Life to lii« Work*.—of Disttnlinf Chtirf1ic^s.-<-?f ivato 

tufO’rinitu^Hj iha EJitor iDDleri]»llj UtiCtadtJ fruui lliiv 
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niuS| tbe belles Icttres and. the AristbteUaii phi- 

lo&opby^. Durnig the same titiie Le was einploved in traos-* 
latiiig several Greek authors into Latin, -which induced 
Nicholas Vi. the successor of Eugenius, to make hioi apos^ 
tolic secretary. These translations he was thought to have 
executed wel^ but his reputation declined so far on one 
occasiort as to end in his dLgrace. .He had received orders 
from the pope to translate tite Almagest of Ftolemyj and 
to add a commentary, or iiotea. This lie performed in 
1431, and the followitig year was banished from Rome on 
account of this work. What there ivas $o cfTenslve as to 
bring upon liini this punishment is not knowtif or at lea^t 
not dearly expressed hy his biographers; but it seems 
not improhable, tlmt his general temper, which was irri* 
table, had disgusted some of his contemporaries, and that 
the pope had Ustened to ilie insimnitions of his enemies, 
Many errors had been detected in his ti'diislaiions by some 
of those able scholar^ sviiom NlchuUs V. had assembled at 
his courr, and ihU probably reiuieied 'rrapezuntius more 
apt to lake oQ’cnce. It was probably wlijlu in this temper, 
that a disgraceful <]uarrel took place between iiim and the 
celebrated Foggio, in Foiupey’s theatre, where tlie ponii- 
fical secretaries were a^sembied, for the purpose of cor- 
rerting certain ofheial papers, fi was occasioned by some 
satiric remarks of Foggio, which provoked I'rapeziuititis to 
give liim a blow on the face. J^oggio returned it, and 
continued the battle until, as we may suppose, the comba- 
taots were parted. 

Trapeznntius now retired to Naples with his family, and 
wrote to Ids old protector Barbaro, but found he had been 
dead about a mouth. The good olhces of Fhilelplius, how¬ 
ever, made his peace with the ]>ope, and Pbilelplius wrote 
to him^ that he might not only return to Rome by pennb- 
«ipti, but that the pope even wished it; and he was accor¬ 
dingly reinstated in bis former oilice. lie had always de¬ 
fended the perlpiitetic philosophy against tlie Flatoin^tft 
with great vehemence and acri/nony, and now wrote his 

Compurisun of Aristotle and Plato/^ full of bitter invec- 
Uve* ^ This involved him in a controversy with Gaza, and 
partjenJaHy ivitli Be^iJanon ; the particulars of which we 
l^ve already given in our account of tlie latter. His first 
quarrel with OlSZs was owing to their having jointly «n- 
dertir)^ the iranslation of Aristotle, ** On AnimaU,^* each 
to himself the exclusive iiicritof having overcome 
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the difficulties which HfoAie from the gfestt nuntber of t^amcs 
ofaniinaU which are fbuttJ In that work, 

Trapfzuntius appears to have met with some reverse 
after this controversy, tor in 1549 he was again at Venice, 
fiupidicaling the aid of the State, and was in cntiitequeiice 
apputiitcci professor of the beL1es*lettreN. While in this 
office, he wrote his Art of Hhecoric, dedicated to the Ve¬ 
netians, which appeared under the title of Ithecorica 
Trapezuntina,*’ hiu ivas not printed luail 147D, at Venice,* 
in folio, and then only the tirst hook* In 1464 and 1465, 
he took a voyage 40 Crete, and another to Constantinople. 
On his return, being infunned that one of ids sciiolars was 
now pope, tinder the natno of Paul II. he went to Rome, 
in hopes of being well received; but all he received was 
ail order to be imprisoned-in the castle of St, Angelo, 
where he remained for four months, and was afterwards 
tinder confinement in his house* The most probable cause 
of this treatment was his having returned to J^otue without 
leave; but this is merely conjecture; the pnpe, however, 
at length condescended to forgive him, and he remained 
at Rome much vespected. In Iris latter years his faculties 
began to decay, and before LiLs death, which look place in 
14rt4, ill tlie ninetieth year of his age, all traces of memory 
and understanding were gone. 

Among the translations executed by TrapcKunMus, are 
several parts of the works of Eusebius, Cyril of Alexan¬ 
dria, Giegory Nyssen, Nazianzen, Chrysostom, Aristotle, 
Plato, Pioleniy, &c*, but in many of these he is neither 
accurate nor faithful, having made unpardonable vaTiatLoniji, 
omissjonsv ' " * ^ 

TRAPP [JOSEPIJ], an English divine, and voliimiiiotis 
translator, was the grandstni of the rev, Johtk Trapp, vicar 
of Weston* upon-A von, and sciiuolmuster at Stratford in 
Warwickshire, who wrote large commentaries upon almost 
all the books-of the Old and New Testament, published in 
several quarto vulmncs, 1646, die. and other tracts on 
subjects of divinity. He never had, nor wished to have» 
any preferment besides his vicarage, vvhicli lay atthecou- 
venient dbtatme of two miles from his school. Ills cha¬ 
racter, as a man and as a preaoLier, would have recom¬ 
mended him to higher promotion; but he always refused 

■ H«dy (If Ct^eciii dfli Scun- 

cli la IMt- rPlUhi*.—^lie|jber4'» Life J^ygsio.^Fmbiicii 
Bibl. LbL. Med* .HLr*»ifaxLi Oiiuuiiit. 
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\o accept itf as his condition was equal to bis withes. He 
died Oct. 17* 1663, aged aixty-eight. 

Our author’s father, the rev. Joseph Trapp* rector of 
Chetrington in Gloucestershire* was a master of arts, and 
had formerly been student of ChrUt'churcb, Oxford, and 
was inducted into Cherrington in 1662, where he was bu¬ 
ried Sept. 24, t63d, with a Latin inscription, immediately 
over bis grave* tn the North chancel-' His son, the sub¬ 
ject of the present account, was born, probably in Novem¬ 
ber, as he was baptised on the sixteenth of that month, 
1673. After some education at home under his father, he 
was removed to the care of the master of New-coliege- 
■cliool, Oxford, ami been me so good a scholar, that in 
1695, at sixteen years of ago, he was entered a commoner 
of Wadham-cotipge, and, in ■) 636, was admitted a scholar 
of the same house, lu 1702, proceeded master of arts, 
fcnd in I7U4-, wai^ chosen a fellow. In I70ft, he was ap¬ 
pointed tlie first jjrofessor of poetry, on die foundation qf 
Ht- BirkJiend, sometime feiJoiv of Ali-Souls-college, and 
continued in the same for ten years, the period allotted by 
the founder. In 1709'10* he acted as a manager fur Dr. 
Sachevercll on his tnetnorabie trial and in LTt 1* was ap^ 
pointed chaplain to sir Constantine Phipps, lord cliancelJor 
of Ireland, and one of the lords justices of that kingdom. 

In 1720, Mr. Trapp was, by the favour of the earl of 
Peterborough, presented to the rectory uf Dauntzey, in 
Wiiishire, which he resigned in 1731 for the vicarage of 
the united paiishes of Chrigt-chiircli, Newgate-street* aud 
8t. Leonard’s, l^oster-lane- Tn ii'ebruary 1727, in con¬ 
sequence of the meric and usefulness of his two books, en¬ 
titled Popery truly stated,” and " Answer to England's 
Conversion,’* both printed in that year, he was presented 
by the university of Oxford with a doctor of divinity’s de¬ 
gree by diploma. In l73iJ, he was, on the demise of Ro¬ 
bert Cooper, M, A. ami archdeacon of Dorset, preferred 
to the rectory of Harlington, Middlesex* on the present 
tatiofi of the celebrated lord Halingbroke* to whom he had 
been appointed chaplain by the recommendation of dean 
Bwife* and in defence of whose administration be had trrit- 
■ten a number of papers in the “ Examiner*** during 1711 
and two following years. In 1734* he was elected one of 
the joint-lecturers of St. Martin*s-in-the-Eields ; and dying 
at Harlington of a pleurisy* Nov. 22, 1747* aged sixty- 
seven, was interred on the North aide of the entrance into 
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the chancel of Harlittgton-cburch, He de&ired in h'a will, 
that each of his parUhiotiers in Chrbt-church and 8tr I^g- 
nard’a Pointer-la tic, acd m Harltngton, Middle^cK, who 
were housekeepers, flight, from the highest tu^lto lowest, 
'Mtave a copy of his Jtule hook, entitled 'The Four la&t 
Things,* bcseechiug them, for the sake of their imtnortal 
souls, to read it, and practise it, and recommend it to 
their children and servants, and all others committed co 
their charge/* His parishioners of CJirist-churth had so 
grateful a sense of his memory, as to erect a monument 
by subscription in their church, with an inscription ap- 
patently taken from some lines in the poem which he be^ 
queaihed them. 

Dr. Trapp was in person of a niidcjlc stature, iilender4ia- 
bit, olive complexion, and a countenance of uncommon 
openness and animation, arising from the concurrence of 
an arched high forehead, fine eyehr<jws, and expressive 
vivid eyes, which, accompanied witli an erect attitude, 
gave him au air of consequence and dignity, prepossessing 
his audience, at his 6rst appearance in the pidpit, with a 
favourable expectation of wliat he was about to, deli vet- 
The portrait of him in the Oxford picture*gallery is a. 
striking resemblance* ItL [^is temper, he was somewhat im¬ 
patient and hast 3 \ but in general had a considerable com¬ 
mand over it, where prolei^sinnal decorum was necessary. 
Being a man of wit, he could unbend agreeably among his 
intimate friends, and had seen much of the world, ami con¬ 
versed with men of all parties in an age strongly marked 
with party-spjrit, Lika most divines about the commence¬ 
ment of the'last century, he was challenged to personal 
controversies with those of llie popish persuasion, but id- 
ways resisted them, Disputes by word of mouth,** he 
says, in the preface to Popery truly stated, “ I always de¬ 
clined, and always will : 1 never knew any good come of 
them: nmeh harm, 1 am sure, may, and I believe often does: 
much empty wiaugling at the time of the debate, and much 
misreport and misrepresentation after it. And therefore I 
chose writing rather than talking/* 

He was so much addicted to books, that it was the late 
bishop Pearce's opinion that he studied harder than any 
man in Englniid. In consequence of this he was liabie to 
absence of mind, as it is called, and frequently ordinary 
matters and occurrences passed unheeded before him* 
When at college, according to the imperfect account of 
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him in Oie ?ii:pptement to the ** Bio^raphia Britannica/^ hd 
was somevvliia disstpatiul, auiJ was led to pursuits not he* 
coming his intended profession. When he applied to Hr. 
Kohinsoo, bishop of London, for orders, that prelate cen* 
Bnred hitrij w\t\i much warmth, for having written a plaj 

Abramule^'); hut, after taking on him the sacred profes- 
sioik, he was unifortn in a conduct which did credit to 
il» And his con»sistency in this respect for a series of years, 
during the most turbulent ticnes, both m church and state, 
procured tiim the greiitest honours and n^spect from per* 
sons of the fir^iC order ancl character. The university of 
Oxford, who confers her honours only by the tc^t of merit, 
and the rules of fkropricty, could not cxprci^s licr opinion 
of his merit more siguificantly than by pieseuting liim with 
a doctor of divtiiity's degree, by diploma, in full coiiToca- 
tion. When he preached his assize sermou at Oxford, 
17-3!:t, Tt was observed, tliat the late rev. Dr. Tijeopbilus 
Leigh, master of college, and then vice-chancellor 

of Oxford, stood up all the tmie of his preaching, to ma¬ 
nifest his high sense of so respcciable a character* Nor 
vtzu he regarded only by titoscof his Own church and ooim-^ 
try, for he wusmuch esteemed by foreigners, and even by 
those of the Romish coinniunion, against whom he stood 
foremost in controversy, and that with some acrimony* 
When, in 1732, his son was m Home, he was asked by 
oue nf the cardinals, whether he was related to the great 
Dr, Trapp, and the cardinal being informed that he was 
hia son, lie immediately requested, that on his return to 
England, be would not fail to make his particular respects 
to the doctor* 

Dr. Trapp acquired fame in his day by a great variety of 
writings, theological, critical, controversial, political, and 
poetical. He seems to have valued himself as a translator, in 
which he was confessed ly uiisuccCiisruL When appointed poe¬ 
try professor, he gave a regular course of lectures la very 
elegant Latin, which were published in 1718, in three vols. 
octavo, under the liile of ** Prelectiones Poetica?,” A 
translation appeared afterwards; but, although he acquitted 
himself m these lecturer as a good critic, he was not able 
to exemplify his own rules, and bU translation of Virgil 
bears no resemblance to the original, owing to an impru¬ 
dent choice of words and Agures, and a total want of har¬ 
mony, lie bad most success in a Latin iranalatlon of 
.** Anacreon/^ for Latin poetry was bts forte; but failed 
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when lie attempted to Uaiis^fuse the spirit of Miltoa into 
that Ungoage, 

An Ills mimerotis puhlications form a sort of diary of hli 
employments, we shall give a chronological list of tbeoit 
which seems to have heen drawn up with great care^ 
omitting only some of his occasional sermons, as we be.*, 
lieve tliey were afterwards collected. His earliest pro¬ 
duction was, 1. “ Fraus iintnmi Anglicani/’ iti the “Mosje 
A nglicana^,” 2, "A poem on Badminton-house, 

Gloucestershire,*’ 1700 ; 3* " Verses on cite death of the 
duke of Gloucester,’* Oxon. ITOO; “ On the deaths of 

king William, prince George, and queen Anne,” 1702, &c, 
5. “Verses on baron SpanUelm,” 1706 ; G. “ Miscellany 
verses,” in vol. VI, of Dryden’s MistclUny^ 1709; 7, 
“Odes on the Oxford Act,” I7t3; S. “ Preservative 
against uiiseuled notions,*' vol. L 1715, vol. If. LT22; 9, 
A controversial “ ^^e^mon” against bishop Hondly, from 
John xviii. 36, 1717; 10. Virgil translated into blank 
verse,” J7l7, 2 vols* 4to; II, “ Prelectinncs Poetjcnc, 
17 IS, S vols* Svo; 12, “Treatise on Popery truly stated 
and briefly confuted,” 1727; 13. “Answer to Fitgland’s. 
conversion,” 1727 ; 14. “Sermons on Righteonsness over¬ 
much, four ill one,” ICcclesiastcs vii. 1^, ^ He not righteous 
over-uiiicli, neither make thyself over-wise; why shunldst 
thou dcsEroy thyself;' * 1/j. “ Sermon at Oxford Assizes,” 

* Bi;t it is good to be zealously ah'ected always in a good 
thing,' J 739 ; 16, Answer to the Seven Pamphlets againit 
the said Sermon,” t740; 17* “ Reply to Mr. Law's answer 
to R^igUteousness over-much,” 1740; 13. “Miltoui Para- 
disua Amissns, 2 vuls.; 19. “ Cmicio ad Oleruin Londinen- 
sem Sion Coil, Matt, x. Comm, 16,” 1743 ; 20. “ Scrmotis, 
No. Ill. from Matt, xvi. 22, 23, ‘ Now all this was done,' 
&c.; Malachi ill. 1, ^ Beliold I will send my messenger,* 
&c*; and from Matt, xvi. 27, 2S, ‘ For the Sou of Man shall 
come in the glory of the Father,* &c.—prefixed to F.xpla- 
natory Notes on the first of the Four Gospels,” 1747 ; 21. 
^'.Continuation of Explanatory Notes on the Four Gos- 
peU,” finished and published by Mr. Trapp, his son, 1752; 
22* “ Sermons on Moral and Practical subjects,” 2 vols. 
8vo, published by Mr. Trapp, and printed at Ueading, in 

^ Dr. TrApp wsf ritlier tenicinui GeiiU#miii*!( Mij^iisine; vhlrb |>ra- 
of Iflertry property, pni^ would not diu^erl pn exulleiu paper nn the fob- 
adffer Mr. Cave to fivo ■ kmil nf by Or. Jobfi^An, printed in ttao 

abddfiacnt of ibete icnDons in the Gent, UTag. Tor 17^7. 
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1752. HU ISermons at Lady MoyerU Lecture were pub- 
liahed in 1731* Stu. Besides tlic 3bt>¥e he ptiblUhed, with* 
out Ills name* 23* A Frcilogne to the Univejisiiy of Ox¬ 
ford*" 17D3 j 24. “ Abtamole," a ^Tragedy, 1703 ; 25. *‘An 
ordinary Journey no Progress,** in defence of Dr. Sache- 
rereli, 1710 ; “The true genuine Whig and 'Pory Ad¬ 
dress," in answer to a Libel of Dr. B. Hoadly, l7H)j 27, 
“ Examiners" in VoL I. Nos. S, 9, 26, 33, 45, 46, 4a, SO, 
17115 Vol. IL Nos. 6, 12, 26, 27, 37, 45, 50, 1712; Vol, 
111 . Nos. I, 2, 5, 13, 20, 21, 21T, 29, 34, 1713 ; 23. “ TliC 
Age of Kiddles,” J710j 29. Character and principles of 
the present set of Whigs,” 171J ; 30. Most t'liults on one 
Side aj^ainst a sly Whig pauipblet, eniidcd, ‘ EauJts on 
both Sides,’ 1710; 3L “ Verses on Garth’s Verses to Go- 
dolphin,*’ 17 10; 32, “Votes witliont Doors, oeca sinned by 
Votes within Doors," 1710; 33. “ Preface to mu Answer to 
Priestcraft,*’ 1710; 34. “ VOrsesoti Harley’s being stabbed 
by Guiscaid/' 1711; 35, “ Poem to the duke of Ormond,” 
1711; 36. '* Character of a certain Wliig,*' 1711; 37. “ Her 
Majesty’s prerogative in Ireland,” 1711; 38.Peace,” a 
poem, 17 Jj ; 39. “ A sliort answer to the bishop of Ban¬ 
gor’s great book agninst t)ie Commillee,” 17J7 j 40, **Tbe 
Case of the Hector of St. Andrew, Holborn,” 1722 ; 41. 
“ Several Pieces in the Grub-street Journal,” viz. upon 
Impiulence, upon Hvuley’s Grammars, Answering, and not 
answering. Books, 1726 ; 42, “On Budgel’s Pfailosopber*a 
Prayer," 1726 ; 43. “Prologue and Epilogue for Mr.Hem- 
mi ngs’s Scholars at Tbistlewortli,” 1723 ; 44- “ Grub** 
street verses, Jlowmau," 1731; 45. “ Anacreon translated 
into Elegiacs,” 1732; 46. “ Four last Things,” a poem, 
1734; 47. “ Bribery and Perjury;" 43.-“Letter about the 
Quakers Tithe Bill,” 1736. 

Dr. I'rapp’s library, consisltitg of bis own original col¬ 
lection and Dr. SacbevereU’s added, at bis town house in 
War wick-lane, and hU country, living at Harlington, toge¬ 
ther wiii^ bis manuscript papers, devolved, in course, to bjs 
son, Mr. Trapp, who dying, the books, now much increased 
by Mr, 'iVapp’s clcgiuit collection of classic authorst va- 
hiablc jrritits, and medals, were sold altogether to Lowndes 
of London, Riid from him the library parsed to Gov. Falk* 
The manuscripts were excepted for Mr* Awbery, at whose 
death they pi:is$cd into the possession of some friend, coiia- 
mon to Messrs. Trapp and Awbery, 

Dr. Trapp married, in 1712, Miss White, daughter of 
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Mr. AJderman White of Oxford, by whom he had two sons, 
Henry, so bujitised after his ^udlather lord Bolingbroke, 
who died In infancy, atid Joseph, who became in J734 fel- 
Jow of New cuitege Oxford, aj»d in 1751 was presented by 
George Pitt, caq. afterwards lord Rivers, to the living of 
Strai6eld, near Hertford Bridge, Hampshire* He died iu 
1759 .' 

TREBY (GtORQE), a learned judge, was born, as Wood 
thinks, at or near Plympton in Devonshire in 1644, and was 
admitted a commoner of Kxetcr college, Oxford, in IG60* 
After studying some time here, he left college ivitbout 
taking a degree, as, we have repeatedly had occasion to 
observe, was usual with 3'oung gentlemen intended for the 
law; and went to the Inner Temple. After being admitted 
to tbe bar, he had much practice, and was accounted a 
good common lawyer* In IG73 and 1679, he sat in par¬ 
liament as representative for Plympton, and in the last- 
mentioned year was appointed chairman of t)ie committee 
of secrecy for the investigation of the popish plot, and was 
in 1680 one of the managers in the impeachment of lord 
Stafford* In December of tbe same year, when sir George 
Jeffries was dismissed from the recordership of London, Mr« 
Treby was elected in his room, and in January 1631 the 
king conferred on him the honour of knighthood: but when 
the quo ^arfanh issued, and the city charter, for whlcli he 
pleaded along with Pollexfen, was withheld, he was de¬ 
prived of the recordership in Oct. 1685* On the revolu¬ 
tion, king'' William restored him to this office, and he had 
the honour of addressing his majesty, in the absence of the 
lord mayor, sir John Chapman, who was confined by sick¬ 
ness. His very able speecht^n this occasion was published 
in the “Fourth collection of papers relating to the present 
juncture of affairs in England," 1638, 4to, and in fiohun's 
** History of tbe Desertion,” 1689, 4to* In March 1638 
he was made solicitor-general, and the following year 
attorney-general. In April 1692 he was called to the rank 
of aegeant, and in May following was promoted to be chief 
justice of tbe Common Pleas, on which he resigned tbe 
o6fice of recorder. This learned and upright lawyer died 
in March 1701-2, aged fffty-six. His son and grandson, 
of the same namrepresented Plympton and Dartmouth, 

* Biof* Brit. SuppltoieoL—Life in Qfnt. M»e- vcjI. LVi*—YFork*. 
S«e lodex.^Ntcboli'B BowVer. 



mid tlie latter was master of tlie UouseboUl to George II* 
and k lard of tlie treasury* 

Sir George Xreby publUheJ ** A callectioii ot Letters 
and other writings\eSating to the horrid Popish Plot, print¬ 
ed from the originals,Lund- 1081, foh in iwo parts, and 
is supposed to have written “Truth viuditaied^ or, a de¬ 
fection of the aspersions and scatulals cast upon sir llobcrt 
Oiayton and sir George Trehy, jnsiices, &.c. in a paper 
published in the name of Dr* Francis Hawkins, fnijiister of 
the Tower, entitled *The tionfesition of l'jtUv;ird iitzlnirris, 
Lend. 16Si* His pleadings and arguments in the 
King’S'bench on the wat'i'ujifat printed with those 
of Finch, Sawyer, and Pulleyfcu, Loud. iGyo, lol,' 

TREMliLEY (Akuaham), an eminent natuialist, was 
liorn at Geneva in 17 JO, and ivas intendod by his hiiher 
for the church, for which reason he sent him to-pursue his 
studies in Holland* Tliere lie became tutor lo the cliltdrcn 
of M. Bcntiticii, and coming afterwards to London,^ hail 
the young duke of liichiTiond for his pupiL On his re* 
turn to Geneva in 1757, he settled there, and became most 
esteemed for leanuTig and private character. He had early 
devoted Ills leisure to some branches of natural history, and 
whet) Appointed one of the coTumissioners for providing 
Geneva witli a granary of corn, he was enabled by his 
knowledge of the insects which infest grain, prevent 
their ravages in a great measure* Bat his reputation as a 
naturali:$t was first promoted tliroiigbuut Europe by hii 
discoveries on the nature of the polypes* 'I'lieBft animals 
were first discovered by Leeuwenlioek, who gave some 
account of them in the PhllaBophlca]i Traosaciions fur 
J70S; but ihcir wonderful properties were not thorouglily 
known until 1740, when Mr. Trembley begin to investi¬ 
gate them; and wdien he published the result of his expe¬ 
riments in Ills “ Meinaues sur les Polypes,'* Leyden, 174^, 
4to, all niuiralists became interested in the surprising facts 
which were disclosed. Previous to this, indeed, Leibnitz 
and Boerhaavc, hy reasonings a priori, had concluded that 
animals might be found which would propagate by slips 
like plants; and their conjecture was soon verified by the- 
observations of Mr* Tremhley. At first, however, he was 
uncertain whether he should reckon these creatures ani¬ 
mals or plants: and while thus unceruin, he wrote a letter 

' Aili, Oi. Tol* 11,—aHriieL'i Oim Timei.—ContJoviLewi of GriUfitf* 
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oft the Bubject to Mr* Bonnet in January 1741 ; but in 
March the s^me year, he bad satisfied himself that they 
ivere real animals. He also made several communicationt 
to the Royal 8ociety^ of lyhicli he was elected a tuember in 
174^f on the same subject* There are other papers on 
subjects of natural history hy him in the Philosophical 
Transactions, Mr, Trembley also acquired no small fame 
by the publication of some valuable books for youn^ per* 
sons, particularly his Instructions rPuii pare a ses enfans 
sar la nature et la religion,” 1775 and 1779, 2 To!a. Svo ; 

Instructions stir la religion naturelle,” 1779, 3 vols. Svo | 
and 'Mtechcrches^Biir le principe de la vertu et du boti^ 
heur,” 3VO, works in which philosophy and piety are united* 
Mr.Trembley died in 17S4*' 

TREMELMUS (Imman o el), a proiestarit divine of 
great learning* and the editor of a Latin translation of the 
Bible, was born at Ferrara tn 1510. He was the son of a, 
Jew, and was educated with such care as to become a great 
master in the Hebrew tongue; but was convened to Chris* 
tianity, 5rst as a Roman caibollc, by cardinal Pole, and 
secondly as a protectant by the celebrated Peter Martyr^ 
and went with liim to Lucca. Afterwards, leaving Italy 
altogether, he went into Germany, and settled at Stras* 
burgh ; whence he proceeded to England in the reign of 
Edward VI* -where lie lived in intinnacy with the arch* 
bishops Cranmer and Parker, particubrly the latter, and 
nlso'taught Hebrew at Cambridge; but after the death of 
the king, he returned to Germany, and taught Hebrew irt 
the schuol of Hornbach, Thence be was Invited to Hei¬ 
delberg, under The elector palatine Frederic 11L where he 
waa professor of the Hebrew tonguej and translated the 
Syriac Testament into Latin. There also he undertook a 
Latin translation of the Bible out of Hebrew, and associated 
Francis Junius to him tn that work. His next remove was 
to Sedan, at the request of the duke of BuLllofn, to be 
the Hebrew professor in bis new university, where he died, 
15SO, in his seventieth year. 

His translation of iha Bible was first publtsbed in 1575, 
and afterwards corrected by Junius in 1537* The Protes¬ 
tant churches received it with great approbation ; and our 
learned Matthew Poole, in the preface to his Synopsis 
Criticorum,” reckons it amoDg the best versions; but po- 

* * Diet, Hitt,**Fiiicycl4pedie Tn nrt* 

VoL. XXX* c 
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pisii writers hare not spolten so favourably of it| but repro-' 
sent it as very faulty: “ As Tremeltiiia/^ saya father 3>)nigi], 
*^was a Jew, before he was a Protestant^ he has retained 
&oiU€thin|f peculiar to himself in bis translatioi^, and devt^ 
ates often from the true sense. His Latin is adected, and 
full pf faults.** ^ 

TEENCHAHD (JoHit), an English political writer, of 
the democratic cast, was descended of an ancient family, 
tlte son of sir John Tretichard, secretary of state to king 
William IIL and was born in 1669. He had a liberal edu¬ 
cation, and was bred to the law, in which he was well 
skilled; but politics, and bis place of coniinissioner of the 
forfeited estates in Ireland, which he had enjoyed in the 
reign of king William, took htm from the bar, whither he 
had never any inclination to return. He was also rendered 
independent by the death of an uncle, and by his marriage, 
and determined to employ his time in political dUcusstons. 

^ His first publication of this kind, in conjunction with Mr. 
Moyle, appeared in I69B, entitled ** An Argument, shew¬ 
ing that a standing army is inconsistent with a free govern- 
mentp and absolutely destructive to the constitution of the 
English monarchy ;** and, in 1698, A short history of 
Standing Armies in England which two pamphlets pro¬ 
duced several answers. In November 1720, in conjunction 
with Mr. Thomas Gordon, he began to publish, in the 

Loudon,” and afterwards in tlie “British Journal/’ ^ 
series of letters, under the name of ** Cato,** upcig various 
and important subjects relating to the public. These were 
continued for almost three years with very great repiita- 
tion among those who were not very closely attached to 
the government or the church ; but there were some papers 
among them, written by Mr. Tienchard, under the name 
of “ Diogenes,** upon several ppints of religion, which 
were thought exceptionable, and animadverted upon, par¬ 
ticularly by Mr. John Jackson, in a “ Defence of human 
Liberty.** Dr* Clarke also wrote some animadversions upon 
Trenchard*s principles, but which were never published* 
They are inserted in the General Dictionary. Mr* Cor¬ 
don afterwards collected the papers wrii#«n by Mr. Tren- 
ebard and himself, arid published theoi in four voltimas, 
]2mo, under the title of “Cato’s Letter^ or Essays on 

^ Iklefchtor Adajz).—TirabcMehi.—filouat’n Ceiinri^.—FulbH* Rtdi- 

Onomut* 
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Liberty, civil or religions, and other important subjects ;** 
the fourth edition of which, corrected, was printed in 
1737- It was imagined at the time, that lord Mulesworth 
had a chief, at least a considerable, hand in those letters; 
bat Mr, Gordon assures us, in the dedication of theta to 
John Milner, cs(j. that this noble person never wrote a line 
in them, nor contributed a tbonght towards tliem. As to 
the purport and design of them, Mr. Gordon says, that “as 
they were the work of no faction or cabal, nor calculated 
for any lucrative or ambitiuus ends, or to serve the pur¬ 
poses of any party whatsoever, but attacked fali^ehood and 
dishonesty in all shapes and parties, without teniporising 
with any, doing justice to all, even to the weakest and most 
unfashianab^t', and mavntaining the principles of liberty 
against tne praciJces of both parlies; so they were dropped 
without any sordid composition, and vvilhout any conside¬ 
ration, save th»L it was judged that the public, after alt iu 
terrible convubion?, tviis become calm and safe. They had 
treated of most of the subjects important to the world, and 
meddled with public measures and public men only in great 
instances*^* He wrote also in The Independent Whig,” 
another paper hostile to the hierarchy* 

Mr. 1 >euchard was member of parliament for Taunton 
in Somersetshire, and diedJJec. 17, 1723, of an ulcer in 
hU kidneys. He is said to have thought too much, and 
with too miieh solicitude, to have dona what he did too 
intensely and with too inuch vigour and activity of the 
head, which caused him many bodily disorders, and is sup¬ 
posed at last to have worn out the springs of life* He left 
no writings at all behind him, but two or three loose pa¬ 
pers, once intended for CatoN Letters, Mr, Anthony 
Collins, in the manuscript catalogue of his lihrarj*, ascribes 
to him the following pieces: “The natural history of Su¬ 
perstition,^' 1709. Considerations on the public debts,” 
1709, Comparison of the proposals of the Bank and 
South-Sen Company,” 17111* “Letter of thanks, 

1719. “ Thoughts on the Peerage-bill,”1719. Aud“Re- 
fieettons on the Old WJilg,” 1719. Mr. Gordon, who had 
drawn liis character at large in the preface above cited, tells 
ui ill his dedication, that “he has set him no liigher than 
his own great abilities and many virtues set him ; that hts 
failings were small, his talents extraordinary, his probity 
equal; and thatJte was one of the worthiest, one of the 

c 2 



ablett, one of the most useful^ men that ever any country 
was blessed williaU 

TKESHAM. (Henry), excellent artist of the English 
school, and a member of the Royal Academy of London, 
and of the ncadernies of Home and Bologna, was a native of 
Ireland, which country he left at an early age; and having 
devoted himself to the arts, repaired to Italy, at a time 
when an acquaintance with the master-pieces of the arts 
which that country [lossesaed, was considered as an essential 
requisite for completing the education of a gentleman. 
The friendships and acquaintance formed by Mr. Tresham 
while abroad, were not a liule conducive to the promo^ 
tiofl of his ituerests on his return to this country; and their 
advantages were experienced by him to the last moment of 
his life. As an artist, Mr. Tresham possessed very con¬ 
siderable talents; and, while his health permitted him to 
exert them, they were honourably directed to the higher 
departments of his arL A long residence in Italy, together 
with a diligent study of the antique, bad given him a JasU 
ing predilection for the Roman school; and his works dis* 
play many of the powers and peculiarities which distinguish 
ihe productions of those great masters whose taste he had 
adopted* He had much facility of composition, and his 
fancy was well stored with materials; but hitt oil pictures 
are deficient in that richness of colouring and spirit of ex->' 
ecutlon which characterize the Venetian pencil, and which 
have been displayed, in many instances, with rival excel¬ 
lence in ibis country* His drawings with pen and ink, and 
in black chalk, evince uncommon ability; the latter, in 
particular, are executed with a spirit, boldness, and breadth 
which are not often to be found in such productions. In 
that which may be termed the erudition of taste, Mr, 
Tresham was deeply shilled : a long acquaintance with the 
most eminent masters of the Italian ichoois made him fa- 
mdlar with their merits and defects; be could discritnt->. 
nate between all their varieties of style and manner; and 
as to every estimable quality of a picture, he was consi- 
dpf^d one of the ablest cricicks of his day ; in the just 
apl^eciation, also, of those various remains of antiquity 
v^hich come under the different classifications of xnriUf bis 
ppm ion was sought, with eagerness, by the connoisseur as 

^ den. DicL—Biof' Brit.Sup;)!eiii]eat.-»Toii1iQia*i ofTtuobn,ppS]..>- 
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well u the artist, and held an authority, from which few 
would venture lightly to dissent. This kind of knowledge 
proved not a little beneRciaL to him. Some yeara since, 
Mr. Thomas Hope, whose choice collections oT every kind 
are well known, had given to one ot* his servants a number 
of Etruscan vases, as die refuse of a quantity which be bad 
purchased. Accident made Mr.Treshani acquainted with 
the circuiji.stftncc; and the whole lot was bought by him of 
the new owner for lOOl. It was not long before he re¬ 
ceived HOOA from Mr. Samuel Rogers, for one moiety ; and 
the other, increased by subsequent acquisitions, he trans¬ 
ferred a few years ago to the carl of Carlisle- That noble¬ 
man, with a muniRcance and liberality which have invari¬ 
ably marked all his transaction!?, settled on the artist an 
anniritv' of 300/. for life, as the price of this collection* 
With such honour vvas this engagement futRiled, that the 
amount of the last quarter, though due only a few days 
before Mr. Tresbam’s death, was found to have been punc¬ 
tually paid. When Messrs. Longman and Co. commenced 
their splendid publication of engravings from the works of 
the ancient masters, in the collections of the British nobU 
lity, and others who have distinguished themselves by their 
patronage of Uie fine arts, they, with a discernment which 
does them credit, deputed Mr. Trcsham to superintend the 
undertaking. To the honour of the owners of those urns- 
ter-pieces it must be recorded, that every facility was af¬ 
forded to this artist, not only in the loan of pictures, but 
in the communication of such facts relating to the respec¬ 
tive works as they were able to furnisli. The salary paid 
him by these spirited publishers, contributed materially to 
the comfort of bis declining years. We should not omit to 
mention, to the credit of Mr. Tresham, that, regardless as 
he had been in early life of providing those resouraes for 
old age which prudence woiilJ suggest, yet so high were 
his principles, that the most celebrated dealers in virtUj 
auctioneers, and others, never hesitated to deliver lots to 
any amount purchased by him ; and wc may venture to as¬ 
sert, that he never abused their confidence. But the talents 
of TVesham were not conRned to objects immediately 
connected with his^ profession; he had considerable taste 
for poetry, and his published performances in that art dis¬ 
play a lively fancy, and .powers of versification, of no 
ordinary ktud. In society, which be loved and.enjoyed to 
the last, he was always considered as an acqulsitioa by 
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his friends i and amon^^t those fnetida were included many 
of the most elevated and estimable characters of the time# 
la conver£arfon» he was diient, iiumouronSf and aiumated, 
abounding ui anecdote, and ready of reply. During the 
latter years uf his hfe, the cuntrast exhibited between the 
playful vivacity of his manners and the occasicmal cxcla^ 
mationsi of agony, produced by the spasmodic affections 
with uddeh he vras so long aillicted, gave an interest to his 
api^earance that enhanced the entertainment which bis col^ 
loquial powers aFTorUed. His existence seemed to hang 
upon so slight a thread that those who enjoyed his society 
were commonly under an impression chat the pleasure de^ 
rived front it might not be again renewed, and that a frame 
so feeble could scarcely survive the exertion which the vU 
gour of his spirit for a moment sustained. The principle 
of life, however, was in him so strong, as to contradict alt 
ordinary iiidlcatians - and he lived un, through many years 
of infirmtt3^ as much to the surprise as the gratideation 
of hU friends: hi^ spiricy unsubdued by pain, and bis mind 
uninfluenced by the decay of his body. Though partaking, 
in some degree, of the proverbial irritability of the poet 
and the painter, no man was more free from enviona and 
malignant feelings, or couhl be more ready to do justice to 
the claims of his competitors, true a relish had he for 
the sallies of wit and humour, that he could enjoy them 
even at his own expense : and he has been frequently 
known to repeat, with unaffected glee, the jest that has 
been pointed against himself By his death, which took 
place June L7, 1dt4, the Royal Academy was deprived of 
one of its most enlightened members, and his profession of 
a liberal and accomplished artist. 

Mr. Treshmn's poetical pnhlications, all wJiicb he made 
in some measure the vehicle of hia sentiments on subjects 
of art, were, 1. “ The :jea-&ick Minstrel, or Maritime Sor¬ 
rows/’ in six cantos, 4to, an extraordinary, but, 

perhaps, irrogulAr, effusion of real genius. 2. Rome at 
close of the eighteenth century,” 1799, 4to, the subject, 
'tbW;plunder of that city by the French. 3. ** BKtanni- 
ciA to Buna^iarte, an heroic epistle, with notes,” 1S03, 
4tt>. * 

THESSAN. See VERGNE. 

TREW (CHftiBTOPHEE Jameb), aa emineut naturalist, 
and liberal patron of that science, was the son and grand- 

t Ctnt. Mag. Vfll. LXXXtV, 
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son of two men of considerable note in the medical pro* 
fcssioiij and was born at Lauffen in Franconia in 1695. 
He studied medicine at Nuremberg with so much reputa¬ 
tion, that be was appointed director of the academy of tlie 
“ Naturne Cnriosorum,*' and, irk conjunction with some of 
the members of the society^ began a periodical work at 
Nuremberg in 17'11, called Commercium Littetarium ad 
rei Medicac et Scientis naturalis incrementum institutum/’ 
Tnr this fie inserted many useful papers, as far as the 
fifteenth volume, which appeared in 1745, and published 
from time to time some splendid botanical works. He 
died in 1769. ' 

His principal works are, L De vasis lingua saiivalt- 
bus,^^ in a letter addressed to Haller, Nuremberg, 17 34, 
4to. 2. “ Dissertatro de difFercniiU quibusdam intec 
boTiniuem natutn et nascendum iuiercedentihus,'^ ibid. 1736, 
4to. 3» leones posthumie Gesnerianse,” ibid* 1748, fol. 
These plates of Geaner came to him by pareliase, as we 
have already noticed in our account of that celebrated bo- 
taniiL 4. iSelectarum Plantarum Decades,'^ Vienna, 1750, 
fob 5. ** Librornm Botanicorum libri duo, quorum prior 
recentiores quosdam, posterior plerosque antiquos ad an¬ 
num 1550 usque excuses recenset,*^ Nuremberg, 1752, 
fob 6, Plautffi seleciffl qnarum imagines ad exemplaria 
naturalia Londini in hortis curiosorum iiutrita, manu arti^ 
heiosa pinxit Georgius Dionysius Eliret, 1754, fob 

His liberality to Ehret we have already recorded. (See 
EuftET.) 7. ** Cetlrorum " Libani historia,” Nuremberg, 
1757, 4to. In 1750 he engaged an artist to copy Mrs- 
Black well’s plates, and himself supplied several defects in 
the drawings. He also substituted some ciuircly new 
figures in the room of the originals, very considerably re¬ 
formed arul amplified the textj translated it into German 
and Latin j and planned the addition of a sixth century of 
plates, hut be did not live to finish this^ The fifth cen^ 
tury was published in 1765, and Dr. Trew dying in 1769, 
the supplemental volume, exhibiting plants omitted by 
Mrs, Blackwell, articles newly introduced Into practice, 
and figures of the poisonous species, was conducted by 
Ludwig, Bose, and Bochmer, and printed in 1773. Thus 
reformed, Trew's edition surpasses any other work of the 
same desig^n *■ 

^ Eby, l>ict Hist, dc Bibl. Bot. 
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TRIBONIANUS, an eminent Homan lavryor, and the 
object of equal ^>raide and censure;, was a native of Side in 
Painpbylia, und esteemed a man of extensive learning. He 
IS said to have written, both in prose and verse, on many 
sul^ects of philosopbyf politics, aMronomy, but none 
of his writing.^; have descended to us. From the bar of the 
prmtorian prtefects, he raised himself to the honours of 
questor, consul, and master of the officer. His knowledge 
of the Roman law induced Justinian the einperor to place 
him at the bend of a conimiiiee of seventeen lawyers, who 
weris Co exercise au absolute jurUdicclou over the works of 
their predecessors, from which tliey compiled the DIGEST 
or PaKdrcts, which go by that emperor^s name^ Tribo- 
niaiius has beeik represented by some writers as an infidel, 
and by others a:^ eKtrcmely avaricious, and tampering with 
the laws to gratify this propensity* The former of these 
charges Mr, GiUbou very naturdlly wlsiies to impute to bi¬ 
gotry, but tJie latter is generuhy ndmitteti His oppress 
alons were at one time so much the subject of complaint 
as to procure a sentence of banishment, but he was soon 
recaited, and rt:mained in favour with Justinian for above 
twenty years, Tnbonianus h supposed to have died about 
the year 54GJ 

TRTGLAND (James), a learned divine, was born Hay 
^3.1652, at Hurl urn* He acquired grt^at skill in the Ori¬ 
ental languages, and tiie Holy Scriptures, of which he was 
professor at Leyden, in the place of Anthony Hubius, and 
died ill that cily, Sejitember 22, 1705, aged fifty-four, 
after having been twice rector of the university there. He 
left several w^orks and Dissertauons on the sect of the 
Caraiies,^' and other curious and important subjects. He 
also published the “ Tribus Judaeorum” of Serfirius, Dru- 
sius, and Scaliger, or a dissertation on the three remarkable 
sects, the Pharisceii, Sadducees, and Essenes, Delphis, 

1703, 2 vols* 41 a. * 

TRIMMER (S.4RAB), a very ingenious lady, and a zea* 
fifomotpr of religious education, was the daughter of 
Htfo m Aa and Sarah Kirby, and was born at Ipswich, Jan. 6, 
Fler fadicr, known in the literary world as the 
adiEor of Tajlor*s ** Method of Perspective made easy,’* 
and ** The Perspective of Architecture/' was a man of an 

i Qi[>bea*i and tcferencft.'—Saxii Oaontm 
* Mororr.—Gictt UiiL dc L*AvoetU 
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e^ccelletit understanding, and of great piety: and so high 
was his deputation for knowledge of divinity, and ao ex¬ 
emplary his morai conduct, that, aa an exception to their 
geiteral rule, which admitted no layman, be was choten 
member of a clerical club in the town to which be resided. 
Under the care of such a parent it m»y be supposed she 
was early instructed in those principles of Christianity, 
upon which her future life and labours were formed. 8he 
was educated in English and French, anil othf^r customary 
accomplishments, at a boar ding-school near jpswlch ; but 
at the age of fourteen she left Ipswich, with her father and 
mother, to settle in London, where Mr. Kirby bad the 
honour of teaching perspective to the present king, then 
prince of Wales, and afterwards to her majesty. 

Miss Kirby, being removed from the companions of her 
childhood, passed lier lime during her residence in Lon^ 
don in ihe society of people more advanced in life, and 
some of them persons of eminence in tiic literary world. 
Among these may be numbered. Dr. Johnson, Dr. Gre¬ 
gory i)harpe, Mr. Gainsborough, Mr. Hogarth, Slc* By 
Dr. Johnson she was favoured wiih particular notice. The 
circumstance which first attracted his attention, was a lite¬ 
rary dispute at the ]iou><c of sir Joshua Reynolds, respect¬ 
ing a passage in the “ Paradise Lost,*' which could not be 
decided, Mr. Kirby, who, as well as his daughter, was 
present, inquired if she had not the book in her pocket,^ it 
being a great favourite of hers, and ho probably knowing 
that it then made a part of her dally siudu's. The book 
wa4 accordingly produced, and opened at the disputed 
part* Dr. Johnson was so struck with a girl of that age 
making this work her pocket companion, and likewise with 
the modesty of her behavlunr upon the occasion, that he 
invited her the next day to his house, presented her with a 
copy of his Rambler,** and afterwards treated her with 
great consideration, 

Aa the society in which she lived whilst in London was 
of rather too grave a cast for so young a person, $6e na¬ 
turally had recourse to her favourite employment for recre¬ 
ation, and spent much time m reading, lu this pursuit 
she was directed by her father, and from his conversation 
and instruction her mind acejuired a thirst after knowledge, 
and was gr::dual]y opened and enlarged. Drawing was 
another occupation of her leisure hours: to thb, however, 
she applied rather in compliance with the wishes of her 
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&ther^ than to gratify any inclination sbe felt foif it. At 
hit desire she went occasionally^ under the care of a female 
fltiend^ with other young people^ to the society for pro- 
ittoting Am, and once obtained a prlsse for the iiecond-best 
drawing. 'I’wo or three minUtures, copies from larger 
pictures, are remaining of her painting, which, though not 
in the lirst style, are sul^iciciitiy gond to show, that in this 
art she migh ^ave excelled, bad her taste prompted her 
to pursue iU Fhc knowledge oftlrawing, which she had 
acquired while young, became very useful to her when 
she was a mother, as rc enabled her to amuse her children 
when in their infancy, and likewise to direct them after¬ 
wards in the exercise of their talents in that way. 

About 17'59, Mr, Kirby removed to Kew, iipoii being 
appointed clerk of the works in that palace, and there his 
daughter became acquainted with Mr. I'rimmer, and at the 
age of twenty-one, she was nnitqd to him, with the appro¬ 
bation of the friends on both sides, Mr. Trimmer was a 
m4n of an agreeable person, pleasing manners, and exetU'' 
plary virtues; and was about two years older than herself. 
In the course of their union, she had twelve children, six 
sons and six daughters. From the time of her marriage 
till sbe became an author, she was almost constantly occu¬ 
pied with domestic dutiei; devoting herself to the nursing 
and educating of her children^ She used to say, that as 
soon as she became o mother, her thoughts were turned so 
entirely to the subject of education, that she scarcely read 
a book upon any other topic, and believed she almost wearied 
her friends by making it so frequently the subject of con¬ 
versation. Having cxpenenced the greatest success in her 
plan of educating her own family, she naturally wished to 
extend that blessing to others, and this probably brst in- 
duced her to become an author. Soon after the ptiblica- 
tion of Mrs, Barbauld*3 ** Easy Lessons for Children,*’ 
about 1730, Mrs. Trimmer was very much urged by a 
friend to write something of the same kind, from an Opi¬ 
nion that she would be successful in that style of compOsi- 
dOtVi Encouraged by this opinion, she began her ** Eaay 
Itiltoduction to the knowledge of Nature,” which wax idoll 
completed, printed, became very popular, and still keepg 
its place in schools and private famtUei. The design of it 
was to open the minda of cbtldren to a variety of iftforihA- 
tion, to induce them to make observations on the works of 
nature, and to lead them up to the universal parent, the 
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creator of thia worl<) and of all thinga in tt, Thia was fol¬ 
lowed by a very valuable aeries of pubUcationi, some of 
the higher order^ which met with the cordial approbation 
of that part of the public who conaideTed religion a* the 
only^ basis of morality. Into the notions of a laa educa*' 
lion, independent of the history and truths of revelation^ 
whether imported from the French or German writerSi or 
the production of some of our own authors^ misled by 
the vanity of being thought philosophers, Mrs. Trimmer 
could not for a tnoment enter; and therefore tii some of 
her later publications, endeavoured with great seal to stop 
that torrent of inbdelity which at one time threatened to 
sweep away every vestige of Chrifitlanity. She was also an 
early supporter and promoter of Sunday-schools, and at 
one time had a long conference with her majesty, who 
wished to be made acquainted with the history^ nature, and 
probable utility of tlioae^schools. But the fame she de¬ 
rived from hei' meritorious writings was not confined to 
schools. She fiad the happiness of hearing that her books 
were approved by many of onr ablest divines, and that 
some of them were admitted on the list of poMicationa dis¬ 
persed by the Society’ for promoiing Christian knowledge. 
One of her best j^erfoniiances was rendered very necessary 
by the circumstances of the times. It was a periodical 
work, which she continued for some years, under the title 
of “ The Guardian of Education,'^ She was led to this by 
observing the uiischief that had crept into various publica¬ 
tions foe the use of cliiidicn, which occasioned her much 
alarm, and she feared, if something were not dotie to open 
the eyes of the public to this growing evil, the of 

youtli would be puiiioned, and Irreparable injury be sus^ 
tainedi There was indeed jim cause for alarm, when it 
was known that the two principnl marts for insidious puh- 
licatiuns of this kind, vrere under the management of men 
who had only avarice tu prompt them, and were notorious 
for their avowed eontempe for religion. 

This estimable woman died suddenly, in the sixty-nintb 
year of her age, Dec. 15, liiiO. As she was sitting in her 
study, in the chair in which she was accustomed to write, 
she bowed her head upon her bosom, and expired. Her 
.children^ who were accustotued to see her occasionally 
take. repose in this manner, could scarcely persuade them* 
seli^a that she was not sunk in afeep : and it was not till 
after some time that they could be made to believe that it 
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wai« the sleep of deaiK. Her rennaiiis were depositetS at the 
fiimtly vault at Ealing. She h^vl survived her husband some 
years. 

The folloiviijgj wt* bclievej is a correct list of her various 
puUlicattonSj althongb we arc nut certuhi if in strict chro¬ 
nological order. 1. ** A little Spelling-book for young 
Children;’^ 2. EijS)' Lessons; a Sef]iiel to the above 
3, “ LXIV Prints taken from the Old Testament; with a 
Description^ in a Sot of easy Lessons;*’ 4. LXIV Prints 
from the New Tesiament, and Description ;** 5. “ LXIV 
Prints of Roman History, with Description ;” 6, LXIV 
Prints of English History, witli Description;” 7. Com¬ 
ment on Dr. VVatl 5 ^s Divine Songs for Children S. “ An 
easy Introduction to the Knowledge of Nature, and Read¬ 
ing the Holy Scriptures;” y. “ An Abridgment of Scrip¬ 
ture History; consisting of Lessons from tije Old 1'esta- 
mentj” JO, An Abridgment of t[ie New Testament; con¬ 
sisting of Lessons com)}osed cliieny from the Gospels;** 1 L 
A l!icriptiire CHtechism ; contiiining an Explanation of 
the above Lessons ir; the Style of Familiar Conversation/* 
in 2 vols. The four last articles were wTitten originally for 
children in the lower classes of life ; but they have been 
adopted into many schools and families, for the instruction 
of uiose of superior condition. 12. An Attempt to fa¬ 
miliarise the Catechism of the Church of England;” 13, 
** An Explanation of the OfHce of Baptism, and of the 
Order of CotiRrmation in the Common Prayer-book/’ 14. 
The same, witli Ciuestions for the Use of Teachers;” 15. 
** A Companion to the Book of Common Prayer; contaiti- 
iug a practical Comment on the Liturgy, Epistles, and 
Gospels,’* This work, though principally intended for 
young persons, has proved satisfactory to persoEis of ma- 
turer years. J6. The same in 2 vols* with ** Questions for 
the Use of Teachers17. “ Sacred History, selected from 
the Scriptures, with Annotations and Rejections.” This 
work is executed upon a peculiar plan, and was composed 
with a view of exciting in young minds an early taste for 
divine subjects, and of furnishing persons of maturer years, 
who have not lebure for the works of more voluminous com-^ 
mentators, with assistance in the study of. the Scriptures. 
The historical events are collected from the various books 
of which the Sacred Volume is composed, and arranged in 
a regular series; many passages of the Prophetic writings, 
and of the Fsdms, are interwoven with the respective parts 
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of the/history to which they relate; and the whole ill 
tratetl by annotations and reflections, founded on the best 
authorities. 18, Fabuious Histories; designed to teach 
the proper Treatment of Animals;'’ ly* The Guardian 
of Educationin 5 vols. 20, Sermons tor Eatnily- 
reading, abridged from the works of eminent divines 2U 
“The Family Magazine,” 3 vols» l2mo* Her character, 
her train of study and occupations, and her seatimerits on 
many interesting topics, are amply illustrated in a work pub¬ 
lished since her deaths and to which we are indebted for 
the above particulars, entitled Some Account of the Life 
and Writings of Mrs. Truumer, with Original Letters, and 
Meditations and Prayers, selected from her Journal/* 2 
vols, 1314/ 

TIIIMNEIX (CiiAaLEs), successively bishop of Nor¬ 
wich and Winchester, wlis the sou of the rev* Charles 
Triinnell, sometime fellow of New college, Oxford, whence 
he was ejected in 1648 ITy the parliamesitary vi4iitnrs, and 
was afterwards rector of Ripton Abbots in Huntingdon¬ 
shire, where he died in 1702. Of a family uf fourteen 
children, there survived him, I. Charles, bishop of Win¬ 
chester; William, dean of Winchester; 3. Hugh, apo¬ 
thecary to the king's household ; 4. Dav^d, arendeacon of 
Leiceiiter, and chantor of Lincoln; 3 Mary, married to 
Mr. John Sturges, archdeacon of Huntifigdon ; 6* Anne, 
manied to Mr, Alured Clarke of God man theater, in the 
county of Huntingdon ; 7, Elizabeth, married to Dr, Heury 
Downes, bishop of Derry in Ireland ; and S. Catherine, 
married to Dr. Thomas Green, bishop of Ely. 

Charles, the subject of this memoir, was born at Ripton- 
Abbots, Dec. 27, 1663, and in 1675 was admitted on the 
fcuudatioii at Winchester college, where Ills learning, mo¬ 
rals, and respectful behaviour, recommended him to the 
noiice of his superiors. In 1681 he removed from Wio- 
chestcr to New college, Oxford, to which, as the preacher 
ofhia funeral sermon says, he “brought more meekness 
and padence in the study of philosophy, than the genera¬ 
lity of philosophers carry from it.” In Jan. 1633 be wm 
admitted master of arts, and in the same year appointed 
preacher at the Rolls chapei by sir John Trevor, master of 
the Rolls. In August 16Si^, he attended the earl of Sun¬ 
derland and his lady m their journey to Holland; and| 
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after their return home, continued with them at Ahhorp, 
as their domestic chaplain* In Dec* 1691 he was installed 
prebendary of Norwich. In 1694, he was presented by 
the earl of Sunderland to the rectory of Hodington in Nor¬ 
thamptonshire, which he resigned two yearij after on being 
instituted to Britigton, in which p^riAh AUiioTp stands, a 
Imog of no greater value than Bodington, although he was 
desired to keep both. In 1693 he was instalLcd archdeacon 
of Norfolk, and procured leave of his noble patron to resign 
the rectory of Brington (nt a time, when the remainder of 
his income did not exceed two hundred pounds per ann*) 
in favour of Mr* Downes (afterwards bishop of Derry in 
Ireland) who had married one of his sisters. On July the 
4th, 1699, he was admitted doctor in divinity. In 1701 
and 1702, during the controversy that was carried on In 
the Lower House of Convocation, he wrote some pieces in 
defence of the rights of the crown, and the archbishop; 
as, Vindication of the Proceedings of some Mem^ 

bera of the Lower House of Convocation/^ 1701, 4to*. 2. 

“ The Pretence to cuter llic Parliament-Writ considered/^ 
17GL 4to. 3, An Answer to a third Letter to a Clergy¬ 
man in defence of the entry of the Parliament-Wrlt,’^ 1702, 
4to, 4* ** Partiality detected/’ &c. a large pamphlet* 
About this time he was made chaplain in ordinaiy to 
queen Anne, In 1703 he was invited to appear as a can¬ 
didate for the wardenship of New college in Oxford, by a 
great number of the fellows, who looked upon lum as the 
Attest person to keep up that spirit of discipline and learn¬ 
ing, which had been exerted, with the greatest credit and 
advantage to the college, under their late excellent warden 
Dr> Traffies. But, contrary to the hopes and expectations 
of bis friends, the election was determined in favour of Mr, 
Brathwait. On this occasion, thirty - one %*Qted for Mr, 
Brathwait, and twenty^ nine for Dr. Trimnell; on which 
the scrutators declared Mr. Brathwait duly elected* But, 
according to the canon law, no man can vuLe for himself in 
an election per scT^tinium; and it being found, that Mr. 
Brathwait’s own vote bad been given for himself, it was 
insisted upon, that Mr. Brathwait could not be duly elected, 
because he bad but thirty good votes, which was not the 
mqfer parspr^^sentium required by the statutes, thcrebeing 
sixty electors present. Upon this ground an appeal was 
made to the visitor, Dr. Mews, bishop of Winchester, against 
the validity of the electiou. One of the bishop’s assessors 
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gavs no opinion; and Ihc otUer^ sir John Cooke pf 
the Arche^}i ws clearly of opinion, that the election was 
void, and thereby a devolutbu made to the hl$liop, who, in 
consequence of such devolution, might iion)iE>ate whom he 
pleased ; but he chose rather to pronuimce the election va¬ 
lid, and Mr. Brathwah duly elected. 

In 1705, having bad no parochial duty for some ypprs, 
he undertook the charge of St. Giles's parish, la the city 
of Norwich; and in October 1706 was instituted to St. 
James's, Westminster, on the promotion of Dr. William 
Wake to the bishopric of Lincoln, hi January 1707, he 
was elected bisshop of Norwich in the room of Dc. John 
Moorc^ translated to Ely, and was permitted .to keep the 
rectory of St. James’s with br^ Lishopric for one year. In 
I70y he published a charge to liie clergy at his primary 
vt&itDtion, in which be spoke .Vjth groat freedom against 
some ]>rcvailiiig opinions and practices, which he thought 
prejudicial to the true interest of the church uf England in 
particular, and of religinn in general. These opinions 
were, the independence of tlie church upon the state ; 
the power of offering sacrifice,'’ properly so called ; and 
the power of forgiving sins : “ all of them,'* he says, I 
am persuaded, erroneous, in the manner they have been 
urged, and no way agreeable to the doctrine of the church 
of England about them. The making more things foUovr 
our sacred function, than can fairly and plainly be grounded 
upon it, will never advance our character with wise and 
considering lucn, $uch as we should dcfiire all men to be; 
but must be a real prejudice to us. Our pretending lo ^ 
independent power in things within the compass of human 
authority; and a right to offer sacrifice properly speaking; 
and a commission to forgive sins directly and immediately; 
may, and will weaken the grounds and occasions of the re¬ 
formation ; and give our adversaries of the church of Rome, 
4S well as others, great advantage against us; but ean 
never, 1 am persuaded, advance the interest of the Chris^ 
tiaa religion in genera), or of our church in particular.* 
^e added an Appendix to the charge in answer to some 
authorities that had been produced from ancient writers in 
favour of the independence of tlie church upon the state; 
which, he says, he did the rather, because he thought 
the p^aoe both of church and state more immediately epu- 
ceraed in it, could not but apprehend mischief coming 
to lioth from a preten^fion so new among thqie who call 
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that baft hitherto been as much disungnbhedj as it has been 
supported, by rejecting that claim/* fn a sermon preached 
in 1707 before the son^ of the clergy, he had expressed 
himself in as strong a manner upon this subject, viz, “ Let 
us take care that, while we maintain the distinction and 
dignity of our order, we do not suffer ourselves to be ear¬ 
ned into a separate interest from that of those who are not 
of our order, or from tbiit of the state. ^ ^ . For we can¬ 

not pretend tube a separate body, without making the worst 
kind of ftchlam, and the nearest to that which is condemned 
in scripture, that can be imagiued : nor can any thing 
greater advantage to those other schisms that disturb the 
peace of the church, than our dividing ourselves, in any 
de^grec, from the true interest of that government to which 
we belong/* Jn bis charge he censured a pa'^sage in favour 
of a proper sacrifice from Mr. Johnson's second part of the 
** Clergyman's VadeMecum" (in the note upon the second 
apostolical canon), which Mr. Johnson defended in a post¬ 
script to a pamphlet called “ The Propitiatory Oblation.*' 
The bishop replied, in vindication of what he had said on 
that subject; and afterwards inserted the substance of hii 
Heply in the body of the second edition of his charge. 

Besides the opinions that have been mentioned, he de¬ 
clared himself against the modern practice of using the 
bidding prayer before sermon, as not so agreeable to the 
nature of the service, the long and general practice of the 
church, or the design of the 55th canoil'. And he obBerved 
from authority, that the bishops (Dr. Kavis and Dr. 
Fletcher) who drew up the 55tli canon, always used a form 
of their own ;'* and that among the bishop of Lincoln's 
articles of inquiry at his visitation in 1641, are these; Do 
you know of any parson, vicar, or curate—^^ tliat never 
pray before their sermons, but bid the people pray f or use 
any other new and voluntary rite or ceremony not war¬ 
ranted by law ? You are to present them.” 

In 1710 he printed a speech made in the House of Lords 
in support of the second article of the impeachment of Dr. . 
8acheverel, for “ suggeftting and maintaining that the to¬ 
leration granted by law is unreasonable, and unwarrantable, 
&c." Bishop Trimnell was considered a# of whig prin¬ 
ciples, and when he preached the SOth of January sermon 
in ITUi before the House ofLorda, his sentimenti, which 
■re said to have been more moderate than usual at that 
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gare io much offeuce^ that no motion waa made in 
the Bouse for the usual compliment of thanks. This ooca* 
sioning much aniiTiadi'ersiou, aud atiTordiiig many conjee- 
ture* which were unfiroiirahle to him^ be printed the dis¬ 
course* He published also, from I6t^7 to 1715^ fourteen 
other occasional sermons. 

Soon after the accession of George L he was made clerk 
of the closet to his majestyr in which office be continued 
until hif death. In August 1721 he was translated to the 
bishopric qf Winchester; and in the same year elected 
president of the corporation of the sons of the nirrgy. Af¬ 
ter suifering long by a weak constituclon^ he diet! at ('am- 
ham castle^ Aug, 15, 1723, leaving no issue. By his hrst 
wife} Henrietta Maria, daughter of Dr, Wllliarn Talbot, 
then bishop of Oicford, and afterwards of Unrbam, he bad 
two sons, who died in their infancy. This lady died in 17 I f, 
and in 1719 he married Mrs. fCli^abeUi Taylor, widow of 
Joseph Taylor, of the Temple, esq, and aister of sir Row¬ 
land Wynne, of Nostell, in Yorkshire, hart, who survived 
him. He was interred in Winchester cathedral, tinder a 
black marble stone, with a Latin inscription. 

Mr. Archdeacon Siephens, rector of Drokinsford, in 
H;«mpsbire, preached his funeral sermon in Winchester 
cathedral. In that sermon^ and utlier authorities, his cha¬ 
racter is thus given; He had a very serious and devout 
turn of mind, and performed the duty of every stiition with 
the greatest exactness, ncnwUhstandmg the weakness of a 
cunstiiuiion broken, -in thn early part of life, by long 
and frequent fasungs, and too diligent an applicattoti 
to his studies. But this had no effect upnn ivis nund, 
which was calm and composed at all uiueA. Tlie un¬ 
easiness he suffered from an ill habit of body, never 
made him uneasy to others. He wag of a very afflict ion ate, 
meek, and gentle nature; and though he had a good 
of warmth in his temper, he subdued it go effectually by 
rejection and habit, that he was hardly ever seen In a pas¬ 
sion ; but behaved in all the private, as well as public cir- 
cutnttancei of life, with great moderation and hrmnesa of 
spirit, . He was a lover of peace and or«ier, both from judg¬ 
ment and luclmation; mid, being a most sincere friend to . 
the church of England, he constantly avowed those prin¬ 
ciples of. toleration and indulgence, which make that church 
the glory of the reformation. 
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Tlierc ate letters extant, by which it appears, that 
ike vm very diligent m examining the arguments urged oti 
both sides, before he took the oaths to king William and 
queen Mary, which be religiously observed by a steady 
anil uni form aUachment to the Hevolutioti-itUerest, as long 
as be lived. No man ever supported the character of a 
bisliop with greater dignity and authority, and yet no one 
was ever more beloved by the clergy of both hts dioceses; 
for be was very courteous and obliging, and easy of access 
to all, and had a strict regard to those parts of behaviour 
which arc most suitable to the profession of a minister of 
the gospeL Hii rebukes' were conveyed in few words, 
and those delivered with a sort of uneasiness for the ne¬ 
cessity of them i but although they were few, and smoother 
than oil, yet were they very swords 3 for to an understand¬ 
ing heart they seemed to receive an aggravation ut anger, 
from that very meekness which endeavoured to soften 
them* He was of a temper incapable of soliciting favours 
for himself, or hU nearest friends, though he had the 
tenderest abaction for them. He was very much displeased 
at the appearance of an iniportuuate application in others, 
and always avoided it in his own conduct. And notwith¬ 
standing all his relations have prospered very much in the 
world by his means, their success has been owing rather 
to the credit and iuBuence of bis character, than any direct 
applications made by him. The nobleness of his mind 
appeared in many other instances; in his candour and 
generosity of spirit, and contempt of money ; of which he 
left so many marks in every place where he lived, that he 
had peither ability, nor occasion, to perpetuate his memory 
by any posthumous charities. He did not consider his 
revenue as designed for the private advantage of a family; 
but as a trust or stewardship, that was to be employed for 
the honour of hta station; the maintenance of hospitality; 
the relief of the poor; the promoting a good example 
amongst hts clergy; and the general encouragement of 
religion and learning. 

He was not less qualiEed for his high station by his 
abilities than hit conduct; for he had an excellent turn 
.for business, and a quick apprehensioH. He was very well 
veraed in the divinity controversies, and iuimediately dis¬ 
cerned the point on which the dispute luvited, and pared 
off ah the luxuriancies of writing. He lind read the an¬ 
cients with great exactness; and, without qiiming, often 
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tningled their finest notions with his own discourse, and 
had a particular easiness and beauty in his manner of oon- 
versiiig, and expressing his sentiments upon every occa¬ 
sion. With his other excellencies he had acquired a 
thorough knowledge of mankind ^ which, being adorned by 
an affable and polite behaviour, gained him the general 
esteem of the nobility and gentry. His known penetra¬ 
tion and judgment recommended him so strongly to the fa^ 
vQur and confidence of those who were at the head of af¬ 
fairs in the latter part of his life, that he was chiefly, if not 
solely, advised with, and entrusted by tbem, in matters 
which related to the filting up the principal offices in the 
church. And, though be enjoyed as much of this power 
as any clergyman has had since the reformation, be raised 
no public odium or enmity against himself on that account; 
because his silence, moderation, and prudence made it im¬ 
possible for any one to discover the indue nee be had, from 
his eonvaraadun, or conduct; a cironmsUnce almnat pe¬ 
culiar to him. He was too wise a man to increase the envy, 
which naturally attends power, by an insolent and haughty 
behaviour; and too good a man to ei^cuurage any one with 
false hopes* For he was as cautious in making promises, 
as he was just in performing them ; and always endeavoured 
to soften the disappointments of tliose he could not gratify, 
by the good-nature and humanity, with which he treated 
them. These sepavaie characters (rarely blondecl together) 
of au excellent scJiolar, and a polite, wcll-hred man ; a 
wise and honest statesman, and a devout, exemplary Chris¬ 
tian, were ull happily reconciled in this most amiable per¬ 
son ; and placed liini so high iti the opiiiinu of the world, 
that no one ever passed through life with more esteem and 
regard from men of all dispositions, parties, and denomi¬ 
nations.** * 

TRINCAVELLI (Victor), an eminent physician, but 
principally deserving notice as the editor of some of the 
first editions of tlte classics, was born at Venice in 
He began hU medical studies at Fadua, and went after¬ 
wards to Bologna, where I'ib became so distinguished for 
his knowledge of the Greek language, that the prolesBorir 
of the university would often consult him on dillicult pas¬ 
sages, and be was honoured by the name of the ** Greek 
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scholar/* Afier remaining icven years at Bologna, he re¬ 
turned to Padua to take his doctor*^ degree, and then to 
Venice, where^ his character preceding him, he was ap¬ 
pointed successor to Sebastian Futcareni in the chair of 
philosophy. His time was tehn divided between his lec¬ 
tures, his private studies, and his practice as a physician. 
The latter was lo extensive as to bring him annually about 
three thousand crowns of gold* lu 1551 he was appointed 
successor to John Baptist Monti, in the medical professor¬ 
ship wt Padua, and exchanged the profits of his practice for 
a salary of 950 crowns, which the senate afterwards in¬ 
creased to 1600* While professor here, be was the first 
who lectured on Hippocrates in the original language* 
Finding the infirmities of age approach, he resigned his 
ofHce, and returned to Venice, where he died in 1566, in 
the seventy-secoud year of bis age:* 

His medical writings, most of which bad been published 
separately, were printed together in 2 vols. fol* at Ley¬ 
den, in 1586 and 1592, and at Venice in 1599. He was 
editor of the following printipes editiones ; 1 . Thennistil 
Orationes,” 1534, foL 2 * Joannes Grammaticus Philo- 
ponus,*’ 1534, fol. 3. ** Epicteti Enchiridion, cum Arriani 
comment/* 1535, Svo. This was the 6 rst edition with 
Arrian, 4. Hesiod/* 1536, 4to. The scholia and text 
of this edition have formed the basis of every subeeciuent 
one* Trincavelli also published editions of Stobieus and 
other Greek writers, ‘ 

TRISSINO (JoHH George), an Italian poet, who en¬ 
deavoured to reform the style of his country, was bom at 
Vicenxa, July 3, J47S, and was descended from one of 
the most ancient families of that place. It liaa been said 
that it was late in life before he began hb studies, but aa 
the same writer who gives us this information, adds that 
upon hU fathe/s death, when he was only seven years old, 
he applied to them with spirit, it is evident he could not 
have lost much time* He was first educated at Vicenza, 
under a priest named Francis Gragnuola, and afterwards 
at Milan under the celehrateil Demetrius Cliaicondyles. 
To the memory of this last master, who died in 1511, 
Trisiino erected a monument in the church of St. Mary 
at Milan, or as others say, iu that of San Salvador, with an 
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inacription* From the Greek and Litm language, he pro-* 
ceeded to the study of mathematics, architecture! natural 
philosophy, and other branches which form a liberal edu¬ 
cation, In 1303 he married ^ and with a view to domestic 
happiness and literary retirement, went to reside on one of 
his estates, for he was left very opulent, at CriceoU on the 
Astego. Here he built a magnificent house, from hia own 
design, on which he employed one of his pupils in archi¬ 
tecture, the afterwards justly celebrated Palladio. 

Trissino lived very happily in this retreat, cultivating the 
arts and sciences, and especially poetry, for which he bad 
an early taste, until bis tranquillity was disturbed by the 
death of his wife, who left him two sons, Francis and Ju¬ 
lius. He now left Criccoli, and to dissipate his grief by 
change of scene, went to RomCi It was perhaps with the 
same view that he endeavoured to amuse himself by writing 
his “ {^ophonisba,*^ the first tragedy of modern times in 
whicli appeared some traces of ancient .tyle and manner. 
Leo X. who had received Trisslno with respect, and even 
friendship, intended to have this tragedy represented with 
great magnificence, but it does not seem certain that it was 
so acted. In the mean time Leo perceived in the author 
talents of a graver kind, which he might employ with ad¬ 
vantage, He accordingly sent him on some important di¬ 
plomatic business to the king of Denmark, the eiuperur 
Maicimiliao, and the republic of Venice about 151£i lu 
these respective courts, Trissino gained great credit, and 
during the intervals of his employments, formed con¬ 
nexions with the eminent men of all ranks who adorned 
the court of Leo. 

After the death of this pontiB' he returned to his own 
country, and married a relation! Blanche Trissina, by whoin 
he had a third son, Ciro ; but Leo's successor, Clement 
VIL soon recalled him to Home, and gnve him equal proofs 
of his esteem and confidence, by sending him as his am¬ 
bassador to Charles V. and to the senate of Venice. Some 
of his biographers say that he was created a knight of the 
golden fieece, either by Chiirlcs V. or by Maximilian, but 
Tiraboschi thinks that he never was admitted into that 
order, although he might have permission to add the fleece 
to his arms, and even uke the title of chevalier. Yoliairc^s 
blunders abr^pu Trissiim arc wholly uuaccountable. He 
makes him arrlihisliop of Ben even to at the time lie wrote 
his tragedy' and having this probably pointed out to him, 
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he endeavoured to correct the error by asserting in a sub^ 
sequent publication that bishcp Trissino, by the advice of 
the archbishop of Benevento^ chose Sophonisba for a sub'* 
ject, althougli Trissino never was either bishop or arch¬ 
bishop, nor an ecclesiastic of any rank, 

TrUsino now retired to Vicenza iti order to compose at 
more leisure a poem of which, many years before, he had 
laid the plan ; but his peace was at this time interrupted by 
domestic dissentions, in consequence of which he bad 
scarcely aftenvards a happy moment The eldest of his 
two sons by his iirst wife, died, and Julius, the second, bad 
conceived an aversion to his step-mother on account of the 
preference which his father seemed to give to her son CirOn, 
Mutual irritation ended in Trissino^s resolving to disinherit 
Julius and settle'all upon Giro, and in Julius threatening 
to commence a suit at law for the recovery of his mother’s 
fortune^ To add to Trissino's distress, his wife Blanche 
died in 1540, on which he disposed of her son in mar¬ 
riage, and went again to Rome in hopes of tranquillity^ 
There he remained some years, and finished and published 
his great poem, ** Italia liberata da Gothi/* In the mean 
time his son Julius was carrying on the law-suit at Venice, 
and was supported in it by his mother^j^ relations. This 
obliged Trissino to go thither in 154B, although so much 
afflicted by the gout, as to travel on a litter. From Venice 
he went tu Vicenza, where he found that Julius had begun 
to ukc possession of all his property, and ha was so much 
enraged at this conduct, as to make a will in which he to* 
tally disinherited his unnaturai son. Julius, more irritated 
than ever, carried on his Jaw-suit, and having obtained a 
decision in his favour, without ceremony took possession of 
his father’s house and the greater part of his goods. Tris- 
sino now returned to Home, bidding an eternal adieu to his 
country, in some Latin verses, in which he said, "he would 
go to some country under another climate, as he had been 
defrauded of liU paterual mansion, and as the Venetians 
had encouraged that fraud by a cruel sentence,'’ &c. 
He did not, however, long survive this latter disappoint¬ 
ment, but died at Kome about the end of 1550, in the 
scTenty-second year of his age. 

Trissino has tlic credit of having first difjcarded the 
shoclcles of rbyme^ and employed tlie vn'si or blank 

verse of the Italians. This he first tried in his “ Sopho- 
ntsba,*' and afterwards lu hU ** Italia liberata/’ the subject 
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of wbich was the liberation of Italy from the Goths by 
Belisarius; and it was his design to exhibit in this pc»ein, 
wbich oonsisU of twenty-seven boohs, a specimen of the 
tree epic, as founded on the example of Homer, and con* 
firmed by the authority of Aristotle: but into the nleritt 
of tbU poem it is not necessary to enter so minutely at 
Gingueng has done, since it seems universally acknow¬ 
ledged that of all the attempts at epic poetry which had 
hitherto appeared, the ** Italia Uberata^' may be con¬ 
sidered as the most insipid and uninteresting; nor from the 
time it first appeared, in 1547-S, was it ever reprinted 
unci) the Abbate Antonini gave an edition of it in i72d, 
S vols. 8vo, and in the same year it appeared in the col¬ 
lected works of the author, Verona, 2 vols. folio* In thU 
collection, besides his epic poem and the tragedy already 
mentioned, are, a comedy from Plautus, called 1 Simif- 
liml;” lyric poems, both Latin and Italian; and various 
prose treatises, almost all on grammar and on the Italian 
language*' As most of tlie great poets of his time wrote 
an Art of Poetry,’’ we find accordingly among Trissino’s 
works an attempt of this kind, Della Poetica,’’ which was 
originally published in 1529.' 

TRlbTAH L’HERMITE (Fbancis), a French poet and 
dramatic writer, was born in the castle of Souliers, in the 
province of la Marche, in 160When attuched to the 
household of the marquis de VerncuiJ, natural son of 
Henry IV. he fought a duel, in which bis antagonist, one 
of the guards, was killed, and Hed for some time to Eng¬ 
land* Heturning to Poitou, be found friends who obtained 
his pardon from Louis Xlll. ; and Gaston of Orleans made 
him one of his gentlemen in ordinary*, His life became 
then divided between poetry, gallantry, and gaming, and 
he experienced all the reveries and vicissiiudes to which 
such a life is exposed, many of wbich he had alluded to 
in bis Page disgracie,** a romance publLhed in 1G43, 
4to, He wrote much for the stage, and was seldum un¬ 
successful* His tragedy of Mariamne” ltd) keeps his 
reputation alive, altliougb it was fatal to the actor, Mon> 
dori, who performed the character of Herod, and' died of 
violent exertion* Trhtaiv was admitted into the French 
academy in 1649, but always lived poor. He died *Scpt* 7, 
1655, ill th^ fifty-fourth year of his age. His dramas and 
other poems were printed in 3 vola, 4to.. 
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There were two others of this neme: John BAFTisf 
Teistan L’Hbrmite who was geatleman of his 

majesty^s bedchamber, and brother to the preceding. He 
was author of the genealogies of several families; “ L^His- 
toirj^ g^iii2ologi{^ue de Ja T^^blesse de Touraine,*' J6€9^ 
fob; “ La fTosgane Francoise,’’ 1661, 4to; Les Corses 
Francoise,” Jt663,'12mo; “ Naples Francoise,*' 1663, 4to, 
&Ci containing the history of such persons in those coun* 
tries as have been attached to France. There was also John 
Teistan, son of Charles Tristan, auditor of accounts at Paris, 
He attached himself to Gaston of France, duke of Orleans, 
was well skilled in antit^uity and menials, and published a 

Historical Coinmeutary on the Lives of the Emperors,’' 
1644, S voU. foL a work full of curious observations; but 
Angeloni and father Sirmond found several faults in it, 
which Tristan answered with great aspcr]t 3 ^ He was Hv* 
ing in 1656. ^ 

TRITFIEMIUH (John), a celebrated abbot of the Bene¬ 
dictine order, and one of the most learned men'in the hf- 
teentli century, was born February 1, 1463, at Triteobeiin, 
in the diocese of Treves. After huishing his studies lie 
took the Benedictine habit, and waii made abbot of Span- 
helm in the diocese of IVlent^, in J433, wbteh abbey he 
governed till 1506, nud resigned it to be abbot of St, James 
at Wirtzberg. He died Dec. 13, I5l6, IVitliemius was 
well ac<iuainted both with sacred and profane )it?erature, 
and left various works, hisLoricat and biographical, among 
which the principal are, a treatise the illustrious ec¬ 
clesiastical Writers,” Cologn, 1546, 4to; in this book he 
gives soiueaccomit of S70authors; another “On theillusi- 
trious Men of Germanyand a third on those of ihe “Be- 
nedictiire Order,” 1C06, 4to, translated into French, 1635, 
4 to; six books “ On Polygraphy,” 1601, ful. irauslated into 
French; a treaiiie “On Stegajiography,” j. e. the various 
methods of writing, in cyphers, 1631, 4to, Nuremberg, 172K 
There is a scarce book ou this work, attributed to Augus¬ 
tus, duke of Brunswick, entitled “ GusUvi Sdaui £noda- 
tio Steganographiss J. Trithcrnii,” 1624, fob There are 
aUo various Chronicles,*' in “ Trithemii Opera historica,” 
1701, foL 2 voU, published by Freber, to which we'may 
add his works on religious subjects, 1605, fol. “Aniiaies 
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Hirsaugienaesj” 2 voU, iblioj a curiaus and important work, 
and others*^ 

TRIVET [Nicolas), a Dominican friarj son of sir Tho- 
jnaa Trivet, lord chief justice, was author of the '^Annales 
€* Regum Anglic,piibiished by Mr* Ant* HoU, of Unean^s 
college, Oxford, in ITlil, 2 voLa. 3vo* He Uved in the 
reigns of Edward E IL IIL and died in 1328. Biihop Nj- 
colson says that an excellent copy of his history, which 
John Pits subdivides into three several treatises, was in hU 
time in the library of Merton college, Oxford, whence 
several of our most eminent antiquaries have had very re- 
markable observations/' It is in French, and bears the title 
of Les Gestea des Apostolles, or the popes, enipereurs, 
et roiabut this must be a different work from the for¬ 
mer* Trivet left many other MSS* on various subjecbi of 
philosophy and theology, a commentary on Seneca's Tra¬ 
gedies, &c. Be was educated at Oxford, and esteemed 
one of the ornaments of the university in his time. ’ 

TROGUS^CPompeius), a Latin historian, was born in 
the country of the VocontUn Gauls, in Gallia Narboneiisis, 
and lived in the reign of Augustus, about the beginning of 
the Christian sera. His father enjoyed a situation^ under 
the emperor. We know, however, nothing of the per^ 
Bonal character of Trogus, nor should have heard of^ his 
name bad not Justin made an abridgmeut of his Univer¬ 
sal History,” comprized in forty-four books; the editions 
of which are noticed in our account of that classic, * 

TROMMlUS (Arrauam), a learned protestant divine, 
was born at Groningen in 1633, and studied the classics, 
belles lettres, philosophy, and theology in that university, 
under Desmarets, Aking, and other eminent professors. 
He travelled afterwards through Germany and Switzerland, 
and studied Hebrew under Buxtorf. He then visited 
France <iud England, and on his return was appointed cu¬ 
rate or minister, in the rlUage of Haven, where he re¬ 
mained until lG7t, when he was invited to be pastor at 
Groningen. In tins office be continued forty-eight years, 
and died in 171?, aged eighty-six. In his eightieth year 
he was created doctoc in theology at Groningen, as a tes¬ 
timony of respect on the part of the university* John Mar- 
tinius, of Dantzick, having begun a Concordance of the 

' KiteriiQ, XXXVlH.—Frrlitfi TtitalrtilD,—Ditpfb. * Ltl4iid+»— 
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Old Testametit^ in Flemish, Tmmnihjs compfeted it, and 
published jt at Atjisterdaoi, 1685—16^2, 2 vols, folia 
He al»o published a Greek Concordance of the Septuagint. 
He bad made preparations and corrections for a second 
editioti of the Flemish Concordance, but did not, we pre- 
tume, finish it, as it has never been printed. ^ 

TllOMP {Martin Happertz Van), a celebrated Dutch 
admiral, who mentioned in our account of De Uuyter, 
was born at the Briile, in Holland. He rose in the naval 
service by bis merit, after having distinguished himself on 
many occasions, especially at the famous engagement near 
Gibraltar in 1607. He was accounted one of the greatest 
seamen that had till that time appeared in the world ; and 
was declared admiral of Holland, by the advice of the 
prince of Orange. He ia that character defeated a large 
Spanish fleet iu 1630, and gained upwards of thirty vic« 
lories, of more or less importance, at sea; but was killed 
when under deck in an engagement with the English, in 
1653. The States General caused medals to be struck to 
hU honour, and lamented him as one of the greatest heroes 
of their republic. It is said that in the midst of bis greatest 
glory, he was modest and unassutning, and never arrogated 
a higher character than that of a burgher, and that of being 
the father of the sailors. His second son, Cornelius, who 
died iu 169], was also abrade olbcer, and signalized him¬ 
self in various naval engagements. * 

TRONCHIN (Thf.odoueJ, the first of a considerable 
family of learned men in Geneva and France, was born at 
Geneva, April 17, 1582, whither his^therhad lied on ac¬ 
count of religion, an<1 uartowdy escaped from the massacre 
of the protestants in 1572. He was then at Troyes, in 
^Champagne, and escaped by means of a priest, his friend 
and neighbour, who concealed him in hia house. He in¬ 
tended to go into Germany, and ojily to pass through Ge¬ 
neva ; but he remained there by tlie advice of an acquaint¬ 
ance, obtained the freedom of the city, and soon after was 
admitted into the couticil of two hundred in acknowZedg- 
nient of 'some services which be had done the State during 
the war with the Duke of Savoy. 

HUsujr, Theodore, was educated, by the advice of £e- 
2s, who was his godfather, and be made a vast progress in 
learning. The tesUmony which was given him in 1600, 

^ Moren.-^Ltt Lupg Bibl. S»ci^ * Morer1.~-Dict. Hut —Vaw. Ulit. 
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ivhen lie went to see foreign universities, represents liim 
as a person of very great hopes. He con^rmed this cha¬ 
racter among ail the learned men under whom he studied, 
or wuit whom he became acquainted during the course of 
his travels, and these comprized most of the etDinent men 
on the continent and in England. He returned to Geneva 
in 1606, and gave such proofs of his learning that he was 
the same year chosen professur of the Hebrew language. 
In 1607 he married Theodora Kocca, a woman of great 
merit in all respects, sister to the first syndic of the com¬ 
monwealth, and grand-datighcer to the wife of Theodore 
Beza, at whose house she had been educated, and whose god¬ 
daughter she was. He was chosen minister in December 
160ft, and created rector of the university in 1610. Iti 
1614 he was requested to read seme lectures in divinity 
besides those on the Hebrew language, on account of the 
indisposition of one of the professors; and when the pro¬ 
fessorship of divinity became vacant in J6ift, he was pro¬ 
moted to it, and resigned that of Hebrew, The same year 
be was appointed by the assembly of pastors and professors 
to answer the Jesuit Colon, wlio had ^attacked the French 
version of the Bible in ii book entitled Geneve Plagiaire.’' 
This he did in his Coton Plagiaire,’’ which was extremely 
well received by the public. Ac the same time he was sent 
with Diodati from the church of Geneva to the synod of 
Dort, where he displayed his great knowledge iii divinity, 
and a moderation which vv^s lii^idy applauded. Ho had 
permtssio]] to go tu the duke of Hoban for some months in 
1652, and fully answered the expectation of that nobleman, 
who shewed him afterwards great esteem, which he returned 
by iionouring the duke's memory ^vith an oration, which 
he pronounced some days after the funeral of that greiit 
man in 1638. He carried on a very extensive correspond¬ 
ence in the reformed countries, wliere he gained the friend¬ 
ship of the most learned men, and of several princes and 
great lords. He bad much facility in coinpoatug orations 
and Latin verses, aud his conversation was highly instruc¬ 
tive, for he had joined to the study of divinity and of se¬ 
veral languages, the knowledge of the law, and of other 
iciences, and of sacred and profaue history, especially with 
regard to the two last centuries, particulars of which lie fre¬ 
quently introduced, and applied when in company. In 1655 
he was appointed by the assembly of pastors to confer and 
concur with John Dury in the affair of the reunion between 
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the Lutberabs and the reformed, on which subject he wrote 
several pieces. He died of a fever on the 19th of Novem^ 
ber^ l€57j having survived alE the foreign divines whovvere 
present at the synod of DorL He was an open and sincere 
inan^ zealous for religion and the service of the churches, 
a great enemy to vices, though very mild towards persoiiSt 
His advice was highly esteemed both for the civil govern¬ 
ment, and in the two ecclesiastical bodies, and by strangers, 
a great number of whom consulted him. He left, among 
other children, LewisTronchin, who was a minister of the 
church of Lyons, and was chosen four years after to hll his 
place in the church and professorship of divinity at Geneva. 
He died in 1705. He was esteemed one of the ablest di¬ 
vines of his time, and a man of great liberality of senti¬ 
ment. He was well known to, and corresponded with our 
archbishops Tillotson and Tenison, and the bishops Comp¬ 
ton, Lloyd, and Burnet, who gives him a very high charac¬ 
ter in hU Tour through Switzerland* ^ 

TRONCHIN (Tiikodore), a celebrated physician, was 
apparently the grandson of Lewis Troncbin, and was born 
at Geneva in 1709. His father, John Robert Tronchin, 
having lost his property in the fatal Mississippi speculation, 
Theodore left home at the age of eighteen, and came to 
England to Lord Bolingbroke, to whom he is said to have 
been related,we know not in what degree; but Bolingbroke 
had it not in his power to do much for him, and he went to 
Holland to study chemistry under Boerbaave, whose work 
on that subject had engaged bis attention, and made him 
desirous of seeing the author. Boerhaave said to have 
soon distinguished Tronebin from the general mass of his 
pupils, and in I7:ii advised him to settle at Amsterdam, 
where he introduced him to practice, and in a short time 
Tronchin was at the head of the physicians of Amsterdam. 
Bat having married a young lady of the family of the cele¬ 
brated patriot De Witt, he fancied that the name w'ould be 
disgraced by his accepting a place at court, and therefore 
he refused that of first physician to the stadtboUier, and 
quitting Amsterdam when the stadtholderate was made 
hereditary, reierned to Geneva, where he could live in a 
pure republic* Here the cotincil gave him the title of ho¬ 
norary professor of mediciFie, but no duties were attached 
to it* It was not his intention, however, to be idle, and he 
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gaT« lectures on the general principles of medicine, in 
which be endeavoured to free the science from rooted pre¬ 
judices and false theories. In 1756 he was called to Paris 
to inoculate the children of ^he duke of Orleans. He had 
introduced this practice both in Holland and at Geneva, 
and, til the former at least, without almost any opposiliori; 
and the success he had lu hU iirst trial in France, on these 
princes of the blood, having contributed not a little to his 
celebrity, he rose to the highest honours of his profession, 
and acquired great wealth. In 1765 he was invited to 
Parma lo inoculate the royal children of that court. Al¬ 
though averse to accept any situations which might form a 
restraint upon his time or studies, he consented to the title 
of 6rat physician to the duke of Orleans, and in 1766 fixed 
his residence at Paris. The arrival of an eminent physician 
in Paris is always accompanied by a revolution in practice. 
Tronchin brought with him a new regimen, new medicines, 
and new methods of cure/ and many of them certainly of 
great importance'} purticularly the admission and change of 
air in sick rooms, and a more hardy method of bringing up 
children j lie also recoin mended to the ladies more exercise 
and less ed'eminacy in their modes of living and in diet. 
His prescriptions were generally simple; but perhaps his 
fame was chiefly owing to bis introducing tbe practice of 
inoculation, which he pursued upon the most rational plan. 
In all this he bad to encounter long established prejudices, 
and being a stranger, had to contend with the illiberality of 
some of the faculty, obstacles which he removed by a 
steady, humane course, and his frequent success com'» 
plated his triumplk. He was in person a fine 6gure; there 
- a mixture of sweetness and dignity in his countenance; 
his air and external demeanour inspired affection, and com¬ 
manded respect; his dress, voice, and manner, were grace¬ 
ful and pleasing^ all which no doubt gave an additional 
lustre to his reputation, and perhaps an efficacy to hU pre¬ 
scriptions. His extensive practice prevented his writing 
or publishing more than a few papers on some medical 
cases, one De colica pictorum,’* 1757, Svo, He also 
prefixed a judicious preface to an edition of “Oeuvres de 
Baiilou,^* L762, This eminent practitioner died Nov. 3o, 
17(^1, He was at that time a citizen of Oeneva, a title of 
which he wap very proud, a member of the nobility of 
Parma, first physician to the duke of Orleans, nml to the 
infant duke of Farmn, doctor of medicine of the universl* 
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ii& of Leyden, Geneva, antJ Monipellier, and a membef of 
the academy of acienceiii of Paris, of that of surgery, of the 
Royal Society of London [elected and of the aca« 

demies or colleges of Petersburgh, PUdinburgb, and Berlin.^ 
TROTTER, CATUEjtjNE* See COCKBURr^, 
TRUBERUS (PJiiMUs), celebrated for his learned trans* 
lations, was born in 1508. He was first a canon of Lay- 
bach, and began in I58i to preach publicly in the cathe^ 
dral of that city Luther’s doctrine concerning the sacra¬ 
ment in both Linds; and lo approve the marriageof priests; 
*0 that he embraced Luther’s party, and left Carniola to 
retire inio thu empire, ^^bere the town of Kempson cho^e 
him for their pastor.. He preached there for fourteen years, 
and acquired luueb fame by his translations. He translated 
into the Carniolan tougne, in Latin characters, not only 
the Gospels, according to the verition of Luther, with his 
catechism, but also the ^ibole New Testament, and the 
Psalms of David in 1553. At length the Stales of Carniola 
recalled litm home. He translated also'into hU mother 
tongue the confessiun of Augsburgh, and Luther's German 
sermons. Herman Fabricius Musemannns thus noucea 
TrubePs translation, with the addition of some other par¬ 
ticulars: ‘^Johit Ungnad baron of Sonneek in Croatia, at 
the tiiuc of the Augsburgh confession, caused the Bible to 
be translated into thu Sclavonian language at A orach in the 
duchy of Wirtembergh. In this iransiaiion he employed 
three learned Sdavonians; the hrst was named Primus 
Truber, the second Anthony Dalmata, and the third Ste¬ 
phen Consul. But these books were seized on the road, 
and are still shut up in casks at Newstad li^ Austria. The 
character is altogether singular, almost resembling an 
Asiatic or Syriac character, with pretty large and square 
letters. A copy of this Bible may be seen in the library of 
the landgrave of Uesiise* There ure also some copies of it 
Co be met with in Sclavonia." These Bibles are wilhont 
doubt printed in Cyrillic characters. Truber was banished 
Carniola a second time, and died June 20, 1586. The same 
year, in a letter he wrote to the deputies of Carniola, he 
subscribes himself “ Primus Truber, formerly canon in or¬ 
dinary, called and confirmed at Lay bach, pastor at Lack, 
at TufTer near Itatschacb, and at Bartholomew's field, 
ciiaplaln at S. Muximilian of Cilly, Sclaionian preacher at 
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Trieste, and after tbe iifst per!;ecution j^reacher at Rosem" 
burgb on iJae Tauber, paiitor at Keinpten and at Aurais, 
afterwards preaclier to the State*; of CanuoJa, anil at Hubta 
in the countv of Goergh, and after the secoikd persecution 
pastor at Can lieu, and mnv at Doredingen nearl'nbingen*’* ^ 
TRUBLET (Micuolas Chaalils Josepei), a French 
abb6 of temporary fame, but who h upon the whole rather 
faintly prai^ied by liU coumrymen, waa born at St* Mato in 
Dec* 1697* He was related to the celebrated Maupertuis, 
who dedicated the third volume of his works to him* His 
first appearance as ail author was in 1717, in his twentieth 
year, wlien he published lu the French Mercure/^ his 
Redactions uu Teleaiachui/* which served to Introduce 
him to La Moite and Foutenelle, who beenme afterwards 
not only the objects of liis constant esteem, but of a spe¬ 
cies of idol fit ry which posed him to the viUiciile of the 
wits of bis day* There are no memoirs of ids education 
and early progress, but it appears that he was treasurer of 
the church of Nantes, and afterwards archdeacon and ca¬ 
ll on of St. Malo, For some thne be lived In intUiiacy with 
cardinal 'i encin, and visited Rome with hiLH, but having 
no in r I [nation to a life of dependence, whatever advaniages 
it might bring, ha returned to Paris, and employed his 
time in literary pursuits,^ His irreproachable conduct and 
agreeable manners procured liim very general esteem as a 
man, but as a writer he never ranked high Iti the public 
opinion, ,And although very ambitious of a seat in the 
French academy, he did tiot reach that honour until I76L 
About siK years afterwards lie retired to his tiiitivo place, 
wlicre he died in March 17 70, His principal wurks were, 
1* “ Essais de litteraLure et de morale,’^ 4 vols* 12nno, which 
have been often reprinted and translated into other lun* 
gnages. Tliese essays, allhotigli the author was neither 
gifted with the elegance of La Bruy ere, nor i^ltii the penc¬ 
il ution of La Roehefoucault, contain much good sense and 
knowledge of books and men* 2* Patiegyritjues des 
Saiius," a wmk feebly written, hut to which he prefixed 
some valuable rejections ua eloquence* It was in this xvork 
lie incurred the displeasure of Voltaire* He in general 
disliked the poetry of ins country, and bad not only the 
courage and imprudence to say that he thought It in gene* 
ral monotoiioiis, but that he was unable tu read even the 
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‘^Henkiade” of Voltaire withojut yawning* Voltaire re- 
aente<] this in a satire, entitled “ Le Pauvre Diabk,’^ but 
afterwards became reconciled to the abbe* 3, “ Meiuoires 
pour aervir a Tfiistoire de Mesaieura de la Motte et de Fon- 
tenelle,’* 1761, He was a contributor also to the 

Journal dea Savans,^* and to tbe** Journal Chretien,*’ 
which was establiahed in defence of religion against the 
inBdel writers of that time.' 

TRUMBULL, orTHUMBAL (William), an estimable 
and upright statesiuaiij w'as born at Kasciiampsted in Berk^ 
shire ill August lb3B. He was the eldest son of William 
Trumbull, esq* a justice of peace in Berkshire, and grande 
son of another VVilliam 'JVuiuhiill, who was agent and en¬ 
voy from James 1. to the archduke Albert at Brussets, from 
]60£if to the end of 1625. This great man, for such he ap¬ 
pears to have been, made a large collection of iettcr^, me¬ 
moirs^ minutes, and negociations, of all the men of note 
in his time, with whom he entertained a constant and fami* 
liar correspondence. These documents, which are, or were 
lately, in the gallery at Ensihampsted park, suAiciently show 
hU care, industry, vigilance, and sufficiency, in the em^ 
ployment he served ; and he appears to have been the fa¬ 
mily pattern and model which srr William Trurubutl, the 
subject of our memoir, bad in his eye, and spurred hitn on 
to ail imitation of those virtues which, if they appeared so 
bright in the grandfather, shone forth in much greater 
lustre and perfection in the grandson. 

Mr. Trumbull was educated partly at hooie and partly at 
Oakingham scbaol, to which he was sent in 1G49. In 1654 
he was admitted a gentleman cocimoner, under Mr. T. 
Wyat, in St. John’s college, Ostford, but removed three 
years after to Ail Souls, on being chosen a fellow. In 
1659, he went out bachelor of laws. In 1664 he began his 
travels througii France and Italy, and lived there with the 
lords Sunderland, Godolphin, and the bishop of London, 
Dr. Compton. Ip 1666 he returned to college, and the 
following year practised as a civilian in the Yice-cbancellor’s 
court. From some MS memorandums of hti life written by 
himflelf, it appears that about this time be conducted an 
appeal to the lord chancellor Clarendon, and carried a point 
respecting the non-payment of fees for his doctor’s degree, 

t Eulofjrby O*Alembert,^Dicl. HUt.—Lft I^cnlfislF d«i Udiqiihi Ce1ebr«t, 
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by wbtcb be gained great credit, and all the business of the 
Tice-chancellor** court- In July of this year, 1667, he tooL 
the degree of LL, D* and in Michaelmas termt 1^68, wa« 
admitted of DoctoiV Oomtnons, after which he saya he at¬ 
tended diligently the courts, and took notes. 

In 1670 be married a daughter of sir Charles Cotterell, 
and the same year his fatlier settled upon him the yearly 
sum of 350f. which, he adds, sharpened his indusitry in 
his profession. In 1672^ some deaths and promotions coti- 
tributeJ to increase his practice, now worth 500/. per ann.; 
and about the same time he got the reversion of the place 
of clerk of the signet on sir Philip Warwick*s death, which 
happened in 1682, In the following year, began hb ca¬ 
reer of public employmentj by his accompanying lord 
Dartmouth to Tangier^. In this expedition he was ap¬ 
pointed judge advocate of the deet, and comuiEsaioner for 
aottling the properties of the leases of houses, &-c. at Tan- 
giors, between the king and the inhabitants. For this ser¬ 
vice we abould suppose he was iiol very amply remune¬ 
rated, as he makes here a remark on *' the great differetice 
between the value of asshtHoce wK^n wanted, and after 
it is given and done with*” In November be returned, 
and returned hit profession in Doclort Conimous; and 
about the same time, refuted the place of secretary of war 
in Ireland. 

In 1684, Jie was presented to the king by lord Boches- 
ter, and received the honour of knighthood j and waa also 
made clerk of the deliveries of the ordnance stores, a 
place worth 300L a yeai^^ In 1685, be wan appointed en¬ 
voy extraordinary at the' court of France, against hia in^ 
dtnatioti; but the king [James IL) insisted upon it, and 
gave htni a pension of 2001. a year, in lieu of his place 
of clerk of the deliveries, which he could not hold with 
bis appointment as envoy. Hts conduct in this office 
does him much credit* l^ing in France when the Pro¬ 
testants were persecuted in consequence of the revocation 
of the edict of Nantz, he remonstrated against it, and 
Apoke his opinion with a freedom which was not very ac¬ 
ceptable, either at the court where he was, or that from 
which he came; and when he found hit remonstrances m 
vain, ho took every method he could, by his privilege, to 
harbour many of the persecuted Protestants, and assisted 
ihent tn recovering their effects, and conveying them to 
England. It was probably on this account that he was re- 
VOL. XXX. E 
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catled in 16 $S, as hit services were todvalttahle to be 
laid aside, the kinj; appointed him ambuiador eHtraordU 
nary to the Ottaman. Porte; and before he embarked^ 
the Turkey-company preaeiued him with e.goid oup, 
lue siaty pounds. He . was continued ItL thu eipbassy by 
Willum riL and remaiDed there until 1691. He then re¬ 
turned from Con Stan tinppkv principaily^by land. In 16^4 
and 169J he was advanc^ to he pna of the lorcU.of the 
treasury, a member of the privy-^uocit, and principal 
secretary of state* Ho was also, ^vernor of the Turkey- 
company : and had been several times member of parlia¬ 
ment, and once nepreitenteef tlm university of Oi^ford* His 
epponunities to acquire diplomatic knowledge, and to un^ 
darstand the intrigues of negodation, induced him once to 
say to king William, Do not. Sir, serid erobasiiies to Italy, 
but a fleet into the Mediterranean^* 

^ In 1637, he resigned all hit ei^loym^nts, and retired 
to East Hampsted, where he died December 14,1716, and 
was buried in East Hampsted church. It was in this re- 
turement that, in 1705, he became acquainted with Pope *, 
wKo then lived at Binfield* Pope iqfi»rmed Mr. Spence, 
that he ^ loved veiy much to re^ and ulk of the classics 
in his rettremen^ We used to .take a ride out together 
three or four days in the week, and at last almost every 
day..'* Hit letters to Pope breathe an air of uncommon good 
temper, good sense, candour, and tranquiUity of mind. 
They evince the scholar, the man of ta^te, and the gentle¬ 
man, miaed with the clearest sense of prx^priety. It ap¬ 
pears that sir William was the very flrst person that urged 
Pope to undertake a translation of the Iliad. Besides these 
letters in Pope's Works, several written by lum while he 
was ambassador in France, are preserved in the psper- 
o^ce, and extracts from others have been prittted by sir 
John Dairymple. His well-written character of sir Wil¬ 
liam Dolben, archbishop of York, we have already given in 
our account of that prelate. We ought not to omit, that 
he had been a friend and patron to Dcyden, who, in the 
postscript to his Virgil, pays him a very elegant .compli- 
, meat: ^ If the last £neid ahin^ among iu fellows, it is 
owing to the commandi of sir William Trumbull, one of 
the principal secretaries of state, who re com mended it as 

- . 
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hU favioiirit* to my care; and for hh sake particularly I 
havotnado it mine. For wKq would confess weariness when 
Ai enjoined fresh' iabourf I coirtd not but invoke the 
astittaoce of a.inose for this last office : 

' -Extremum bunc, Arethnaa^ ■ 

ncget quia esminaOttllo ?" 

Sir Williinl Trumbull's 6rst wife in [704^ he mar* 

ried Judith, daughter of Henry A1e]tauaer, fourth earl of 
Sterling, by wbom he had a son of his own names who died 
in 1750, and whose daughter and sole heir married the bon. 
colonel Martin Satidys. Sir William had a brother, the 
rev. Dr. Charles TruEhbdlt^ who died Jan. 8, 1724. He was 
rector of Stystead in Essex, and Hadley in Suffi>lk, knd 
chaplain to archbishop Bancroft, but quitted these livings 
at the Rcvotiuion. * " f. . . ' . 

TRYE (Charles Br^DOn), * learned surgeon j and 
senior surgeon of the cOuoty*infirmsry, Gloucester, was 
descended from the ancient family of Trye, of Haidwick; 
CO. Gloucester, and was bom Aug.'S 1, 1757. He married 
Mary, elder daughter of the rev, Sadiuel Lysons, rector of 
Kodmarton, by whom he left three sons and five daugh¬ 
ters fv and was consequently related to the two celebrated 
antiquaries. In 1797, he succeeded to a 'considerable 
estate; consisting of the manor, advowson, and chief landed 
property in the parish of Leckhampton, near Chehetiliam, 
under the will of his cousin, Henry Norwood, esq. whose 
family had possessed them for many generations.—This 
gentleman will be long regretted, not only as a surgeon, 
but as a man extremely useful in various undertakings of 
national concern, such as rail-roads, canals, &c.' in the 
planning of which he evinced great genius. As a surgeon, 
his practice was extensive, and his success great. Many 
arduous and difficult operations he performed, which ended 
in perfect cures, after others of eminence had shrunk from 
the undertakings. His operations were conceived and exe* 
cuted from a perfect knowledge of the structure of the hu¬ 
man body, attained by a well-grounded education^ and 
constant intense study through life. He was educated un¬ 
der the eminent surgeon, Mr. Russell, of Worcester ; then 
studied under John Hunter; was house-surgeon to the 
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WeiitTiimfiter Irtfirmary^ aud aftertvards as^isUtit to tire ver^' 
ingenious and acieiuific Sheldon. He was for some time 
house-surgeon and apothecary to the infirmary in Clou- 
eestet^ Shortly after he quitted that situadont he was 
elected surgeon to tbi* charity, an office which be filled for 
near thirty years, discharging itt duties with great credit 
to himself; while those placed under his care were sensihl'e 
of the adraatages they possessed from his assiduous atten¬ 
tion to'their sufferittgi. He trained up several surgeons, 
many of whom are exercising the oiedloal profession in 
various parts of the hingdom^ with credit to their precep¬ 
tor, honour to themselves, and udUty to mankind. As au 
author, he was well known to the literary part of the me¬ 
dical world, and published I J. Remarks on Morbid Re¬ 
tentions '‘of Urine,’* 17S4. 2, “ Review of Jesse Foot's 

Observations on the Venereal Dllease,’* (being art answer 
to his attack on John Hunter,) I7S7. “An Essay on 
the swelling of the lower Extremities incident to Lying-in 
Women,” 1792, 4. I lustrations of some of the Injuries 

In which the lower Limbs are eKpoied,” (with plates), 
1302. 5* Essay on some of the Stages of the Opetatioa 

of Cutting for the Stone,** ISl 1, 6, “ An Essay on Aneu¬ 

risms,** in Latin, was far advanced in the press several 
years ago, but was Laid aside, and not quite completed at 
the author’s death. He has left several interesting cases, 
and other observations, in manuscript} and many of hi^ 
papers of a misceiianeous nature, connected with the pro- 
feisjon, are to be found in various periodical publications. 
He was a steady friend and promoter of the Vaccine inocu- 
Utloti,' 

TRYPHtODORUS, an ancient Creek poet, as we learn 
from Suidas; was an Egyptian ; but nothing can be deter¬ 
mined concerning his age. Seme have fancied him older 
than Virgil, but wtlhrout the least colour of probability. 
Others have made him a contemporary with Quintus Cala¬ 
ber, Nonnus, Coluthus, and Museetts, who wrote the poem 
on Hero and Leander, because they fancied a resemblance 
between his s^le and theirs; but this m a precarious arguv 
ment, nor U it better known when these authors Jived, AU 
therefore that can be reasonably supposed concerning the 
age of Tryphiodorus is, that he lived between the reigii-v 
of Sever us and Anastasitit; the former of whom died at 


^ Gent. Hif. tqI. IXXXT, 
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lli€ b^ginikiug of the third century, and the Ulter at the 
beginning of the sixth. 

His reputation among the aneients, if we may judge 
from their having given him the title of grammarian, waa 
very couslderabk; for, though th|^word giamDUsrifto be 
now applied to persons altogether attentive^ to the taioutio 
of languagi^i yet it waa auciciuly a thTe of honour, and 
particularly bestowed on such as wrote weU and politely vi 
every way. The writings of this author were extremely 
numerous, as we learn from their titles preserved by Sai¬ 
das ; yet none of them are come down to us, exi^ept his 
“ Uestruction of Troy*” which be calls ‘‘ A Sequel to the 
Iliad,” He also wrote a new Odyssey, which Addison hat 
rleacribed with equal truth and humour. After having pro¬ 
posed to speak of the several species of false wit among 
the ancients, he says, “<rhe hr^it 1 shall produ^^ are the 
IJpogranimatists, or Letter-droppers, of antiquity, that 
would take an exception, without any reason* against some 
particular letter in the alphabet, so as not to admit i% once 
into a whole poem. One Tryphiodorus was a great master 
in this kind of writing. He composed an Odyssey, pr epic 
poem on the adventures of Ulysses, consisting of four and 
twenty books, having entirety banished the letter A from 
his bpolt, which was called * Alpha,’ heus a non 
iucetidfff because there was not an Alpha in it. His second 
book was inscribed ‘ Beta’ for the same reason : in short, 
the poet excluded the whote four and twenty letters in their 
turns, and shewed them, one after another, that lie could 
do his business without tbeni. It must have been very 
pleasant to have seen this poet avoiding the reprobate let¬ 
ter, as much as another would a false quantity ; and mak¬ 
ing hjs escape from it through the several Greek dialects, 
when he was pressed with it in any particular syllable. 
For, the most apt and elegant word in the whole language 
was rejected* like a diamond with a flaw in it, if it ap¬ 
peared blemished with a wrong letter. 1 shall only observe 
upon this head, that if the work I have here mentioned 
had been now extant, the Odyssey of Tryphiodorus in all 
probability would have been oftener quoted by our learned 
pedants than the Odyssey of Homer. What a perpetual 
fund would it have been of obsolete words and phruses, 
unusual barbarisms and rusticities, absurd spellings and 
complicated dialects! I make no question, but it would 
have been Looked upon as one of the most valuable trea- 
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suriS of the Gr^ek tongue/' It may be necessary'to add 
that thU singular comiK>»itio[i does not exiat^ and that some 
'have good-naturedly doubted whether it was written by 
oar TrypliiodoroSi 

The first edition of Tryphiodoms's “ Destruetbn of 
Troy” was published at Venlde by -AlduSj^ together with 
Quinrns CalaberV ** Paralipomena,*’ and Coluthus's Poem 
ow the rape of Helen. It was afterwards reprinted nt .se- 
Teral places, particniarty at Franefort in 1JS8A, by Frisch- 
linusj who not only restored many corrupted passages in 
the original, but added two Latin versions, one in prose, 
the'other in verse. That in verse was reprinted with the 
Greek at Oxford, 1743, in Svo, with an English translation 
ih' vCrse; hud notes upon both the Greek and the Eoglish 
by'J, Merrick of Trinity-college. There is another good 
edition more recently published tfy Mr. Northmore, Ox¬ 
ford, 1791, Svo; and one was printed at Lcipsic in 1S09, 
in fol. HtnouJiting only to twenty-five copies.* 

TSCHIRNHAUSEN (EttN^OY Walter), an inge¬ 
nious inathematician, lord of Killingfwald and of Stolzen- 
berg in Lusatia, was born April 10, 1651. After having 
served as a volunteer in the army of Holland in 1672, 
he travelled into most parts of Europe, a« England, 
Gernnariy, Italy, France, &;c« He went to Paris for the 
third time in 1662 ; where he communicated to the Acade¬ 
my of Sciences, the discovery of the curves called from 
him Tschirnhauseii''s Caustics; and the academy in conse¬ 
quence elected the inventor one of its foreign members 
On returning to Italy, he was des^irons of perfecting the 
science of optics; for which purpose he estmbltshed two 
gUss-woVbsj from whence resulted many new improve¬ 
ments in dioptrics and physics, particularly the noted 
burning-glass which he presented to the regent. ■ Jt was to 
likiir too that Saxony owed its porcelain manufactory* 

Content with the enjoyment of literary fame, Tsebiru-' 
hailsen refused a]) other honours that were oBered him* 
I;eslrnliig was his sole detighL He searched out men of 
tsdentfi, and gave them encouragement. He was often at 
the expence of priuting the useful works of other men, for 
tire benefit of the public; and died, beloved and regretted, 
tire I ] th of September, 1708* 

Tschirnhauseu wrote, ‘'De Medicina Mentis & Corporis,'' 

t Ui rrl^k^fl Dlsucftation prcilstd to liii Edition,—Speeutor, No, 69 1 
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printed at Am^tefdam in And tbe following me- 

inoifs were printed' in the rolnmet the Academy of 
Sciences; I* Observattona on Buttling Glassea of i or 4 ' 
feet diameter; vol. 2, Observation* on ibe Gla» 

of a Tele5C0pe> convex on both sidea^ of 32 feet focal 
dUtaiicei ]T(M. X On tlie Hadii of Curvature^ with I be 
finding the Tangents^ Quadratures^ and Rectificatians of ^ 
many ciirvesi HOI. 4. On the Tangents of Mechanical 
Curves; 1702. 5, On a method of QtindratoreBi; 1702,' 

TSCHUDI (Giles de), one of a family of Swiss ivritets, 
and landaman of the canton of Glarus, was born hi 1505. He ' 
devoted much of his time to historical researches^ and pro*- 
ducedf among other works of less note, a “ Chronicle/' 
which, whatever its merits, retnained in manuscript until 
1734, when it was publUhed at Baale tn 2 vola, foK He 
died in 1572. Another %f the fatnily, DojtfiNiCK TscuDi, 
who died in 1654, wrote in Latin, on the Constitution of ' 
tlie Benedictine congregation in Swilaerland,” and an so 
count of the founders of that abbey, which was printed in 
1651, 8ro. A third, JOHN HeNEY Tscuof, who died in 
172!^, and was a zealous protestant, bis predecessors being 
equally zealous catholics, was the author of an account of 
the abbes of St, Gall, 1711, 4to; a “Chronicle" of the 
canton of Glaris, 1714, 8vo, both in German. He also 
conducted a literary journal from 1714 to 1726, which was 
ordered to be burnt by the public executioner in cousew 
quence of the freedoms he took with popery. Tliere was 
also a John Peter Tscudj, who wrote in German a 
“ History of Werdenbergj" published in 1726.* 

TUCKER (AfiRAHAM), an ingenious English writer, was 
born in London Sept. 2, 1705, of a Somersetsbire family} 
his father was a nierchatit,bis mother was Judith, daughter 
of Abraham TiUard, esq. Both hli parents died before be ' 
was two years old, and lef^ him under the care of hit 
grandmother Titlard and his maternal uncle sir Isaac Til- 
lard, a man of strict piety and morality, of whose memory 
Mr, Tucker always spoke with the highest veneration and 
regard, and who took the utmost pains to give his nephew 
principles of integrity, benevolence, and candour, with a 
disposition to unwearied application and industry in his pur¬ 
suits. He was educated at Bisbop^s Stortford, and in 1721 

( UnltOD^i Dj«tr-^Dr, Ole^^f Sdp|i]ei|ijeDt to the EneycL Bntaonica, an em- 
pte aoeountj cbi^j from the Acta firuditonipi, Leipsk;, HQ?, 

* Diet. dooDiitt. 
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wa» ^r>tered as a gentleqaao conimpDer jd Merton-college^ 
Oxford, where his fayourite studka were meUpfayaics and 
the mathematics. He there engaged masters to teach him 
French, Itslian, and music, ef which last he was very fund. 
In 1726 he-was einered of the Icmer Temple. Soon after* 
wards, and jutt before be came of age,' be lost hts guar* 
diaii sir Isaac* He studied enuugb of the law to be useful 
tq himself and hU friends; but hit foruiite not requiring tt, 
and hts coustiiutiati not being strong, .he was never called 
to the bar. Be usually spent'the sumn^or-vacations in 
tours through different parts of ^Engiernl,'Wales, aird Scot¬ 
land, and once passed six weeks in fVaiM and Flariders. 
In 1727 lie purchased Betcbwcrth-castle wub.its estate. 
He then turned his attention more to rural affairs, and with 
Liii usual indu!$try wrote down numberlesN observations 
ivhicb he collected in diicourees %itb his farmeri, or ex¬ 
tracted finom various authors on the subjeuu On the 3d of 
February, 1736, he married Dorothy, daughter of Edward 
Barker, esq. afterwards cursitor baron of the exchequer, and 
receiver of the tenth*. By her he had three danghterst 
Dorothy, who died under three yearn old, Judith, and 
Dorothea.Maria, who^ on the-27ih of October, 1763, mar¬ 
ried sir Henry Paulett John, baft, aud died on the 5th 
of May, 176S, leaving one son. Mrs. Tucker died the 7th 
of May, 4 754, aged 46. As they had lived together in the 
tcnderest harmony, the las* was a very severe stroke to 
Mr. Tucker. His first amuiement was to ^collect all the 
letters which had passed between them whenever they hap¬ 
pened to be absent from each other, which be copied out 
in books twice over, under the title of The Picture of 
artless Love;^^ one copy he gave to her father, who sur¬ 
vived her five years, and ih&other he kept to read over to 
his daughters frequently* Bis princtpal attention then was 
to instruct his daughters; he taught them French and 
Italian, and wbatever else he thought might be uaefal to 
them to know. In 1755, at the request of a friend in the 
weU of England, he worked up some materials which he 
aeutlbim into the form of a pamphlet, then published und;et 
the .title of “ The Country Genlleman^s Advice to his Son 
on the Subject of Party Clubs/' printed by Owen, Tern- 
pie-bar j and be soon after began writing The Light of 
Nature pursiued,” of which he not only ^rmed and wrote 
over several sketches before he fixed on the method he de¬ 
termined to pursue, but wrote the complete copy twice 
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with hii owQ hftnd; bat ttunkiiig hi^ style was naturally 
ftitF and laboared* m order to imptovo it, be had employed 
much time iti ttudying the mote elegant writers and orators^ 
and translating many orations of Cicero, Demosthenes^ 
and, twice over, ** Cipero de Oratore/’ After this he 
composed a little treaUse called “ Vocal Sounds,*' printed, 
but never published; contriving, with a few additional leU 
tera, to fix the pronunciation to the whole alphabet in such 
manner, that the sound of any word may be conreyed on 
paper as eiactly as by the voice. ^His usual method of 
spending hia time was to rise very early to bis studiesf in 
winter buraiug a lamp in order to light his own Ere before 
hi% servants were stirring* After breakfast be returned to 
his studies for two or three hours, and then took a ride on 
horseback, or walked. The evenings in summer he often 
spent in walking over^bis farms and setting down his re¬ 
marks ; and in the winter, while in the country, reading to 
hia wife, and afterwards to his daughters. In London, 
where he pasted some months every winter and spring, he 
passed much time in the same manner, only that hU even¬ 
ings were more fre^nently spent in friendly parties withsome 
of his relations who lived near, and with some of his old fellow 
coLlegtates or Temple friends. His walki there were chiefly 
to transact any business he bad in town, always preferring 
to walk on all his own errands, to sending orders by a ser¬ 
vant, and frequently when be found no other, would walk, 
he said, to the Bank to see what it was o'clock. Besides 
his knowledge in the classics and the sciences, he was per¬ 
fectly skilled lit merchant's accompts, and kept all bis 
books with the exactness of an accompting-house; and be 
was ready to serve his neighbours by acting as justice of 
peace. HU close application to his studies, and writing 
latterly mqcb by caudle and Ump^light, weakened his 
sight, and brought on cataracts, which grew so much worse 
after! fever in the spring, 1771, that he could no longer 
amuse himself with reading or writing, and at last could 
not walk, except in his own garden, without leading. This 
was a great trial on bis philosophy, yet it did not tall him; 
he not only bore it with patience, but cheerfulness, fre¬ 
quently being much diverted with the mistakes his inflrmity 
occasioned him to make. His last illness carried him off 
on the 20th of November, 1774, perfectly sensible, and 
^ he bad lived, easy and resigned, to the last. 
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' He publl^^iet] a pamphlet entitled ** Man in. (jaest of 
bimtelfj'* in reply Ui sohie fttrictitre«:xi^ a. note lo hi* 
**’FreeWiiL” He had no turn for politic!^ or public life^ 
and never eould he indncod to becoaie a cancUebUe to re* 
present the county of Surrey,, to wbiob hb fortune, abitt* 
ti&i, and character gave him full pretenaiona ** My 
thoughtj!^^* Buys'Mr, Tifcfcer of hiin'sejf, ** have taken a 
turn, fratn 'earliest youth,' toward* searching into the 
foiind^iorM and measures of:right:and wrong; my love for 
retirement fiirnblied'me'witli cnntiniwi ieiaure; and 
the exdrcTs^ of myTcasoti'has been mj daily employment*^* 
He oitce, ho^vev^, wasdflduced tn^aitend a public meeting 
at Epsom in jthe begiimiiig of ihe prenentreign, when party 
ran very high, ind when stt'’J oseph'M^wb^y began to 
exercise bis talent fbrpoetry by^iwllad on the^occasion, 
hr which he introduced Mr: Tucker and other gentlemen 
whO' differed from him in their opinions* far from 
being hurt by this, Mr, Tucker was highly amused at the 
representation given of himself, and actually set the ballad 
to music* 

Having before provided for his younger daughter, he 
left Ills estate at Betcltworth to his eldest daughter, who 
was unmarried, and a more worthy successor could not have 
been found* With the strong undenUndtug of her father, 
she inherited his good and aoiiabtequalities; and though 
posses ted of learning which ts not often found in a lady, it 
was never obtruded in conversation* Friendly to her neighs 
boors, khid to her tenants, benevolent to the poor, she 
died unmarried Nov* 26, 1794, respected and regreued by 
all who were acquainted with her, leaving sir Henry Paulet 
St. John Mild may, herVister^t only son, heir to her estates, 
who, in 179jlj sold the manor, mansion^boiise, &c. to 
Henry Peters, esq* banker in London, the present owner, 
who haa made great improvements, and enlarged the estate 
by purchasei* 

Mr. TuokerU Light of Nature pursued,*’ a work not 
now much read, was published in 7 vo)*« 8vo, of which the 
6rst-three were published by himself in 1769, under the 
assumed name of Edward Search, esq, and the four laJt, 
after hn death, as “ The postbumons work of Abraham 
Tuoker, esq.” It consists of disquisitions on most disputed 
points and obscure theories in metaphysics, politics^ divi* 
luty, &c« in which are many bold and original thoughts, 
but conreyed in a style and manner which has jlrevented 
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tbe work from belngr much a faTotirke with the ptihliicp 
Although it) general praued for liberality of dentiinent, he 
has been by one party censured oin account of bis servile 
adherence to the doctrines of the established cburoh^ and 
by another hat -been claimed as a supporter of what ia 
e^Led Unitarian ism.’ 

■ TUCKER (JosrA«), a learned Eitglish divine, bat more 
celebrated as a political writer, was at Laugharn, in- 
Carmarthenshire, in 1713p His &ther was a farmer, and 
having a sad all'estate left him near Aberyitwith, in Gardi* 
gaUsbire, he removed thither; and perceiving that bis soil 
had a torn for learning, be sent him to Ruthin school in 
Denbighshire, where be made so great progress in the 
classics that he obtained fto eafaibition at St John's college, 
Oxford* The journey from hit native place to the univer^ 
sity was Jong, and at that time very tedious, on account of 
the badness'of tbe roads. Ho travelled therefore for some 
time on foot, until old Mr. Tucker, feeling for his son's 
reputation, as well as for his ease, gave him his own horse. 
But upon his return, young Josiah, with true filial affection, 
considered that it was better for him to walk to Oxford 
than for his father to repair on f>ot to the neighbouring 
markets and fairs, which had been the case, owing to this 
new regulation* The horse was accordingly returned i and 
our student, for the remainder of the time he continued at 
the university, travelled on foot backward and forward with 
his baggage at his bflck« 

At the age of twenty-three he entered into holy orders, 
and served a curacy for some time in Gloucesterabire. 
About 1737 he became curate of St Stephen's church, 
Bristol, and was appointed minor canon in the cathedral of 
that city* Here he attracted the notice of Dr. Joseph But¬ 
ler, then bishop of Bristol, and afterwards of Durham, 
who appointed Mr, Tucker his domestic chaplain. By the 
interest of this prelate Mr* Tucker obtained a prebendai 
stall in the cathedral of Bristol; and on the death of Mr, 
Cafeott, well known by his treatise on the deluge, he be- 
canle rector of St* Stephen. The inhabitants of that pa¬ 
rish consist chiefly of merchauts and tradesmen, a etreum- 
stahee which greatly aided his natural inclination for com¬ 
mercial and political studies. When the famous bill was 
brought into the House of Commons for the naturalization- 

’ _ t Manning and B»y'i Hiit, of Surrer* 
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4>f the Jewif Mr, Tucker took m decided part In ra^anr of 
the measure^ and wa9f indeed, its most able advocate; but 
for this be was severely attacked in pamphlets^ newapa^ 
pert, and tnagazmet; and the people of Brittol burnt his 
effigy dressed in canonicals, together with bit letters on 
behalf of naturalization*^^ In 17£S he published an able 
pamphlet on the “ Turkey Trade/’ in which ho demdn- 
sErates the evils that result to trade in general from char¬ 
tered companieB. At this period lord Clare {afterwards 
c^irl Nugent) was returned to paHlament for Bristol, which 
honour he obtained chiefly through the strenuous exertions 
of Mr. Tucker, whose influence in his large and wealthy 
parish was almost decisive on such an occasion. In return 
for this favour the earl procured for him the deanery of 
Gloncester, in 1753, at which time he took hia degree of 
Jy, D. So great was his reputation for commercial know¬ 
ledge, that Dr. Thomas Hayter, afterwards bishop of Lon¬ 
don, who was then tutor to hU present majesty, applied 
to Dr, Tucker to draw tip a dissertation on this subject 
for the perusal of his royal pupil. It was accordingly done, 
and gave great satisfaction. This work, under the title of 
“The Elements cf Commerce/’ was printed in quarto, but 
never published. Dr. Warburton, however, who, after hav* 
iiipTieen member of the same chapter with the dean, at 
Bristol, became bishop of Gloucester, thought very dif¬ 
ferently from the rest of mankind, in respect to hia talents 
and favourite pursuits} and said once, in bUcoarse manner, 
that “ hia Dean’s trade weh religion, and religion his trade.” 
The dean on being once asked concerning the coolness 
which subsisted between him and Warburton, his answer 
^as to the following purpose * The bishop afFjgcts to con¬ 
sider me with contempt; to which i say nothing. He has 
sometimes spoke ri coarsely of me; to which 1 replied dq- 
thing. He has said that religion is my trade, and trade 
is my religion. Commerce, and its connections have, it is 
true, been favourite objects of my attention, and where is 
the crime ? And as for religion, 1 have attended carefully 
to the duties of my parish : nor have 1 neglected my ca- 
ihedral. The world kngws something of roe as a writer on 
religious subjects; and I will add, which the world does 
not know, that 1 have written near three hundred sermons, 

* lUr, Seviimd Hayi, his being btirbt in w occivioDed bf la ciMj ht 
«rutc la supporl of ibe Hessian • vbo cjme to settle in Engtjiiid. 
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and preached them aUj again and again. My heart i^i ftl 
ease on that pcofe, and my con»cieiicLv thank God^ 
not accuse me/’ Ti>e fact is, that altheegh ihere U no 
posarble connection betweeo the business of oummerce and 
the duties of-a clergyman, he had studied theology In all 
its branches scientifically, and his varioiii puhlicationft on 
moral and religious subjects show him to be deeply vented 
in theology. 

-In 177], when a ttrong attempt was made lo procure an 
abolition of BubscriptioLi to the thirty-nine articles, Dr. 
Tucker came forward as an able advocate of the church oi' 
Englaud, yet admitted that some rcfonn^tlon of the liturgy 
was wanted, and instanced particularly the Athaiiat;i3ft 
creed, which he considered as too scholastic and rehn^d 
for a popular confession of faith.^About this time he pub- 
lifhed Directions for Ti'avellers,’’ in which he lays down 
excellent ruleia, by which gentlemen who visit foreign coun¬ 
tries may not only improve their own minds, but turn their 
observations to the benetitof their native country. 7'hi$ 
has become estremely scarce, but there U a part of it re¬ 
printed in Berchtold*s ** Essay to direct the inquiries of 
Travellers," an excellent work^ published in 1731^, *2 vols. 

In 177S| the dean printed a sntall volume of sermons^ 
in,which he explains the doctrines of election and justifica- 
tian, in reference to a very violent diapiile then carried 
on between the Calvinistic and the Arminian iTietliodists, 
the former headed by Messrs. Toplady and Hill, end the 
latter by the Messrs. Wesleys and Fletcher. The year fol¬ 
lowing he published “ Letters to the rev. Dr, Klppis, where¬ 
in the claim of the Church of England to an authority in 
matters o|faith, and to a power of decreeing rites and 
etremonies, is discussed and ascertained," &c. 

; When the dispute arose between Great Britain and the 
American colonies, the dean was an attentive observer of 
the contest, examining the affair with a very different eye 
froiiiTihat of a party-man, or an interested merchant, and 
dUooverbd, as he conceived, that both sides would he be¬ 
nefited !hy an absolute separation. The more he thought 
on this subject, the more he wa^persuaded that extensive 
colonies were an evil rather than an advantage to any com¬ 
mercial nation. On this principle, therefore, be published 
Ills ** Thoughts upon the Dispute between tlie Mother 
Country and America." He demonstrated, that the latter 
could not be conquered, and that, if it could, the pur- 
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cbate would be dearly boogbti He warned this couutr^r 
against commencing a war wUb tbe colon'tesp and advised 
that they should be left ta themselv^. ThU advice startled . 
alJ parties, and by all the deln wa* eoasidered.as sort of 
madman, who had rambled dnt of the proper line of bis 
profession to commence political quack* Our author, bow- - 
ever, went on vindicating and enforcing his favourite sys¬ 
tem, in spite of all the obloquy with which it was treaty ' 
both in the senate and from the press. As IhO' war pro¬ 
ceeded, some intelligent persons began to see more truth 
and reason in his sentiments, and time^ perhaps, ru^y be ^ 
thought to have demonstrated that he was right. ^He 
printed several ossays in the newspapers under the title of 
Cassaudm. ^ . 

When the terrors of an invasion were very prevalent ia 
1 77Df tbe dean circulated, in a variety of periodical pub* > 
lications, some of the most sensible observauoris^that were.. 
ever made on the subject, in order to quiet the fears of the ' 
people* He states at length, and with great accuracy, tbe^ 
numerous dtfiicultiei that must attend the attempt to invade 
this country, and the still greater ones that must be en* - 
countered by tbe invaders afleV their landing. Those ob* - 
servadons were reprinted, with good effect, in the course 
of the late war* 

In L7S1, he published what be had printed tong before, 

A treatise on Civil Government,'* in which his principal 
destgti «]s to counteract the doctrines of the celebrated 
Locke and his foDoweri* This book made a considerable 
noise, and fras attacked by several of the best writers on 
the^demociatic side of tbe question* The year following 
he closed his political career with a pamphlet entided ** Cui 
Bono?'* in which he balances tbe profits and IcSs of each 
of the belligerent powers, and re<tapitu1ates all bis former 
positions on the subject of war and colonial poBsesslous, 
H 43 pubHcations after that period consisted of some tracts- 
on the commercial reflations of Ireland, on the expor¬ 
tation of woollens, and on the trou trade. 

In 1777 be published seventeen practictl sermons, in 
cue vob 8vo* Afiter be resigned his rectory in Bristol he 
resided mostly in Gbuceiter, where, in 17Sl{ he married - 
Mrs»^prowe, his housekeeper. He died of the gradual de-t 
cays of age, November 4, 1799, and was interred tn tbe. 
aouch transept of Gloucester cathedral, where a mcuumeni 
has since been erected to bis memory. It should be re-* 
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corded to hk prauei that thou^ ceiijoyjng hut very mo¬ 
derate prvferaveot (fur ,to. a^nian-of ot 

other eceleiiacticai dJ^ty^t the.^ Clou caster is 

no very Advantageous 41 uuiAiouJ:ft>he,rv^ nottvj^stATidlug a. 
liberal beuef^wr to>several publieinsthtittoni^ .&n4 a diir 
lingubbed patioCof mem, :Aboi^ iTi^OMtbougbi ui^re- 
signing his rectory in Bristol^ and^ wit^ut cotoauudca^bag 
hia design to any other person^ he applied^ to tbe chapcei- 
lor, in whose gift it is^ for letve.to qmt it in favour of \ii% 
curate, a most deserving mao, witi^^a large family. Hi«^ 
lordship was willing enough that he shoiUd give up the 
living, but be refused him the Uberty of uominating hi| 
successor. On this tbe dean resolved bo^hoid tbe living 
himself till he could hnd a fit opportunity to succeed in his 
object.- After weigbing the matter mure deliberately^ he 
communicaied his wish to his parUhipner#, and advised 
them to draw up a petition 10 t^e chancellor in favour of 
the curate. This was accordingly done, and signed by ail 
of diem, without any exception, either on the part of the 
clissenten or. others. The chancellor,. being touched with' 
this testimony of love between a cLergyman and his people, 
yielded at lost to the application i in cuntequence of which 
the dean cheerfully resigned the living to a successor well 
qualified to tread in his steps. ’ 

TUCKER, orTOQKER (Wjllum}, a learned divine.of 
tbe sixteenth century^ Was the third ion of Mr. VKHliani' 
Tooker.of Exeter, where he was born. .He was educated, 
at Winchester school, wlience he went to New college^ 
Oxford, and warn Admitted perpetual fellow in \51J, ^ iJc 
completed his master’s degree In .1583, about whiob time 
he distinguished himself as a disputant before some ijJus-* 
tfions visitors of the university.' In 1585 be gave up his 
fellowship on being promoted to the archdeaconry of Barn¬ 
staple ill Devonshire^ He was afterwards made chaplain |o 
queen Elizabeth, which. Prince says, wis occasioned by 
bis writing and dedicating a book to her majesty ou Jtlje 
king’* evil, which we shall presently notice. He became 
afterwards prebendary .of Salisbury, and took his degree,of 
D. D. in 15£^4. He then became cation of the church of. 
Exeter, and dean of Lichfield, but did not attaht the latter 
preferment in consequence of tbe death of Dr. Boleyne, ai 

> OenL tXIX.—Wsrbuilgn's ]>U«nF, p. 551, 337.— 
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Wood and PHnce say, for he sticoeedod^ Pr. Montag^ue, 
an^ was itistallad Feb, 21 , 1604. These biogTaphers 
Vi that king Jatoea di^igned faim for the oishopji^j of 
Glouceater^ and that the ciing4 d’elim tva^ actuatfy ifsiieq^ 
but for soofie reason the king wai pleved to to^oke it 
Tucker died at Salisbury March Ld^ I620j and was blurted 
in the cathedral there. ^ 

Dr. Tucker was esteemed ati ext^Uent Greek aud 
Scholar. *'Thc purity of hi* Latin pen," lays fuller, 
*'procured biis preferment. He was an able divine* a pei^- 
ftoti of great gravity and piety, and well read in curious and 
crilicat autbors.'^ His pubiicatiotts are^ 1. “ Cbaiismai siye 
pohum Sanatioms, sen E^plicatio totius quaBstionfs.de mi- 
raibilium sanitatuni gratia, &c,'' Lond, 1697, 4tp.^, ^ia ji 
the work which, Prince says, introduced him to the faroijr of 
qtaeen Elizabeth. It is a historical defence of the power of 
our kings in curing what is called the ktng^s eviL Ddrib, 
the Jesuit, answered it, and **with him/^ say Wood and 
Print^e, ** are s^iid to agree most fanaticks,** artd we may 
add, most persons of common sente. Tucker was, if we 
mistake not, the first who wrote in defence of the royal 
touch, and Carte, the, historian, the last, or perhaps the 
celebrated Whiston, who has a long digression on the sub¬ 
ject in his life. 2. “ Of the Fabrick of the Church and 
Church-men’s Living,’’ Lond. 1604, Svo. Thi^ appears, 
to have been written to obviate the scruples of some of the 
puritan party. The subjects treated are; **0£ parity 
and imparity of gifts; of competency and incompetepcy o](, 
men’s livings; and of the reward of idcti’s gifts or mauv. 
tenailcey so called ; of parity and imparity of men’s livings ^ 
which ariseth out of the equality or itiequality of men’s 
gifts, ^and of preferments so called; of singularity and plu« . 
lality of benehces, and of the cause thereof, via. dispensa* 
lions; of the friends and enemies of pluralities; and of 
Bupportance and keeping of the fobrick of the church op- 
Jigh^ in which he vindicates ^e hierarchy and coQititution 
-of the church of England against the enemiei thdreuf, who 
are for reduciug all to a parity and equality.” 3. ** Singu-^ 
lare Cerumen cum Martino fiecano Jesuits,” Land. ^61J, 
8m, in defence of James I. against Becan and BelJannitiv’ii 

TUCKNEY (AtfTHONY), a learned divine, tisiial]y,;lHit 
perhaps not very strictly, classed among nqnconforpi^,, 

’ Alb. OjwnL L^Pridce^ Wcdbtn of l>«von.i»y' 
CaUudraJ*. 
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ww tK>rf> iti S^ptedibef 1599, at Kirton, near Bolton in 
LmCQlnJlrir«V wheri bis father was minister. Re was, at 
fourteen yeara of oiatricuUted of the university of 
Cambridge, emitted' of Emmanuel college there* 

Hit biographer^ pr.Walter, remarks that this circumstance 
shews that be had ddtrteated hitherto in a dislike 

to the church establishment; for that college, though^it 
abonuded for ntany ycnTa'hi most'excellent scbolara, and 
might therefore very justly be esteemed and flodrish on 
their aocoonc, yet wKs touch testfrted to for another reason 
about this time; itil being generally look’d on, from 
iu hnt founditioLi, (which Tuckney htmaelf acknowledges) 
as a seminary of Puritans/* To this class Dr, Tuckney cer¬ 
tainly belonged; he was a Calvinist^ and so far a doctrinal 
puritan, but we hud fewer symptoms of nonconformity 
about him lhan in the case of auy man of hU time. 

Mr, Tuckney took his first degree in arts before he was 
seventeen years old, and was chosen fellow of bis college 
three years after. In 16120 he proceeded M, A, and was 
some time in the earl of Lincoln's family, before he resided' 
on his fellowship. When he returned he became a very' 
eftiinent tutor, and had many persons of rank admitted 
updet him* In J&27 he took his degree of B. D, ; after 
Which be accepted' the invitation of his countrymen, and 
went to Boston, as'assistant to the famOua vicar of that 
town, John Cotton,‘ fot whom, though a very ssealoun non¬ 
conformist, his diocessih bbhop Williams, when lord keepefj 
procured a toleration under the great seal, for the free 
exercise of his mintstry^ notwithstanding his dissenting in 
ceremonies, so long as done without disturbance to the 
church. But this was probably not very long: for Mr* 
Cotton quitted bh native Country, before the rebellion^ and 
withdrew to New England, On bis departure the corpo¬ 
ration of Boston chose Mr. Tuckney, who was now married, 
into thts'^Ticarage, a^d he kept it, at their request, till the 
restoratrdn; or ra^er his title to it^ for he took no part of 
the 'profit after he ceks^d to reside* Calamy mentions a 
Mr* Anderson as having been ejected at the restoration; he 
probably officiated there, but never was vicar, and Dr. How 
succeeded Mr. Tuckn'ey in 1660, ■ 

When the Assembly of Divines met at Westminster, Mr* 
Tuckney was one^of the two nominated for the county of 
Lincoln, and ou this removed to London, and was appointed 
minister of St* Michael Qiierne lu Cheapsitle* Tn 1645, 
VOL. XXX. F 
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the eaxl of Manchester turned out Br Holdawortfcr 
fnast^ of Emmanuel college, Mr. Ttickney was appointed 
to succeed him, but did not entirely reside on tbis foiploy-' 
inent until 1643, when being chosen vice-chanceHot bo re- 
iDoved with ins ramily to Cambridge, served that offioo with 
credit, and commenced D.D. the year after. White 
chancellor, Mr. Baker informs us, that he was very aealotia 
for the conversion of the Indians, and the propagation of 
the gospel la America, and promoted these designs very 
vigorously with the assistance of the heads of the other 
colieges* In 16.53, Dr. Hill master of Trinity dying, 0r« 
Tuckney preached his funeral sermon, and on the removal 
of Dr. Arrowsmiih to Trinity college, was chosen master of 
St. Jobn^s, and two years afler regius professor of divinUy. 
But although thus Legally possessed of these two considera^ 
ble prefer merits, and akbough, Dr. Salter says, his l>eha^ 
viour iti both was irreproachable and even highly commend, 
able; though he ever consulted the interest both of the uni¬ 
versity and his college, and the honour of the chair, yet he 
was turned <nti of both, at the restoration, on pretence 
of hii great age, which was only sixty-two. 

Mr* Baker thus represents the treatment Dr Tuckney 
met with: “A set of young men (for the old ejected mem¬ 
bers seem to have been content with their commoiis) were 
so intoxicated with the return of the king, and flushed with 
warmer expectations,, as to forget all reverence and grali- 
iude that was due to a venerable old man, and to turn upon 
their benefactor, to whom most of them owed encourage- 
trient, and some of them preferment. The same person, 
that had been so nmeh reverenced by them, was now neg¬ 
lected. Complaints were brought by them, and preferred 
atceurt agaimit him, where meeting with cuuntenance, the 
good old man, partly awed with the terrors of Ute higher 
powers, and partly grieved and vexed wllIi the ingratitude 
of his fallows y or possibly foreseeing a consequent neces- 
at^ upon his non-compliance, was easily prevailed with to 
resign his preferments. He accordingly resigned his mu- 
teribip of St. John^i and professorship June 32, 1661, a 
penaiDD of 100/. per annum being reserved to him out of 
the emoluments of his professorship, which was duly paid 
him to his dying day/* 

“The rest of hit life/’ adds Mr. Baker, ‘*he spent in 
retirement, most part at London, where he had been paatut 
of St. Michael le Quern e, and where he had been com mis- 
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floner at tb« conference at the Savoy: but, ekbcv through 
diffidence of himself,, or for other reasons, although he had 
hiled the chair at Cambridge so many years with reputa-^ 
tioii, by acquitting himself eicireitiely well, yet he never 
could be prevailed with to appear and act in that confer^ 
etice j whilst Mr Baxter, who 'knew notlflng of an univer- 
sity, nor was acquainted with any other chair save that of 
the pulpit, only in the strength of natural logic ventured td 
engage in mood and figure with some of our best and Most 
experienced divines, with such success as usually attends 
rash undertakings*** 

The Savoy conference Dr^ Tuckney certainly never at¬ 
tended, which, Dr* Salter says, Mr. Baxter observes “with 
some indignation but this we cannot discover in Baxter's 
account* Still less would he have hinted, as a cause for 
Dr, Tuckney^s absence, that he was silenced by the lOOf, a 
year given him, which Dr* Salter, although otherwUe his 
admirer, has done^ According to Calam}^ he preached 
sometimes in hU own bouse, and occasionally in the famU 
lies of several friends. In the time of the plague he lived 
at Colwich ball near Nottingham, the seat of Robert Pierre^ 
point, esq* where he was soon troubled and confined, but 
was treated very civilly, and in a few months discharged* 
Upon the five-mile net, he removed toOundle, and thence 
to Warijiiiigton, in Norihain|jtonsbire* After the fire of 
London (in which his library was burnt) he removed to 
Stockerston in Lei coster sii ire, and then to Tottenham near 
London, whence in l66£l-70 he removed to Spital-yard, 
where he continued until his death, February 1670, in the 
seventy-first year of hU age* He was buried March 1, in 
the church of SL Andrew Undershaft, London* 

Calamy says, be had the character of an eminently pious 
and learned man, a true friend, an indefatigable student, a 
candid disputant, and an earnest promoter of truth and god^ 
liticss* A remarkable proof of his candour, and of his zeal 
for truth, may be seen iti his letters to Dr* Whicbcote, who 
had been one of his pupils, published in 1753 by Dr* Salter, 
under the title of “ Eight Letters — concerning the use of 
reason in religion ; the difierences of opinion among Chris¬ 
tians ; the reconciliation of sinners unto God ; and, the 
studies and learning of a inmister of the gospel.** These 
were written in 1651 , and were appended by Dr* Salter to 
bU edition of Whichcote's ^‘Aphorisms.** Dr, Tuckney^k 
otlter’works were, “Forty Sermons'* published by his s^a 

r 2 
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tt^ Tuckney^ l£T€j4tQ ; and %collep4i0ii of 

Lfttin" p^ecej, coTiMstiji^ gf ckrwnj poiiUoiii^ 

&t<!rtguiatlons .in^liie cl|9ir^an(| fnr.^bisown degree^ lectum, 
iKt:. vyftli n short account of the Doctor by W* 

P- to bg William Dllliiighain, his successor 

id Aje lieadsbip of Emtijanael college* 

tb^sa writings^ Dr. Salter rpoiarks^ that '^our pro- 
ito baTC been a man of great reading end 
ikiioiyteoge a ready and elegant Latinut; but nar> 
stiff^'and dogmatical; no enemy to the royabor epis-^ 
^bnal foWer^ It should aeegi; but above measure mloua 
for churcb power aiid ecclesiastical discipline; which such 
raeii^.aS'^ugkney, ArrovrsmUbj verv sincerely wiihed 
ay‘I open to have esUbUshed, by authority of the parlia- 
ni^n^^/ollowing^tlie.ref^ advice of the assembly; and 
tlle^ syfy regretted their disappoiiittnent; their newniaiien 
G^tistytly turning a deaf ear to all such'admonitions/* In 
kls' elections at St. Johii^s, wlien the prejii^ent would call 
him Vo. have regard to the gotilj/f tlie master answered, 
one'should have a greater regard to tbe truly godly than 
but be was determined to choose none but sobo- 
aildihg, '*They mny deceive me in tlicir godliness; 
thdV cannot in their scholarship/* 

■ "One thing,” Mr, Baker ilds, "may be said in favour 
of Dr.-X^ckfieyi and bis predecessor (Arrowsmitli), or rs- 
tKV 1^ IS a right owing to their memony, that though they 
frere'noc; perhaps so learned.as ^ome of thyse that have before 
Wd since filled tiiat post and aiUtioii, yet tbeir goremnient 
so goy, aud the discipline under them so strict and 
that.Jamming then flourished; and it was undec 
tbeili^ thH some of those great met> had their education who 

the ornametm of the following age. I need 
hot [rv^e'^j^m* Stillingfleet* Beveridge, Cave, &c. are 
well known ; names that will live in future agoi, 
when their first instructors will perhaps be forgot/* ^ 

or TEDESCHI (Nicholas), an eminent 
cenpulst^ was a unElye of Sicily, and commonly cailed^ Pa- 

from bis being at the bead of a Benedicline 
wbey ij) Palerpoo, and afterwards archbishop of that eky', 
n^^as J)or4i probably towards the close of the fonrteeath 
some say lu 13S6, and became one of the i^nost' 

' ^ A ' h' ' ' 

bjf Dt. Rftter, pr^Jlxcd tg bU ** Letlsrs**—Mr, BajUi’l K5 
Hittoty gf at, Jofaa'i 
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celebnt^d cftnontstf of his tipe. He wat ^l^nt'a( 
crooneil of BasU, and had a considerable hand in the pro- 
ceedttiga there agaihst pope £ugenius; in recompense fhf 
trhioh service he was made a cardinal by Felix Y. in j 44 jt 
He was ^afterwards obliged^ by the orders of the ilus, of 
Arragnn his tnastcr, to return to bU archbishoprioV where 
hedged of the plagae in 1445 , There is a cWpfeW ediiuii 
of hU works, Venice, l€ 17 , in & voU, foL Duptn s^nttons 
as Hii principttf, work a treatise on the council'or Bai^ 
which was tran^ated Into French sbcut the end of^ ffie 
sevemeenth century by I>r. Gerbnis, of tbe Sorboiii:^i dnd 
printed at Parts, * ' ^ 

TULL (iKTfmo), a gentleptin of an ancirnt family in 
Yorkshire, deserves hmiunrable mention in this worit^ al¬ 
though we can say little as to bis biography, as the first in¬ 
ventor of the drill-plough, itid the first Englishpatl, perhaps 
the Hr^it writef ancient or poderii', who anempte^ with any 
tolerable degree of auccess to reduce agriculture to certaii^ 
and uniform pnneiples. After an ed^atloif it one of our 
umversitiea, and being admitted a barriiitor of^the temple, 
he made the tour of Europe, and, in every country tWough 
which be passed, was a diligent observer Of the soil, culture, 
and vegetable jiroductions. On jiis return to Englapfi he 
married, and settled in a pateinal farm in Oxf^rd^irei 
where he pursued an infitiite number of agricultuikt expe^ 
rftneuts, till by iniense application, vexations toil, and tpo 
freqaetttly exposing himself to the ridsaitudes of heat pud 
cold ib the open fields, he contracted a disorder in blk 
which, nor being found curable m England, obtljgdd tii^ a 
second time to travel, and to seek a cute iti th^ 

Diates of France and Italy, Here he again attentte^ 
minutely to the culture of tbose countries; and, havii^^l^e 
else to do, he employed himself, during three ^ears^r^- 
denee abroad, to reduce bis obserVatmna to 
view of once more endeavouring to, introduce' 
pntiiee, if ever be should be so ba^py as to recover 
health, and be able to undergo tbe 'fattgues of a 
tempts Flnom the climate of Montpelier, and thp wVeA oV 
tha^ sal Diary BpriDg, he found in a few tbatVe^}^ 

whidi all the power of^physic^ could hot^a^ord'^tiim^at 
homaf^and he td appearance ^drfi^ctly ^paired 

in bis conftit^LiQn| but greatly cmbs^raMed in JiitioEliine. 

I Ctrcj Tol. ll^^robri&t Bibl" L«t. M*J. 
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Part of hu estate in Oxfordshire he bail sold, and before 
bis departure had settled his family on a farm of bis oirn, 
called Prosperous Farm, ■ ne&t; Htingertord in Berkshire, 
where he returned with a firm resolution to perfect his 
former undertaking, having, as be thought, devised means 
during his absence to obviate all difScuides, and to force 
.his. new husbandry into practice by the success of it, m 
spite of all the opposition that should be raised by the lower 
class of husbandmen against it. He revised and rectified 
all his old instruments, and contrived new ones proper for 
the different soils of his new farm; and be now went dn 
pretty successfully, though not rapidly, nor much less ex* 
pensively, in the prosecution of his new system* He de¬ 
monstrated to all the world the good effects of his horse- 
hoeing culture; and by^ raising crops of wheat without 
dunging for thirteen years together in the same field, equal 
in quantity, and superior in quality, to those of his neigh* 
hours iti the ordinary course, he demonstrated the truth of 
his own doctrine, that labour and arrangement would sup* 
ply the place of dung and fallow, and would produce more 
corn at nn equal or less expence. Bat though Mr, Tull 
was successful in demonstrating chat this might be done, he 
was not £0 happy in doing it himself His expences were 
enhanced >‘arious ways, hut chiedy by the-stupidity of 
workmen in constructing his instruments, and in the awk. 
wardness and wickedness of his servants, who, because 
they did not or would not comprehend the use of them, 

■ seldom failed to break some essential part or other, in order 
to render them useless. These disadvantages were dis¬ 
cernible only to Mr, Tail himself; the advantages attending 
the new husbandry were now visible to all the world ; and 
k vvas now that Mr. Tull was prevailed upon, by the solU 
citations of the neighbouring gentlemen who were witnesses 
of its atilitj*, lo publish his theory, illustraied by a genuine 
account of the result of it in practice, which he engaged 
to do, and faitUrally performed at no trivial ex pence. 

His first publication was a ^‘Specimen** only, in 175X ; 
which was followed in 1733 by “ An Essay on HorBe-hoeing 
Husbandry,'^ 1733^ folio ; a work of so much reputatibn, 
that it was crandaied into French by Mr, Du Hamel. From 
this time to 17 39, he continued to make several improve¬ 
ments in bis method of cultivating wheat; and to puhJUh 
at difi'erent times answers to such objections as had been 
made to his husbandry by ** those literary vermin that are 
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as injurious to the agriculture of England^ as th# % it to 
onr turnipi,” We use here the srorda of a noble writer, 
who condescend eS to prefij^ an aJvertUeinent to a pottfau- 
mous publicatioa of the late Mr, Francis Forbes^ entitled 
“The extensive Practice of the New Husbandry,” 1778, 
8vo, a work which endeavoured to revive tbe ideas and 
practice of Mr Tul), who died Jan, 3> 1740, at his seat at 
Prosperous* * 

MrTull had a son, John, who in his early years travelled 
to France, Italy, and other parts of tbe continent* On his 
return, being a good mechanic, he was led to various inven¬ 
tions, which had various success* He was, among other 
scbeiuesj the first who introduced post-chabes, and post¬ 
travelling by them, in England, for which he obtained a 
patent in 1737* He then appears to have gone into the 
army, and was an officer in the train of artillery, and aid^ 
de-'Camp to general James Campbell, who fell at the batde 
of Fontenoy, where Mr* Tull attended him* After bU re^ 
turn he resumed his schemes, one of which was the bring¬ 
ing of fish to London by land-carriage* This he introduced 
til July and August *761; but, failing for want of capital, he, 
was arrested, and died in prison in 1764*^ 

TULLY (Thomas), a learned English divine and con- 
traversial writer, was born in St, Martin's parish in the city 
of Carlisle, July S2, 1620, and was educated partly at the 
fiee-fchool there, and afterwards at Barton-kirk in WesN 
moreland. He was entered of ftueen’a college, Oxford, in 
ldS4, where Gerard Langbaine was bis tnior, and attained 
a feilowsbip* In 1642 he was created M, A. and became 
master of the grammar-school at Tetbury in Gloucester¬ 
shire; but this be seems to have accepted rather as a re¬ 
treat, while Oxford was garrisoned during tbe rebellion, 
for after tbe surrender of the garrison, he returned to his 
college, and became a noted tutor and preacher, and in 
165? was admitted bachelor of divinity* He was soon after 
made principal of Eilmund-ball, which he found almost 
empty, but raised It, as Wood informs us, to a state as flou¬ 
rishing as that of any hall in Oxford* After the restoration, 
was created D* D* and was made chaplain to his majesty* 
He was also presented to the rectory of Griggleton, orGrit- 
tleton^ near Maltnsbury in Wiltshire, by Thomas Gore of 
Aldertoiii ei^q* who had been one of his pupils, and in 1675 

, ^ Gent* Ms 5« TOlf XXXtV* Mr* Henrj* 
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tbe Jtiiig ^oofarMl tbe deanery of RtppAA^-wkkli 

bol 4oi^ enj^^ at diwl on Jtmutry ^4 fotbWingf 
1475 ^ii^ 4 tie'p 4 ttcniaffol)oUieaf^Gnggtamil, atai wat iii># 

tarred Oil df tbivt ebSreb- ■ . 

Wadd Dr* wiaa piaiiff mafl, and many myi 

Tcry learned^ clitefly read iii tbe more ancient ivritert, yet 
not^to WbcHy^addkted to^tbe permal of them, but that at 
soAieHtiftiesNhe'took delight to convene with later authors* 
He. #ai^a-person of aevere niorala, piiritanicaliy foclined^ and 
a itribi Cakinm,” a^bicli Wood thinks was sotne-hivkiratio^ 
to bim>4n the way of promotlcn, but his prouiotiona were 
certainly pot inconsiderable* His principal works are, I. 
“ Logiea Apodetctica, siva Tractatup brevi& at dtlucidus de. 
ddfionstrattotie^ cum dMiertatinncula-GMsendt eodem pek^' 
tinente,” Ojson* 1663^ 3 to. S. " Lettor to a friend in 
Wilts [bis patron Mr^ Gore) upon occasion of a late ridicu- 
Jons pamphkt, wherein iviis inserted a pretended prophecy 
of Thomas Becket,’* Lond. 4to- 3*:'* JCnchindion 

didacticum, cum appei>dtc« de cceait Domini^- evpositiane^ 
Symboli apostolic I et oration is Dominiew/’ London^ 167^ 
Acoording to Wood, some of the contents of this volume’ 
had been, published separately. 4. JustiBcaiio Paulma 
sine Oporibul, cum dtssartat* ad Bom^ viL 14/* Ovem. 1-674j 
4Uk. 'This-MS levelled chiedy at Buiri Harmouta Apoa^ 
tolica/' (Seb Bvxt, vohVlI. p. 267)Tand Ba>:ter’s*‘Apho*- 
risms^on Justifioetian;*^ and both Replied to Dr<Ttil[y, fitill 
iir hl» “ Apology for the' Harmony,” and Baxter in a' 
'^Treattie^ca* Justifying Righteousness, &c.” ' To the 
ter JJr* Tully rejoined in Letter to Mr Richard Bax¬ 
ter, &c,” Oxon* 1675,4to* He also translated ftom French 
into English “ A brief relation of the present^ troubles in 
England/^ 'Oaon* 1645, 4to* 

'ThAre^was another of this name, George Tully, son of' 
Isaac of Carlisltsi, who, we conjecture/v^asa nephew bf 
the aVore Dr TuUy/ He was educated at Queen^a eollege, ' 
OiEfbrd/-itnd was bene^ced'in Yorkaliire, He died rectUr' 
of GdiAiide near Newcastle, stibdeaa ofYotkj hcj in 16!^7; ’ 
^^e-vras a zealowi writer against popery, and vras^suspen^ed ^ 
for a sermon he preached and publUhed in 1686, againit 
tike worship of images, and bad the honour^ who thfmstt 
hunieU^to he^tbe^rstelergymeu in EngiaadYrho suffered 
in ths^leig^of JametlL ‘^io defcDoe offoukmiigioiiigahiiat 
popish superEtldon and idolatry*” He was one of tbe trans- 
hitoTX of ** PluUrch^s ■l(rttlrals,^*'^* CbrheHus Nepes,* and 
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“ Sue ton i US,’' all which were, according to the phrase in 
use, “ d(ni£ into EnglUli by several haads/* Thomas Tully, 
author of. the funer^ sermon ou the death qf bUbop Hain* 
bow, which is appended to Banks's Life of that prelate, wasv 
wCi^presutne, of the same family as the preceding* He died 
chauceilorof Carlisle about 1727*^ 

XULP (Nicholas), an eminent phyaician, was the sen 
of Peter Dirx, a rich merchant of Amsterdam, where be 
was born Oct, 11, 15^3* He rarely went by his. (kther’e 
jwme, having rather .whimsically changed it to de Tulp, 
the name, or probably the sign of a house in which he lived 
on tile emperorV canaL He was at first a surgeon's ap-' 
prentice, but having a perfect acquaintance with the Latin 
language, and a turn for science, he determined to extend 
his studies to every thing conjkecLed with medicinCj to 
which he accordingly applied at the university of Leyden, 
After taking bis doctor’s degree he returned to Arusterdaai; 
and carried on practice for fifty-two years with tlie greatest 
reputation. But hia fame was not confined to^hts profession 
only- Possessing an accurate knowledge and much judg- 
nieut in the political history of his country, he was raised to 
civic honours; In 1632 he was elected of the council of 
Amsterdam, and six times served the office of sherifi; In 
1G52 he was made hurgomascer, an office which he filled 
also in 165«, 1660, and 1671, In 1672, when Louts XTV,. 
attacked -Holfand, Tulp had a principal hand in exciting 
that splrit'of resUtance among hU fellow-citizens by which 
Amsterdam was saved* Nor were they uumiudful of bis 
services, for when he died in 1674, aged eighty, a tuedai 
was struck bis memory* 

in the medical world .he is principally known by his 

Observationutn medicarum Libri tres,’’Amst. 1641, 1652, 
l&mo, with engravings, reprinted with a fourth book, Amsu 
and Leyden, 1716* In these cases, which are 
vety chflQiiS^ and written in a Latin style, which is pure 
without aSflCtatton, and concise without obscurity, are some 
valuable anatomical remarks; and, according to Haller, 
Tulp was the first, or one of the first, who observed the lac-^ 
teal vesseltA 

TUNSTAt^ or, TONSTAL {Cothbert), a very 
learned, addmoLjinany respects a very excelleut prclata 
of the Ghii4c{ph6“Eome, was born at Hatebford, near Rich^ 

' ‘ Wi*» r 

} AUu Oz* tfll* A Ehirt Did, Hj*t. Je SiedeciM-—BiM* Med. 
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xnond, Yorkshire, about 1474. He vraa a natural ^oii ^ of 
a gentleman named Tunstali or Tonstal, by a lady of the 
Conyers family.. He became a student at Baliol college, 
Oxford) about J4±)lj but, on the plague breaking out^ 
went to Cambridge, where he became a fellow of King^s 
ball, now part of Trinity college. After having for some 
time prosecuted bis studies there, he went to the unifer- 
sity of Padua, which was then in higli reputation, studied 
along with Latimer, and took the degree of doctor of laws. 
According to Godwin, he was by this time a man of ex¬ 
tensive learning, a good Hebrew and Greek scholar, an 
able lawyer and divine, a good rhetorician, and skilled in 
various bmniches of the mathematics. These accompliidi* 
ments, on hU return, recommended him to the patronage 
of archbishop Warham, who constituted him vicar-general 
or chancellor, in August 15 J K The archbishop also re¬ 
commended him to Henry VTIL and in December of the 
same year, collated him to the rectory of Harrow<on*the 
hill, Middlesex; which he held till 1522. 

In 1514 he was installed prebendary of Stow^longa, in 
the church of Lincoln, and the following year admitted 
archdeacon of Chester. In 1516 he was ntade master of 
the rolliE, a po.^t for which his extensive knowledge of the 
laws had well qualified him. The same year he was aent 
on an embassy, with sir Thomas More, to the emperor 
Charles V* then at Brussels, and there bad the satisfac¬ 
tion of living in the same house with Erasmus, who said 
of him that he not only excelled all his contemporaries in 
the knowledge of the learned languages, but was also a 
man of great judgment, clear understanding, and uncom¬ 
mon modesty, and of a cheerful temper, but without levhy. 
In the performant e of bis duty at the Imperial court, he 
made himself well acquainted with such circumstances as 
were of importance to his ro^^al master and the interests 
of hie countr}’^, and gave such satisfaction to the admitiis* 
tratiou at home, that about ten days after his arrival in 
London in 1517, he was a second time sent on an embaESy 
to the emperor. 

On his return, apparently in 1519, he was rewarded by 
a succession of preferments, in this year by the prebend 
of Bote van t, in the church of York; in May 1521 by aoo- 

* Tha Ulfjitimicy of his birth ha• fiotto reit upoit the beat reirQdetif!i*i. 
ticeq carcil in quettjoii, and iceoii See Hvtchinsaa^t Derbaa, tvI. I, 4£Q. 
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th€r, that of Combe and Hornham, in the church of Sa- 
rum ; by the deanery of Sahabury; and in 1522 he was 
promoted to the bishopric of London* In 152^ he was 
made keeper of the privy seal: and in 1535^ he and «ir 
Richard WingheJd went ambassadors into Spain, in order 
to confer with the emperor, after the king of France, 
Francis I* was taken prisoner at the battle of Pavia. 

In 1527, we (ind bishop Tunstall employed in pro^ 
cuting several persons in his diocese for heresy; for he 
was strongly attached to the principles of the Romjsh 
church, but he never carried his zea) so far as to put any 
person to death for their opinions^ On the contrary he 
was always an advocate for milder methods of reclaiming 
them from what bethought erroneous. Still liis principles, 
the example of his contemporaries, and the spirit of the 
nge in which he lived, were all too powerful for the natu¬ 
ral mildness of his disposition; and ahhoiigb he shed no 
blood, he took many unjustifiable steps to obstruct the 
progress of tlie rcformatioin, and that being at present hut 
partial, he probably thought he might succeed without 
proceeding to the last extremities. 

In July 1527, TunstalL attended cardinal Wolsey in his 
pompous embassy into France; and in 1529 was one of 
the English ambassadors employed to negociate the treaty 
of Cambray. It was an his return from this last place, 
that be exerted himself to suppress Tyndale^s edition of 
the New Tescament, by means which will be nuticed in 
our ftccount of that celebrated reformer and martyr. Even 
in this matter, bishop Burnet observes that judicious per- 
fiotia discerned the moderation of Tunstall, who would wtJI- 
iugly put himself to a considerable expence in burning 
the books of the heretics, but had too muck humanity to 
be desirous, like many of his brethren, to burn the here¬ 
tics tbemselies. 

In the mean time he acquired great reputation by the 
political knowledge and talenta which be displayed in his 
diiferent embassies and ncgociations, and no promotion 
was thought too great for bim. In 1530 hewae translated 
to the rich bishopric of Durham, Before his removal from 
the see of London, he had bestowed a considerable sum of 
money in furnishing a library in Cambridge with valuable 
books, both printed and MS, which he had collected abroad; 
and now at Durham^ he laid out large sums in adorning 
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tWcUy with public and in Atid^lSm^ii 

proving bis episcopal bouses* . "' ' -'j l 

When ihe great question of Henvy VlK/a 
agitated^ TunicaII at first favoured lhe divor<^, 
wrote on that si Je of the question; but, having reisoii 
wards to change his sentiments, be eapoused 
cause, which luany of the Roman catholics tbec^ aiid^'ifd# 
consider as the contcientious side. Wiien Henry todk^Vhe 
title of Supreme head of the church of England, Turtirlalt 
recoinoiendcd it both in his injunctions, and in a selrtifon 
preached at Durham, ahbongh be bad, in 151^1, soiemoly 
protested against that title* He also vindicated the kiiig'i 
supremacy, in 15^8, in a sermon preached before bis ma¬ 
jesty, upon Palm^sunday, in which he zealously condemned 
ihe usurpations of the bishop of Home* In J53ii bd wad 
one of -the commissioners for taking the valuaiion of eccle^ 
aiestical benefices, iu order to settle the first iVuhs aiid 
tenths. And in 4 537, the kin^ commanded him, on 
count of his leariting jind judgment, peruse carctinhl 
Pole^s book of '* Ecclesiastical Union,^* which ocouioned 
some letters between the cardinal and TanstaH, panicHEh^ 
larly a severe one. %vnttcn jointly by him and by Stokealey^ 
bishop of.Loudon, against the pope^s supremacy; - The 
year following, he was appointed to confer cqnderntng the 
refuraiation, with the ambassadors of the German protest^ 
ant princes; but matters were not yet ripe tor arr ^tteVa^ 
lion in this kingdom* In 1541 a new edition 
glish Bible was revised by him and Nicboltfs Heathy >bishoj^ 
of Rochester^ Attached as he was to popety^ he KppefiTsr 
to have taken in many cases a calm and jadicioti* 
the questiotis agitated in Henry VHl/s reigu^end iAig 
hhn to concur ia some of the measures which were'fa40ilv^ 
able to the reformation; and in that of Etlwafd 
yielded obedience to every lavr which was enacted, 
all the injunctions, at the same time that he protAtlid^*^ 
his place in parliament, against ibe changes in 
which, Burnet says, he thought he might witl) a gdod^olvd 
science submit to and obey, though he could not 
to them. In the question of the corj^oral preGeDce^^tAf^i^ 
hered to the popish opinion, and wrote on.the nbbyvdt* ^idid 
In December 1551, Tunstall was< comlnlned^-to]^lt4 
Tower, upon an accusation of misprision of treasOft. 
the particulars were, is not known; but Buinctlhiiik^^thitt^ 
the secret reason was that^ tf lie should be aU9^ntiid> tbS' 
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dukfl^of Northiimberland inteoJed to have had the dig-p 
and jurisdiction of that principality conferred 'on 
hrcDselfr^hd thti^ be count palatine-of Durham* It ip- 
pearSf however} that TiinitalL was charged by one Vi^- 
viau Meovtilef with having consented tea conspiracy in 
the. north ftir eicojting a rebellion; and It is ^aid, that 
tOQiethiog of this kind was proved, by a letter in tbe 
hiihup^a own hand-writing, found when the duke of So^ 
papers were seissed. It has been conjecturext} 
that hej being in great esteem with the popish party, was 
mfde fK-lvy to some of their treasonable designs against 
kiog Edward's government; but which he neither con- 
ctirred ifl} nor betrayed* However^ on March 2S, 1552^ 
a j wail' brought -intu the House of Lords, tb alteint him 

for^ uf treason* Archbishop Cranmer spoke 

warmly^ and freely in his defence, but the bill passed the 
iWheu, bowever, it came to the Commorrs, they 
. wera,>qat satilhed with the writteri evidence which was 
pF^^u^ed, and paving at that time a bill before them, that 
theret sjbpuld^ be two witnesses in case of treason, and that 
the ;Wiineases and the party arraigned should be brought 
face ^ facet ^i^d that treason should not be adjudged by 
circumstances, but plain Evidence, they therefore \hTtw 
out t)ie bill against TimstalL This method of proceeding 
having been foand ineffectual, a commission was grant^ 
to the ebief justice of the King^s bench, and six others, 
empowering them to call bishop Tutistall before them} 
and »efamine him concerning nil manner of conspiracies, 
fi^Q^^and if found guilty^ to deprive him of his bishopric. 
TbH^heme, in whatever manner it might be conducted, 
wa# effeetnid^ for, be-was deprived, and contlnneJ a pri- 
fOnttl. in the Tdwer during the remainder of Edward*v 
FolgQ. In>1553 also, the bishopric of Durham was corr- 
y^rf^ into a county palatine, and given to the, duke of 
Itfoi^humberland, which certainly favours bUhop Bumef^s 
conjecture that there was a secret as well as an open cause 
for the deprivation of our prelate. 

t -Wbileda tbe Tower, Tunstall was frequently visited by 
hff^rvfipbew, the celebrated Bernard Gitpfn, wbd had pro¬ 
bably been brought up to the church with'a* v^ew of being 
vftK&uoediby, thu'prelate, but he was nowun no capacity 
tp;4mve him oth^rwisw than by^his advice, and* the advice 
j^jV^gape-bim aboift thk time,- places Tunstall in a very fa- 
iginr^ble point of fiow.' When Gilpin-, just entered on his 
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par<)ci]ial duties in the norths found tbut^his mitldi 
quite settled in his religious opinloos, be wrote to hit unde 
Tunstall, who told him^ in answer^ that he should tbiok of 
uothing till be had fixed bis ifeligtort, and thsi, in his opl-^ 
ivion^ be could not do better than put hU pariah into tbe 
hands of some person in whom he could confide^ and 
spend a year ur twu in Germany^ France^ and Hotland ; 
by which means be niigbi have an opportunity of converg¬ 
ing with some of the most eminent professors on both sides 
of the question. To this admirable advice^ for such it 
surely is, from a popish bishop of that age, Gil pin bad 
but one objection, namely the expeiice; but the bishop 
wrote, that his Jiving would do something towards his' 
maintenance; and be would supply deficiencies. When 
they parted, the bishop gave him some books he had wrir- 
ten while in the Tower, particularly one on the Lord^^ 
supper, which be wished to be printed under his iiispec'* 
tion at Paris* .i 

On the accession of queen Mary in 1553, TnnitaU was 
restored to his bishopric; but still he was not a man to her 
mind, behaving with great leuhy and moderation, and 
consequently his diocese escaped the cruel persecutions 
which prevailed iu others. 'When he left Lotulou, bo was 
strictly charged with the entire extirpation of heresy in hii^ 
diocese; and was given to understand, that severity would 
be the only allowed test of liis zeah These instructions, 
says Mr, Gilpin, he received in the spirit they were given; 
loudly threatening, that heretics should no where iind a 
warmer reception than at Durham : and it wag thought in¬ 
deed that the protestants would hardly meet with much 
favour from him, as they bad shown him so little* But 
nothing was further from bis intention than persecution: 
insomuch that his was almost the only diocese where tb^ 
poor pro{eslants enjoyed any repose. When most of the 
other bishops sent in large accounis of their services to re-^ 
ligion, very lame ones came from Durham; they were 
filled with high encomiums of the oribodoxy of the diocese^ 
interspersed here and there with tbe trial of heretfc',^ 
but either the depositions against him were not sufficient 
proved^ or there were great hopes of his recantation 
ij^eution however was made of any bumiogt* A behaviotfr' 
of thi^ kind was but ill relished by the zealous ccmucilc 
and the bishop lay deservedly under the calumny of being 
not actuated by true Romish principles. When his ne- 
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pbe^ Bemanl Gilpin, an avotred protestant, came borne 
from his travels, the bishop not only received him with 
great friendslnp, but gave this Aer^riic the archdeaconry of 
Durham; and Foic tells us^ that when one Mr, Hiissel, a 
preacher, was before bishop Tun stall, on a charge of heresy, 
and Dr, Hinmer, his chancellor, would liave examined him 
more particularly, the bishop prevented him, saying, ** Hi¬ 
therto, .we have had a good report among our neighbours^ 
I pray you bring not this man’s blood upon my bead/’ 

From such a man it waa naturally expected that, on the 
accession of queen Elizabeth, there would have been little 
difiBculty iti reconciling him to the reformation, and in 
fact the queen had nominated him as the first in a list of 
prelates to officiate at the consecranon of several new bi¬ 
shops; but notwithstandiug this, he refused to take the 
oath of supremacy, and was consequently deprived of his 
bishopric in July i559> At the same time he was com¬ 
mitted to tbe custody of Parker, alterwards archbishop of 
Canterbury, and then in possession of Lainbeth palace, by 
whom be was entertained In a very kind, friendly, and re¬ 
spectful manner; and Parker is aaici to have produced a 
change in some of his sentiments. It appears that Tunstall 
told Bernard Gilpin, that in the matter of transubstantia¬ 
tion, pope Innocent IlL had done unadvisedly, in making 
it an article -of faith; and he further confessed, that the 
pope committed a great error in the affair of indulgences, 
and in other thinga, Tunstall also held the doctrine of jus¬ 
tification by faith only. 

Bishop Tunstall did not continue long in this state of 
retirement, for he died Nov, 18, 1S55, aged eighty^five, 
and was baudsotnely buried in the chancel of Lambeth 
church, at the expence of archbishop Parker, with a Latin 
epitaph by the learned Dr. Haddon. The character of 
T'unstall may in part be collected from the preceding par-* 
ticulars. Gilpin, who bas frequently introduced notices of 
him in bis Lives of Bernard Gilpin, Latimer, &c. says ** he 
was a papist only by profession ; no way influenced by the 
spirit of popery; but he was a good catholic, and had true 
notions of the genius of Christianity. He considered a 
good life as the end, and faith as the means; and never 
brooded as an heretic that person, however erroneous hii 
opinioiM might be iti points Jess fundamental, who had 
such a belief to Christ as made him live like a Christian. 
He was just therefore the reverse of (his early patron) 
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Wvhftm, And thought tib« perfecutton of prote^Canti oro 
of the tbingt most moiga to hii function. For parts 'and 
learning he wm TOty eminent: bia knowledge was ex ten* 
■Jve, and hU taate in letters tuperior to that of rnost of bis 
comeoiporaries. The great foible of which he staoda ac¬ 
cused in history, was the pliancy of his temper. Like 
most of the bishops of those times, he bad been bred in a 
court; and waa indeed too dextrous in the arts there prac¬ 
tised,** On tbU last failing, Mr, Gilpin seems to us to lay 
too much stress, for even the particulars which, in the pre¬ 
ceding sketch we have extracted from bis life of Bernard 
Gilpin, shew decidedly that Tunstall was no courtly cmn* 
plier in those measures which were particularly character* 
istic of the times, and which have been more or leas the 
test of the worth of every eminent man who lived in them. 

Bishop Tuns tail's writings that were published, were 
chieBy the followmg: 1. *Ma Laudecn Matrlmoou/* Loud. 
I5lfi, 4to, 2* “ De Arte SupputRodV LoniL 1522, 4to; 
dedicated to sir Tbonias More. This was afterwards seve¬ 
ral times printed abroad* S, ** A Sermon on Palm Sun¬ 
day” before king Henry the Stb, &c, Lond. 1539 and 
1623, 4to. 4. ** De Veritate Corporis & Sanguinis Domini 
in Eucharistia,” Lutec. 1554, 4to. 5. ** Compenduun iti 
decem Libros Ethtcorum AristoteUs,” Par. 1554, Svo» 6, 
** Contra impios Blasphematores Dei prsadcitinadonb/* 
Antw« 1555, 4to. 7. ** Godly and devout Prayers in Eng¬ 
lish and Latin,” 1558, in 8VO. 

Several of his letters and papers are published iii Bur-^ 
net's History of the Reformation, Stiype's Meoioriab, 
Cnilier's Ch. History, Lodge's Illustrations, Ac*' 

TUNSTALL (James), a learned and amiable divine, 
was bom about 1710, and educated at St John's college in 
Cambridge, of which he became fellow and a principal 
tutor. He was iniututed to the rectory of Sturmer in 
Essex, in 1739, and, in 1741, elected public orator of the 
university. He afterwards faeaune chaplain to Potter, 
abp. of Canterbtny; and wu there a person of such ufii- 
form meekness and bnmility as to make it sud, aAer be left 
Lambeth, that ** many a man came there, as ebapUfn, 

* A til. Ok, val. l.r—ami Ctaoswr, PF* fifi. 'IT 

—»1, 988, Parker, pfh, 47, 54.—OriwIfU 97..—Matc'^ 

lil« pp. 45-47. *it - im_ 

life Lalnwr. ua Iwksv^liif. Uur- 

^•n-—Dodd*! Cli. Hilt.—.fiuniet'iBefcfmallHi.—AiM *nd Tl^iriPTaii 
—lUtHtrutiQiaft. 
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bumble, b^'dt tjiit upn^ Ttin-^ 

Hfltl*’*' Tte tJai creitedf IJ. D, JTH> wh* 

€o1titbd tbe arcBbiahop to tVe ^^real 

Kdfit/ arid ta'^€ iU'|be l%le of Tbanetp 

both which he ^eji^necT in i757j for the valuable vicarage 
of Rochdale m'Lancashire, gtven him by abp^ Hutton, who 
married hla t^tfe's iLuntj but the exchange, from mauy air* 
curostanW^ did not answer bU expectation; he wiabed for 
a prebend of Canterbnrjnp . It U supposed that either family 
unensinesse^j orj the above disappointment, hastened his 
death, which toolt place March 3&, 1772. 

Hf^wrhihgs afo, L ** Bplstda ad vlrum ertiditutn Con¬ 
yers MEduleton, C^nt. 17iL^, In this work, he 
calls In^qiiestfon the'gen oneness of the letters between 
Cicero aUd Brutus, of which Middleton bad made great 
use in his elegant “ History pf Cicero’s Life;*' and- shews, 
that he badlfibt p4id sumclent atteptipp to the letters to 
Atticus and h1^ bfbther Quintus. 3.^^ Obaervatipns ojn tb« 
presbitt collegetiori of l^)sttes between Cicero and Brptus.'*^ 
was tt> confirm wHat be bad before .advanced, apd bw 
way of answer to a pjeface of Middleton’s (o an editioQ w 
the epistles. Mr, Marltland, in a privat^ letter, say^, 
have'read o^ef'Mr^ Tun^tall’s bqpk, twice more, since 1 
came hither | add am more and more confirmed, that it cati 
never be Answered.'* 3. ** Sermon before the Houie jpf 
CoEntUohfl, Mhy 29,4* A Vindication of^tb# 
Power of the Stat^ to prohibit Clandestine Marriages, 

1755/ S* ''MitrUge lb Society stated, &c, in a seeoyd* 
Letter to I)r. Stebbing,^* if55, 6. Academies: part 

the first, containing Discourses upon Natural and Beveled 
Religion, a Concio, and a Thesis/* The second' part he 
did not live to publish; but it is supposed to be included 
ill**The Lectures on Natural ana Repealed Religion,** 
pubflsbed after hra death, in 4to, by tbc rev. Mr- Doda-. 
wor^, treasurer of Salisbury, and his ^hro^er-^p^law., 
AfoOng Dr. Birch's MS£^''in tb^lSrittsh Museiioii, is a 
cotlhttion of'lettbra from ^Dr. Tunstall to ttye earl of Ox- 
ford,atld 1739, on l^ncket'a .J^tbelitical Letters, 
and ithe' pflfnctfffd I n gs'ther^ 11 . * 

TURBERVILE aa English poet, desedfided 

from a family of c Ot irt deni ble was a 

younger son Whitchurch, amir 
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t2 TURBERVILE. 

supposed to ba've been born about IS3Q* He received bj« 
education at Winchester achoolj and became fellow of New 
college^ Oxford| in 1^61^ but left the university without 
taking a degree^ and resided for some time in one of the 
inns of conn. He appears to have accumulated a stock of 
classical learning, and to have been well acc^nainted with 
modeni languages. He formed his ideas of poetry partly 
on the classics, and partly on the study of the Italian 
schooL His poetical pursuits, however, did not interfere 
with more intportant businesi^, as his well-known abilities 
recommended him to the post of secretary to Thomas Ran¬ 
dolph, esq. who was appointed queen Elizabeth's ambassa^ 
dor at the court of Russia. While in this situation, he 
wrote three poetical epistles to as many frieiidn, Edward 
Davies, Edmund Spenser (not the poet), and Parker, de¬ 
scribing the manners of the Eussians* These may be seen 
in Hackluyt's voyages, vol. L p. 384< After liis return, he 
was much courted as a man of accom^isbed education and 
manners j and the first edition of his ** Songs and Sonnets/* 
published in 1567, seems to have added considerably to 
hifi fame. A second edkioh appeared in 1570, witli many 
additioDfi and corrections. 

His other works were, translations of the “ Heroical 
Epistles of Ovid,** of which four editions were printed; 
and the “Eclogues of B. Mamuan/' published in 1367. 
The only copy krtown of this volume is in the Boyal Li- 
brary* Wood, who appears to have seen it, informs ns 
(hat one Thomas Harvey afterwards translated the same 
eclogues, and availed himself of Turbervile's translation, 
without the least acknowledgcnent Among the discoveries 
of literary historians, it is to be regretted that such tricks 
are to be traced to very high antiquity. Another very rare 
production of our author, aUbough twice printed, in 1576 
and 1587, is entitled “Tragical Tales, translated by Tur- 
bervile, in time of bis troubles, out of sundrie Italians, with 
the argument & L'Envoye to each tale." What his troubles 
were, we are not told* To the latter edition of these tales 
were annexed “ Epitaphs and Sonets, with some other 
broken pamphlettes and Epistles, tent to certaine of his 
' friends in England, at his being in Moscovia, anno 1569/’ 
Wood has mistaken thU for his “ Epitaphs, Epigrams, 
Songs, and Sonets," from which it totally differs. 

Our author was living in 1594, and in great esteem, but 
we have no account of hie death. There appear to have 
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been two other persons of both bis namea^ both natives of 
Dorsetshire and nearly' con tent porariei^ one of whom was 
a commoner of Oloucester^hall in 1581^ eighteen^ 

and the other a student'of Magdalen^hall iu 1S95, aged 
seventeen* Wood was not able to tell which of the three 
was the author of" Essays, politic and moral/* which were 
published in 1608, nor of the ** Booke of Falconrye and 
Hawking, heretofore publUhed by G. Turbervile, gent, 
and now revived, corrected, and augmented by another 
hand/* Lend* 161 i. But the intelligent editor of ** PbiU 
lip$*$ Theatrum** is of opinion that this work was the pro¬ 
duction of our poet, from its having commendatory verses 
prehKed by Gascoigne; and the curious biographical tract 
of Whetstone, lately reprinted in the edition of the EnglUti 
Poets, before Gascoigne's works, notices a production of 
that author on hunting, which Mr. Park thinks is the one 
printed with the above Booke of Falconrye,’* and usually 
attributed to Turbervtle^ Besides these, our poet wrote 
commendatory verses to the worke of several of hti con¬ 
temporaries. 

Turbervile was a sonnetteer of great note in his time, al¬ 
though, except Harrington, his coutemporaries and suc¬ 
cessors appear to have been sparing of their praises, Xt is 
probably to some adverse critics that he alludes, in hU ad¬ 
dress to Sycophants, Gascoigne also used to cornplaiti of 
the Zoilus's of bis time. There is a considerable diversity 
of fancy and sentiment in 7'urbervile's pieces ; the verses 
in praUe of the countess of Warwick are ingeniously ima¬ 
gined, and perhaps in his best style, and hts satirical effu¬ 
sions, if occasionally dat and vulgar, are characteristic of 
his age. Many of his allusions, as was then the fashion, 
are taken from the amusement of hawking, and these and 
his occasional strokes on large noses, and other personal 
redundancies or defects, descended afterwards to Shak- 
spe^re, and other dramaiic writers. He entitles his pieces 
Epitaphs and Epigrams, Songs and Sonnets, but the reader 
will seldom rec^ognise the Jegitimate characteristics of those 
species of poetry, HU epitaphs are without pathetic reo 
ileccion, being stuffed with common-place railing against 
** the cursed cruelty*' of death; and his epigrams are often 
conceits without point, or, in some instances, tlie point is 
placed first, and die conclusion left lame and impotent." 
His love Goniieta, although seeniingly addressed to a real 
mistress, are full of the borrowed passion of a trausiator, 
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and the elaborate aticl unnatural language of a acholar* 
The classies in his age began to be studied very genera)ly^ 
and were no sooner studied than translated. This retarded 
the [irogress of invention at a time when the language was 
certainly improving; and hence among a number of authors 
who flourished in this period^ we seidotn meet with the 
glow of pure poetry* It may, however, be added in fa¬ 
vour of Turbervilog that be seldom transgresses against 
morals or delicacy* * 

TURENNE. See TOUR* 

TURGOT, an ancient historian, of the eleventh century^ 
was an Anglo-Sa?toii, of a good family in Lincolnshire. 
When a young man, he was delivered by the people of 
Lindsay, as one of their hostages, to William the Con^ 
<|ueror, and confined in the castle of Lincoln. From thence 
he made hU escape to Norway, and resided several years 
in the court of king Olave, by whom be was much caressed 
and enriclied* Heturniug to his tiaiive country, Ite was 
shipwrecked on the coast of Northumberland, by which he 
lost all his money and effects, escitping death with great 
difficulty* He then travelled to Durham i and applying to 
Walter, bishop of that see, declared his resolution to for- 
sake the world, and become a monk^ in which he was en¬ 
couraged by that pious prelate, who committed him to the 
care of Aid wine, the first prior of Durham, then at Jarrow; 
From that monastery he went to Melrossj from thence to 
Wearmouth, where he assumed the monastic habit; and 
lastly returned to Durham, where he recommended him¬ 
self so much to the whole society, by his learning, piety^, 
prudence, and other virtues, that, on the death of Ald- 
wiue, in 10^7, be was unanimously chosen prior, and not 
long after was appointed by the bishop archdeacon of his 
diocese. The monastery profited greatly by bU prudent 
government; the privileges were enlarged, and revenues 
considerably increased by his infiuence; and he promoted 
many improvements in the sacred edifices. In this office 
be spent the succeeding twenty years of his life, some¬ 
times residing in the prlofy, and at other times visiting 
the diocese, and preaching in different places. At the 
end of theBe twenty years, he was, in J107, elected bishop 
of St. Andrew’s and primate of Scotland, and consecrated 

^ ’ Bn^]i»h pAeti, Tols. 13]0.—Atb. Oi. vol. 1.—Warton’e HLit. orPa«tr:f. 
—CrDniiri Lit. rol>. II. and llI^Fluljpi^i Theatrum, bj lir JL BrydECB.^ 
BLlis'* Speclinvnft 
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by arcbbiahop Thomas, at York^ Aug, 1, 1109', Diss«n« 
tiona ariaing between Our archbishop and the king of Scot* 
land, the prelate's anxiety and distress of mind brought on 
a decline of health, under which he obtained penuusiou to 
return tx> England; and came back to Durham in 1115, 
where he resided little more than two months before hit 
death, Stevens, in the ** Moiiasttcon/' says that be re* 
turned to Durham after the death of king Malcolm and his 
queen ; and Spotiswood, in his Church History,*’ that he 
died in Scotland, and was thence conveyed to and buried 
at Durham, in the Chapter*house, between bUhopa Wat¬ 
cher and William. 

Some of his leisure hours he employed in collecting and 
writing the history of the church of Durham from the year 
635 to 1006, in four books. But not having published this 
work, or made many transcripts of it, according'to the 
custom of those times, it fell into the hands of Simeon, 
precentor of the church of Durham, who published it un¬ 
der his own name, expunging only a few passages that 
would have discovered its real author. This curious fact, 
of which we were not aware when we drew up our brief ac¬ 
count of Simeon, is demonstrated by Selden, in his pre¬ 
face tq sir Roger Twysden's “ Decern Scriptores,” and 
shews that literary fame was even then an object of am¬ 
bition. Turgot composed several other works, particularly 
the lives of Malcolm Canmore, king of Scotland, and of 
his pious consort qtieen Margaret, which is often quoted 
by Fordun and others, but is not supposed to exist. Tur¬ 
got had been confessor to queen Margaret, and as Pape- 
broch has published iu the ** Acts of the Saints,” a life of 
her, under the name of Theodoric, also said to have been 
& confessor to the queen, it seems not improbable, accord¬ 
ing to lord Hades and others, that Theodoric is another 
name for Turgot, or that the name of Theodoric has been 
prefixed to the saint^s life, instead of that of Turgot, by 
the mistake of some copier: but Papebroch certainly thinks 
they were two distinct persons, * 

TURGOT (ANWE'RonERT-JAMES), a French minister of 
state, was born at Paris, May 10, 1727, of a very ancient 
Norman family. His father was, for.a long time, provost 
of the corporation of merchants* He was intended for 

^ TaDDe]- nnd rcFeretioet.—Nicottoa'i HUt Libriry^—Henry*i Mist. ifoLVl, 
p. Hutchifis&ii'j Ihirhtai, fnL It. p* 65.—Keitli^A Cat. oF Sefttch Bi^bopt. 

'^'Prefaec to GedUet’* Life of Qiieea 1794, Iw* 
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the cfiurcb, and went through the requisite preparatory 
studies; but whether he disliked the catholic religion, or 
<}bjected to any peculiar doctrines, is not certain. It is 
generally supposed that the latter was the case, and the 
inticnacy and correspondence he had with Voltaire, Dide¬ 
rot, D^AIembert, &c.* aHord vety probable ground for be* 
lieving him entirely of their opinion in matters of religion. 
He looked, however, to the political department, as that 
which was best adapted to his acquisitions, and the re* 
sources which he found in his ingenuity and invention. For 
this purpose be studied the sciences suited to his destina¬ 
tion, and mixed eifperimental philosophy with mathe¬ 
matics, and history with political disquisition. . He em¬ 
braced the profession of the law, and at once displayed bis 
views by fixing on the office of master of the requests, who 
is the executive officer of government, in operations of 
commerce and finance. His panegyrist, M. Cdndorcet, 
tells us, that a master of requests is rarely without a con¬ 
siderable share of influence respecting some one of the 
provinces, or the whole state; so that it seldom happens 
that his liberality or his prejudices, hia virtues or his vices, 
do not, in the course of his life, produce great good or 
great mischief. About this period Turgot wrote some ar¬ 
ticles for the Encyelopedte, of which the principal were. 
Etymology, Existence, Expansibility, Fair, and Founda¬ 
tion^ He had prepared several others; but these five only 
were inserted. All these his biographer praises with more 
zeal than judgment; the article on Expansibility being very 
exceptionable, and that on Existence being little more than 
an ingenious commentary on the first principles of Des Car¬ 
tes, and by no means ^deserving to be called the “ only 
improvement in the science of the human mind since the 
days of Locke.^’ 

In 17€t, Turgot was appointed intendant of Limoges, 
The intendant is the confidential officer of the governmenL 
He carries their orders on the subject of commerce and 
finance Into execution; and has occasionally the right of 
making provisional decisions. In this office, which Turgot 
discharged with great attention and ability for thirteen 
years, he spent the most useful, though not the most con- 
lipicuous, part of his life. He conferred many advantages 
on his province, corrected many abuses, and opposed many 
mistaken opinions. In particular, he gave activity to the 
society of agriculture established at Limoges, by directing 
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their efibrc? to imporuat subjects: he opened a mode of 
public Instruction for female professors of midwifery: he 
procured for the people the attendance of able physicians 
during the raging of epidemic diseases: be established 
houses of industry, supported by charity, &c. and 
during ali this time he meditated projects of a more ex¬ 
tensive-nature, such as an equal distribution of the taxes^ 
the construction of the roads, the regulation of the militia, 
tlie prevention of a scarcity of provisions, and the protection 
of commerce* 

At the death of Louis XV* the public voice called M. 
Turgot to the first offices of government, as a man who 
united the experience resulting from habits of business, 
to all the improvemem which study can procure* After 
being at the head of the marine department only a short 
time, he was, in August 1774, appointed comptroller-ge¬ 
neral of the finances. In this office he introduced a grea^ 
many regulations, which were unquestionably beneficial, 
but it has been remarked, that he might have done more, 
if he had attempted less. He does not appear to hare at'* 
tended closely to the actual state of the public mind in' 
France. He would have been an enlightened minister for 
a sovereign, where the rights of the people were felt and 
understood. He endeavoured, at is true, to raise them 
from the abject state in which they had long continued, but 
this was to be done at the expence of the rich and power- 
fuL The attempt to establish municipaUties probably put 
a period to his careen This scheme consisted in the 
estabhshment of many provincial assemblies for the inter- 
naJ govqrnaieDt, whose members were elected according to 
the most rigorous rules of represeiUatiom These little 
parliaments, by iheir mutual contests, might, and indeed 
did, lay the foundation of great xonfusioti, and created a 
spirit of liberty which was never understood, and passed 
easily into licetitiousnesi* The nobility, whom he attempted 
to controul; the clergy, whom he endeavoured to restrict; 
and the officers of the crown, whom he wished to restrain, 
united in their common cause. All his operations created 
a murmur, and ail hia projects experienced an opposition, 
which ended in his dismiasal from office in 1776, after 
holding it about twenty months. From that period, he 
Jived a private and studious life, and died March ao, 1781, 
in the fiftyi*fourth year of hit age» Condorcet bat written 
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ft long life of bim^ but it ia throughout the whole % p«ne- 
grric. His countrymen now do not seem agreed in his 
Maracter. By some it is' considered that be might hare 
saved the state : by others he is classed among those who 
precipitated the revolution. * 

. TURNEBUS (ADRUN)t an eminent critic and transla¬ 
tor, was born at Andell, a small village near Rouen in 
Normandy, in 1512. Two nations have contended for 
the honour of his birth; the French, who say he was de¬ 
scended of a noble but decayed family in Normandy; and 
the Scotch, who have discovered (Dempster, and after him 
^Mackenzie] that his French name Tournelwitf is no other 
than Tumbtdlf and that be was the son of a Scotch gen¬ 
tleman of that name who married in Normandy. What¬ 
ever may be in this, Turnebus, for that is the name he 
look in his writings and correspondence, came to Paris at 
the age of eleven, and soon made such progress iu classical 
and polite literature as to surpass all hU fellow-students, 
and even, we are told, bis masters. He bad every quali¬ 
fication indeed to form an accomptUhed scholar, great me¬ 
mory, indefatigable application, and both taste and judg¬ 
ment far beyond bis years. Before these all difficulties 
vanished, and hii avidity and knowledge knew no inter¬ 
mission in bis after-life. Even on the ^y of bU marriage, 
it is said, he devoted some hours to study. 

The progress of his pursuits are not particularly detailed, 
but be is reported to have taught the classics at Toulouse, 
and afterwards, in 1547, was appointed Greek professor at 
Paris, where he had for bis colleagues Buchanan and Mu- 
yet us, whose joint reputation brought scholars from all 
parts of Europe, In 1552, Turnebus was appointetl super- 
intendant of the royal printing-house for Greek books, and 
had William Morel for his associate, whom he left in sole 
possession of this office about four years after, on being 
appointed one of the royal professors. Such was his fame, 
that he had invitations aud large oflTers from Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, Germany, and England, on condition of setding 
in either of those countries ^ but he preferred the mode¬ 
rate circumstances enjoyed in bU own country to the most 
tempting offers of riches elsewhere. He died Jane 12, 
1565, in the 6fty-third year of his age, and was buried on 

^ Life bf Gend^troet, pittblitbed ia 17STj STo.^Uotiithtf end Cril. Reticvi 
fti that yvmr.—Diet tiitC 
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the evening of the tame agreeably ta bU deaire, ia 
a very privaie manner, m the burial-pbce belonging to the 
college of Montaign, being followed to his grave by only 
a few friends. He was supposed to have embraced tba 
doctrines of the Reformation; but this was not generally 
known i and ao much was he admired, that both papists 
and protesUiitB endeavoured to claicn him as their own. £t 
was his singular fate, that all who knew him, and all 
who read his works, loved him. This gave rise to some 
ingenious lines by Henry Stephens, in which, after putting 
the question, “Why does Turnebus please every body*** 
in various ways, he answers, that “ he pleased every 
body, because be did not please himself/^ alluding to bis 
extreme diffidence and modesty, and his very smiable 
manners. Such was the esteem in which be was iield, that 
some of the German professors, when in their lectures they 
quoted the authority of Turnebus (or Cujacius, to whom 
the same compliment was paid} they used to move their 
right band to their cap, as a token of veneration. He di^ 
rected hts studies chiedy to philological researches, and to 
translating the Greek authors. His translations have al¬ 
ways been approved, and bis criticisms were not less ad¬ 
mired in his own and tbe succeeding age* It has been, 
indeed, sometimes objected, that he was too fond of con^ 
jectural emendations, and that, notwithstanding the con- 
stituuotial geiuletiess of his temper, be displayed more 
than necessary warmth in his controversies with Ramus, 
and with Bodin | but in general bis style, as well as his 
sentimcDts, were liberal; and he U said to have discovered 
nothing of the pedant but in his dress. His works were 
collected and published in three volumes, folio, wliich ge¬ 
nerally make but one, at Strasburg, 1600, and consist of 
his commentaries on various parts of Cicero, Varro, Ho¬ 
race, Pliny, &c.; his translations of Aristotle, Theophras¬ 
tus, Platareh, &c. and his miscellaneous pieces, letters, 
and poems. His “ Adversaria** went through many edi¬ 
tions, first in quarto, from 1564 to 15^9, when the last 
was printed in folio, Niceron enumerates a few other se¬ 
parate publications, and comments contributed by him to 
some of the classics. Of his translations, Huetius says, 
that “ he had every quality which is necessary for a per¬ 
fect translator; for he understood Greek thoroughly, and 
iurned it into elegant Latin, closely and without depart- 
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iDg in the leut from his author, yet in a clear and pleaaant^ 
atyle*’’ *. 

TURNER (Daniel), a dissenting niinbter of the bap-^ 
tist persuasion, was born at Blackwater-farm| in the parish 
of St- Michael, and district of Hu Alban's, Hertfordshire, on 
March 1, 1710. He appears to have bad some classical 
education, which he aherwards diligently improved, but 
waa not regularly educated for the ministry. In 17^8 be 
published ** An abstract of EogUsb granimar and rfaetoric,^^ 
and an advertisement at the end of this volume intimates 
that he then kept a boarding school. Two of his pupils 
have been ascertained, Dr. Hugh Smith, an alderman and 
emiaent physician in London, and Dr. William Kenrick. 
He commenced preacher, without any of the usual forms 
of admission, but merely because he was thought capable 
of preaching, when he was about twenty years old; and 
having been approved of at his outset, he continued and 
was settled as iiiinlstcr of the baptist congregaiion at Read* 
ing. From this he was invited to become pastor of a simU 
Jar congregation at Abingdon in 1748, where he spent the 
remainder of his long life. He began to preach and to 
print early in life, and be preached and printed to the last. 
Many of his publications were much approved, and pro¬ 
duced occasional correspoLidence between him and some 
eminent.men of his time, particularly Dr. Watts, Dr. Ken- 
Dicott, and Dr. Lowth, bishop of London. He was a man 
of great piety, and of a disposition peculiarly candid, libe¬ 
ral, and benevolent. He died Sept. 5,17^3, in the eighty- 
nintb year of his age, and was interred in the baptist bury- 
ing-ground at Abingdon. 

He publialied, I. Aa Introduction to Psalmody,” 1737. 
2, “An abstract of English grammar,'*!738, 3. “The 

balance of the merits of the whigs and tones,** 1753. 4. 

“A summary of facts relative to the election at Abingdon,” 
176B. 5. “A friendly monitor to the hardened sinner,” 

&c. 1770- 6. “ An Introduction to rhetoric,'* 1771. 7. 

“A Compendium of social religion,” 175S, reprinted in 
1773, 8, “ Remarks on Mr. Lake's sermon on BaptUoi,” 

173L d. “ Meditations on select portions of Scripture,'* 
2d ^it. 1735. 10. “ Devotional poetry vindicated against 

Dr. Johnson,” 1735. 11. “A serious address to Chris- 

' Kiceroo^ ^1, XXXlX.^Mackeasic't Scotch Writtn.—IrvhK^t lift of Bw^- 
duam.—Stiii DaoEaast. 
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U&ni on the duty of prayer,” 1786* 12* ^*£^aylon im- 

porUnt sttbjecu^'^ 17tf9^ 2 yo[% 13* “ Exhortation* to^ 
loyatty and peace,” 1792, 1^. “ Free.thoughts on the spi¬ 

rit of free inquiry in religion/^ 1792* IS. “ Letter* reii-^ 
gioos and moral| addressed to you ng * person V* 1793| 2d 
edit, 16, ** Several pieces of poetry,” printedt but not 
published, in 1794, 17. “The Monitor, or friendly ad¬ 
dress to the people of Great Britain,” 1795. 18, “ Com* 

men sense, or the plain inan^s answer to the question; whe¬ 
ther Christianity be a religion worthy of our choicer?” 1797* 
He also printed a few occasional sermons*^ 

TURNER (Tromas), dean of Canterbury, was the soa 
of Thomas Turner of Heckheld in Hampshire^ alderman 
and mayor of Reading in Berkshire; and was born in the 
parish of 8t GitesS in that borough, in 1591* In 1610 he 
was admitted on the foandation at St.John’s college, Ox¬ 
ford, and had for his tutor Mr, Juxon, afterwards archbishop 
of Canterbury, His application to learning was assiduoot 
and successful, and having entered into holy orders, he im^ 
mediately distinguished himself a* a divine of merit. In 
1623 he was presented by liis college to the vicarage of St; 
Giles’s in Oxford, which be held with his fellowship, but 
relinquished it in 1628, Laud, when bWop of London, 
made hi in his chapUin, and in 1629, at which time Mr* 
Turner was B* D, collated hltn to the prebend of Newing¬ 
ton in the church of St, Paul, and in October following to 
the chancellorship of the same church, in which also he 
was appointed by Charles L, a canon*residentiary. The 
king likewise made him one of bit chaplains in ordinary, 
and gave him the rectory of St, Olave, Southwark, witii 
which he held the rectory of Feteham in the county of 
Surrey, In 1633, when Charles 1. resolved on a progress 
to Scotland for his coronation, Turner was commanded to 
attend bis majesty; previous to which he was, April i, 
1633-4, created D.D. by the university of Oxford. In 
1641 he was preferred to the deanery of Rochester, and on 
the death of Dr. Kglionby to that of Catrterbury, but of this 
last be could not obtain possession until the restoration* 
After the death of the king, to whom .he bad adhered with 
indexible Loyalty and attachment, he shared the faie of the 
other loyal clergymen in being sUipt of hi* preferments, 
and treated with much indignity and cruelty. On the 
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reitoratioUf iiiAupitist l€6a^ he filtered into full possession 
of tbe deanery of Canterbury^ and might have been re¬ 
warded wUb a {nitre, but he declined ** preferring to 
set out too little rather than too much sail*' Instead of 
seeking bjrther promotion, he soon resigned the rectory of 
Fetcbam, ** desiring to ease his aged shoulders of tbe bur^ 
then of cure of souls ; and caused it to be bestowed upnti 
a person altogether unacquainted with him, but recom^ 
mended very justly under the character of a pious man, and 
a sutfereLfor righteousness.** 

Having enjoyed an uninterrupted share of good health, 
during thirty years, he was at length with that se¬ 

vere disease the stone; the sharpness of which he endured 
with exemplary fortitude and resignation. Nor did the 
** innocent gayety of hia huroaur,’* which made his company 
so agreeable to all, forsake him to the last. He reached 
the age of eighty-one, and died in Oct, 167!?, with he 
greatest Christian magnanimity, and yet with the deepest 
sense imaginable of godly sorrow, working repentance unto 
salvation not to be .repented of,** He was buried in the 
dean*a chapel in Canterbury cathedral, and his funeral ser¬ 
mon, since print^, was preached by Dr. Peter du Moulin, 
prebendary of the church, who gives him a very high and 
apparently very just character. It is not known that deaii 
Turner published more than a single sermon on Matt* ix* 
13* mentioned by Wood* Prynne censures him as an Ar^ 
fDiuian, yet Du Moulin, who enters so fully and so aflTec- 
tionately into his character, in all respects both as a man 
and as a divine, was a zealous Calvinist* 

Dean Turner married Margaret, daughter of sir Francis 
WiDdebank, knt. secretary of state to Charles L By her 
he had three sons, each of whom attained distinguished 
aituations, and of whom some account will now be giveu.^ 
TURNER (FuANcrs), an English prelate, son of the^ 
preceding, received his education at Winchester school, 
and was thence elected fellow of New college, Oxford; 
where he took his degrees jn arts, that of bachelor, April 
14, I65d, and that of matter in tbe beginning of 1663. He 
commenced B* 1>* and D. D. July 1669, and in Decem¬ 
ber following was collated to the prebend of Sneating in 
St Paul's. On the promotion of Dr. Gunning to the see 
of Chichester, he succeeded him in the mastership of St. 

1 Todd'i Aceotjqt of lb« D«*n* of Cunterbur^^-^-Fiminl Sermon hj Dii Mostiu* 
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John’s coltege^ Cambridg^j April tl, 1670. In 1660, hm 
waj made dean ofWindiior, and the same year, was pro¬ 
moted to the see of Eocheater, being consecrated on Nov* 
11} and next year Aug. 23^ was traoj^lated to the bishoprio 
of Ely. Though be ovved most of these preferments to the 
influence of the duke of York, afterwards James 11. yet ou 
tbe accefision of that prince to the throne, as soon as he 
perceived tbo violent measures that were pursued^ and the 
o]>en attempts to introduce popery and arbitrary power, ho 
opposed them to the utmost. He was one of the six bishops 
who joined archbi^ihop Saticroft on May 18, 1638, in sub- 
Ncrihifig and presenting a petition to the king, setting forth 
their reasons, why they could not comply with his com¬ 
mands, in causing bis niajesty^s “Dedaratiou for liberty of 
conscience’’ to be read in their churches. This petition 
being styled by the court, a seditious Ubel against his ma¬ 
jesty and bis goveninient, the bishops were all called before 
the privy council; and refusing to enter into recognizances, 
to appear in the court of the king’s bench, to answer the 
misdemeanour in framing and presenting the said'petition, 
were, on June 3, committed to the Tower; on the 15th of 
the same month they were brought by habeas corpus to ibe 
bar of the king’s bench, where, pleading"'[)ot guilty to the 
information against them, they were admitted to bail, and 
on the 2l3th came upon their trials in Westmifister^ball, 
where next morning they were acquitted to the great joy 
of the natiofii. However, wbeu king William and queen 
Mary were settled ou the throne, our bhibop, among many 
others of hU brethren and the clergy, refused to own the 
established government, out of a coDScieatious regard to 
the allegiance be had sworn to James 11.; and refusing to 
take the oaths required by an act of parliament of April 24, 
1639, was by virtue of that act suspended from his office, 
and about the beginning of the following year, deprived of 
his bishopric. After this he lived the rest of his days in 
retirement, and dying Nov, 2, 1700, was buried in the 
chancel of the parochial church of Tliorheld in Hertford¬ 
shire, where he had been rector, but without any memo¬ 
rial except the word ExPEnaiscAn engraven on a stone over 
the vault. 

Previously, however, to his retirement, Burnet informs 
113 that he was concerned in a very ill-concerted plot to re¬ 
store the abdicated king, for which some of his party were' 
imprisoned, and he thought it prudent to abscond. His 
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abilities were not considered as of the first order, bat be 
was of great sincerity and integrity in private life, and it ^ 
is impossible not to respect the character, whatever we may 
tbii^ of the opinions of a man whom neither gratitude nor 
interest could seduce from what he considered as his duty. 
He pablished a “ Vindication of the late archbishop San<- 
croft and his brethren, the rest of the deprived bishops, 
from the reflections of Mr. Marshall, in his defence of our 
Constitution*” Animadversions on a pamphlet entitled 
The Naked Truth,” which were answered by Andrew Mar¬ 
vell, under the name oilttvei; and “ Letteia to the Clergy 
of his diocese,'* * 

TURNER (Thomas), brother to the above, was born at 
Bristol in 1645, and educated at Corpus Christi college, 
Oxford, of which he was elected feliow; he afterwards be¬ 
came chaplain to Dr. Henry Compton, bishop of London, 
who collated him, Nov. 4, 1680, to the rectory ofThorJey 
in Hertfordshire, and Dec. 20 ibUowing, to the archdea¬ 
conry of Essex f and in 1682,^10 the prebend of Mapesbury 
in Sl Paurs. He commenced D, 0^ at Oxford, July 2, 
1683, was collated by his brother to a prebend of Ely, 
March 26, 1686, and elected president of Corpus, March 
J3, 1687-8, The same year, May 7, he was instituted to 
the sinecure rectory of Fulham, on the presentatioii of his 
brother, to whom the adrowson, for that turo, had been 
granted (the bishop of London being then under suspension), 
and at length wa» made precentor and prebendary of 
Browns wood in Su Paul's, Jan, II, 168^. What his poli¬ 
tical principles were at tbe^ reyolutinn, we are not* told, 
although, by keeping possession of his preferments, it is 
to be presumed, he did not follow the example of his bro¬ 
ther, but took the oaths of allegiance. However, we are 
informed, that after the act p^sed in the last year of king 
WjUiam IIL requiring the abjuration oath to be taken be¬ 
fore Aug. 1, 1702, under penalty of forfeiting all ecclesias^ 
tieal preferments. Dr. Turner went down from London to 
Oxford, July 28, seemingly with full resolution not to take 
the oath, and to quit all bis preferments ; but, on better 
advice, he made no resignation, knowing that if he was 
legally called upon to prove his compliance with the act, 
his preferments would b« void in course ; and so continued 
to act, as if he had taken the oath, by which means he re- 
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tained his preferments to his death, without ever iakiug U 
at all. He died April 30, 1714, and was buried in the cha¬ 
pel of Corpus ChrisU college, where there is a monument, 
and an'inscription written by Edmund Chishull, B. 

Dr. Turner-has left only one sermon in print, preached 
before the king, M.Ly 29, but he is memorable on 

another acconnt. He w«ts a single man, and remarkable 
for his moniBcence and charity in his iLfe-ume. By hia 
will, he left the bulk of his fonuiie, which was very cousin 
derable, in public and charitable uses ; for, besides 4000/1 
in legacies to his relations and friends, he gave or left to 
Lis coliege 60QOf. for improving the buildingfl, and other 
purposes; to the dean and chapter of Ely lOOO/, for aug¬ 
menting the singing-met/s stipends; and LOO/, the interest 
of which was to be expended in putting out children of the 
town of Ely apprentices, at the nomination of his successors 
in the stall he held; and the remainder of his effects, which 
amoutiled to 20,000/. his executors were directed to lay out 
in estates and lands, and settle them on the governors of 
the charity for the relief of poor widows and children of 
clergymen. His executors accordingly purchased the manor 
of Stow in Nurthaitiptoushire} and other estates there, and 
at West* Wrauitig in Cambridgeshire, amounting to above 
1000/. a year, and settled them in 1716, agreeably to bn 
wHL They also erected a sumptuous monument to his 
memory in Stow church, with an i^9cription.'--WJLLU^r 
Turner, the third son of the dean of Canterbury, was 
archdeacon of Durham, and rector of Stanhope in that 
county. He died at Oxford m 163^, and was buried in 
Su Gileses church, and near bis remains were deposited 
those of his mother, who died in 1992.^ 

TURNER (Wiluam), a very eminent naturalist and di¬ 
vine, was . born at Morpeth, in Northumberland, and was 
educated under the patronage of air Thomas Wentworth, 
at the university of Cambridge, where he was chosen a fd- 
low of Pembroke Hall, about 1531, He acquired great 
reputation for his learning, and about 1536 wasi admitted 
to deacon's orders, at which time he was master of arts. 
He applied himself also to philosophy and physic, and 
early discovered an inclination to the study of plants, and 
a wish to be well acquainted with ihefnfr/m'h vn^dica of the 
ancients. He complains of the little assistance he could 

1 BtutbwmV Hht. of Bly.—Aib. Oi. mi. £1. 



« T'tMfli'fi’lti' 

Siirt^y»'ifcSw3^ 

liMlIMltttl}-wHbr^l 

JSMi n^Vnlirii liaVilteJveh 6^«pMftflliiff'*or 
ftvtb^Ktk^ 

iMMrrn«d IftDCo^aHiis Itiy hflsfcTJ'hirmln^of^lte^''” ^ 
,bjU -douibH^^ ^uftti^ I]tt>tbte(f l>¥hd)|rT^ ^^WJ' 
ftrn^^rsi ^hndtttfUMardir, dgV^^bly''t«J thfe bfItifaBjj*' 

oUapk«^UiAttti{jK the cha^acwr af tht? 

'becBtne^ai’pf«ftehi6tv' ti^l^ARfrtg 
pmutk df'England; find'p^(>f}ragiiied^*^wifH'2(b%fAdi zdn,\W 
evMfrl^ih« tefoftnalioii, fare'^exdied ^pe^tfctllldn 

liMbp Gardjn^f. H« tfa#tbroi¥n into pKsdif; ^ 

fot^t eomidembla time; ''and oh fais enlalrg^UiecM-Mfm 
to folimtury exile during the remdiit^r df th4 St 
Hshry VlU* TIrie bstiishnrmnt jirtieiib "fo hh ^ 

advaDcementdn medical ahdbdtanicoyglddfes j He tCsfda^ 
at ‘Stmb^gh» and at Boitti, bht pllndpal^'atr Corl 
logrt, *miihi many atlrer EhglEsh refng^te ®ei ’ 

Mome time at Wdsaenbargh ; and trifled dlso’fnebfftdly; 
and mnk the degree df dieter nf pfaynd-at Fertam/ ^ JA stf 
tbia period the learned were applying with 
to the illaMration of the andeats^ it ^waa h fmtfcdfitfe 
cumrtanoi for Dr. Turner^ that he had an d’^Munk^'^df 
attending the lectures of Lnoea Ghhfmd, it Bolo^tta,^ bif 
whom he apeak* in his ^HerbaV* with gteat satiifaetfd^^*' 
and frequently cites his authority agirihat Mher bothhiefljf ' 
tatorii Turner resided a considerable tlAie'at'BaBLl; whetlbb * 
he dater the dedieation of bn book " On ttad BAt^l^of ' 
land and Germany.** Dcriog hii resident^' 
he contracted a friend^ip with Gestier^ and afeeftraffia 
kept up a correapondeftce with him* ^Gearter had a 
opinion of Turaer, as a phyaiemO and and of gChdrinckt^'-^ 
ing, whose equals he says* he searcely rettiethbeted^^ ^*11ds 
encominni occurs in Gesner’s book *' De’lfifrbis^Lti^arilSf.***' 
On the acci^]i>n of EdwarS VI* heVefmrnedito En^ft1ld| 
wag incorpdrated M, D* at Oxford^ appof^lted*pbyhicb^l b5 
Edward^ deke of Scftheraetj and^’^aa a ^vibe/^as tVwAdfed ^ 
with a prebend of York^ a eaftonty 5f WiVidferj^kAdlhe 
deanery of Wells* In ^1552 he Wai'nrddlllAf 
hishnp Hldfey* He speaks of btfnseif In thfrd^i^ of 

his ** Herbal,” as hsTing been physician to the'** eHe of ' 
EmbdeUf lo^ of East Friesland.” In 1J51 he pitbRsDed ^ 
ibe first part of his History of Ptants, which be dedicated tb ' 
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lh« dtfibt of SomerMt faii pAtroAi ^ £ul on tb« mcowrioft 
of ijaoon liihr;, bii ml in tbe <»Qte of the Tofori^tioo^ 
fvbioh bo bod ooiply tortlfied^ not oaljr in proaobin^^ bttt 

10 mbnji poblicotiontj rondmJ it necetMr; for bim to 
rotifo ogoiu to tbo eontinont^ whero ho remoinod ti Eaiilt 
or Striuibiirghp wlib other* of th« Englith oailoa^ uotil 
queen Elisabeth caino to tbe thfone. He tbeo returoedi 
end irafl reinautod. in hii preferment** He h»dt bewereri 
trbile abroad^ caught aome of the pr^udice* which divided 
the earljF protestAin* into two irrec^oncilhhle panic*, end 
apoko and meted with luch contempt for the £ngli^ die* 
cjpltne and ceremonief, ma to incur ceniure, but cerutnljf 
waa not Ueprired, ea acme of thote writer* who are hoitiie 
to the church here etaerted, for ho died poaaeated of the 
deanery of Well*. It would appear, indeed, that he had 
given aufficient proroemtiont but fbutid e friend in tho 
queen on atich occasion*. In the dedication of the com- 
pLete edition ofhia **Herbar^ to her in 1566^ be ackaow- 
Jodgea wttb gratitude, her faroura in rettoring him to hii 
beneiioe*, end tn other way* protecting him from troabjea, 
having, at four aeveral times, granted him the great *eal 
for that purpute. 

Dr* Turner seeme to have divided hi* time between hi a 
deanery, where he had a botanical garden, of which fre¬ 
quent mention U made in his ** Herbal/* and hi* house in 
Crotehed Priara^ London* He apeaka «4ao of hla garden at 
Kew, end firom the repeated notice* be take* of the plant* 
in Purbeck, and about Portland, Dr* Pulceney infer* that 
he mint hav« had some Inti male connection* in DorsetshirOi. 
He died July 7, Uf^S, a favr month* after the publication 
of the last part of hii ** Herbal,” h.nd was buried in the 
chancel of St, Olave't church, HarUitreet, London, where 
a monumeiit waa erected to hi* memory by bis widow. 

Dr. Turner was the author of many controversial treatiaes, 
chiefly written against popery. Among these were, 1. 
“ The bunting of the Rocniab Fox,” Basil, 1543* 2 , 

** Beicuing of the Romish Fok,” 1545. 3* The hunting 

of the Romiah Wolf,” iro; all these were published under 
the name of William Wraugbton. 4. Dialogue^ wherein 

11 contained the eftatninattOD of the Mm,” Lofid. 3vo« 5, 
" A preservative, or triacle agatnstthe Poifon of Peiagiua, 
lately renewed and stirred op agaiiv, by the furioua sect 
of the auabaptista,” ibid. t55i, ismo. 6. “ A new book 
of spiritual physic for divera di»eaaea,” 1555. 7. “The 

VOL. XXX. H 
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iMlItMigcif* the Pcri'and Wtilf^'b90au««^ihQy 
liock of the sheep of Jesue Chriit,'* %vo, TanMf.Bieittijpiiia 
m few^oiliet vriicteSf'atnd^l^Dtfra^ sevenil of hm^ temctl yet 
ffrUiMiacHptt^in fsaioiia Jihitkidtt- H^e collated tba traiii- 
k^iaii of the Bibte' ivith Gre^fc^ ud^Laiia^ copioe^ 

attd CQfteC4^dj^t maoy pliHtea. ' Ud pnoouredvio. be 
llflfinted ^t^AaiwBVf* d new andeorreoted cditioti of Wiliiafn 
of Ke^hurghr^a ^ llii^oria gentit noitrffi,** fipom a he 
Iblitrddn'theiibiitrj at WelU| hot oooiptaHM that tbe piin- 
tar-Koif ofity otkiitted cert tie aniclea sent hy hira, butt 
ohtt the preface be sent hiESf and substituted eoe of 

iOui anther abo translated several works frate the 
. Latitli particulaidy comparison of the Old Learning 

^wd' ihft written by Urbanua Regius^ Southwark, 

1557f 9vo^ and again'1533 and t548« 

first work on the subject of plants was. printed at 
Ctilbgiif under tbetitle of ilistoria drnaturis herbaritai, 

. sebotib et"ti0ns ^aliata,** 1544, 8#o* Bumaldoa is the only 
V writer vidl^inemton»tlua work, and it probably was not re^ 
^nted in England, tl waa followed by a small votume 
under tli« tk&’of “ Naiuea of Herbes, in Greek, LeCin, 
English, Dutch and French,*’ LoDd.p 154tt, As bU know¬ 
ledge 'hi natural hisloi^ was not ccMvfined to botany, he 
pnbiisbed a^treaiise oo birda> entitled Avium prvcipu- 
aniBi, quarum apud Plinium et Anstotelem meotia eat, 
brevis et stMoincca hiscont,** Cotogn* 1543, Sro. By- a 
foiterof his preJi'xed to Gesner’s Hiitoria AnimallMro,*’ 
edit, leafing to the Eugliih Wishes, it appears^ that 
he had no iiieotnlderable degree of knowledge Iti that part 
of Boology. But the work which secured bis reputation 
te potter!^, and entitles him to the character'of m> original 
’ writer on that subject, in Etvgland, is hit “'Hkiory of 
Plawta/* printed at diderent tiaies> in throe parts, ia^foL 
with cots^ under the title of a New flerbid,*^ londL )5ii, 
partfovt; part iocond at Cobgn, in trilh thb itaa 

reprioted the 'Rrst part, and bis ** Book on 'the Butbes^of 
Etigibftd aud Germany*’^ Theett were ^ reprinted, with a 
ihirapait^ in 1508, Br, Biriteney haa waniiHite ac-' 
covet ^ the eontents and progress ofhtlmworlf, - and ob- 
■errei^ that when we regard the time In whkh 'Tiainer 
Itred^ and the little assiitanoe ^he eoakl derife-.foe 9 . bis^ 
conteutporiries, he wilt appear to have eabibitod uocoai- 
ntoti diligence, and grdat enidtUon, and' fully ib deserve 
the character' of an origbal writer. He alto paid early 
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BtteuUm to Bunersl waters, and* to wines; and wrote on 
both wbjectf. ^ , 

It appeftTs that at <»ae.tha€ there mi placitig 

Dfe Tiifii«r at the bead of OHel Keunet ibeiuio6» 

a letter to that college (i^SOi July 5) ** to accent Dr. 
Turner foc^ maaier of the lanw^ eppoitited by tbe siQg 
but this appointment ceitainlj did not take ipUoe- ^ But 
from a paaiage in hii ** Spiritual Physic,” be appeari to 
have been once a member of tbe House of Ooniinoni, Fox 
apeak* of Turner with great respect, as “ a man wboae au¬ 
thority neither is to be neglected, nor credit to be di«-> 
pufcad«” He married Jane, daughter of George Ander, an 
alderman' of Cambridge, who after hts death married €qi^ 
bUhop of Ely, In memory of her first husband, ihe left 
aome money and lands to Pembroke Hall. 

By tbU lady Dr Turner bad a ton, Peter, who was a 
physician, and practised in London, and resided tbe latter 
part of his life tu St, Helen’s, Bithopsgabe-street) Lottdotk 
He died in 1614^ and was burted near bis father in St^ 
Olave^s obuixh, where there ii a monument to his me- 
inory« He married Paschs, sister to Dr. Henry Parr, bishop 
of Worcester, by whom he bad eight children, one of whom 
b tbe subject of the,following article*' 

TURNED (Petsr), son to the preceding Dr. Peteti and 
grandson to Dr* William Turner, was born in 1535, and 
was admitted a probationer fellow of Merton college. Ox* 
fordf^iu 1607, where be proceeded in arts, and not being 
restricted to any particular faculty, os the fellovrs of other 
colleges are-, becaoie, according to Wood, vened in all 
kinds of literature* His first preferment was the professor* 
ship of geometry in Gresham college, in Joly LfilO, but 
ho continued to reside mostly at Oxford, and held this 
place together with bis fedowthip. In 16^9, by tbe dU 
rection of Laud, then bishop of London, be draw up % 
aoheme Air the annual election of proctors out of tbe se¬ 
veral colleges at*Oxford in a certain order, that was to 
tetum every twenty'^three year% which bemg apfwoyed of 
by hia m^esqr, Cbartes L was called the Caroline cycle, 
and b still followed, and always printed at the end of the 

Pareobtklm «vo Excetpta, e cor pore statu tom m ttuiverii* 
tatU Oxoia” loathe tame year he acted as one of the c«n* 

* Ath. Oa. fol. L ■«» *dil>^Piilt«ae7*f Slutelwf—Ward’s OnihM pi^ 
SfiiMHS,—Strype’A CrMiiMr, p* fiS5, 974, 914, 95T«-—Str^pv'i Farlnr, p. AQ, 
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oi'deK In Wi&^tbe 

Mr/Thi^e^i- '-4^ kiee'e^d'Mrft'^dfc^lMfeltfor 'of 

khtf rMghei^'hhfOfMhat ^T4>fOMOt^9bf|t> 
llb^well'iifrVtSv new crffioeeflpeiirt^by tfa'e 

dKificter aVrhbfshdd""Uiihe^ wf hrt*, 

(tkrhHeoi ^A*^ot 

'fA'iG3ji edflioA of tbe^taltHeB was {nrlntod^iliifoL 

t^ibjbretilre by MVr*7^m^r; rind h?ititur 1 m4 

a^tT0w dfliee^'#es foutidiH}^ thatof^^ouE^ 
W dirji^Tommf'^ kr'keeper of t^^aifeki(Ve4f to #hieh he 

^nd^mad^ Hroe c'dUefoHoTvE' rcft^c^ing -the 
die qnkerirt^llmlch ^e^eafVe^waixleof great 
Wobd, a royal viah toOx- 

ftity,'^ WrTotn^r ^c^eac^ 'M. D. b«t: fiavihg adhered 
ecr'his^wa^VyiA bi» irooMe^ and evetl^uheiif np amii in 
hU ht& tvav'^cted from hie feUd«fthi|i oC Mertot^ 

ancMdi (it^foss^^Bip, *nrie greatly lOipoferisbed him, and 
hfrirWent Xti wWh ^ater, the #ido# of a 

h'hfei^r dodth^arlt, where'be died in Jatr. I6&i,^eiid 
int^Tf^ditr Saneaf'^s chtirch* He wa» a mau of 
extensive Learning, and wrote much, but being fastidioiH 
in hu ofdtfnin of his <Htn wArfts, he Winter rioitIncomplete 
tHeih 'td^bia^fnlnd. We Imve mentioned the bnly writings 
bi^ ^dUlUhed, hacept a Latin poem in the rolteauoo inho^ 
^Airttf air Thomas Bod ley, called the ** BodleiuiDiietna^^* 

Wood aUo mentioni raiiJe ad dotr^- 

l^itfiil^E dtros^^’ but wh know of no printed fettora of^bts; 
f)i?'Wafdj hoWever,' givei evtraoto from three^MS leiters 
irfBwWtoito SfeldritJ^chiedy relatmg to^sotne Greek writm 
df life anerenUf * ' i 

^ fWittlAW), a piona'English divine^ was a 

!A«dTdW¥!fdtitrire,'ahd bom near Broad oak,m ihaicovimy, 
-bdi^'ih^itrNkt'^e^i^itfehne not disoovercd 'Qur particuiara 
TajdteeybFtUhl are exiremely teanty, he having 

bben^Mttri^d^oy Wbod^ Pfevionsly to htb going lo Ox- 
fcMi^'ht'Wki fb^'tome tttireah inioate in the bouse of iha 
PhU^ Henry, portly ea a papil, aad partly-as 
«H^riAnA«Uirt*fh tbe eduoftdoil of Mr. U^ry« children^ one 
'hf*Mbrtlj:'^MUtt!he%if, thbeoimnenwior# wat^firat initiated in 
learnhifg by Mr. Ti>mer«^ ws in 16fd,^ aftar 

Turner entered of Edmund ball, Oic/ord, where 

> Atk Ok* Toll II««Wvri*i Ominm Pr<ibt|orf. 
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lKrrleA,hi<.dBgrM of 
a«y«fiBrd4j«t«ir flf'Wat^rtWVP* 

«b>6||H7, 

^-doWbof iitiiitewk )V -twifpiW. we* wteM^t'=Ff^S 
i60« Ida ^b{i!Ai«d.a ;%Jiiit(or|[ qfi_^[, 

8t04i bi«r*hew{«k bs.jwbifbii^J* 
pltffttibMiotyiof Ike mutt r»siMHb\e ft9PcWi?sffc>ip.m^yf 
JudgdHnt &q. yM^SV 

ialQurwof ii»j»h*«wki* of Batwftooflrefb 
giMod'in to one ^ B n«, « ndet prope):,)^^*j !)«%;»|%i:k 
rtt. on foot tbiMyo'o*'* *8°> 

ilior, of tUe,' Syeopti* Cflticgrujui;’gjdein 

oiirioiis. cpllectiaiy mkt wiib.the »i|pi|*r 

.ClMb, aiid WaiHay in hp “ Hituiry otilwf, 

but ia superioti';poi'ba{%:. to boA in sflpodoii ii,i)il.VQOA> 

cisenoM.! Duetoit, in bit! « Lif^y” gwea ia&.,T!irneF f)i« 

cbataoter of ''» maO ■oL'.voDdcrrul ,ti^dfrBiUoh| j*0(i..of 

great piety,” eudeddi, what«i»»^;.tiatn,n(l ^ 

teller to pAiie^ tb*t ;‘P he waa very geuereei, anti woold 

not reeeiw e {iitbipg for bit oopy, tjJi tbej^uccets wat 



knoitmJ^*' , ,. :r'* -v ^ . ft t '* 

5;UERECBEIVfAT^ 8w TOBQ^JEM ADA- 
. . TUiREETfcN; {BENBPlcT]f Ae fjr*t of a e^abf4t*d f»- 
mily .of qKotttti^nt;di»rloe*p ton of Jranf^U^Turaun, 

doconded i^fh aof; ai>ckpc family &t Luccm^ 
obli^d ccruncty for th^ cause df reUgioni and 

resided s pMiyaod G^era, and laajy at 2u- 
ridv vrfbm^iOLjdMb^ :Hii toft Benedict vtw bom Nov, «, 
136^1^ cod: ^ia ^bia. t^urty-ibivd yaw (16^1) wai mpouited 
pastor, and professor of ihe9logy at Geneva* The um 
year^ tbe re|Mbli^:pf>jGeneva being alptmed at the boetilc 
preparationaiio^kiiitg by tbe <bike of Svon wnt Mr* Ter- 
rsto^io tbeiSestetiGeooral of tbe UtiHed Piovii^ei and^to 

ib«-pnncevef KOrahgei Land Jbe 

to. advagce jsont.^of 3q,^0<^ liv;:esr.hj^d 
la^cm iivnei ^pdr^woi^'fQf three ;o£.a 

ffieget^ ^ Hetals^fob^iiie^lPdfter e^' 

eburvhef^ 0fvltad:ia%hMBeiM ^Eretoei^^ oParing 

bii bni^ d lr.tioUe^dv^Jl0^JMlAtl«tbe, ^Frendi 
and^EligKttraiiriiABiedlhniwd 

> lift of PbUip Uwrjt pa too, 

P^335. 
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life. 
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of Bahemiaf to whom be ^p>inuntcai«d the' syti^p4th)r 
which i|]e tute of Mt 0r bb rereite of roHuOe. 

lo. L622 he returned to JGenevft,- and was received with 
ell the respect due to his serncea. He died et Gen^l, 
March 4, 1631^ with the charadlet of a very leeched''dU 
Tiee« aad * man of great moderation and judgmCntp ' 
works ace, K A defence ,of the Geneva translation of the 
Bihle^ agaiDit the attack of father Coton in h'U Gaoeve 
PlagiaiTe/* This extended to chrre parts, or volumes^ 
printed ftnom IGlS to 1626. 2^ Sermons/^ in Frencht 

sur lutilitd dea chatitnents,” 3* ** ^^ermons/* in Italun, 

‘ TURRETlN [r&ANCis]/ son to the preceding, was born 
M Geneva, Oct* 17, 1623. After pursuing hb studies in 
classics and philosophy with great credit, he entered 
on the study of divinity, under the celebrated Galvinbtie 
professors, John ^Diodati, Theodore Tronehin, Frederick 
Spanheim, Ac* While a student he supported in 1640 
and 1644, two theses, “De felicitate morali et pot it ica/’ 
S,nd ' ^ De necesiaria Del gratia«” He afterwards went to 
Leyden, and formed an acquaintance with the moit emN 
tpon^ scholars there; and afterwards to Paris, where he 
lodged wiih the celebrated Daill€, and studied geography 
under Gassendi, wboio philosophical lectures he also at- 
tendedi He th^n visited the schools of Saumuf and Mon* 
tauban, and on his return to Geneva in 1647 was ordmned, 
and tn the following y^r served both in the French and 
Italian e&urchesof thal city. In 1650 he refused the pro- 
feasonhip of phiLoaophy, which was offered to him more 
than one^ but accepted an invitation to the pastoral office 
at Lyons, where he succeeded Aaron Morus, the brother 
pf Alexandetp In 1653 he was recalled to Geneva to be 
profesior of divinity, an office which Theodore Tronehia 
was now about to resign from age, and Turretin continued in 
it daring the rest of nil life. In 1661 be 'was employed on 
a similar hiuiness as bis father, being sent to Holland to 
obtain miitaooe from.the States General to fortify the city 
0 | Geneva* Having represented the caie, he obtained the 
fotti of 75,000 florina^ with which a baatietiMs faptit, called 
the Dutch baationi He had an interViow^'^h the prtuee 
aodjiHOMa dowager oTOrange at Tiivefahht in Brabant; 
having often preached whik in JfloUaitd, ha ww so 
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admiredt that ihe Walloon ohur^ of Leyden, and 
ih« Fi^eacb churcb at the lO 

with them \ but this he mq 

neva jiV J662> He had no^ been bci^ krti^ before 
■tales general of Hoi land wrote btci^t to tM 

public^ requesting that Turretib tzligaiMe'permitted to 
settle in Holland; and timiUr appTibaKofli"were 'tnbde 
from Leyden, &Ci in i$66 and 1672: but fite oouTd irdt h% 
reconciled to the change, and resuming ht« funcikin*, ac¬ 
quired the gre^teet faqW, both as & divine and profi^iorp 
11c died Sept. 26, 1667, « 

Besides some aetmons dedicated to madam de Sche&i- 
berg, he wrote an answer to a piece pnbtiihed by a canon* 
of Afieci, in order to render the protestanU odious, among 
othei' things, upon the doctrine of the obedience of lub- 
jt^cts to their lawful princes. He wrote also an bfiswar to 
the letter, which the bishop of Lucca sent to tbe families 
at Geneva, which were originally of Jus diocese, tb Cohort 
them to the profeasion of the catholic religion, which their 
aiKCbtois had abandoned. Bat what trill chiefly perpetu¬ 
ate our au thorn’s memory is his ** Instkuuo Tbeologiii Eienc- 
^ in three volumes 4to, hl$ theses ** aatfifac- 
tione Christ!'* against the Sociniahs, and “ Die neceitaria 
bccessione ab Ecclesia Kon^ana.’* There is im edtcelltnt 
abridgment of his ^nnstitutio,'* by Leonard Hii6sen, which 
Jidii gone through several edittotii'^, the bestj if we miitake 
not, IS that of Amsterdam, 1695, 4lo. ' 

TURRETIN (John Alphonsu^), the most eelebratcd 
of the family, was the ion of Francii Tuiretiti, and Wfts 
botn at Geneva, Aug. 24, 167L From hit infanty' be 
shewed a great ardour for ttady, which bit fatb^' took 
every paint to improve and direct. Some of bis eady pre¬ 
ceptors were divines who had 6ed from France for rdigion, 
and one of tbem, a Mont* Oautun, was particularly ter-* 
yiceable in correcting the ezuberancei df hit compoiitionsi 
and habituating him to revise and reconiider what he wrote. 
This 4t flrst was rather Iroubldbooie to the lively spirita of 
our author, h^t lie soon saw that Daatnn had reason on hit 
Side* iHq stimied the Cartesian phtlmiophy under Chouet, 
a very able profesrar^ Bishop Burnet, who passed the 
winter at Geneva ia 1665, conceSved a very bii^ opinion 

' if TuM pWAM bv tbi adiliaa of tka ^ liifttettis'' ptialed 

lonoi. 





X' jW ^ itxporMnt 

*?“ l‘]fclfn<iflt fcjjrew .mM” i'pnb, 

gut ttrf jgrq^^fyrpf^ji, ,, ^ ^ , . , ,. , 


‘•\ • ' >'< ‘1 
and (ir<t r«tklad,fpr » ««|¥. 
iidjirabje ijfps jjf (fbe/alii^uUentcrecpmiKPitM 

“'P'P. the eHMt Mlij,^ 

of ‘ba (inie, ,He KTHd. Aiebt 
»t Rptterdaon, and in the inid»t.«f the idt»p 4 t«$ b> 
t^een Jetieu and fiayle, i^aa on good tcijuti wid] 
nHhont _^ny aacngcc of principle on hii own paiu dlia 
chief deject during bit residence in BoHapd wa>t,ihe«tn(ly 
of ecclettMtlcal bit wry under Spanfaein^^and with dt»t<«iowl<' 
he continued about eight montba at Ceyden. and maitH. 
mined tone tbeaes which did hiot great orftdtt^ pwtictiUrly 
“ Pyrrbontput pontificins, tire Tlicaea T^ol^ipo-hiucNi • 
TICS de variatlonibus pootiGcjorum circa eecletiia iidaUitu.,, 
lithtem^ This was repritu^ed in thepolleutioa 9 / hit eK ■ 
sertations. In July i6S2 he came to England, but had,not, 
slejM many nights in London before bo otM.iHtackeii by 
on a^bmatih complaint, which disturbed him jot thegraaacc 
path, dr his lift He removed for batter aiij Vo,QI}eltim,.b>Mi 
pre'acl^d in the French church in Londop, and tisirnditlMi. 
umvenfties of Oxford and Cambridge, At the lMte( be . 
first saw hjr. (afterwards jir) Jiaac Newtop, iu, tflmse mo^tt 
tnanners and cop venation he diKeToed.^be .fptum .iJlnsv • 
trious character. It appears also that be held aome aniea.,. 
hie disputes with out divines on the respeptiye cpnititiitiona 

L^® England.apd.OeoeT^ ,. He-ptssed much 

or hu tme with bii old friend biahep fiqijnet, a( the paJace 
at Salubjiry, where be also met Pi, Whitby andjMr. Allia; 
|.iid by ^a^priord GUloway was introduced;at court, aqd 



iMo tr a fi«? !»i?: m 


ttiiin flb iitw# itfWi jHU j j J iW^ajP ti i 


wu-u uum>P AMBIJT^ 

ioK^- Cbnfi^^eglMi 



atfean^a'rfetWh 

IVM^nMft'a, •wMh’buh'W wlJw 

wbicbtetOtriikiB^ibib 

iheifjm«f df 'sj*«khi^f ^o cd^ld ao^ 

r^®iigJhirwitbt’grt«tdi^1toi4«^^^ 

.fj4ftonieui?b^g w^md wiiB' tAtiicth ieg.* 

in{«V^sp>ifig^l693;^^i* t6 Pkvf^ Ha^uaU 

reacpA iiy'-btf ih t&iiS ita nw 

tamiwrcwMi %y BMttetV'Hkdt, Dl^nb^ 

k\i ifie 

mett^^ fhii^ day^: 'On bia'I^uriy hoto he Wak^bj^Sdned 
the ministry in 1694, when only twenty-iM 
a^pttiAi jiiaVk’df ^ tw^tity-fonr it' 

appofimud^by llivt^/'^Fbrtome time bb bad nd ", 

b IIv^prM^bed i tV tlia' ttal bn ch tirch,' ^ with Wb ' 

and;g^ild6u^dT^^ad'DlWaft been tbnn^ctdi, a^'Se'w^s 
pester-miui^r ‘df the hineuake. In Id^^'tbe ibaii^gtfat^' 


p6s£tet^-dil|dl^r 'iif the language, 
fowmbd frr bim^n pmfesaorihip or'ecclesiaSticil Tlbtbry,/ 
bii|iivitboat.any salary j and M. Tiirretin Wat in a cOD^4Qn/ 
to^.keeept^it^on'ttidh ienoiB. He entered on bistLCi^e p, 
Meyt^whb ftdheonirae on tbe ntiLity and extelbne^ iof 
credi^iuk|n4tjes,^%od'after wards began aooufse of ec'clesi* 
askj^lt'^t^prlted in about three hundred tectdr^ 
He'^wii'^ofu^'re^hmed to print these, but pleaded that 
they^it^e tti<eineiy'''colltctionfl formed for the 'd^recubn of 
the^ftbdeiitVsJK^ not siilEciently polubed for pub)!- 
caliohj'^**' '^i- ^ f ' ' . ' ' 


Ini f699-he etftbraced a favourable oppoVtunity to tn^ke 
the^ut of'Swm^rlaiidi'in the course of which be added 
coiMiUetnbty tb 'tit^' ndmber of bts friends and adenii^r^^ 
Aftaif the^^niinfencem^iit'or a npw ceritury di^ 

reot^d %tiefh t Ltf <tHe' aeca’I af games of, tbe ao^ie nts, 

and^produeed^^frothi'ftii^'peb'a-treatise entitled ’“ i>e ludi* 
fis^cftii^ibtij^weadlibiki^' Q^besuones"*' Geq^ 1 TOt, 4td,' In 
the 4nttJe yeaif hb* (vail bhosen rector of the academy, in 
whieh^^lfioe^^be^tddialnetl'n^'iidl ITll, iiid delivered ten 
oraticmat on ^bb'^Usademid‘knhivei^ai'y erf «»ch'year« Ii| 
i7Q3^to Wlfiam tlf V'^Kich ww rcT 

printed In much the doatb pf 

Tronehjtt,'in t705, Iid'\^a9’sppdml^ to sueceed'^biDi in 
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th^ dmnlty ptofeHonbip,^ htt; hcU^wkh ihat^.Df 

^ ecdetioiitiotl history but did^aot deliver a ]tfegldar,,il 3 rtib* 
ttMtkt’Course ef diFiitit^ leciuret, ibru^ueli fas WM blutued* 
lu> 17^6 joined xboee Genevb dirinet'^ who might ^ 
exoiifted frmh subscribing ;^aj form euAled the 
which iiad beeo intvoduc^^bcut tbtrly or fortybe^ 
fore* It af^pews-fram this ^hat his notioni were rather 
more laCitiKlIbariaii thfQ^tbose of hia aoceslon ; aikI it wus 
remarked as ruthev'singular that the son ihouid be to aea-* 
loUs to abolish, what the father had been equally zealous to 
estabUth4 We are assured^ howerer, that friendly aa he 
was to toieratiou, and touiewhat inclined to Arukiniafi>' 
itm, he wRs a constant advocate for uniformity in all essen« 
tial doctrinea. in 1707, when the re^union of the protest^ 
ant churches was agitated, the king of Prussia made Ttiv* 
retin a present of m gold medal, and he was chosen a mem* 
her of the royal society of Berlin, as he bad before of that 
of London. On the subject of any junction with the church 
of Home, Turretin hekl that to ba wholly impracttcable, 
pnd his opinion had great weight. Such was indeed his re* 
potation, that no strangers, of whsterer rank, erer vlsitjBfl 
Geneva without a desire to be introduced to him, and to 
consult him on matters of importance. 

Eh 1711 he began to print his theses on did^rent subjects, 
but chiefly on the necessity of a revelation, and on the 
cnitfa of the Christiaii raligion, all of which were published 
at Geneva in s vols. 4to, 1737. In ITIP he pubtj|^ied a 
** Dissertatioii on Fundamental Fclnti,** which he had writ* 
ten at the request of two persons of rank of the Lutheran 
THrofesion* Along with it was published bis “Cloud of 
WitTvessei-” The title was “ Nubes Testium de moderate 
et pacidco de rebus theologicis judicio, et institueuda inter 
protestantes concordta. PremUia ost b rev is et paci&ca de 
articolts fondamentalibus dlsquisitio, qua ad protestantiiim 
pocewip mutuaenque tolerantiam via sterohur/^ 4tOi This 
work, which contains an assemblage of the sentiments of 
eminent men of alt ageb on the subject of ^oleratioti, was 
dedicated to archbishop Wake, who as well ea the author' 
laboured much to procure a re-union betweejl the proie&tatit 
cburt^eit^and Turretin derived nputatioii from 

this j^tempt, which many of the >leadUljg, SOsoog the 

|;^herafrv highly appAivedf About ifait time be-had a,con¬ 
troversy with Huddeus on the subject of miracles, which 
was conducted on both sides %ith great urbanity# I’urfetm 
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ahohegBrnimpetparmtoT leritnrei on Ek«tqr4i 

reU^n, Mieh fiom an Mullent system on Ant inbjecb 
Oh tbe detth of Pictet he socceetfed hint in hU ductei^^oa 
htAemo aeodctnicat And m ddivetio^ the eceui^ 

toAied heraagueSf.pneieribtd by the Ui^.of Geneva,, npt 
eoJy tiv the ceonoil of two hundred, buatdii the halfi-ycfttly 
mnetingt of the burgciiett^ He al«o took to active part in 
eariooi itnprowmenu Hicfttittced by the chofeh oEGeneKe, 
at e reviftk»Tt of their Ikurgicff, ,a tnoaletion of ehe new 
testament publUhed in 1 Tee, the ettabluhmeut of a aociety 
fbr the education of the yoimi;, kc. In V734 he pnhlUhed 
bt» abridgment of cccietUaue^ husiory, imLaUn, ** Hiatodv 
EcdMiabticte compendium a Chrtito oato u«t|ue ad anunm 
i 709/^ Gonet, HvtK Thiake tued to dictate tobu atiidents, 
and it berved at atejct-book foe his iactnrea. The preceding 
year he received frooi ottr qtiden Caroline, who had often 
^hewn him mark* of retpect, a gold meda), brought by gif 
Luke Schaub, but the weg dead before it enived. On the 
death of arj'libishop Wake in 1737, which Tnrretin Yoty 
much regretted, the divines of Geneva haviog detenninfid 
to write a letter to the new archbisbopi Potter, congralU'* 
lating him on his prototHton, and requesting bia protection 
to the foreign churchea, Tutretiu wa« cibployed on the oc^ 
casion, and ihis was the last letter of any importance which 
he wrote, Hil health, always delicate, now began to give 
way, and he died May i, 1737, in hU tixty-tixth you, 
regrMted as one of the^most able divines of his church or 
tune. 

In 1708 hetnarKedy and folk a son, who did not follow 
his father^ profession, bttt died in 1734', There were two 
Lives of Turrettn written^ One in Freneb, hyVeroet, which 
U inserted in the ** BiUiotheque mUonode/' voL XXl*; the 
other in Latin by Tronchin, inserted in the “Tempo Hel¬ 
vetica,'* vol. in. From those Cfaaufopte has compiled aa 
excellent article, as indeed all his additional uticie* are, 
from whieh we have taken the above particulars*^ 

TURSELIN, or TURSELLINUS (Horace), a foamed 
and indefiiti^^able Jesuit of Rome, was born in 1545, and 
taitght rhetoric in that city with repntation djiritig twenty 
yearly ottd^ ifti aiforwords rector of several oolfogct# He 
prameted tbe Audy^if the belles lectres m bis society, and 
died at Rome, April 6, i se?, aged 54, Hii principal worka 
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r* Litef of St, frantii*. 

6f \b^a ia rhjtt c\ 15^6*, 416* m thh 
cififon'to mbk^ a^nrte ^6 6^r 

TIm of' Ltjietto>* 3*’ ^4!eaUi6 >6n 'flrt 

Latin'^R»rtifc^fcs. 4. “An AtJfidgfiietit^f Uhtt^rwHIiitGrt*** 
from the creafidtr to AU tli* ibdtK atie 

Latin. TbB bait 6ditiohfe of his Univeml those 

whioh have a ^ontitnidUon'by father Philip ^Bnei| fVom 
to 1541. The bidst French ttanslacion of it is by tb6 stib)£ 
Lagnt^Ot PariTi 1757, 4 rola. l:2iiio, Mrith notes,' '' 

TUS^FK (Toomas}, an English )>oet of^the silfteenth 
ecAlurj) abd iiyledt the British Varro, was tofn, as h ts 
supposed, about the year 1515, ml Ait'enh^H near \4hha6i 
in Esseic* Bts father, WiiliiM Tusser, marhed adanghtet of 
Thomaa Sarilh^ uf |itvenfaaU, esq, by wbom he had five 
sons and four daughters; and this mateh appears to Have 
beOd'thb chief foundatloti of **the gehtrlhy of hid fatuilj/* 
for which he refers hit readen to *^the Heralds^ book,'^ 
The'name and race, howisrer, hare long been eJotktet. At 
an early age, mdeb against Ms will, he was sent by hie h- 
tber to a ^faiu^ic-sdioOl; and was soon placed as m chorliteir 
or'aip^ihg*boy in the collegiate chapel of ihe castle'of 

and after some hardships, of which he com^ 
plains, and frequent chaiw of place, he was'at len^h'ad^ 
mitted Into St* Paura, where he arrived at cotisideMite 
prebtiency in music, under/ohn Red lord, the orgablvt of 
that cathedtU, a miu distinguished for bis attairfmehis 4n 
the ddfen6e.' Ffom St. Pau?s he lent to £toW school, 
and was some time under the tuition of the fttmotn Nicholas 
Udair, of whose ae^rity he cocnplami, in giving him 
three mipe&'at once fora triftlng fault* ' Hcnee he w.ik re* 
moved^'tp Cimbridge, and, according to lome, %aa 
entered jif iCtng's college, and afterwards redlor^ td^Trhr 
V^t hia Btudin being interntpted by ikkifeas*, he 
Irft lijjfe uhUdnslty, and was employed abmit cotrrt, probably 
in'his musical" capacity, by the inftndtice of Ms patred,{ 
WilUam^^loi'd Fa^et He appears to have been a retainer 
in thir noblqhiaoVfAmlLy, and he mendons hU lordthL^ lb 
the highest tdfma 6f panegyric* ^ ^ 

In urii fituatinn, which mu^t bate beeO during tfad hitter 
part of the reign of Henry VIll. and the first years of Ed-^ 
ward Vh wbcii his pAtron was lu great favour^ he remaihed 

4 f 
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ttiKi94&rna«rM^9Wfft flW» C^PWei MSW'eK9frtj! 
p»ri*fe(rfs|lr^hw?,Tin.^'Vfrrj^ It.9W«iVp<g^ife 

lfle4ipAg«t‘ A «■> pKA»»te, i^?i^,tifi 

bMPt a«»u«'»lie4;TilJi f9e,seypftU*i9ffl«t 

bsforpibficoitff^jprotUce e:»en,>«..m4s 

Ofelu?* JjufcUrv ait<|:))jqf#el 9 bpY*ie,(y. 9 rJt<-.He 
to hare ^everi^.t;^ JiiB -^FniiQg.busijnef/^, &» 

Mf& (i|Mi; iii^.aJi^rwf#r 4 * .wliere^hiB 

w\'iit i>^■ Ue mairriffd, 

liqwam.-jf .»ec 9 Htl ib»■ n«W? -W .MOffft wMcli af- 

Cor^y biot.* 

l»appi»i;*Sr-.PPiWeo%.'frpR ^.'9?WfTiV *? “Sfl* *f'° ^«fpg 

very y 9 |ing^ ^ by, tjio 

bucy^^[i,Qf iJqn«>iQlipi4 awiging5‘i^fttKY=pTace 
drit.j tfii ^ipreifi^yjpftagfliiv, .fixate<!|f »ear 

Im iiatii(«..pUce.j*i^t repaired ,tqJt,5)ii4opr 

wblc)^. b? f^nuona^rWitb duejcov^^datiop, .ut^ul^.b^ibg 
U {^yibe plague iiia6I4> ^^rit^p 
tile.)ico«rg!af.fl^ated.h^. returppd JUpijtJtppj jn^l 
tb^r^ IS, generally s^pos^dn, phoui X^pi ,aJ^ ^ 

iot4^r^ed.ia jgt, MiJldred'f>.«hureh^ip, tbe Poultry, wU^ 
ep^MipJj, recorded, by Sto^^ , . _ . .. , j 

^xl?,iQ^r )tbej?ijcisiUu 4 ^s,,oriiis Jife,.pretep^^ati iin* 
cQiiiin^^v^r^^yaf iofirident*. . “ Witiou^.i^ ^jlic^fe g/.parV. 
U ^,,V ^ i|yf. Wartoo, “or y.icibi^ extrav^g^pge^. 

.seems ,.xo hi^ve tbrjire^^in>b vbci: 
UQik^* *Jlve?¥^ve hovAveff Iq ^ocqijKn^^Cpr: (iii ;fre- 

qdept, gMg§f, of iiff> s^fid hU CailUres* 

J^ing,pursuit, su¥^ ip 

fpE ^he ti{np,^.)» wm u^suC 9 e^pl u\ pr^aticf^ ^Sti|)ingAeet^ 
says, f‘.lic ipe[ps jbabui^|^u,a gop^-iu)^^^c^i^rrul m^o,^ 
und^ thojpgh a of fur firdbi a^ap- 

pears ia many of biapr^ep^ wherein.jb 0 >bpWi hb 4 >j»ap- 
proba^U^n p( thM. pitiful ipii;C^ wbich ii:i 9 k 9 i,farpeVq tt^ 
their cattle^ and,every thing helongi^^ip theui; 

choosing rather to lose a pound a Upon 

the/whple, the qniliu^s pjf.a w^l-dis- 

posed joan, well' w^of zfi able farme^t” Mr* 

adds, Googe set Tusser on a level with Yarro .and. C^l.i^- 
mella and Paltadius; butT would rather compare him to old 
Hesiod* They both wrote in thfe' infancy of husbandry ; 
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both gftTO good general ,n^boM£ eiilientig .'tfilQ tlM 

dtuuif though Tu8«mhaB more.of it ^thair Heaths- ike^ 
both Mem desitoua Jo impiOTo^ the mofefa of ibeir readers 
at mika« thdr farmt^ Uy reconiomidtng uidmtry t^od <aoo- 
stotnf'i and therwbkh perhaps may he loohed upon w the 
gi^ate^t rei6mfa4aiiee» ihcy both trrbte in ^ verses probably 
forthe same reason, namelyj^ to propagate their doctFinee 
more eflactuaHy-*’ - - - 

' Tosser^s ^*Fire Hundred Potots of-Good HusbsEivdry'’* 
appears to have obtained a very fevoumble reception frw 
tbe public, above ^ tmlve edtttotie hariug appeared within 
'thd first fifty yean, and afterwards many olhers were printed* 
The^ best edkiocnr are those of 1and 158J, bttC they are 
TttFy scarce* ‘ In 12 the public was favour^ with a new 
cd ictoii, carebvliy collated and corrected by Dr* WiUUm 
Mavor^ of whose biographical sketch we have availed oor- 
iclvet in the present artiele* Pt. Mayor -has rendered his 
edition highly valuable by a series of notes, geocgical, iU 
lusirative,. and explanatory, ^ glossary,, and other improve* 
amnts.' 

: TUTCHIN (John}i a party wrkcr in the ^etgn,of.^kitig 
^^^nneb the iecoRd, veiy early in life^ became obnoxioui to 
tbe^gdvemment from the virulence of bis writings* He was 
prosecuted for a political performance on the side of Moti* 
-ittouth, and being found guilty, we» sentenced by Jefferies 
to be whipped tiimdgh several-market-towni in the west. 
To avoid thb severe punishment he petitioned the kihg'tbat 
the sentence might be changed to banging. At the death 
of this unfbnnnate monarch be wrote an invective agaiujit 
bis memory, which even tbe Kverity^of bis tufferings can 
hardly excuie* . He wu tbe author of ** Tbe^Ohservetor,;'' 
which was begun April I, 17CF2. BecomiDg obnoxious to 
tbe tories, be received a severe beating in August 1707, 
and died iri much distren io the Mint, the srSdol Septem¬ 
ber following, at the age of forty-seven. In some.verses on 
his death he is called captain Tutchin* Besides political 
and poetical effustona, he wrote a drama entitled “The un-^ 
fortunate Shepherd,” i6a5|^’ &to, which is printed in .a 
collection-of his poeoii** 

TUTET (Mark Cephas], an eminent merebant in Pud* 
ding^lane, is uid to have united to the integrkywnd ibiU 

* lik Dr* MsTOT.^PhilipA^ tbestnn, a^lt. LileiHiar# 

Bihliof npl^ri vol. L . ^ 

f Bk*. Pnin.—Workf.~Fop«*i WvrJtti bjBovW* 
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of a of bu«in«i# tfatt aocanoplis^onu of n polko «ctio- 
hr antiqMarjr^-' wai eleoted a miobar 

20, llflu In ITTl kxt 
tnaiTiod'a'cibOMti^ htuai- jOii tbo &th of 

July, ITSf/ipraMittly «fo«r ke recewod a tuddeu 

and imexfWtMl^pariilytk airoke; .wktuh hourj de^ 

prtved hrtn of apeecb vnd Aen»e4 ;>4n ivktcii atftle be lay ull 
the 9th of July, being the day on which he bad accom¬ 
plished My-twoyears and elevea months* By hia ,vrill he 
ordered hit coins^ medait, books, and pnots,. to be sold by 
auction {which was done from the iith of January to tlw 
l$th of February, 17SG, inclutive); the pioduce tobe added 
CO the principal part of hit estate, which hit industry and 
CKtrenie frugality had increased to a considerable fortune, 
the interest of which he bequeathed to hii widow for her 
life; and after her to a female cousin of the same cotidU 
tion; the ultimate reraraion equally aBortgsl the cbildreu 
of his brother* Few of bis survivora andcrstockl better the 
rare secret of collecting only what was truly valuable; a 
circumstance which invincible modesty alone {^evented 
from being more generally known. To thase who were fa¬ 
voured with his intimacy his treasures and his judicions 
communications were regularly open. < His select and valu¬ 
able library was remarkable for the neatness of the copies y 
and many of the books were improved by notes written To- 
his smalt but elegant band-writingJ 

TW£DD£LL (John:) on enterprizing scholar of unctfm-^ 
mon tafents and-attainmenti, was born June t, IT€9, at 
Threepwopd, new Hexham, in the county of Northumber* 
land* He was the son of Francis Tweddell, esq. an able 
and fTitettlgemt'magistrate. His earl tor .ye ats were passed 
under the care mi intatvuction of a most pious and 
tionate mother'; aAd at ibe age of nine years be was sent 
to school at'Hartforib, near Richmond, in the North Riding 
of Vorkshtrat'under tbe-supniniendauce of the Hev.^ Mai'> 
thew Rains (fether of the lofte learned Dr. Haine, of the 
Chatter-house), who "early discovered those race endow-' 
xuents which were shortly ko win high disdnction, and were 
cherished by him with a kind solicitude, nod tteated with 
no eomi^on shilL . Previously to his commencing residence 
at the univefiity of Cambridge be apcnt some time under 
the iaimediatc tuition of the Rev. Dr. Samuel Parr, whose 
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Iwtiwg opsi^ not it* in wo to an tr*- 
d*tit and | and h^om tmty aStetiooato re¬ 

gard for hi* pupil apartd «o pam to p ytoa t \tim ia mlLtba 
loanting of Orcac* and Eo«a; nor it it«M mcb to tay^ 
jbat tM tBtof wiw hia paint taqoltod* and fidmd in bU 
cbarg«) arfait>t h«faooT^ tho gnAildl aatpit* aftd Utling 
alta<wii«iit of UU aoccHnpliahed tdioiK Hr-TmddoU** 
proficiancy in hit academkal coont procartd him aQprtcO' 
doiited bonoun^ The ** ProlaAimiat JuTenilati** vbiofa warn 
pnbliahvd in the y«ar I793t fornitfa an arnpt* and ont()ul* 
voeaJ tottimony to the eatont and tenatiUty of hi* taltnu, 
Pfofewor Hey lie, of GoettinMiit in a letter addreittd to 
Dr, Bargeta (the truly learned and Tenerabte hivhop of St* 
0avid%), ibu* tpeaJb of Hr. Tweddell’t production*: — 
Redditir mihi hit diebu* tunt Uttme tuie, mitm ea urbe 
Dretdae, Saxonioe, tocluaa litierit elegtntiuimis Jt^nnia 
Tveddell^ juveiib ornatitiinii f cuju* visendt et compel^ 
landi copum miht baud olitigivae vebefneuter doleo; <pi- 
rant littery ejut indoJem ingennavo, ipgeqiutn mniuviiDi, 
tnwe* amabilei et jucund«.' Eruijiuonem autem eju« ex- 
quititam ex prolusionibus jweaulibus peripexi, qua* lit- 
terit adjunxerat^ uua cum generoto Ubertacia iensu, quem 
cum ipsa iiberttte tibi eripi baud videtur pati velie/* 

Ip lTd2 Mr, Tweddeil wa* elected felloar of Trinity 
ccdiege; and, toon afterwards, entered bimaelf a ttudeut 
of the Middie^Temple# By those who were acquainted 
with the vivacity and pUyfulneia of btt mind, and who 
remember with what an eaquiiite feeling be relished tbe 
Ueaiitiea of poetic fiction end the grace* of clap*ical com¬ 
position, it will not be thought surprising that tlie study 
of the law abould be in a more than common degree dis¬ 
tasteful I yet, such was ht* deference to the wishes of hi* 
father, that, although he could neyjar overcome the pre¬ 
vailing aversioti of his mind, be paid considerable atten^ 
tion to hts profeamnal studies It appear^ both from the 
records of his private sentiments, am well as froip hU large 
and Gonitent imercourse with the best aources of English 
history, and his predilection for i^litical ecouomy, that 
^ he would have wlsbetl to employ hi* talents and cuftivateci 
addrm in diplomBcy at the court* of foreign powers.' 

It was nut without a view to this that Mr.Tweddell de-. 
ter mined to travel, and employ a few years in acquiring a 
knowledge of the manners, policy, and characters of the 
principal courts aud most luteresiing couutries of Europe, 





ifi * 

F™A OH«*#d«WStttftiy Wlf*8^^ 

Swirt«Sl»fed?*4l^W&i« «^*fttrrt^/ ((iat*^i'^6f 

tb^ ttriyjfrcfei^Qf 

Ormf¥^^\lmr^^ oPY^e fiUHarf ih' th> 

Aip4li^iKatd^ rt£fAi*ic MrfoUVrtiorrtbsfn ^tlieUd, 

Q%pi6mf f^ithrult)^ dehneatib^, 

df hit tHacoVtfi^ble ^ttiidst het 

BaCT&#hiln^ The Hiitrtl'''flrf a »rae tilt* myita'io'u!, Provi- 
d^K^e Mid darkly 1i4s baveeiv dh life 25tU\jfJuK\ 

lfSf9. 

The rd^et and regard expreefed on thii ntehincholj 
oceanorT Were uMVe^t; and nftlny bononrB have in con^ 
settlende heeft' pdid to Mr.TweddetPs memory^ by tariou^ 
diBEingiiiihed Hmvetter^^ who have since viJ^Uea Athens^ 
tthere hia remami are deposited in the TbeseiSm, witii a 
beautiful Gretk macrrptton by the rev. Robert Walpole, 
A,M of Cariw abbey, u^ar Norwich, a gentleman aho^e 
taste ttnd classfc^l erudftroO are Veil known, and particu¬ 
larly iti the^aODhrebft^f OrttdUn hterattire and aniiquitiet. 

The lehnftd*Btffre lodkedHviih weaned expectation, and 
th^^iefidB of Mr/Twed<fed with disappointed anxiety, 
to iWce^^ftfiin^thw'ptWs some portion at least of the very 
large ehd ehoiee teafdrhtU whtch he had prepared for pnb- 
hcaHon, bothi^nf Bis'mrf pen, end from the pencil of an 
eoiment lltAodb/pyea^nV, Acting under bis immediate 

direction f dh^be pil&sam^, contftk^ from a tra- 

veUer^sd ac^tnpfllbeiF mid'^o hidefatigahte^ must have 
shed new^ Uhd* extiWbrdlnar^ light on th^' aiftl^uuies of 
Greebdi iUd Ihb^ j^Atctdarly bn tfaos^ bf Athena, whilst 
the iiii \& iothe of the^hbnntatnous dis- 

tricla W ISdfta^kVid, Hitely, if tvkf befbre, ruited, and 
in the Cirfithk, 'i6n the borders of the £dXitfe, c^d 'not 
have Ihllw id thtpArt iitiinch novel infofftiation*' *But not^ 
withttandli^g^^^'^dik ut^nt irfd ilillgedt enSeiidurf 
made*'oy'MlCTiwSdfdf^i ^fen^s—HotWithsfanding tfie 
riv^l of bis ^pera hnd effetU^frpfii * 

AtH^s,^^3ilfe’^Alurf'yeHvefy of nk Swi^s jjunjaft^jta' 
sund^^omriii^Us^ptff'iitd aboV^tifeO hiincired higmy- 

Vfti. XTfV f 
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Bnifthed drawit^gs, into the ofHcial cuifody of the Britisb 
ambassador at the Otbtnan courts it remains at this time a 
my&tery, what is actually become of ail these valuable ma¬ 
nuscripts and drawings. Neither have all the investigations 
set 6ii foot by his friends, nor the more recent representa¬ 
tions addressed to the ambassador, obtained any explicit 
or satisfactory elucidation of the strange and suspicious 
obscurity which hangs over ali tlie circumstan^s of this 
questionable bnainess. 

Mr.Tweddell, in bis person, was of the middle stature, 
of a handsome and well-proportioned figure. His eye was 
remarkably soft and iiitetligent. The profile^ or frontis¬ 
piece to the volume, lately published, gives a correct and 
lively representation of the original, though it is not in the 
power of any outline to shadow out the fine expression 
of his animated and interesting countenance * Hjs addre;;^s 
was polished,' affable, and prepossessing in a high degree i 
and there was in his whole appearance an air of dignified 
benevolence, which poprtrayed at once the suavity of his 
nature and the independence of his mind. In conversa¬ 
tion, he bad a talent so peculiarly bis own, as to form a 
very distinguishing feature of his character. A chastised 
and ingenious wir, which could seize on an incident iu the 
happiest manner^—a lively fancy, which could clothe the 
choicest ideas in the best language—these, supported by 
large acquaintEince with men and books, together with the 
further advantages of a melodious voice, and a playfulness 
of manner singularly sweet and engaging, rendered him 
the delight of every oompaciy; his power of attracting 
friendships was, indeed, remarkable; and iu securing tbent' 
be was equally happy. Accomplished and admired as he 
was, hit modesty was conspicuous, and bis whole deport¬ 
ment devoid of affectation or pretetiBiom Q.ualified emi¬ 
nently to ihitie in society, and actually sharing its ap¬ 
plause, he found his chief enjoyment in the retired cir¬ 
cle of select friends; in whose literary leisure, and in the 
amenities of female converse (which fur him had the high¬ 
est charms) be sought the purest and the most refined recre¬ 
ation.—Of the purity of Mr.Tweddeirs principles, and 
the honourable independence of bis character—of his ele¬ 
vated integrity, his love of truth, bis geuerqus, noble, and 
afiectionate spirit, the editor might with justice say much, 
but the traces and proofs of these, dispersed throughout 
the annexed correspondence, be cheerfully leaves to the 
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notice and sympatKy of the intelligent reader.*^ Such ili 
the language of his brother, the rev* Robert TvveddeUj^ anil 
the 'editor of a very intereiiting volume, entitled Remains 
of the late John T^eddelt, dtc* being a selection of )m 
Letters, written from various parts of the continentjloge- 
ther with a republication of hU Prolusiones JuvenileV^ 
IS 15, 4to* It has been justly remarked on this volume^ 
that, though some letters in the collection, and parts of 
others, would have been perhaps judiciously omiued, there 
are few instances of a private correspondence, written with¬ 
out the least view to publication, which will bear a Severer 
scrutiny, either in point of good sense, elegant taste, or 
honourable sentiments. Full of candour and discrimina¬ 
tion, TweddelL pourtrays with great spirit the manners and 
customs, and characters of the diflereiu nations he visited; 
knbued with classical lore, and blessed with a fine imagi¬ 
nation, he paints in glowing colotirs the magniheent scenery 
of nature in her wildest regions, and throws a double in¬ 
terest over the deserted relics of ancient art: educated in 
the strict principles of moraEiiy and religion, by the most 
excellent of parents, be repays their care and solicitude.by 
the strong and vivid, sentiments of attachment displayed 
throughout his whole correspondence, which is undebled 
by a single sentence of a licentious tendency* ^ 

TWELLS (Leonard), a learned English divine, was 
educated at Jesus college, Cambridge, where lie proceeded 
B* A* in 1704. Ill 1733 the university of Oxford conferred 
on him the degree of M* A. by diploma, in approbation, 

we presume, of his “ Critical Examination, &c.” here¬ 
after mentioned. He was at that time vicar of St. Mary’s 
at Marlbofougb; but in 1737 was presented to the united 
rectories of St, Matthew, Friday-street, and St, Peter, 
Cheap* He was also a prebendary of St* Paurs, and one 
of the lecturers of St. Dunstan’a in the Welt* Some of 
these promotions came late, nor had lie more than lOOL a 
year to support a family of five children till within fivie 
years of bis death, which took place Feb, l!l, 1741-2* By 
the advice of some friends, two volumes of his sermons at 
Bo 3 de’s and lady Moyer’s lectures were published for the 
benefit of his family^ 1743, in 2 vols* 8 vq« His publica¬ 
tions in his life-time were, !* ‘^ A Critical Examination of 

Memoir prrrt'ffd to the ReijtKini*—Brit. Crit, toL V. N. S* nhtre tlie rtoJer 
«jll Aiad a cK^iiaiijutioo of ibc evident retpcctiug h.h lull M^S* kv. 

1 2 
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new text aud ?ersion of the Te^tamentf in Grbek 
hnd Englubf io three the 6rat two were printed m 

173 If and the last in 173?, Sva« The work here exammed 
was ^titled ** The New Teitament in Greek and English, 
coatShting the original text corrected, from the authority 
of authentic MSS. and a new version formed agreeably to 
the ilLustratJons of the moat learned commentatora and 
critics, with notes and various readings, Mr, Twcll^'a 

object ia to prove that the editor's text ia corrupt, hia ver- 
aion false, and his notes fallacious, nnd that the tendency 
of the-work it to injure Christianity.in general, and the 
tenets of the Church of England in particutan Mr, TwelJs 
also published, 2, ^ A Vindicattou of the gospel of St. Mat¬ 
thew,” 1735, Svo; and “ A Supplement to the Vindica- 
ttou.'” 5. Answer to the Inquiry into the meaning of the 
l>emo{iiacks in the New Testament,” 1737, Svo, 4. Ane 
swer to the * Further Inquiry,’ 1738,” 8vo. 5* The 
Theological Works of Dr* Focoek,” 1740, 2 vols* fol. with 
a life of Pocock, to which we have already referred, re¬ 
plete with citrioua inforiuation respecting that great orien¬ 
talist, his contemporaries, and the times in which be lived. 
Mr* Twells, we are sorry to add, gained little by this pub<^ 
lication. He himself states that his reward for writing the 
life, compiliog indexes, collating and correcting the errors 
of the old edition, which wUh soticiting for subscriptions, 
traveHiiig to London, Oxford, £tc. more or less employed 
bis time and exercised bit patience for live years, would 
be in all probability not more than 5Of. ’ 

TWINE* See TWYNE. 

TWINING (Thomas), a learned divine, was the only 
son .of an eminent tea-merchaTit by hU first marriage, and 
bom in 1734. . He was intended by bis father to succeed 
bira in that hbuse, which he had so well established; hut 
the ion, feeKng an impulse towards literature and science, 
entreated his father to let him devote himself to study and 
a classical education ; and, being indulged in his wish, he 
was matricalaied at Sidney, col lege, Cambridge* Mr. T. 
was contemporary in that university with Gray, Maion, and 
Bate; and bo able a musician, that, besidoB playing the 
havpsicbord and organ tn a masterly maniiftf, he was so 
excellent a performer on the violin as to lean all the con- 
c^ti, aad even oratorios, that were performed in the utii- 

I Bibt. Topflg, Brit. No. It.^Nioliolt't Bomyer*- 
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TCKity Juring tercn-tiitie, in wbich Bate pUyed die organ 
bnd barpalchord* His caate in music was enlarged and con^ 
firmed by study as well as practice^ aa few profetsota knew 
more of cornpositiorit harmonics, and the history of the 
art and science of music, dian this intelligent and pdTlshed 
GilcUaiitc, 

In 1 T 60 he took his degree of B. A* and that of A* M, 
ill 1763* He became rector of White Nodey, Essex, in 
private patronage, 17S8, and of St, Mary’s;~CoEcbester, to 
wbich he was presented by the bishop of London, oti the 
death of Philip Morant, 1770. He died Aug. 6, IflOi, in 
the seventieth year of his age. Sound learning, polite 
literature, and exquisite taste in all the fine arts, lost an 
ornament and defender in the death of this scholar and 
worthy divine. His translation of the ** Poetics of Aristo- 
tie” must convince men of leerning of his knowledge of the 
Greek language, of the wide extent of his^ classical erudi¬ 
tion, of his acute and fair spirit of criticism, and, above 
ail, of his good taste, sound judgment, and general read¬ 
ing matiifested in his dissertations. Besides his famiihar 
acquaintance with the Greek and Roman classics, his know* 
ledge of modern languages, particularly French and Italian, 
was such as not only to enable him to read but to write 
those languages witli facility and idiomatic accuracy.> His 
conversation and letters, when science and serious subjects 
were out of tbe question, were replete with wit, humour, 
and playfulness. In the performance of his ecclesiastical 
duties Mr. T. was eiifhmplary, scarcely allowing himself to 
be absent from his parishioners more than a fortnight in a 
year, during the last forty years of his life, though, from 
his learning, accomplishments, pleasing character, and con¬ 
versation, no man's company was so much sought^ Dar¬ 
ing tbe last 12 or 14 years of his life be waa a widower, 
and has left no progeny. HU preferment in tbe church was 
inadequate to his learning, piety, and talents; but such 
was tbe moderation of his desires, that be neither solicited 
nor complained. The Colchester living was conferred upon 
him by Dr* Lowth, bishop of London, veiy much to hit 
honour, without personal acquaintance or powerful recom¬ 
mend ation ^ but, from tha modesty cf hU character, and 
love of a private life, his profound learning and lite¬ 
rary abilities were little known till the publication of hU 
Aristotle. J 

' 1 Gent. M*f* ^ UJXtV. 
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TWISS (William), a verj^ learned non conform ist di- 
vioe, was descended from German oncestoni, of whom his 
grandfather is said to have been the hrst who settled in 
Kngland* He was born about LilT5. His father, who was^ 
a clothier at Newbury in Berkshire, perceiving this hU son 
to be well qa^lided for a learned education, sent him to 
Winche5tter-sphool, whence he was in 1596 elected pro¬ 
bationer fellow of New-collegc, Oxford, and two years 
after became actual fellow. According to Wood, he stu¬ 
died divinity for sixteen years together. In l^Q4 he pro¬ 
ceeded in arts, and about that time taking orders, whs a 
frequent and diligent preacher, noted to the academicians 
for his subtile wit, exact judgment, exemplary life and 
conversation, and for the endowment of such qualities that 
were behtting men of his function/^ He was not less 
esteemed as a logician and phitosopher, and his learning 
appeared not only in his public lectures and disputations, 
but in the accuracy with which he corrected the works of 
the celebrated Bradwardiue, published by sir Henry Savile. 
Besides ids catechistical lectures, which he read every 
Thursday in term-time in the college chapel, he preached 
every Sunday at St. Aidate's church ; and at length his 
fame reaching the court, king James appointed hhu chap¬ 
lain to his daughter Elizabeth, afterwards the unfortunate 
queen of Bohemia, who was then about to leave her native 
country and go to the Palatinate^ On this he was admitted 
to his degree of D, D, 

His stay abroad, however, was notdong. In about two 
tiioiitbs be was called back to England, but on his arrival 
took a final leave of the court, and devoted himself to a 
learned retirement at Newbury, the place of his birth, of 
which he obtained the curacy. Here, such was his attach- 
ment to the quiet enjoyment of his studies, and the dis¬ 
charge of his parochial duties, that he refused some va¬ 
luable preferments offered him entirely on the score of 
merit; among these were the wardenshlp of Winchester 
college, a prebend of Winchester, and a valuable living. 
This last he had some thoughts of accepting, provided the 
people of Newbury cguld be furnished with a suitatdo 
iucce^sor With this view he waited upon the archbishop 
of Canterbury, who received him very kindly, granted his 
request, and added, that ho would mention him to the king 
as a pious and learned divine, and no puritan. Twiss seems 
to have been alarmed at this last complimeoc, which he 
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Icnew he did not de^erre, and upon more mature cotisidera- 
ticm^ vemained at Newbury* About the same time be re¬ 
fused a. professor's chair at Oxford, and another in the 
university of Fratieken 

Upon the publication of the “ Book of Sports,** which 
did so much mischief to the royal cause, Dr, Twiss de¬ 
cidedly declared his opinion against U, and refused to 
read it, yet he was still such a faTOurite with king James 
that he forbade hU being molested on this account. Du¬ 
ring the rebellion he snSered considerably by the violence 
of the soldiery ; but when prince Rupert came to Newbury 
he entertained Dr. Twisa very courteously, wishing him to 
forsake the pHrliamentary cause, and write in defence of 
the king, which he refused. In 1640 he was chosen one 
of the sub-coniiuittee, to assist tlje committee of acoom- 
modatiou appointed by the House of Lords to consider the 
innovations introduced into the church, and to proinote a 
more pure reformation. In 1643 he was nominated, by an 
order of the parHament, prolocutor to the assembly of dU 
vines. I'his appointment he repeatedly declined, but hav¬ 
ing at length been prevailed upon to accept it, he preached 
{the assembly opening on July I.) before both Houses of 
pnrlhimSut, in Henry VlUtb’s ebapeh In his sermon/* 
sAy^ Fuller, he exhorted his auditory to a faithful dis- 
ciiarge uf their dut}^, and to promote the glory of God and 
the honour of his cdiurcb j but he was sorry that they wanted 
the royal assent* He hoj^ed, however, that in due time it 
might be obtained, knd that a happy union would be ob¬ 
tained between the king and parliament.*' He appears to 
have been dissatisfied with the conduct of both of the great 
contending parties ; whilsit some would have nothing re^ 
formed, others would have all things changed, and turned 
upside down,’* The^e melancholy prospect# gradually im¬ 
paired his health, and some time after he sunk down in the 
pulpit while preaching, and being carried home, languished 
until July 20, 1646, when he expired, in the seventieth 
3 ^ear of his age. During his illness the parliament voted 
him 100^, as he had lost all his property while at Newbury, 
and had in London only one of the lectureships of St. An¬ 
drew*#, Holborn i and after his death lOOOf. to his family ; 
but tbb, it is said, they never received *. Respecting Ins 

^ Or. T« lit burled ID Weitmin- Thiip ve pmume) tntist harrl^eeUi Id 
tter. abbeys but at the rettorttiod his coaict;ueoce *f a getter a I artier (by iia 
remit rne, tose^her with th«e df lanie mcdnainileed to beriiiidicflied),^* Ibtrd 
Othert, wtfe up #pidl ihnnm inLa wdt nothing inUr.Twitq^jicoiidiiet id ran-. 
* pit. In SI* Marfsret’i chTtrcli-ydrJ. derblsmenjory pmru^ularly DbdOKiauf. 
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personal charactcf, tb^re teems no difference of opinioii 
aiifon^ bistorisiiis* Fuller detiofliinates htm ** * diTine or 
Igreat eibilitieSi learjiitigj tnoderEtion;’ and Wood 

says, “his plain preaching was esteemed good; hU solid 
diaputations were accounted better j but his pious life was 
reckoned best of all,” Not less favourably does bishop 
Anderson speak of him, even while differing greatly from 
■ some of hifi opinions^ Mr, Clark says, that he ** had hU 
khrmities, whereof the most visible was this: that he was 
of a facile nature, and too prone to be deceived by giving 
too much credit to those, whom, by information from 
others, or in his own opinion, he judged to be godly* 
^Whence it caine to pass that be was often imposed upon, 
especially by cenaiu crafty heads, who solemnly professed 
that their chiefest care was the preservation of the purity 
of .doctrine, and reformation of discipline, whereas, in deed 
and truth I they sought tiie utter subversion of both** 

IJis writings are all controversial, and more or less di-* 
reeled against Arminianism, of which, it seems to be agreed, 
even by his adversaries, he was the ablest and most success¬ 
ful opponent of hh time* The authors against whom he 
wrote were, principally, Or* Thomas Jackson, ^ Henry 
Mason, Dr, Thomas Godwin, Mr, John Godwin, Mr* John 
Cotton, Pr* Potter, Dr. Heybn, and Dr* Hammond* His 
works were, L ** Vindlci® gratise,” Amst* [632 and 1645, 
fol* Against Arminius. 2* ** A discovery of Dr. Jackson s 
Vanity," &c* J63I, 4to, printed abroad* 3. “ Diaaertatio 
de scientia tnedfa tribus llbris absoluta,” &c* Arnheton, 1639, 
fol. 4. “ Of the Morality of the Fonrtii Coinm»iidmeiit,” 
Lend. 1641, 4to* 5 “Treatise of Reprobation,” ibid. i646, 
4to, with some other works printed after bis death. There 
are fifteen of his letters in Mr, Joseph Mede^s Works, and 
he left many MSS* in the hands of his son, who, Wood 
says, xvaa a ininbter. but these are probably lost-* 

TWVNE (John), one of a family of Oxford antiquaries, 
was the grandson of sir Brian Twyne, ot Long Parish^ in 
Hampshire, knight, and was born at Bolingdon, in the 
same county. He was educated at New Inn hall, Oxford, 
and admitted to the reading of the institutions in 1524, at 
aaimo when that society could boast of many excellent ci- 
viHaiu* After he left the university be was appointed head 
miitttr of the free-school at Canterbury, and in 1553 rose 

1 Ath. Ox.^ci. II.—Clait'i LiT*f, I6&t, fi>l*—Fuller'* Cbweb HUtory and 
TVorthiei*—Wofdiwortl/t BceL Bjojrupiiy, «il. V. p* 546* 
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to be njayor of tbe ciijf in ibe time of Wyal's rebolliofi,. 
By tbe school he became ^o rich as to be able to purchase 
Jaods at Preston and Hardacre» ii> Kent, which he left to 
bis pgsterity* He was a good Greek and Latin scholar, and 
demoted much of his tioie to tbe study of history and 'anti* 
quities. He was held in great esteem by men able to judge 
of his talents, particularly by Leland, who introduces'him 
among the worthies of his- time in hU ** Encomia/' and by 
Camden, who speaks of him in his Britannia'* as a 
learned old man, Holinshed also meritlons him as a learned 
antiquary,'in the hmedition of his ** Chronicle/' but this 
notice is for some reason omitted in the edition of 15S7. 
It is said he was a violent papist, but Tanner has produced 
evidence of a charge more disgraceful to his character at 
a tutor and magistrate. This appears in a MS, in Bene't 
college library, Cambridge, No. CXX. ** Anno i 560, Mr. 
Twyoe, school-master, was ordered to abstain from riot 
and drunkenness, and not to intermeddle with any public 
ofRce ID the town/* He died in an advanced age, Nov* 
54, 1561, and was buried in the chancel of the church of 
St. Paul, Canterbury, with an inscription, in which he is 
styled armiger^ His only publication, which, however, 
did not kppear until after his death, was his work ** De 
rebus AlbjonicU, Britannicis atque AnglicU commeniario- 
rum Ubri duo/* Load* 1590, 8vo. His M^S. which are on 
subjects of history and antiquities, were given by his grand- 
soi), Brian Twyne, to the library of Corpus Christ! college, 
Oxford. Mr. Gough mentions hU collections for a hbtory 
of Canterbury, as being lost. Bishop Kennet says that he^ 
wrote an epistle preBaed to tbeHistory of king Boccut 
and S^dracke/’ 1510, 4tQ, avery rare book, of which there 
is ZL copy in St. John's library, Oxford. 

By his wife Alice, daughter of William Piper of Canter¬ 
bury, whom'he married in 1524, which, according to Wood, 
must have been when be was at Oxford, he had three sons* 
Tbe first, Lawrence, was a fellow of All Souls college, 
and bachelor of civil law, and an ingenious poet, but ven¬ 
tured no farther than some encomiastic verses prefixed to 
books. He lived and probably died on his father’s estate 
at Hardacre in Kent. He had a brother John, who also 
wrote verges prebxed to books; and a third, Thomas, of 
whom Wood has given us some farther particulars, although 
perhaps they are not very interesting. He wai born in 
Canterbury, and admitted scholar of Corpus Christ! college, 
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Oxford, in 1560, and probationer feUon^ in 1564, being 
then bachelor of am. He afterwards proceeded in arts, 
and then studhed medicine, and in 1581 took bis doctor’s 
degree, and practised at Lewes in Sussex, tinder the pa¬ 
tronage of Thomas lord Buckhutst He died in 1613, 
aged seventy, and was buried in the chancel\>f Sl Anne's 
church, Lewes* He wrote and translated many tracts, enu-^ 
merated by Wood, but of very little value* He was an ad¬ 
mirer of the mysterious philosophy of John Dee* Among 
his other puhlications he completed Phaer's translation of 
the ^neid, with Maphceus’s thirteenth book, in 1583 ^ 
translated Lhuyde'^l ^ Breviary of Brltayne, and was 

editor of his faiher's work “De rebus AlbionicU/* which 
he dedicated to lord Buckhurst, He also wrote some con¬ 
temptible rhimes, then called poetry** . 

TWYNK (Bhian), sou of Thomas, and grandson of Johri 
Twyne, was born in *579, and admitted a scholar of Corpus 
Cbriati college in December I59f* After he had taken the 
degrees in arts, he was admitted probationer fellow in 1605, 
and entering* into holy orders took the degree of bachelor 
of divinity in 1610* In 1614 he was made Greek reader of 
his college, in which office he acquitted himself with credit, 
but about J623 left college to avoid being involved in some 
dispute between the president and fellows ; because in this 
aifkir. Wood informs us, he could not vote on eidier side 
without the hazard of expulsion, having entered college on 
a Surrey acholarship, which, it seems, was irreguiar. He 
was afterwards presented to the vicarage of Bye in Sui^sex 
by the earl of Dorset, but seldom resided, passing most of 
bis time ill Oxford, where be had lodgings in Penverthing 
or Penny farthing street, in the parish of St* Aldate. He 
lived here in a kind of retirement, being, as Wood says, of 
a melancholy temper, and wholly given to reading, writing, 
and conteoiplation* Laud had a great regard for him, and 
employed him in drawing up the university statutes, all of 
which he transcribed with Ills own hand, and was rewarded 
with the place of ciistos archiverumf founded in 1634* He 
died at fais lodgings in St. Aldate's, July 4, 1644, aged 
aixty-hve, and was buried in Corpus chapel* 

Twyne, who was an indefatigable collector of every do¬ 
cument or information respecting the history and antiquities 
of Oxford, produced the hrst regular account of it, which 

' AJJi* Oj£* voi. L new edit.—TVirUm^i Hitt of F0etrf.^-(3«Qghrt Topogrjphf* 
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was published m 160S, under the tUle of ^'AntiqiiitaU« 
Acadetniis Oxouiensis Apologia, in tres tibros divisa,'^ Ovoti^ 
4to. The chief object of thi:i work was to refate what Kaye 
or Caiuf had asserted in his history of Cambridge on the 
antiquity of that university, proving it to be 1267 yean 
older than Oxldrd. So absurd an aasertion.would scarcely 
now be thought worthy of a serious answer, but Twyae 
was an enthusiast on the question, and mere antiquity was 
thought preferable to every other degree of superiority. 
He therefore produced his “Apologia,’^ in which he revives 
and endeavours to prove that Oxford was originaJiy founded 
by .»oine Greek philosophers, the companions of Brutus, and 
restored by King Alfred in 870. Smith, in his history of 
University college, has veryi ably answered his principal 
arguments on this question, tvhich indeed has nothing more 
than tradition on its side. He was a young man when be 
wrote this book, and intended a new edition; but his inter¬ 
leaved copy for this'purpose, with his additions, was 
unfortunately lost in a hre at Oxford, which happened some 
time after his death. He left, however, several volumes of 
MS collectinns to the university, of which Wood amEed 
himself in his history/ 

TWYSDEN [Hi a Roger), the second baronet of the fa¬ 
mily, of Roy don hall. East Peckhato, in Ken t, was horn in 
1597* His father, William Twysden, esq. was one of those 
who conducted king James to London, when he first came 
from Scotland, to take possession of the English crown, 
and was first knighted and afterwards created a baronet by 
his majesty. Sir William had a learned education, under¬ 
stood Greek and Hebrew well, and accumulated a valuable 
cotlecuon of books and MSS. which he made useful to the 
public, both in defence of the proteatant religion and the 
ancient constitiitinna of the kingdom. He died in January 
1627-S* Sir Roger, hii eldest son, had also a learned edu¬ 
cation, and was a good antiquary. He assisted Mr* Pbilpot 
ill his Survey of Kent, who returns^ him acknowledgments, 
as a person to whom, for his learned conduct of these his 
imperfect labours, through the gloomy and perplexed paths 
of antiquity, and the' many diOicuhies that avsauked hiui, 
he was signally obliged/’ He was a man of great accom- 

j Ath* Oi. toL Hilt, of Unif. Co Ilf r*, p. 174, 195i m— Strype’t 

picracr toliii Lirw^f P*rktr, p, 4, »nd Lif«i '29C.—LelUrt bjr ejuiDcnt Pmam, 
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pl'ishments^ well versed in the learned languages, and ex¬ 
emplary in bU attachment to the church of England* He 
inade many important addiejons to hiti ffltlier*^ Kbraiy^ which 
teeoift seldom to have been unemployed by hil family or his 
descendants. His brother^ Thomas, was brought up to the 
profession of the lair, and became one of the justices of the 
King^s Bench after the reatoration, and was created a ba^ 
Ton el, by which be became the founder of the family of 
Twisdens (for he altered the spelling of the name) of Brad- 
bourn in Kent. Another brother, John, was a physician, 
and a good mathematician, and wrote on both sciences. 

Sir Roger was loyal to his unfortunate sorereign, and 
detesting the utiduUful behaviour of many of his subjects, 
was not content to sk still, hut was one of the first to op¬ 
pose their arbitrary proceedings, which drew ou him a se¬ 
vere periecution. He was confined seven years tn prison, 
his estate sequestered, bis timber cut down, and paid a fine 
of 13004 when be was restored to tus estate. When be 
came again to his seat he lived retired, and his greater 
comfort was, conversing with the learned fathers of the pri¬ 
mitive church, and the ancient laws and constitution of his 
country, which he lived to see restored. The appearance 
of the “Decern Scriptoreij” with other collections,'"were 
owing to his endeavours, and be wrote a learned preface 
to them. He was also the author of ** The Historical De¬ 
fence of the Church of England.^* This worthy baronet 
died June 7, 1672, in the seventy-firth year of his age.' 

TYE (tjiaiSTOPKEB), a niusician of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, born at Westminster, and brought up in the royal 
chapel, was musical preceptor to prince Edward, and pro¬ 
bably to the other children of Henry VHl. In 1545 he was 
admitted to the degree of doctor in music at Cambridge ; 
and in 1548 was incorporated a member of the university 
of OjEford^ in the reign of queen Elkabeth he was organist 
of the royal chapel, and a man of some literature* In music 
be Was excellent j and notwithstanding that Wood, speaking 
of his compoiitions, says they are antiquated, and not at all 
valued, there are very few compoEitiotis for the church of 
equal merit wilh his anthems. 

In an old coiuedy, or scenicat history, whichever it is 
proper to call it, with the following whiuisicat title, When 
yoil sec me you know me,^* by Samuel Rowley, printed in 

‘ ^ vid Bironctiffe. 
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wljercln are represented in tbe mafiner of a dratna 
some of tbe remackable events during the reign of Henry 
VHL IS a ooDversation between prince Edward and' Dr* 
Tye oti tbe subject of music* which, for its curiosity^ sir 
John Hawkins has transcribed at length, Tbe ** Acts of 
the Apostles^” inentioned in this dialogue, were never 
completed ; but tbe brst fourteen chapters thereof were, ia 
1555,^ printed by Wyllyam Seres, with the following quaint 
title: “The Actes of the Appostles, translated into En- 
glyshe metre, and dedicated to tbe kynges most excellent 
m^eatye by Cbristofer Tye, doctor in muayke, and one of 
tbe Oentyimen of hyt graces moste bonourabie Chappell, 
wyth notes to eche Chapter, to syng^nd also to play upon 
the Lute, very necessarye for studentes after theyr studye, 
to fyle theyr wyttes, and alsoe for all Christians that can^ 
not synge to reade the good and godlye storyes of tiie hues 
of.Christ bys Apostles,’’ The dedication is, “ To the ver- 
titous and godlye learned prynce Kdwarde tbe VI/’ and is 
in stanzas of alternate metre, Tbe reader will find some 
account of it in the “ Bibliographer,” voU L 

The “ Acts of the Apostles^” set to music by Dr. Tye, 
were sung in the chapel of Edward VI, and probably in 
pther places where choral service was performed; but the 
success of them not answering the expectation of their au*- 
thor, he applied himself to another kind of study, the 
composing of music to words selected from the Psalms of 
David, itt four, bve, and more parts; to which species of 
harmony, for want of a better, the name of Anthem, a 
corruption of Antiphon, was given. In Dr. Boyce^s collec- 
tioq of cathedral music, lately published, voi. IL is an 
anthem of this great musician, “ I will exalt thee,” a 
most perfect model for composition in the church-style, 
whether we regard the melody or the harmony, the ex¬ 
pression or the contrivance, or, in a word, the general 
effect of the whole* In the Ashmolean MS. foLU3^> is 
the followit^g note in the hand-writing of Antony Wood; 
“ Dr, Tye was a peevish and humourBome man, especially 
in his latter days ; and sometimes playing on the organ in 
tbaehapel of Qja, ELiz, which contained much music, but 
little delight to the ear, ihe would send to tbe verger to tdt 
him that he piuyed out of tune; whereupon he sent word, 
that her e^n out of tune.” The same author adds, 
that Dr. Tye restored church-music after it had been al¬ 
most ruined by the dissolution of abbeys* Whdt sir John 
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Hawkint, from whom this article appears to have Ueen 
taken by our predeceasorSf has said of Tyct U confirmed 
by Dr* Burney, who says that be was doubtlcis at tlie 
head of all our ecclesiastical composers of that period* 
Thif eminent muBical bUtcr'tan adds, that Dr* Tye, “ if 
compared with his contemporaries, was perhaps as good a 
poet as Sternhold, and as great a musician as Europe then 
could boast; and it is hardly fair to eitpect more perfection 
from him, or to blame an individual for the general defects 
of the age in which he Jired/^ * 

TYERS (Thomas), a miscelianeoua writer of consider* 
able talents, was one of the two sons of Mr* Jonathan 
Tyers, the original ombeiljsher of VaujtbaH gardens, of 
which he was himself a joint proprietor till the end of the 
season of ITti^, when he sold his share to his brother's fa¬ 
mily* He was born in 1726, and being intended for one 
of the learned professions, was sent very early iti life to the 
ilniversity of Oxford, where he entered of Exeter college, 
and was so young when he took his bachelor's degree that 
be was called the boy bachelor. That of master of arts be 
completed in April 1745, when he was only nineteen* In 
1753 he wag admitted a student of the Inner Temple, and 
became, after he bad kept his terms, a barrister in that 
house; but he tells us that, although his father hoped he 
would apply to the law, take notes, and make a figure in 
Westminster-bail, he never undertook any causes, nor 
went a single circuit. He loved his ease too much to ac^ 
quiiTe a character in that or any other profession. It is 
that the character of Tom Bestless [in the Idler, N* 43] 
was intended by Dr. Johnson for Mr. Tyers, but he waa 
certainly a man of superior cast to the person described 
under that name. It could not be said of Mr. Tyers that 
he sought wigdom more in conversation than in his library, 
for few nfcR read more, and he was heard to say, not Jong 
before his death, that for the last forty years, he had not 
been a single day, when in health, without a book or a 
pen in hU hand, ** nulla dica sine linea.*’ 

He began early to write, and when at college, or ve^ 
soon after, published two pastorals, ** Lucy,'* inscribed'to 
lord Chesterfield, and Rosalind/' to earl Grenville* He 
was also the author of a great deal of vocal poetry, or 

1 fliii* of Mtiiic.—Bufnty'* Hlli* H. «id IIL—Philip*’* Tlie- 
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what he called aing song,’* principally for VauxhaU^gar-^ 
dens; and the sattsfactory description orVanxball, pub- 
liihcd in Mr. Nicbolft's "History of Lambeth/* was drawn up 
by him. Haring inherited frotn his father an easy fortu^e^ 
and from nature an hichnation to indulge in learned leisure^ 
he was happily enabled " to see what friends and read what 
books be pleased/* He was, if any man could be said to 
be so, most perfectly master of his own time, which be 
divided at his pleasure between his villa at Ashted, near 
Epsom, and his apartments in Southampton-street. Inde-*^ 
fattgable in reading the newest publications, either of belles 
leitres or politics, and blest with a retentive memory, he 
was every where a welcome guest; 9 ^nd, having the agree¬ 
able faculty of always repeating the good-natured side of a 
story, the anecdotes he rct^iiled pretty copiously were 
xarely found either tedious or disagreeable. In the coun¬ 
try he was considered by all the surrounding gentry as a 
man of profound learning, who had some little pecuUarkiet 
in Ills manners, which were amply atoned for by a ihcnisaud 
good qua)[Lies both of the head and heart,. In London he. 
was in habits of intimacy with many whom the world have 
agreed to call both great and good. Dr, Johnson loved 
him, lord Hardwicke esteemed him, and even the mitred 
Lowth respected him. The literati in general had more 
regard for him than authors usually have for each other; 
as Mr. Tyers, though known fur many years to have been 
^ writer, was rather considered by them as an amateur than 
a professor uf the an. He was certainly^ among the num¬ 
ber of “gentlemen who wroie with ease;** witness his 
"Rhapsodies" on Pope and Addison; and particularly hit 
Biographical sketches of Johnson, warm from the beut 
when his friend was scare ely b uried} and which have not been 
exceeded by any one of our great moralist's biographers. 
The " Political Conferences” of Mr. Tyers, hoijFever, will 
place him in a higher point of view; in that production, 
much ingenuity and sound political knowledge are dis¬ 
played; and the work has received the plaudits it so well 
deserved, and passed through two ediuons. One part of 
Mr.Tyers's knowledge he would have been happier had he 
not possessed. He had a turn for the study of medicine, 
and iu.! operations on the human frame, which gave him 
somewhat of a propensity to hypocbouilriasmf and often 
led from imaginary to real ailments. Hence the least va- 
mtion of the atmosphere had not unfrequently an effect 
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both on hh mind and body. The laat yw or twoofhi^ 
life were alto embittered by tbe death of Beveral near and 
<^ear friendc, who«e lost mide a deep impreuion on hia 
senaibiUty* particularly that of a very aoniabla lady, to whom 
he was once Attached, and that of his only tiiter, Uri< Ro- 
gen, of Southatopton, who died but -a ttw montbt before 
him* He died at bis bouae at A»hted, after a lingering lU- 
nau, Febi. l, 1787, in hia liicty^fint year. ’ 

TYNDALE, or TiNDALE (William), oiberwiie 
named Hitchins, one of the first publishers of the Holy 
Scriptures in English, was born in 1500, about the bor¬ 
ders of Wales, in wbat county is not mentioned. He was 
brought up from a child iii grammar, logic, and pbilo* 
sophy at Oxford, for the most part in St Mary Magdalen's 
ball, where there is still a painting of him, but accounted 
an indiderent performance. Here he imbibed tbe doc- 
triDO of Luther, and privately taught it to some of the ju¬ 
nior fellows of Magdalen college, and to other scholars* 
His behaviour was such, at the same*tiine, as gained him 
«a high reputation both for morals and learning, so that he 
waa admitted a canon of cardii^al Wolsey’s new college, 
now Ghrist-cburcb, But as be made his opinions too 
public to remain here in safety, and, according to Tan¬ 
ner and Wood, was ejected, he retired to Cambridge, 
where he pursued his studies, and took a degree. After 
some time he went and lived at Little Sudbury, in Glou-- 
cestenbire, with sir John Welch, kuigbt, who had a great 
esteem for him, and appointed him tutor to bis children. 
Here be embraced every oppoitunity to propagate the 
new opinions. Besides preaching frequently in and about 
BriatoJ, he engaged in disputation with many abbots and 
dignified clergymen, whom he met at sir JobiiM table, on 
the most important points of religion, which he explained 
in a way Ip which they bad not been accustomed, and by 
references to the Scriptures, which they scarcely dared 
to search. Unable to confute him, they complained to 
tbe chancellor of tbe diocese, who dismissed him after a 
severe reprimand, accompanied with the u^ual threateuings 
against heresy. 

Finding that this situation was no longer convenient, 
an4 that hisi patron could not with safety continue hii pro- 
teotion, Tyudalc came to London, and for some time 
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pMaeb Ait in the chundi of St. Dunitah’s in the West. While 
here} having COD ceiled a high opinion of Dr^CdtbbertTun^ 
■ull} vrho'baii be«ii promoted to the biahopric of London 
in ) bn ^con'Tit 6f the great eommendationa bestoifed 
on him E>atmi», be wiihed to become one of bti chap-' 
iaina. With' ifaiv fievr he applied to sir Henry Guildford, 
master of the horah, and controHer to king Henry VIIL 
who was a great patron of learned men, a particular friedd 
to Erasmtii} and kn acquaitttance of air John Welch; ‘and 
presented to him an oration of Isocrates, tranalated frotit 
the Greek an undoubted proof of hb learning at a ttmo 
vrhen Greek was understood by very few in England. Sir 
Henry readily complied with Mn Tyadale’s request, but 
the bishop*! answer was, ** That his house was full i he had 
no more than he could Welt provide for; and therefore 
advised our author to seek out in London, where, he 
added, he could not well mUs employment.** Not being 
able to obtain any, however, he was supported by Mr. 
Humphrey Monmouth, alderman of London, and a fa* 
vourer of Luther's opinions, with whom be remained for 
half a year, living in the most abstemious manner, and ap¬ 
plying closely to bis studies. His thoughts were at this 
time bent upon translating the New Testament into Eng¬ 
lish, as the only means to enlighten the minds of the 
people in the knowkdgl of true religion; but being sen¬ 
sible he could not do this with safety in England, he went 
abroad, receiving very liberal pecuniary assistance from 
Mr..-Monmouth and other persons* He first went to Sax¬ 
ony, where he held conferences with Luther, and ht* 
learned friends, then came back into the Netherlands, and 
setileU at Antwerp, where there was a very considerable 
factory of English merchants, many of whom were zealous 
adherents to Luther's doctrine* Here he immediately^ 
began his translation of the New Testament, in which he 
had the ai^sistance of John Fryth, and William Roye, the 
former of whom was burnt in ISmithfield for heresy, July' 
15:^3, and the latter suffered that dreadful death in Por¬ 
tugal Oft tlie same accusation. It was primed 15:26, in 
octavo, without the translator’s name. As there weVc only'. 
1500 printed, and all the copies which could poBsibly be 
got in England, were committed to the .fiames, this firaC' 
edition ia.exceedingly rare; The industrious Mr, Wanley 
could never procure a sight of it; but there was one in 
VoL. XXX. K 
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Ames's coUectiofif which was sold after his death* for four¬ 
teen guineas and a half* 

When this translation was imported into England* the 
supporters of popery became very much alarmed ; they 
asserted that there were a thousand heresies in it; that it 
was too bad to be corrected, and ought to be suppressed ; 
that it was not possible to translate the Scriptures into tiug- 
Ibh; and that it would make the laity heretics, and rebels 
to- their king. It U more painful, however, to record that 
such men'as William Warham, archbishop of Canterbury, 
and Cuthbert Tunstail, bishop of London, issued their or*- 
ders and monitions to bring in all the New Testament* 
translated into the vulgar tongue, tliat they might be burnti 
To destroy theni more effectually, Tnnsiall being at Ant¬ 
werp in 15i26 or li27, procured Augnstiti Fackhigcon, an 
English merchant, to buy up all the copies of the English 
Testament which remained unsold; these were accordingly 
brought to England, and publicly burnt at Paul's cro^is. 
But this ill-fudged policy only took off many copies which 
lay dead upon Tyiidale's hands, and supplied him with 
money for another and more conect edition, printed ui 
1534, while the hrst edition was in the mean while re¬ 
printed twice, bat not by the translator. Of Tunstairs 
singular purchase, the following fact is related : " Sir Tho¬ 
mas More being lord chancellor, and having several per¬ 
sons accused of heresy, and ready for execution, offered 
to compound with one of them, named George Constan¬ 
tine, for his life, upon the easy terms of discovrrmg to him 
who they were in London that maintained Tyndstie beyond 
the sea. After the poor man had got as good a security 
for bis life as the honour and truth of the cliancellor could 
give him, be told him it was the bishop of London who 
mahitaiued l^'yndale, by sending him a sum of money to 
buy up ^e impression of his Testaments* The chancellor 
amiled, saying that he believed be sMid true* Thus was 
this poor confessor's life saved.'* Strict search, however, 
continued to be made among those who were suspected of 
importing, and concealing them ; of whom John Tjndale, 
Qur author's brother/,was prosecuted, and condemned to 
ejo penance- Humphrey Monmouth, his great patron and 
benefactor, was imprisoned in the Tower, andalrnost ruined* 
But th&ve rigorous measures not producing the intended 
epect; and burning the word of God, in any shape, being 
regarded by the people as a shocking profanation, sir 
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Tbomas More was Induced to tat^e up itie pen* tn 1529^ 
be published A Dyaloge,** in which be endearoured to 
proTc that the books burnt were not New Testaments, but 
TynUale's or Lutbei^a testaments i and so corrapted and 
changed from the good and wbotesome doctrine of Chrbt 
to their own.derilish heresies, as to be quite another thing. 
In 15:^0, Tyndale published an answer to this Dialogue^ 
and proceeded in translating the Five Books of Moses^ 
frotn the Hebrew into English ; biit happening to go by 
sea to Hamburgh, to have it printed there, the vessel was 
wrecked, and he lost all bis money, books, writings, and 
copies, and was obliged to begin anew. At Hamburgh he 
met with Miles Coverdale, who assisted him in translating 
the Pentateuch, which was printed in 1530, in a small oc¬ 
tavo volume, and apparently at several presses* He after¬ 
wards made an English version of the prophecy of Jonas, 
with a large prologue, which was printed in 1531 ; but he 
translated no more books of the Scripture, as Halt, Bale, 
and Tanner, have asserted. 

From Hamburgh he returned to Antwerp, and was 
there betrayed into the hands of his enemies. Henry Vlll. 
and his council employed one Henry Philips on this dis* 
graceful commission, who first insinuated himseif into 
Tyiidale^s acquaintance, and then got the procurator-ge¬ 
neral of the emperor's court at Brussels, and other offi¬ 
cers, to seize him, although tbe procurator declared that 
he was a learned, pious, and good man, and convey him to 
the castle of Villefort, where he remained a prisoner 
about a year and a half* The body of the English mer¬ 
chants procured letters from secretary Cromwell to the 
court at Brussels, for his release ; but, by the farther 
treachery of Philips, this was rendered ineffectual, and 
Tyndaie was brought to trial, where he pleaded his owa 
cause* None of hb arguments, however, being admitted, 
he was condemned, by viriue of the emperor^s decree 
made in the assembly at Augsburg} and being brought to 
execution in 1536, he was 6rst strangled and then burnt* 
His last words were, **■ Lord, open the king of England*! 
eyes/* * 

Besides his translations, he wrote variouB theological and 
controversial tracts, which were collected together, and 
printed by John Day, 1572, in one volume folio, together 
xvith John Fryth’s and Barnes^s works. Bale and Wood 
attribute some other pieces to him, and some translationa 

IT 
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Pf bW translation of tbe ScriptureS| Dr, Geddes says, 
that though it is. far fr^^m a perfect transiatbii, yet few 
fint tramlatioDs wilj be found preferable to it. It h asto? 
nisbingj how little obsolete the language of it is, even at 
this day : and in point of perspicuity and noble simplicity, 
propriety of idioiUt and.purity of style, no English Ter- 
aiou has yet surpassed it,” He ebewhere declares, tbat, 
if be had be^D inclined to make any prior English version 
the ground-work of bis own, it would certainly have been 
TyndaleV: and that perhaps he should have done this, if 
their Hebrew text had been the same. I'be edition of the 
English Bible printed in 163^7, usnally called Matthew’s, 
was, in Mr. Wanley’s opinion, Tyndale’s to the end of 
Chropieles, and the whole of the New Testament; and 
ibis edition, by Craomer*a solicitation, was permitted by 
the king. ’ 

TYRANNIO, a celebrated grammarian in the limo of 
Pompcy, was of Amisa in the kingdom of Pontus, and was 
a disciple of Dionysius of Thrace, at Rhode». In the year 
70 B. C* he fell into the hands of Lucullus, when that 
general of tbe Roman army defeated Mithridates, and 
seized bis dominions; but his captivity was no disadvantage 
to him, since it procured him an opportunity of becoming 
illustrious at Rome, and raising a fortune. This he partly 
expended in collecting a library of above 30,000 volumes; 
and it U probably owing to bis care in collecting books 
that the writings of Aristotle have not perished together 
ivith iunumerabie other monuments of antiquity. The 
fate of that great philosopher’s works, as it is related by 
Strabo, is very remarkable. He left them, with bis school 
and bis other books, to his scholar Theophrastus; and 
Theophrastus left his library to Nelcus, who had been hia 
as well as Aristotle^s scholar* Neleus conveyed his library 
to Scepsi^ a city of Troa^ and in his country; ^nd left 
it to his heirs, who, being illiterate persons, took no other 
care of it than to keep it shut up close: and when they 
were informed of th^ diligence with which the kings of 
Pergamus, whose subjects they were, sought out for 
books, they buried those of Neleus under ground. A con* 

^ Pov't Aeli ftiid Koniimcnti^^Blof. Brit,—Leirii ind Kfvcotnbr^t Ui»t. of 
TnmUtjOfat of the BiliJe.—Taiuitr, Ath. Cht. toL l.-ip*WgrcU*wUt'a £ccJ. 
Bjvf* vql, 11. 
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^IderAble titnft after, their descendants tbok them out of 
tbeir prison, much damaged, Ihid sold those of Ariitoilc 
and Theophrastus to one Apelticon, who Caused thein to 
be copied, but with an infinite number of errors, Aft^ 
the death of Apellicon, his library wm conveyed from 
Athena to Rome by Sylla, whos^ library-keeper permitted 
Tyrannic, a great admirer of Aristotle, to lake the writings 
of that philosopher ; and from him they came into the poi^- 
session of the public. 

Tyrannio had many scholars at Rome - Cicero's son and 
nephew were under him, Cicero employed him to put hU 
library in order; and Tyrannio wrote a book which Attkus 
admired, but this has not reached our time* Strabo also 
had been his scholar, as he liimseif informs us. Tyrannio 
died very old, being worn out with the gout*' 

TYRRELL (James), an English historian, descended 
from an ancient family, was the eldest son of lif Timothy 
Tyrrell, of Shoiover near Oxford, kiit by Elizabeth his wife, 
sole daughter of the celebrated archbishop Usher. He was 
born in Great Queen-street, Weatminster, in May 1642, 
and educated chiefly at the free school of Camberwell in 
Surrey, fn ] 657 he was admitted a gentleman cominoner 
of Queen's college, Oxford, where he continued three years 
under the tuition of Mr. Thomas Tully atid Mr* Timothy 
Halcoit* After going to the Teid^le to study law, he re¬ 
turned to Oxfo^ in September 1663, and was created 
M. A. In 1665 he was c^Jed to the bar, but did not pntc* 
tisc, employing his time chiefly in historical researches, 
particularly respecting the history and constitution, of 
England* Having ah ludependeitt fortune, he resided 
chiefly on his estate at Oakeley, near Brill in Buckingham¬ 
shire, and was made one of the deputy lieutenants and Jus- 
tices of the peace for that county ^ in which offices be con-* 
tinued till king James 11. turned him and the rest out of the 
commission, for not assisting in taking away the penal laws 
and test. On the revolution, he zealously espoused king 
Williain^s interest, and wrote with great effect in vindicatioii 
of his right to the crown. 

Having formed the plan of a Hlstor/of England, he came 
to rcside chieHy at Shotover, near Oxford, tor tiie sake of 
easy access to the libraries in the university; and the re- , 
tnainder of his life appears to have been devoted to that 

> G»* Diet.—lib* XU* and XIIL 
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and hift otlier literary pursuitj. He died m i7l8^ in his 
aeventy-sixth year> and waa buried in Oakeley cburcb. He 
inarrted Mary daui^hter aud heir of sir Michael Hutchinaon, 
of Flftdbury in Worcestershire^ knight, by whom he had 
lieutenant-general James Tyrrell, of Shotorer, esq* governor 
of Gravesend and Tilbury Fort, who died in August 
1742, leaving his estate from the Tyrrell family to hU kins^ 
man Augustus Scbiit2» 

Mr, Tyrreli^s first appearance as an author was in the 
dedication of a posthumous work of archbishop Usher's^ 
Wood says he published this, but the publisher was bishop 
Sanderson* It was entitled **The Power communicated by 
God to the prince, and the obedience required of the Sub-, 
ject,” Lond- 1661, 4to* At this time Mr, Tyrrell was very 
young, and had not probably left Oxford, or was but just 
oeginiilng his studies in the Temple; but it might perhaps 
be thought creditable to appear as the nearest relative pf 
the venerable author, and be might not be sorry to have au 
early oppurtunity of paying his court to the restored mo¬ 
narch, This much we may infer from the dedication itself, 
which he concludes in these words: 1 shall now make this 

my most humible suit to your niajesty, that as the reverend 
author in his life-time publicly professed his loyalty to his 
sovereign, and constantly prayed for your majesty's happy 
and glnrious return to these your kingdoms, and in ali 
things shewed himself your loyal subject, so you would be 
pleaiied to own him as such, by affording your gracious 
countenance to this his posthumous work, which will ecer- 
luze the memory of the deceased author, and thereby con¬ 
fer the greatest temporal blessing on your majesty^s most 
loyal and obedient subject, James Tyare^U*^ 

Iti 1686 appeared hU vindication of his father-tn-law, 

printed at the end of Parr’s ** Life of Archbishop Usher,’’ 

under the title of “ An Appendix, containing a vindication 

of his opinions and actions in reference to the doctrine and 

discipline of the Church of England, and his conformity 

thereunto, from the aspersions of Peter Heylin, D, D* in 

bis pamphlet called Kespondet This pamphlet of 

Hevlin's was his answer to Dr, Bernard’s book entitled 
«■ 

^*The Judgment of the late Piimate of Ireland, &c* as he is 
made a party by the said Lord Primate in the point of the 
Sabbath,” Loud, 1658, 4to. (See Heylin, p* 4-42 and 443,) 
Mr, Tyrrell’s notions in politics were adverse to those of 
some of his contemporaries, who were , for carrying the 
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pFerogative to its beight^ mnd vindicated pasiivc obedience 
and non-resistance : be was clearly for a monarchy^ but a 
limited monarchy, and therefore answered sir Robert Filiner 
in a small volume entitled ^'Patriarcha non Monarcha, or 
the Patriarch unmotmtched, &c**' 16S1, 8v'o* This was ani« 
mad verted upon by Edmund Bohun, in the preface to the 
second edition of sir Robert’s ** Patriarcha;” but Mr. Tyr¬ 
rell's opinions on this and other subjects connected with it 
are most fully displayed in his political dialogues, which 
were first published at dt0erertt times, in 1G92, 1^93, 1694^ 
and 1695, in quarto, until they amounted to fourteen.. 
They were afterwards collected into one volume folio, 
about the time of his death, and published under the name 
of Bibliotheca Politica, or an Enquiry into ibe ancient 
Constitution of the English Government, with respect to the 
just extent of the regal power, and the rights and liberties 
of the subject. Wherein all the chief arguments, both for 
and against the late revolution, are impartially represented 
and considered. In fourteen dialogues, collected out of 
the best authors, ancient and modern,'' Loud. 17IB, re¬ 
printed 1727* It appears also that subjects of the religious 
kind sometimes employed his attention, as in 1692 be pub¬ 
lished an abridgment of bishop Cumberland's work on the 
Jaws of nature, with the consent and approbatioit of the 
right reverend author. ThU, which was entitled "A brief 
Disquisition of the Law of Nature, &c/* was reprinted in 
1701* But the work which had employed moat of Mr.Tyr¬ 
rell’s time was bis ** General History of England, both ec¬ 
clesiastical and civil, from the earliest accounts of time," 5 
vol$. foL generally bound in three. Loud. 1700, 1704. He 
intended to hav^ brought this down to the reign of Will jam 
IIL but what is published extends no farther than that of 
Richard 11. and of course forms but a small part of the 
whole plan. It is thought that he left another volume or 
more ready for the press, but this hjm never appeared* His 
chief object seems to be to refute the sentiments of Dr* 
Brady in Aw “ HUtoty of England," particularly where he 
asserts that the liberties and privileges the people can 
pretend to were the grants and concessions of the kings of 
this natioo, and were derived from the crown and chat 
the commons- of England were not introduced, nor were 
one of the three estntes in parliament, before the forty-ninth 
of Henry IIL Before which time the body of commons of 
England, or freemen collectively, taken, had not any share 
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QT TOtei in making lawi for the government of the kingdom^ 
not had any communimion in aifaira of Ktate^ unless they 
were reprewnted Hy the tenants in capUe-,^* In refuting ibesa 
opinioni Mr, Tyrrell will probably be thought not unsuc- 
cetfiful ^ but the work is ill digested^ and ht for reading 
than for consuUaiion, As a compilation it will be found 
useful, particularly on account of his copious translations 
from our old English historiansj although even there he has 
admitted some mistakes*' 

TYKT£Ui4^ au ancient Greek poet^ who flourished in 
the seventh century C* was born at Miletus, but lived at 
Athens^ and became celebrated by all ULktiquity for the 
composition of military songs and airs, as well as the per-» 
formance of them; and the success of his verses has ad-* 
vanced hts name to the rank of the greatest heroes as well as 
the noblest poets. The Lacedaemonians, during the second 
Mcaseoian war, about 635 B. 0. by advice of die Pythian 
Oracle, applied to the Athenians for a general. The Athe^ 
Ilians sent them Tyrtscus, perhaps in ridicule; fur, besides 
his occupation, utterly remote from military a0airs, he is 
reported to have been short and very deformed, blind of one 
eye, and lame. But a memorable victory which they ob* 
tained over the Messenians is attributed to the animating 
sound of a new military Hute or clarion, invented and played 
upon by Tyrtieus; and his military airs were constantly 
sung and played in the Spartan army, to the last hour of 
the republic. The poems of Tyrtseus were first printed in 
a collection by Frobenius in |532, and separately in .1764 
by Klotz. HU “War Eiegies^^ have been versified in Kng^ 
lish by Mr, Polwhele, and imitated by the late Mr* Pye^ 
with a refcrcDce to the late war.* 

TYRWHITT (Thomas)^ one of the most eminenf: tcho^^ 
Jars and critics of the last century, was the son of the rev* 
l>r. Robert, TyrwLitt, of a very ancient baronePa family in 
Lincolnshire, a gentleman of considerable eminence in the 
church, who wfw rector of St, James's, Westminster, which 
he resigned in 173L2, on being appointed a canon residen-* 
tiary of St. PauiV He held also the prebend of Kentish^ 
town, in that cathedral, and was archdeaaon of London. In 
1740 he obtained a canonry of Windsor, and died June 15, 
1742, and was buried in SLGeorge^s chape), Windsor* He 
married the eldest daughter of bishop Gibson, and so well 

1 Ath. 0^. voh Il^i— Bdtt ■ FabtJc- BibL Grac^ Swii Ouovatit* ; 
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imitated the libenltty and haspitaUty of that prelate, that^ 
dying at the age of' forty-four years, he Left a nameroua 
family very mwerately provided foTp 

Thomas Tyrwhitt, the subject of the present aitide, the 
eldest son of Dr.Tyrwhitti yraa bom March 29f 1730, and 
bad his brat education at a school at Kensington, to whtcii 
he was sent in his sixth.year, Jn 1741 he removed to Eton. 
Here, as well as afterwards, be manifested the strongest pro¬ 
pensities to literature, at an age when other boys are em* 
ployed, every moment they can steal from bhoks, in punsuit 
of pleasure. But Mr. Tyrwhiir, it has been justly said, 
never was a boy, bis calm and contemplative disposition 
always leading him to manly and scholar-like studies, Aftef 
a residence of six years at Eton, he was entered of Queen's 
college, Oxford, in 1747, and took the degree of bachelor 
of arts in 1750. He removed to Merton college, in conse^ 
quence of being elected to a fellowship in 1755, and the 
following year took his degree of M, A, . He remained on 
his fellowship until 1762, when he left the university,, car¬ 
rying with him an extensive fund of various knowledge, to 
which he afterwards added by most unwearied appitcatioR. 

He was now made clerk of the House of Commons, in the 
room of the deceased Jeremiah Dyson, esq< and restgped 
his fellowship. This, however, was not his first step in pub¬ 
lic life. He bad previously resided for some time in the 
Temple, and had studied law; and id December 1756 was 
appointed deputy secreuiy at war, under his noble friend 
and patron, lord Barrington, with whom and his family he 
preserved, and highly valued| the most intimate friendship 
to the last hour of his life. If the too constant fatigues 
and late hours of his office, ae clerk of the House of Com¬ 
mons, bad not proved too much for his constitution, it is 
thought that some of the higher offices of the state were 
within bis reach. But afWr getting through one Jong par¬ 
liament, be resigned in 1768, or, as he says in a short list 
of the dates of Ms life now before us, he s^aa itherjbetutf 
and retired to his beloved booki. The remainder of his 
life was devoted entirely to literary pursuits. Besides a 
knowledge of almost every European tongue, he was deeply 
conversant in the learning of Greece and Rome, and in the 
old English writers; and as hts knowledge was directed by 
a manly judgment, bia critical efforts to illustrate the text 
of Chaucer and Sbakspeare are justly ranked among the 
happieit efforts of modern skill. The profundity and acute- 
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ties3 of hit remarks also on Euripides, Babriua, the Pseudo* 
Rowley, .^C 4 bear sufficient witness to the diligence of his 
researches and the force of his understanding. His mode 
of^criticbLD is allowed, to have been at once rigorous and 
candid. As lie never availed, himself of petty stratagems 
hi support of doubtful positions, he was vigilant to strip his 
antagonists of all such specious advantages. Yet contro¬ 
versy produced no unbecoming change in the habitual gen* 
tleness and elegance of his man tiers* HU spirit of inquiry 
was exempt from captiouanesfl, and bis censures were as 
void of rndenOBs, as his erudition was free from pedantry. 
Ill private life he was a man of great liberality, of which 
some striking instances are given in our aulhorities. In one 
year it is said he gave away 200QL ; and for such generous 
exertions he had the ability as well as the inclination, for 
be had no luxurieif, no folliesi and no vices to maintain. 
Of such a man it is unnecesiiary to add that he died la¬ 
mented by all who knew the worth of his friendship, or en¬ 
joyed the honour of his arqnalntsnce. His constitution 
had never been of the athletic kind, and therefore easily 
gave way to a joint attack from two violent disorders, 
which ended bU life, Aug. 15, 17S€, in bis fifty-sixth year. 
He died at bis house in Welheck-street, Caveiidtsb-square, 
and was interred in £^t, George's chapel, Windsor. He 
bad for many years been a member of the Royal So¬ 
ciety and the Society of Antiquaries, In IT84 he was, 
without the slightest private interest or solicitation, elected 
a curator of the British Museum, in the duties of which 
office, the highest honour that can be enjoyed by* a lite¬ 
rary man, he indefatigahly diligent. 

The publications of this excellent scholar were, L 
Epistle to Klorio {Mr. Ellis, of Christ-church) at Oxford," 
Loud, 1749, 4to. 2. ^‘Translations in Verse; Pope's Mes¬ 
siah ; Philips's Splendid Shilling, in Latin,*' and the 
eighth Isthmian of Pindar, in English," 1752, 4to. 8. 
“ Observations and Conjectures on some passages in Sbak- 
speare," 1766, Svo* Mr, Tyrwbitt afterwards communi¬ 
cated many judicious remaiks on our national bard to Mr, 
Siecvens and Mr, Reed for the editions of 1778 and 1785, 
4 ** Proceedings and Debates in the House of Commons 
in 1620 and 1621, from the original MS, in the library of 
Queen's college, Oxford, with an appendix, printed at the 
Clarendon press, 1766, 2 vols, ftvo, 5, ‘‘The manner of 
holding parliaments in England ; by Henry Elsynge, Cfer. 
Par. corrected and enlarged frotii the author's original 
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MS/* Lond. 1763, With a view to r«i»e a spirit of 
research inta ancient classical MSS^ his hrst criciodl pub¬ 
lication tn literature was, 6. '^Fragoieuta duo PJutarchi^ 
J773, from an Harleian MS. 5612/’ fle observes himself 
of this, that it had no great merits and was oiiiy pnblisEied 
to stimulatB dmiiar inquiries. 7^ The Canterbury Tales 
of Chaucer,” in 4 voJs* Svo, to which be afterwards added 
a 5tb volume in 177H, There has since been a splendid 
edition printed at Oxford in 2 vols. 4to. ThU is certainly the 
best edited English classic has ever appeared. S. “ Dis- 
sertatio de Babrio, Fabularum ^^Isopicarum sen ptorei Insc- 
runtnr fahntee quEcdam ^sopea: nunquam antehac rditae ex 
cod.MS. Bodl. Accedunt Babrii fragmenta. 1776/' 1'he ob¬ 
ject of this publication, which, though small in size, evinced 
the greatest critical acutneo, was to shew, that many of the 
fables which pass under the name of iEsop, were from ano¬ 
ther anttent writer of the name of Babrius, whose fragments 
are preserved In Suidas in verse. 9. ** Notes on Euripides,” 
whicli, in Dr. Harwood’s opinion, form the most x^aluable 
part of Musgrave's edition, 1778, 10. “ Poems, supposed 

to have been written at Bristol in the iSth century, by 
Howley and others^ with, a preface, an account of the 
Poearis, and a Glossary/' This was twice re-published iti 
1778, with an appendix tending to prove that they were 
written, not by any antient author, but by Chatterton. 
This became the subject of warm controversy, which, how¬ 
ever, was settled, by 11. A Vindication of the Appendix to 
the Poems called Kowley’s, in reply to the dean of Exeter, 
Jacob Bryant, esq, and otheri, by Thomas Tyrwhitt.” Mr. 
Tyrwbitt's next work was of a different kind, namely, 12. 
**nEFI Al©flNj de Lapidibus,Poema Orpheo aquibusebm 
adscriptuo], Grscce et Lntine, ex edit. Jo, Matth^i Gea- 
neri. Hecensuit, notasque adjeeit, Thomas Tyrwhitt. 
mu) prodlt auctariuin dissertationis de Babrio,” Mr. Tyr- 
whitt in this cricical wort, refers the poem ** on Stones” to 
the age of Constant!us. He next printed for hU private 
friends, ! 3, “ Conjecturae in Strabonem j” and he also su¬ 
perintended, 14. ^Two Diisertaiions on the Grecian My¬ 
thology, and an examination of sir Isaac Newton^s objec¬ 
tion to the Chronology of the Olympiads,” by Dr. Mus- 
grave. For ibis work a very liberal subscription was raised 
for the doctor’s family, entirely by the exertions of Mr. I'yr- 
whitt, who had before given up to the widow a bond for 
several hundred pounds which the Doctor had borrowed of 
him. His last literary labour was, 15. “ A newly discovered 
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Oration of Isecus against Menecles^'* which Mr Tyrwhttt 
reyhed in l7dS, and enriched with valuable.notes^ at the 
request of lord Sandyi. These few specimens are from the 
Medicean Library, and are sufHcient to shew Mr. Tjrwhitt^s 
powers, and to make us regret that his modesty declined 
the proposal mado to him of directing the publication of 
the second volume of Inscriptions collected by Mr* Chis- 
bull, and first laid open to the public by the sate of Dr. 
Askew's MSS. How he succeeded in the illustration of 
such subjects will best appear by that moat happy expla¬ 
nation of the Greek inscription on the Corbrid[;o hltar, 
which had baffled the skill of all preceding critics, and will 
be a lasting proof how critical acumen transcends elaborate 
conjecture. (See Arcbasologia, vol. III. p. 324, compared 
with vol. II. pp. 92f 9S.] Nor must his observations on 
some other Greek inscriptions in Arcb^ologia, vol. III. p, 
230, be forgotten. 

Mr* Tyrwbitt left many materials for a new edition of 
Aristocle^s Poetics,'’ which were prepared for the press 
by Messrs. Burgess and Randolph, afterwards bishops of St. 
David's and London, and were published in 1794, at the 
Clarendon press, in a sumptuous 4 to form, with an edition 
also in 8vo, less expensive. This is a ^ery elegant and 
accurate edition, and contains Tyrwhitt’s commentaries, 
as well as his version, which is close and faithful. ’ 

TYSON (Edward), a learned physician, the son of 
Edward Tyson, of Clevedon, in Somersetshire, gent, was 
born in 1649, and admitted commoner of Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford, in 1667, where, after taking the degree of M. A. 
he entered on the study of mediciTie, was made fellow of 
the royal society, and proceeded M. 0. at Cambridge in 
1680. Soon after this he became fellow of the college of , 
physicians, reader of the atiatomical lecture in surgeons*- 
hall, and physician to the hospitals of Betblcm and Bride¬ 
well, London, in which station he died Aug* 1, 1708* He 
was a skilful anatomist, and an ingenious writer, as appears 
by his essays in the Philosophical Transactions, and Mr* 
Hook's coDecttons. He published also ** The anatomy of 
a Porpoise dissected at Gresham college,** Loud. 1680. 

** The anatomy of a Pigmy, compared with that of a Mon¬ 
key, an Ape, and a Man,'* Loud. 4to, with a “ Philoso- 
pbical essay concerning the Pygmies of the ancients,** ibid.* 

• Nidiols^i BpTyer, TIL anJ IX, 

' • AUt, Ol nL IL—Uiil. uf C* C. C. C. 
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TYSON (MiciiA£L)t a learned diyloe and ingenkm 
artUt, waj the only child of the rev. Michael Tyson, dean 
of Stamfordi archdeacon of HuiiHngdoQt &c. who died in 
1T£^4, aged eighty-four, by his first wife, the sister of 
Noah Curtis, of Wolsthorp, in Lincolnshire, esq. He 
was born In the pariah of AIL Sayits, in Stamford, Nov. id, 
1740, and received his gram mac ical education in that coun¬ 
try. He was then admitted of Bene^t college^ CHtnbndge, 
and passed regularly through his degrees; that of B. A. in 
1764, of M. A. in 1767, and of B* D. in 177^; and after 
taking hia bachelor's degree was elected a fellow of his 
college. Jn the autumn of 1766 he attended a young gen¬ 
tleman of his college, Mr. Gough (afterwards the celebrated 
antiquary) in a tour through the north of England and 
Scotland, and made an exact journal of his several stages, 
with pertinent remarks on such places as seemed most in- 
teresiting^ At Glasgow and Inverary he had the freedom 
of the corporations bestowed upon him. Af^cr hia return, 
iit die following year he waa elected a fellow of the society 
of antiquaries, and in 1769 a fellow of the royal society. 
In 1770 he was ordained deacon at Whitelialt chapel, by 
Dr. Green, bishop of Lincoln. In 177S, his father being 
promoted to the archdeaconry of Huntingdon, be gave the 
o6Bciality of it to his son, which was worth about per 
arm, and about the same time, being bursar of the college, 
he succeeded Mr. Colmaa in the cure of St. Benedict's 
church, in Cambridge, as he did also in 1776, in the 
Whitehall preacher^hlp, at the request of the late Dr. Ha^ 
milton,' son-m-law of bishop Terrick, who had fonnerlj 
been of Bene't college. 

In the sagie year, 177C, he was presented by the coU 
lege to the rectory of Lambounie, near Ongar, in Essex ; 
but, it being the hrst time that the college presented to it, 
the family from which it came litigated the legality of the 
society's claim, which, however, after a suit in chancery, 
was determined in favour of ilie college. But when they 
threatened another j)rosecution, Mr. Tyson, who was eager 
to settle on bis living, us be had an intention of marrying, 
injudiciously entered into a composition with tbe partiea, 
which, but for the liberality of tbe college, might have 
involved hia faptiiy ill debt. He died of a violent fever. 
May 3, 1760, in the fortieth year of hU age, and was in¬ 
terred in I.ambourne church. He left an infant son, whe* 
died in 1794. 
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In his early days Mr, Tyson amused himself with some 
poetical aitenipts, of which two were publiahedf one “ On 
the birth of the prince of Wales,” the other “ An Ode^on 
Peace,*^ He was a good classical acholar, and sluctied 
with great success the modem languages, particularly Ita^ 
lian, Spanish, and French. He was also a sktlfnl botanist, 
but his principal researches were in history, biography, and 
antiquities, x^hich he very ably illustraied both as a draughts- 
man and engraver* His taste in drawing and painting is 
said to have been excjulRitc. There are several etchings 
by his hand, particularly the portrait of archbishop Parker, 
t^eu from an illumination by T, Berg, in a MS, preserved 
in the library of Bene^t college, and prefixed to Nasmitifs 
catalogue of the archbishop^s MSS* Strutt also mentions 
the portrait of air William Paulet; and of Jane Shore, 
from an original picture at Kitig'scollege, Cambridge, To 
these we may add that of Michael Dalton, author of'** The 
Country Justice/^ Jacob Butler, esq* of Barnwell, Mr* 
Cole, and others his private friends. He occasionally cor¬ 
responded ID the Gentleman's Magazine, but his publica¬ 
tions were few, as his career was short. In the Archsolo- 
gia are two articles by him, a description of an Uluminated 
picture in a MS. in Beue’t college, and a letter to Mr. 
Gough, with a description and draught of the old drinking- 
horn in Benje't college, called Goldcorne’s horn. His skill 
was always liberally bestowed on bis friends; and hU contri^ 
fautions to works of antiquity, &c. were frequently and rea* 
dily acknowledged by his learned contemporaries*' 

TYTLER (William), bu ingenious writer on historical 
and miscellaneous subjects, was born at Edinburgh, Oct. 
1^, 1711* He was the son of Mr. Alexander Tytler, wri¬ 
ter (or attorney) in Edinburgh, by Jane, daughter of Mr. 
William Leslie, merchant in Aberdeen, and grand-daugh- 
ter of sir Patrick Leslie of Iden, provost of that city. He 
was educated at the high school, and at the university of 
Edinburgh, and distinguished himself by an early proh- 
elency in those classical studies, which, to the latest period 
of his life, were the occupation of hia leisure hours, and a 
principal source of his mental enjoyments. At the age of 
thirty-^one, Mr. Tytler was admitted into the society of 
writers to his majesty's signet, and continued the practi^ 
of lhat profession with very good success, and with equal 

^ Kiebolt^t Bvvjtri voU Vi lund VllL—Colv'i US AthcnB Btii* Mtu* 
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respect from his clienu and the public, till his death, 
which happened Sept 12, 

With the duties of his profession he combined a more 
than corniiion share of classical learning, historical Itnow* 
ledge, and a singularly correct taste in tbe sUter am of 
poetry, painttng,^ and music j all of which he continued to 
cultivate and enjoy to the close of his long life. To bis 
other studies, he added those of metaphysics and moral 
philosophy ; by means of which he bad early become ac¬ 
quainted with Dr, Beattie, whom, as the biographer of tbe 
latter informs us, he loved and respected as ati able chain* 
pion of truth, and with whom he ever after continued to 
live on the footing of the most intimate friendship* He 
also possessed the esteem and regard of many of the most 
distinguished literary characters of the age, as lord Mon* 
boddo, lord Kaimes, Dr, John Gregory, Dr, Reid, Prin* 
cipaJ Campbell, Ur. Gerard, and others. As an author, 
Mr, Tytler was tirst and priocipally disticiguisbed for his 

inquiry, histoneal and crilical, into the evidence against 
Mary queen of Scots, and au eKaminadori of the Histories 
of Dr. Robertson and Mr. Hume, with respect to that evi¬ 
dence,'' 1759, 8VO, frequently reprinted, and in 1790 ex¬ 
tended to 2 vols. 8vo, with large additions, la this .work, 
he displayed an uncommon degree of acuteness in the ex¬ 
amination of a question, whi<d)- has been maintained on 
both sides with great ability, but not always with the tem^ 
per and manners which guided Mr, Tytler's pen. As a 
supplement ,to this work, he read in the 8Qciety of Anti¬ 
quaries in Scotland, ^f which society he was a warm friend 
and protector, and for many years vice-president, ** A 
dissertation on tbe marriage of queen Mary to thy earl of 
BiRbwelt," which forms a distinguished article in the first 
voiuiiie of the transucuoUs of that society published in 
1791^ in 4to. 

His other publications were, I* “ The Poetical remains 
of James I, of Scotland, consisitlng of the King's Quair in 
six can Cos, and ^Christ’s kirk of the green,' to which is 
prebxed a dissertation on the life and vtritings of king 
James,'* Edinburgh, 1TH3. ^ This dissertation forms a va¬ 
luable morsel of the literary his^tory of Europe : for James 
ranked still higher In the Literary world as a poef^ than in 
the political world as apriTic^. Great justice is done to Ins 
memory in both respects in this dissertation : and the 
morsels of poetry here rescued from oblivion, will be 
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esteemed by Hketk of taste, as long^as tbo tangutge^]!! wkMh 
they are^ written c&ti be anderstood. 3. “A&mrkaiioa 
on music,” first Rubjoiiied<ta Atnot’e “ HUtory of 

Editklg[urgjy'{ fi* “ Obeerratlotts oo^lbtiLViaioti, a=poeni,'* 
tiriit published in Ramsay^a Evergreen, now aho printed in 
the Transactions of the Society of Atit^uariea of Scotland. 
This may be considered ai a part of the literary bistory of 
Scotland. 4^. ^ On the fashionable amasemeikU in Edin¬ 
burgh during the last century/\y;>id. He also contributed 
No. 16 lo the periodical paper called '* The Lounger.” 

Mr. Tytler was father to the bon. Alexander Frazer 
Tytler, lord Woodhouselee, one of the judges of the su¬ 
preme civil court of law in Scotlaiidi to whom the public 
is indebted for a valuable and truly original Essay on the 
Principles of TranslationElements of General Hia- 
tory,” the ''Life of Lord Kaicnes,” and other ingeiiioita, 
works. This very excellent scholar and^ upright^ju^e ^ 
died very lately, but we have not seen any tribute to his 
memory of which we could avail ourselves, although sonwr 
thing of the kind ma}' very naturally be expected from tb^ 
same pen which haa recorded the talents and virtues of 
father. * 

TZETZES (John], a celebrated grammarian of'Cony^^ 
stantinople, died .about the end of the twelfth centur^i;/ 
Being put under proper masters at 6fxeen, he learnt not ^. 
only the belles lettres, and the whole circle of sciences,. . 
but even the Hebrew and Syriac tongues. He had a pr^ 
diglous memory, and, it is said, was able to repeat all tl^e ^ 
Scriptures by heart. He seems to have been a moat acF- 
compllshed person, wbo understood almost every thing;' . 
but was a severe critic on the performances of pibers, and 
not without a considerable share of vanity*. ^ He wrofe; 

“ Commentaries upon Lycophron^s Aie^ndria,!*t 
published first uuder the name of his brother, 
zes: they are inserted by Potter in his edit^op^t^is poet ^ 
at Oxford, 169?, in folio. He wrote ajsp ** or.. 

miscell^ieolis hiitorlei, in ver»e, which Fabriciua caUsih^ ^ 
most celebrated work, as abounding with poUtkal and oiyijL vi 
knowledge; “Scholia upon Hesiod“ Epigryfif au^.ptber 
Poemi;” Pieces upon Grammar and He « 

mentions also “ Allegories upon Homer,” wbkhf l^e dedi- , 


* of Afn Tfiler, by Mr. Mvkmijf^ in the oFlti^ tbpyit 

S»ci«tj of Edlaburfb, rt>l lib of BnUir, 
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to ttie cmpma Ireae^ wife of Manuel Cosine niitj 
TbU empress was married in and died In 1158, 

whiah neufly ascertuoi tbe age of Taetzei* Tbe ** AJfo- 
gories^’ of this author were pnbliahed by More), Pifu, 1816|^ 
!ivo, and the “ ChiUades,*’ at Basil, 1548, foL] 





UfiAtOl (Guido), mt an eoniaedllf nratbematician til 
Italy, in the end of the ilateenth and early part of the 
scTenteenth centuiy, bat no pBitionlaia are known of hie 
life,' nor when he died. The following occur tn cetaloguei 
a* bts works: K ^ Mechanica,’^ Pis. 1577, fol.- and Veil, 
1815. 2. Planisphseriorum univerialiam Theorica,^* 

Pis. 1579, fotf and Cob 1581, 8TOi 8, ** Paraphrasis in 
Arcbimedts ^^quiponderantia," Pis. 1588, foL 4. Per- 
spectira,*' ibidi 1600 , foj. 5. Problemata Astro nomlca,^ 
Yen. 1609, fob 6. ** De CochlwV* ibid^ 16U, foL’ 

CBALDINI (PETBUccro), an illuminator on vellum, 
who was in England in tbe reign of queen EHzabetb, ap¬ 
pears to hare ^en a fiatWe of Florence, and^ while bere^ 
a teacher of tbe Italian language. Yertue speaks of some 
of hit works as extant in his time, or as having very lately 
been so; as tbe Psalms of David in folio, with an inscrip¬ 
tion by Ubaidinl to Henry earl of Arundel, whom he calls 
hit Mwcenas, Tbe date is, London, 1565* There was 
another book cm vettum, writteo and lUamlnated by him, 
by order of sir Nicholas Bacon, who presented it to tbe 
^idJ Lumley^ This Is, or was, at Gorhambury* There 
were other specimens of bit skill in tbe royal libzary, now 
ill the British Museum, and h«^ appears - also to hare been 
an author. Walpde menriona one of hU MSS. in the Mu^ 
seum, entitled ** Ba<^m descriptio a Deidoneitai qnodam 
facto, A.. D* 1550, ei per P^truccium Ubaldinumtranscripca 

1 Voitiiif d« Htit Otac,- Bfsii OoBmurt. 
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A\I>* 1576|*’ whicli was published afterwards hi lulUnv 
with hi* tiame» *t Antwerp, 1588, foJ, The Museum cata¬ 
logue auribute* also the following to Ubaldini: t, Ula* 
cdufse concerning of the Spanish fleet invading England 
in 15S8 and ovenhraweii/’ Lend* 1590, 4io. 2. ** Le Vite 
delle Donne illu-stiri del regno dMirghillerra, e del regno 
di Scotia, &c/* ibid, I59J, Walpole, who appears to have 
examined this work, gives, as a specimen of Petrucchio** 
talent* for history, two of bis heroines* Tlte first was Chem^ 
brigta, daughter of Gurgimtins, son of king Bellinus, who, 
having married one Cahtabro, founded a city, which, from 
a mixture of both ibeirnaines, was called The 

oth^ iUustnous lady he styles expressly doma senm 
and this nameless lady, as Witlpole says, was the mother 
of Ferrex and Porrex in lord Dorset's ** Gorbodtic,” who, 
because one of her sons kilted the other tlnit was a fa-' 
vourite, killed a third son in a passion. 3. “ Preeetti 
tnorali^ politlci, et economioi,*' 1592, 4to. 4. “ Scelta di 
alcune Atlioni, e di varii Accident!,** 1595, 4to. 5. ** Rime,” 

1596, 4to. *6. “ Militia del Gran Duca di Toscatto,” 

1597. 7. “Vita dt Carlo Magno,” 1509, 4lo; and, 8. 
“ Lo Stato delle tre Corti,*' 4to. 

Thus far we have gathered from Walpole's Anecdotes, 
who"adds, that Uhaldint seeitis to have been in great favour 
at couri, and is frequently meiitjoned in the rolls of new 
years^gifta, which used to be reposited in the jewel-oSce. 
There is a notice of this kind as far as 15B6, but how much 
lunger lie lived i* not known. But we flnd Bareui giving 
other particuLar* of Uhaldint, He says be was a nobleman 
of Florence, who lived many year* In England, in the aer- 
Ticcf of Edward VI* The “ Lives of Illustrious Ladies”' 
he pentied with great gallantry and elegance, and be must 
c^ertaiiily have been the favdurhe of the British (English) 
belles of his time, having been as handsome in his figure, 
and u valiant with his stford, as be was tbie at hit pen, Ba^ 
rettt also informs us that In the preface to hit Life of Charles 
the Great, he say* it was the brat Italian book that was 
printed in London; the date t4 1581, printed by Wolf, 
and consequently the date giVen ibow from the Museum, 
catalogue ttiuit have been a fU bBeq owit edition* Ubaldtni 
addi|^' that he wrote it, boeause, ** having 5een ‘ how many 
loMev and dreania thjB pdets hove writ of that emperor, he 
iheugbl it the duty of ^ man, born to be usefu) to others, 

explode, a« mtieb avpossible, falsehood from the world, 
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and stib$tUule truth ioitead*^’ Baretli ui that 

the Fos»;arini library at Venice there is a manuecript history 
of Ubaldim, written with bis own baud^ of the reign of 
master Edward. ^ \ 

UBERTI [Fazio, or Boniface), an Italian poet of. the 
fourteenih century;, was the dcBcendacit of an iUaitrioiu 
facniJy of Florence, the Uberti, wbo^ when the Guelplis 
because victorious, were banished from Florence, and their 
property divided among their eaemies. Our poet was born 
Id the poverty and obscurity to which hU family had been- 
reduced, and aithongh the Florentines allowed him to re* 
turn and reside in tbe country of his forefathers, he never 
became rich, and was obliged to attend the courts of the 
nobiUty, and gain a subsistence by cbaunting his verses* 
Of those be composed a great many in the form of songs 
and other small pieces which were admired for their dq« 
velty; he is even thought to> have been the Inventor of the 
ballad speciesi In more advanced age, he undertook his 
** IXittamondo,^* in imitation of Dante, who in hla vision 
takes Virgil for his guide; Uberti takes Solinus, who con¬ 
ducts him over the whole habitable globe. By means of^ 
this fiction he includes geographical and histoncal matten 
which has induced some to call his poem a geographical 
ircalucM It is said to be written with energy and elegatKe, 
and was hrst printed, or at least a part of it, at Vicenza iu 
1474, fok and reprinted at Venice in 1501. Both are rare, 
and ehiedy valued for their rarity, Villani, who gives us 
a sort of eioge rather than a life of Uberti, says that be 
died at an advanced age in 1370. * 

U.DAL (Epjiaaih], a loyal divine, although of tbe pu¬ 
ritan stamp, was the son of John Udal, an eminent non- 
conformist of the sixteenth century, and a great suderer 
for bis RioncoDformity, being frequently silenced and 
imprisoned, and at Ust condemned to die for writing 
a seditious book, called A Demonstration of Disci- 
pUne;^' but he appears to have been respited, apd died 
in the MarshaUea priton about the end of 159S3. He wrote 
“A Commentary ou the Lamentations of Jeremiah 

Tbe State of tbe Church of England laid open In a con¬ 
ference,. and probably tbe work above-mentioned for 
which he was coudemned; but he is better known in the 
learned.world, .as the author of tbe hrst Hebrew grammar 

^ WsIpsU^i AosedgtfiL^BArttliV fl^ita Libniy, * TiiiboscbL 
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in Eng^ttbj published under tfie title uf ft ** to the 
Holy Tongue,’* with a Hebrew Dietionary, which i» omit¬ 
ted in tbb second edition. The lirst n dated 15^3, a yeiir 
death. 

When hirson waabornf doei not appear, but 

be waa educated at Emanuel college, Cambridge, where 
he took hin degree of A. B. in and that of A, M. in 

If H. fits only preferment in the church appears to have 
been the rectory of St. Augusiine^a, Watt mg* street, bat 
ibe time of hit adcnission is not stated by Newcoun or 
Walken He wa> sequestered, however, ki 1046^ although 
be had always been accounted, and indeed admired as a 
preacher of puritan principles. The truth' was, that he 
early perceived the real designs of the republican partv, 
and eiEerted himself to oppose them, Jn a sermon at 
Mercm* chapel, he addressed himself to some of them m 
these words, You dealre truth and peace; leave yOur 
lying, and you may have troth; lay down your arm-v 
and you mey have peace.** He went Farther tlaan even 
this, by declaring openly for episcopacy and tbe litur¬ 
gy, and publishing a learned treatise against sacrilege, 
entitled “ A Coal from the Altar;** and another, “ Com¬ 
munion domeUness,'* in which he recommended the placing 
of rails around tbe commuoion-tabLe. He also published 
a sermon, called ^*Noli me ungere,** containing many 
loyal sciitimenls and much attachment to the church. 
Crimes like these were not tube forgiven; and accordingly 
hii house was plundered, bfs library and furniture carried 
off, and -his old and lame wife literally turned into the 
street. Mr^ Udal died about the latter end of May J€4T. 
Hii funeral sermon was preached by tbe rev. Tbonms 
Reeve, B. D. who was neither ashamed nor afraid to give 
him what he teems to have deserved, a high character for 
piety and zeal. * ^ 

UBAL (hficaoLftfi), in eminent scboolmaster of the six- 
teCTtb century,, styled by LeJaiid, in hia Encotnia,.** 
OdondliHj wis^ born in Hampshire in 1506, and was ad¬ 
mitted schotajr of Corpus Christi college, Oxford, June 13,. 
1526. He then CjooIc the degree of bachelor of artf, and 
became probationer fellow £ept 3, 1524; but was pre- 
▼eated taking the degree of master soon afmrwards, on 

account of hts inclination to tbe tenets of Lutiier. He then 

* 
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obtained ibe maat«ribip Eton Gcbool, in the 
tbrni»nc 0 of bb duty diere, behaved, aa Tbomu Tuaser 
the.poet telU ua^ with great se^^eriiy. He proceeded in 
arts iu 1534, but in 1541 was near losing his place, being 
suspected of aoma coiicerti in a robbery of pUte helooging 
to the college, with two of his ichoiars. For this fact he 
WAS exatnined by the king's council, but we do not know 
the result of their inquiries* The charge probably.wa^ db* 
coffered to be ilI(grounded, as he wai at this time hi pos¬ 
session of the linng of Braintree in EsseXi which b« did 
not resign tilt 1544, and in 1552 was preferred,to thcTeei^ 
lory of Calbourne m the Me of Wight, Hoa^fterwai-da 
was servant to queen Catberine Parr, And| in«the begiti- 
iiing of Edward VI/s time, was promoted esnonr^ at 
Windsor, The time of his death is pot known, unless by 
a manuscript note on a copy of Bate, in whjcU that event 
is said to have taken place in 1557, end that he was buried 
at Westminster, In 1555 be bad been- aiipoiut^ head* 
master of Westmlnster-school, a circumstance not noticed by 
Wood* He is said to have written several comedies, and 
Bale metitions The Tragedy of Popery/* But none of 
these now exist* A specimen, however^ of his abilities ia 
this way, may ba seen in a long quotation from a rbhning 
interlude by him, printed in Wilson's ** Art of Logicke," 
T 5H7t and reprinted in the new edition of Wood's A theme* 
Uis more useful works were, 1. Flowers for Latin speak¬ 
ing, selected and gathered out of Terence, and the same 
translated into English," 5tc* often printed, particularly in 
1533, 155ft, 15G3, and 1575, Both Leland and. Newton 
wrote encomiastic verses on this book, 2, A translation of 
the ^^Apophthegms" of Erasmus, 1542 and 15G4, ftvo, 
S. EpUtotfe et carmina ad Guk Hormaimum et ad Job. 
Lelhndum.'* 4. A translation of Erasmus's ** Paraphrase 
on the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles/' 1551, fo). 5. 
A translation of Peter Martyr's /* Treatise on the Sacra¬ 
ment/' He also drew up ** An answer to the sixteen arti- 
clei of the Commons of Devonshire and Cornwall/' a MB* 
in the royal coHection/ 

UDINE (Giovanka Da), an eminent artist c^led^io* 
PA Nanni, or ElCAMATOftl, .as Vasari promUcuously calls 
iiim, was born in 14£14, at Udine ija the Friul, aqid passed 
frpm the school of Giorgione to that of Bapbael Sanzio, 

’ Alb, Oi. foL U ntw TMWtc ,—h toI- LXXX. 
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imder whoie direction he executed the greater part of the 
ttuecoes and grotesque ornaments in the Logge and various 
apartments of tlie Vatican. In this branch of the art he Is 
not onty considered as the first, but as an inventor: for 
though under Alexander VL Mono da Feltro bad begun to 
paint in groiesque, be was not acquainted wiih itucco, 
which was first discovered in the baths of Titus, and suc¬ 
cessfully imitated by this artist* His bowers, plants, and 
foliage, his aviaries, mews, birds and fowls of every kind, 
impose on the eye by a truth of imitation less the result of 
labour than of sentimeut: his touch is all character, and 
never deviates into the anxious detail of faC'similists. After 
the saccage of Rome be visited other parts of Italy, and left 
various specimens of his art at Florence, Genoa, and Udiue, 
He died in 

tJFFEMBACH, orUFFENBACH (Zachaxv Cokrade 
d’), a very learned German, was born at Frankfort Feb. 2?, 
1683, and was the son of a counsellor of that city, of an 
untlent family. In 1694 he was sent for education to the 
college of Rudelstadt, where be applied with such ardour 
that uia master was obliged to check him, and especially 
* prevent his studying hy night, to which he was much ad¬ 
dicted. Besides the classics, which, young as he was, he 
always read with a pen in his hand, making such remarks 
or extracts as struck his fancy, he studied also the Hebrew 
language, and logic, and metaphysics, to which he soon 
added history, geography, chronology, In 1698 ho 

was obliged to return home to recover his health, wfiich 
had probably been injured by intense application, and he 
for some time confined himself to lessons on history and 
geography from ^nold, then rector of the college of 
Frankfort^ ' He ^as afterwards sent to the untversiiiy of 
Strasbargb, where he studied the sciences, attended the 
anatomical lectures, &c.; but his leading object was literary 
hisfdry and bibliography, in pursuit of which he passed 
iniJeh of his lime in the public libraries. In 1700 he had 
the misfortune to lose both his parents, which obliged him 
t6 return to Frankfort When hia grief had in some degree 
subsided, be went to Halle, and continued his studies there 
about two years. In 1702 he took hia degree of doctor of 
laws, and returned to FtsCnkfort with a copions Hbraiy, 
which be bad collected in the course of his studies. He 
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tben visited «onie of tbe fnosl: famous universkles on ih& 
ponUii€iit; but Lii 1704 ^etiled at where the lU 

brary he formed was then cotishfered among ih^ best iu 
Europe. I'o make it &tiU more complete appears to have 
been the object of his arubiuort^ and he re-commenced his 
travels for that purpose iu 1703 and 1709. In one of those 
years he was at Oxfordi und had some mducemeiilt to settle 
there, bpt imagined tboit the climate would not with 

his health. When he returned to Frankfort fVom 
tonrs in 1711, he brought an addition of four thousand 
books to his collection. In 172J he was made a senator of 
bis native city, but became now so diligeitt in his cirif dp« 
ties as to have little time to spare to his studies, which in* 
dined him in 1729 to publish a catalogue of his library, 
with a view to dispose of a considerable part of it. He died 
Jan* €, 1734, universally regretted. He bad begun several 
learned works, which his employments as a magistrate, and 
afterwards his bad state of health, prevented bis hnUhing ; 
among these were, L* Glossartum Germanlcuni medil 
aevi.'* 2. A history of his life, itt Latin, 3. “ Selecta hjs* 
toris litteruriffi et libraria!,** in several volumes. These he 
be(jueathed to John George Schelb'orn, along with bU lite¬ 
rary correspondence in eighteen large quarto volumes, la 
1736 John Christ. Wolff printed an account of two coUee- 
lions made by Uffembach, which he had just purchased; the 
tine CDtisistJug of au immense quantity of letters, mostly 
originals, written by tlie eminent men of the two or three 
preceding centuries; tlie second comprized various curioui 
AISS. on literary subjects. Scjit^))^orn, in hU “Amoenit^tea 
Htterariac/* has availed himself much of Uffembach*s col¬ 
lections; and in vot. IX. has an article entitled pri- 
mitiis typographic is, quee Haerteml in clvtca et Frango^orti 
in bibliotheca Uffembachtana adservantur/* And he after¬ 
ward# published a Life of Uffembach, prchxcd to his 
^'Commercii Epistolaris Uffembaebiani Selecta, fvpts. 
1753—1756, 8vo.^ 

UGHELLl (Ferdinand), an ecclesiastical historian, was 
born March 21, 1595^ at Florence, of a good family. After 
pursuing hU studies with great credit, he entered among 
the Cistertians, and held several honourable posts in hii 
order. He waa appointed abbojt of Trots Eontairtes at 
Rome» procurator in fats province, and counsellor to the 
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cOQgregilioci of the Index. The popes Alexahder VIL 
aud Clement IX. esteeiaed Cgbelli, and gmve him a peosiDn 
of 5D0 on>vrns; hut he refused lererml bjihoprics that vrere 
offered. He died at Eome, in his abbey, May 19^ ie70, 
aged aeTenty^five. Hia principal work is, Italia aaqra, 
•tve de Epiacopis Italim, et Insularum adjacentinm,’* &c- 
Rome, 1642—iee2, 9 toIs. folio^ This work, which is es-' 
teemed of good authority, was reprinted at Vejdce, 17 17— 
1722| 10 vols, with considerable Editions; but this second 
edition ia very incorrectly printed, A third, which is said 
to be free this objection, and is very much enlarged, 
WM pubibbed at Florence, 1763, by the &bb6 del 
Kiccio. (Jghelli’a other worka are the Lives of the cardi¬ 
nals of the Cistertian order, and some genealogical family- 
histories.* 

ULLOA (Don Antonio), a celebrated Spanish mathe¬ 
matician, and a commander of the order of St, Jago, was 
born at Seville Jan. 12, (7!6. He was brought up in the 
service of the royal mkrines, in which he at length obtained 
the rank of Jjcutenatit-getierab In 1735 he was appointed, 
with Don George Juan, to sail to South'America, and ac¬ 
company ifae French academieUiis who were going to Peru 
to measure n degree of the meridian, Ou his return home 
in 1745, in a French ship, he wai 'taken by two English 
vessels, and after being detaiaed some time at Louisbourg 
in Cape Breton, was brought to England, where hii talents 
recommended him to Martin Folkes, president of the Roval 
Society, and he was the same year elected a member of that 
learned body. On bis return to Madrid he published his 

Voyage to South America,” which was afterwards trans¬ 
lated into German and French, There is also an English 
trantlation, in two volt, 8vo, 1758, but miserably garbled 
and inaccurate. In 1755 he made a second voyage to 
Ao^rica, where he collected materials for another work, 
which however did not appear until 1772, under the title of 
^'Eutretenimientos Pbysico-bistoricos,” He travelled after- 
w^ds over a considerable part of Europe to collect inform- 
atioD respecting such improvements in aru and monufac- 
turm as mi^bt be serviceable to Spain, and was the means 
of introducing many which bad not before been known in 
Spain, or very imperfectly carried on. He died on July 5, 

1795. There are a few of his papers in the '^Fhilo^opliscal 
Transactions.^’ * ^ 

1 Hamrii^Nioiraitj. xgl, XLh—Tiriboschi. ■ Dkt, Hjalt 
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XJLPHILAS, or GULPHILAS, ^ Gothic bU1iop« and 
the first translator of a part of ibe BibEe inter tbavlaa^age, 
fioorbhed in the fourth oentury, and during the rogo of 
Valent, obtained leave of tiiat emperor that,the Gotha 
should reside in Thrace^ oti condition of his, tho^ bhbop'i, 
embracing the Arlan faith. Luiie else la ktioij|n of thia 
prelate, unless that be translated the Evangelists 
baps some other books of the New Testament, into the Go¬ 
thic language, which he achieved by inventing a new al¬ 
phabet of twenty-six letters. This translation is now in the 
library of Upsal, and there have been three editions of U* 
the heat by Mr. Lye, printed at Oxford in 1750. Many 
disputes have been carried on by tbe learned both as to the 
andquitj and authenticity of this version. Of later years^ 
however, another fragment of ULphilss^s translation was dis¬ 
covered in the library at Wol fen buttle, containing a portion 
of the Epistle to the Romans. This has been published by 
Knitel, archdeacon of Wolfenbuttle, who seems of opinion 
that Ulphilas translated the whole Bible.^ 

ULRIC* See HUTTEN. 

UPTON (James), a classical scholar and editor, was the 
fourth son of a gentleman of Cheshire, and born at Wjm- 
filow, in that courtty, December 10, 1€T0. He was edu¬ 
cated at Eton, and became a fellow of King's college, Cam¬ 
bridge, where he proceeded B. A. 1697, and M. A. 1701. 
He afterwards,at the requestof Dr. Newborouglt, the head 
master, returned to Eton, where he was tutor to the famous 
sir William Wyndham, and was an assistant teacher at the 
school. He married the daughter of Mr. Proctor, who 
kept a boarding-house at Eton, but afterwards removed to 
llminster, in ^mefsetsbire, upon tbe invitauon of several 
gentlemen of the county, and particularly of theeari Po(w- 
lett, to whom he was afterwards chaplain, and all whose 
Boni were under hit tuition at Taunton. He remained a 
few years at Ilminster, and taiught the learned languages 
there till be xvas elected to the care of tliie free grammar- 
school in Taunton: which he conducted with the highest 
reputation, and raised the largest provincial school at 
that time ever known iti ^England. The number of his 
pupils amounted to more than 200 1 and many of them 
were from the first families in the West of England. He 
seired for many years the church of BishopVHuli, in which 
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parish ihe acliool h ahuateJ. So early as 1711 lie was in 
possession of cbe rectory of Brimptoiij near Yeovil, in \hc 
presentation of the Sydenham family* In 1712 he wa» 
presented by sir Philip Sydenham to the rectory of Monk'- 
silver, 14 miles from Taunton. He died August 13,174?, 
aged seventy-nine* 

In he published, at Cambridge, an excellent edU 
tion of Aristotle *‘de Arte Poetlca/* with notes. *lct 1702/at 
£ton, Dionysius HalicarnassePsU ** de Strnctura Orationta/* 
In IT 11, a revised and corrected edition of Roger Ascham^s 
** School*Master,’* with explanatory notes* In 1726 bis 
M Novua Historiarum Fabellarumqne Delectus;** a very 
useful and much approved selection of passages from Greek 
authors, with a Latin translation. He was aUo the author 
of several single sermons, and there is a Latin ode of his 
writing ill the Gent. Mag. for Oct. 1737. 

He had two sons, one a captain of the davy, who died 
in the same year with hit father ; the other, JOHX Upton, 
born hi 1707, who, after receiving a classical education at 
his father’s school at Taunton, was entered of Exeter coU 
lege, Oxford, of which he was elected fellow in 1723, and 
proceeded M. A. in 1732, In the same year the celebrated 
critic Totip became hia pupil, and during the whole of his 
Teiidence in the univenity had no other tutor. In 1736 
he vacftt^ bis fellowship. Having been tutor to the sons 
of lord chancellor Talbot, that nobleman gave him a pre¬ 
bend in the cathedral of Rochester; besides which be had 
the rectory of Sevingtop cum Dinnington^ in Somerset* 
shire, by the gift of the earl Powlett; afterwards the rec- 
toiy of Great Rissitigton, in Gloucestershire, conferred 
upon him by earl Talbot, who, as just mentioned, had 
been one of hb pupils; and lastly, he was alio rector of 
the sinecure of Llandrillo, in Denbighshire, in the diocese 
of St.Asaph, given to him by the bishop. He never married, 
and died at Taunton, Dec* 2,17€0, in the fifiy^third year 
of his age. 

Mr. Upton’s chief publication was an editioti of Arrian’s 
••Epictetus,” printed at London, 1739—41, 2 vola. 4to. 
This Harwood accounts the most perfect editioti that ev^r 
was given of a Greek ethical writer. There is by own copy 
of this edition in the possession of a gentleman of Exeter 
college, with his stcunditf written by him iu the mar¬ 
gins, and they are very copious and frequent. In 1758 
he published an excellent edition of Spencer’s ** Fairie 
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ftiieefie,'** with a gloasary anti note», explanatory and criti¬ 
cal 2 voU. 410 ; and Obiservations on Strakapeare,'* of 
which Dr. Johnson, in his preface to his etiition of thM 
bard, gives no very favourable opinion, nor indeed a just 
one.' 

URBAN VIII.(Pope), one of those pontiffs who deserve 
some nottt^ on account of KU l^arnitig, and attentton to 
the^lnterests of literature, was born at F lorence In I56B+ 
His family name was Maffei'Barb art ni, and his family was 
of the most ancient and honourable. His father dying 
while Mitffei was an Infant, he was entrusted to the care of 
bis uncle Francis, a ptothonotary of the Roman court, who 
sent for him to Rome, and placed him for education in the 
Jesuits^ college. Here he made great proficiency in clas- 
aical studies under Tiirscllino and Benci, and was pattU 
cularly distinguished for his caste for poetry. But aa his 
uncle intended him for active life, he took him from hit 
bdoved studies, and sent him to Pisa, where ho might ac^ 
fpiire a knowledge of the law, so necessary then to those 
who would'rise to preferment j and here he applied with 
such diligence, that in hia twentieth year the degree of 
doctor was deservedly conferred upon him. He then re¬ 
turned to Rome, where Kis uncle received him with the 
greatest kindness, and having always treated him as his 
son, bequeathed him, on his death, which happened soon 
after, a handsome fortune, as his sole heir. His hrst pa¬ 
tron was cardinal Farnese, and by his interest and his owa 
talents he soon passed through the various gradations of 
preferment which led, in lGr>6, to the rank of cardinal, 
bestowed on him by Paul V. In 1623, while cardinal le- 
■gate of Bologna, he was elected pope, and took the name 
of Urban VllL It is not our intention to detail the histori¬ 
cal events in which he was concerned. The errors in his 
government, which were fewer than might have been ex-r 
pected in one so zeatcAs for the church, arose from two 
circumstances, his early attachment to the Jesuits, and his 
nepotism, or family partiality. The latter was so powerful, 
that he bestowed on his relations red hats and temporal 
employments with-a very liberal hand, and often entrusted 
the ntiaiiageitient of a0airs to them; and the chief errors 
of hla pontificate were Imputed to them by the candid^ 
although he only was blamed by the people at Urge* 

1 AtamuL Rtonmet-—Memoln bf Touliniin. inlntdrfor ibt toc^ 
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As a* mai) of leaniingi and a patron of learued meo, Lie 
has generally been praised; but he was no antiquary,, and 
wasjustJy censured for having destroyed some Roman an^ 
tiquities, wbicb tbe barbarous nations bad spared when 
tnasters of Uouie; and this gave occasion to the famous 
pasquinade, ** Quod non fecerunt Barbari, fecerunt Rar^ 
berini/' He wrote many Latin poems In an elegant style, 
^of which an edition waa pubtiabed at Paris in 1^42, foL and 
a very beautiful one at Oxford, in 1726, Avo, edited by 
Joseph Brown, M* A. of Queen^s college, and 'afterwards 
provoit of thac college, with a life and learned notes, ■ Ur^ 
ban^fi patronage of learned men was very liberal, and he re- 
cei ved t hose of all n a t ions with equal respect. Among others 
he extended his patronage to Ciainpolo, Cesarini, Herman 
Hugo, and to Dempster and Barclay, two learned Scotch- 
men. The latter has celebrated him in hla Argenis'' 
under the name of IbburramSf the transposition of Bar-^ 
herinu Urban published a remarkable edition of the Ko¬ 
mi sh breviary, and several bulls and decree* which are in 

Cherubim bullariutn," Among the moit noticeable ia 
that which abolishes ibe order of female Jesuits^ and cer¬ 
tain festivals; and others which relate to image worship; 
those by which, in compliance with the Jesuits, he con¬ 
demns Janseniusi and that by which the title of entittciue 
was conferred upon the cardinal-legates, the three eccle^ 
siasticai electors, and die grand master of Malta, Among 
bis foundBliona was the college ** De propaganda hde,'* 
In the article of cardinals he was profuse, for he created 
no less than seventy-four. He died July 29, l€44>, and 
was buried in St. Peter's, in the stately tomb erected by 
his own orders by the celebrated Bemini.' 

URBAN, Henay. See CORD US, Etrfticius. 

UKCEUS (Ahthony ConAUS), a learned Italian, was 
born at Hubkra in 1446« He gave himself the name of 
Codrus, a poor poet in Juvenal, lb reply to a speech made 
to him. After a very learned education, he was invited to 
Forli, to teach the languages, and while here met with an 
accident which appears to have affected hia brain. He bad 
an apartment iti the palace, but hi* room wa* so very dark, 
that he wa* forced to use a candle in the day-time; and one 
day, going abroad without putting it out, bis library wav 
set oti £re, and some paper* which he had prepared for the 

^ Uffi bf l}rtBrow]i»**Boinr, Kjetut, aii4 Wslch't HuL of Lbe 
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preu were barpe4. The instent he was tnformed^of tb», 
he ran furiously to the patace} and rented his rage in the 
most blaspheoious imprecationaf^r which he rnahed frODi 
the cityt and passed the whole day tn a wood in the vicinity^ 
without DotsrishmenL' He .returned next day, and shut http* 
self yp for six months m the house of an artificen After a 
residence of about thirteen years at Forli, he was invited te 
Bologna, wtere he was appointed professor of grammar and., 
eloquence, and where be pataed the reoriaiiider of his days 
with credit. He died at Bologna in 1500. Hts works, 
printed at Basil In 1540, oottatst of speeches, letten, and 
poems; to which ti prefixed an account of hii life. He 
appears to have been much esteemed by his learned coti* 
temporaries, but modern critics seem leas disposed to rank 
hill): among the ornaments of his age. * 

URFE' (Hqnoeb' p*), a writer of romances, was born 
February 11, 1567, at Marseilles, and was descended from 
an illustrious house of Forezi, oHgiiiaUy of 8uabia. He was 
educated among the Jesuits, and sent to Malta, but returned 
to Forez... In 1574 Anne d^UrfiS^ bis brother, married Di¬ 
ana de Ch^teau-Morand, a rich lady, sole heiress of that 
house; but having procured his marriage to be declared 
null in 15^16, he took the ecclesiastical habit, and Honor^ 
d^LTrfe, whose interest it was to keep Diana's veiy large for¬ 
tune in Ins own family, married her, about 160I. Tbelr 
union did not however prove happy^ for the lady, then 
above forty, had render^ herself otherwise disgusting by 
having her aparcmepts always filled with great dogs, and as 
she brought him no children, he left her, and retired to 
Piedmont, where he died, 1625, aged fifty-eight. Hii prin¬ 
cipal work is a celebrated romance, entitled U Astr^e,” 
4 vols. SvQ, to which Baro, his secretary, added a fifth. It 
was reprinted, i73X, 10 vols. t2mo, and was read through¬ 
out Europe at one time as the first work of the kind, and 
was perhaps relished by^ome from the notion that it con¬ 
tained an account of the gallantries of Henry the Fourth's 
reign. His other works are; a poem, entitled “La Si- 
reue,'* 1611, bvo; “ Epltres morales,” 1620, tZmo; La 
Savoyiiade,” a poem, of which only part is in print; a 
pastofal in blank verse, entitled ** La Sylvanlere,” Vvo^ and 
aome “Sonnets.” Anne d^Utfd, his eldest brother, was 
aouat dfi Lyon, lived lu a very exemplary manner, and 
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cU«d aged sUty-six. He also was a literary matiiaud 
bi9 left Santiets^j” Hymns/* and other poetical piecevi 
16DS, 4to. ’ 

URSATUS, See ORSATO. 

URSINS (John JtiV>:NAL> or rather Jvvenaldes), an 

tient archbishop of llbeioi!!, in the hfteenth ceutiir}^ brother 
of William des Ursinsj baron de Traynel, and chancellor of 
Francej was descended from an illustrious family of Cham* 
pagne. After having distinguibhed himself in several posts, 
being master of requests, he took the ecclesiastical habit, 
became buhop of Beauvais in 14^2, of Laon in 1444, and 
archbishop of Hheims in 144£», in which see he succeeded 
bii brother James Juvenal des Ursiiis. He was one of .those 
appointed in 1461 to revise the sentence pronounced against 
the famous Maid of Orleans* He died July 14, 1473, aged 
eighty-hve, leaving a " History of the ^igii of Charles 
VI**’ from 1380 to 1422, printed at the Louvre, folio. This 
family bas produced severaltiiher great men*’ 

URSINUS (Fulvius), an eminent classical scholar and 
antiquary, wns the illegitimate son of a commander of the 
order of Malta, of the Ursin family, and was born at Home 
Bee. 2, 1529. Hia education would probably have been 
neglected, os bis mother and himself were turned out of 
doors by the unnatural father, and were in great poverty, 
hod not some early appearance of talents recommended him 
to the notice of a canon of the Lateran, Gentilio DelRtii, 
who took him under bis protection, and instructed him itr 
classical literature ; after which, by this benevolent patron’s 
interest, he obtained considerable preferment in the church 
of St. John of Lateran* His taletits afterwards made him 
be taken into the service of the cardinals Ranutius and 
Alexander Farnese, who rewarded him liberally; and by 
this means an opportunity was afforded bim of collecting a 
great number of books and ancient nmnuscripts, and.em^ 
ploying them fur the benefit of literature* He was in ha¬ 
bits of correspondence with the most eminent literary cha¬ 
racters of Italy, mid he contributed much valuable assist- 
ance to the authors of that period. He bad attained to 
great skill in discovering the antiquity and value of MSS*, 
which he seems to have considered aa au important secret. 
Cardinal Frederic Borromeo, being once in hia company, 
reqqeated Ursiuus to point out from a book that lay before' 
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th«m^ the rules by tvhich be disttn^khed aneieiil from 
modern m&nascnpts; but he inomediately shut the bookf 
«nd turned the diseouree^ He died at Rome Jam 18, 1600^ 
at thebge of aeventy. He was author of several learned 
irorksj as De FamiUU Romanis and an Appendix to 
Clanonio's treatise “ De Triclinio/^ He also published 
notes oa Sallust, Ceciar, Livy, and most of the Roman bis« 
torians, the writers de He Rustica, Cicero, He alao 

caused engravings to be made of a large collection of eta- 
Uies, busts, and other tnoiiutnents of antiquity, and pub¬ 
lished them under the tide of ** Imagines et Etogia Vt- 
rorum iUugtriuu] et cruditorum ex antiquis lapidibus et 
itiismatibug expressB, cum annotatiouibus Fulvii Ursini/* 
Mr* Pinkerton, however, says that this work is not to be 
depended on, and prefers that of Canitii, which is better^ 
although far from perfect* Ursinus, in order to keep to¬ 
gether the books which, with great labour and at vast ex* 
ponce, he had accumulated, bequeathed them to the Va¬ 
tican* Castalio published a Life of Urslnus, at Rome, 1657, 
Hvo* In his will, which is appended to this Life, he be¬ 
queaths two thousand crowns to DeIBni, bishop of Came* 
rino, probably a near reiaiiun of hU early patron*^ 

UKSINUS (ZachaRY), one of the most celebrated Pro¬ 
testant divines of the l€th century, was born at Breslau, 
in Silesia, July 38, 1534* He had already made a con¬ 
siderable progress, for one so young, when he was sent to 
Wittemberg ill 155p, where he studied seven years, and, 
as bis father was not rich, he was assisted by gratuities 
both private and public, and by the prohts of taking pu¬ 
pils* At the same time, he applied himself so closely to 
study, that he acquired great skill both in poetry, lan¬ 
guages, philosophy, and divinity. IVIelauctbon, who was 
the ornament of that university, had a particular esteem 
and friendship for him. Ursinus accompanied him in 1557 
to the conference of Worms, whence he went to Geneva, 
and afterwards to Paris, where he tnade soiue stay, in order 
to leant French, and improve himself in Hebrew under 
the teamed John Mercerus* He was no sooner returned 
to Melancthon at Wittemberg, than he received letters 
from the magistrates of Breslaw in Septecnber 155H, offer¬ 
ing him the mafitership of their great school; and having 
accepted it, he discharged the duties of his employineni 
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in lolftlidiiblfr a manner, that he might haffteontinned \fi 
it M long at he pleased, had he not been'proiecuted by 
the clergy, the initant they perceited be wat not a Lu* 
the ran. When he explaiiietl MehncthoVt book, “ De 
examine ordinaniiorum ad MinUteriom,'’ he handled the 
■ubject of the Lord's supper in such a manner, as made 
the^demagogues or factious orators (for so tho author of 
his Life calls them) term him Sacratnentarkn. He wrote, 
however, a justiftcation of him self, in which he discovered 
what his opinions were with regard to Baptism and the 
Lord's Supper f and w^hen he found that thU did not pa¬ 
cify hii adversaries, he obtained an honourable leave from 
the magistrates; and as he could not retire to bis master 
Idelancibon, he being dead a little before, in April 1560, 
he went to Zurich, where Peter Martyr, Bullinger, Sim- 
ler, Gesner, and some other etninent personages, had a 
great friendship for him. From this place he was soon re¬ 
moved by tlie university of Heidelberg, which was in 
want of an able professor; and in September 1561 was 
settled in the Collegium Sapienttcc (CoUege of Wisdom) 
to instruct tlie students. He also attempted to preach, 
but hncling he had not the talents requisite for the pulpit, 
he laid that aside. As a professor, be evinced, in the 
most eminent degree, the qualifications requisite : a Uvely^ 
genius, a great fund of knowledge, and a happy dexterity 
in explaining things, and therefore, besides the employ¬ 
ment he already enjoyed, he exercised the professorship 
of the loci communes^ or common places in that university. 
To qualify him for this place, it was necessary for him, 
agreeably to the statutes, to be received doctor gf divinity, 
and accordingly he was eolemnly admitted to that degree 
the 25th of August, 1562, and he was professor of the 
common places dll 1563. It was he who wrote the Cate¬ 
chism of the Palatinate, which was almost universally adopt" 
ed by the Calvinists, and drew up an apology for it by or* 
der of the elector Frederic 11L in opposition lathe .cli- 
mourt which Flacius lllyricus, Heahusiuv, and some other 
rigid Lutherans, had published in 1663. The elector* 6^d-^ 
ing himself exposed, not only to the complaiqts of the 
Lutheran divines, but likewise to those of some princes, aa 
if he hod established a doctrine concerning the Eucharist* 
which was condemned by the Augsburg Confession, was 
obliged to cause to he printed an exposition of the 
tnj« doctrine concerning the Sacraments. CV^inus thp 
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Mtovring c^nfttmce MftQlbfun; 'Inrbetd^ 

be ^p<ike with #tfBitb eqgftlnM the'dtfGtrine-^tif Ubi¬ 
quity. > H# afterwirdf it9a^ on that and'aigd-init 

some 6th er teh etsr bf 4itrfrti eraftt*. Th e [}lait nrd statQ M 
whicli he drew ftp for tlMVleetert for the establhhm^nt of 
sQtne achoold) and tewMl other tervides, railed htni se 
higli in hia esteem^ ibat finding him resolved to accept of 
a professonbip in divinity at Lausanne in 157j, be wrotd 
a letter to him with his own hand^ in which he gave seve^L 
reasons why it would not be proper for him to accept of 
that employment' This princess death, which happened 
in 1577, produced a great revdlution in the palatinate^ 
prince Lewis, his eldest son^ who succeeded him,' not per« 
mitting niiy clergyman to be there, rnileis he was a sound 
Lutheran; so that Ursinus and the poptU educated by 
him in the Collegium Sapiendtc were obliged to quit it. 
He retired to Ncostadt, to be divinity-professor in the il« 
iustrious school which prince Casimir, son to Frederic HL 
founded there at that time. He began his lectures there 
the 26th erf May, ISIS. He abo taught logic there in his 
own apartment; published some books, and was preparing 
to write several more, when his health, which had b^cn fre- 
qtiendy and strongly attacked, occasioned by his incrcdlhte 
application to study, yielded at last to a long sickness, of 
which he died in Neustadt, the 6th of March, 158^, in the 
forty-ninth year of hts age. Hia works were collected after 
his death,-by the Care oF his only son, a minister, and by 
that of David "Parens and Quiritiua Rcuterus, his disciples; 
aud to the last bf these we are indebted for the publicatioti 
of them in 1612, - ji'vols. folio. 

Ursinns was not^uhknown to our English divines, and 
some of-iii^''mrks wetie translated into English; as, hU 

Catechism,^* or rather, his lectures upon the catechism, 
entitledThe Summ^ of the Christian Religion,’* trans¬ 
lated' by Henry Parried 15S7,' 4to. There were also at 
least Cvro^abyidgcnentJ of it; and a translation of A col¬ 
lection'oP Discourses,” 1600, &c. Ursinui was a 

very lab«l46ns Student; and, that no interruption might be 
giveoi he cuhsed the following inscription to be placed on 
the-doo^drbis’llbT'aty : 

' quis^is hue vonis 

f'' * ^ ^ J ►iut agt^o paucis, aut abi. 

Sir Philip Krdbey, while at Heidelberg, wai particuli^y 
anj^oas to cultivate the friendship of Ursinua. ** From this 

VoL. XXX. M 
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eminent acUotar/* says Dr. Zoncb, Mf. Sidney leiiriied 
to eittmate ihe value of time: he learned bow criminal rt 
is to waste the hours of life in uneditying discourse^ and 
much more so in vitioiis pursuits or guilty indulgences,” 
Dr Zoucb observes^ that Urstnus's moral character was 
still more excellent than his literary one. He was all hu¬ 
mility, attributing imtliiiig to himself, and perfectly uucor- 
nipted by avarice or ambition. 

Among other aiuhars of the same name, was John Henrv 
U nstNUS, a learned Lutheran divine, superiniendant of the 
chm-ches of Ratisbon, where he died May 14,1667, leaving 
“ Parallela Evangelii“ Comment in Joel, Amos, Jonum, 
IJcclesiasten Sucra Analecta;” “ De Christianis Odi- 
ciis“Arboretum Bihlic," Exercitaiiones de Zonoastre, 
Hermete, SanchoniatoneNorienbergee, l6Gl,Svo; “S}lva 
Theologize Symbolicscj” ldB5, i2mo; “ Jeremiae virga vi- 
gilans “De Ecclesiarnm Germaniearnm origine et pro- 

gressu/’ 1664, tJvo, &c* His son, George Henry Ursinus, a 
learned philologist, who died Sept, 10, 1707, aged sixty, 
left the following works: “ Diairlbe rie Taprobana, Ccruc 
et Ogyride veterum *^Disputatlo de locustis ^‘Ohser* 
vationes Philologies;” “ De variU voemu etymologicU et 
signidcatiotiibus,” &.c.; ** De Cieatlone muudi“ NotnUt- 
CriticQc ad Eelogas VirgtUi“ Annotatioues in Senecii: 
Troada;” “ 0e primo et proprio Aoristorummsu “ Dio- 
iiysiiTerrse orbis descriptio cum notls*” He must be drs- 
tiiiguished from George Lt^iiiug, a learned Danish divine, 
w'ho ac({uired bonouf by his ** Hebrew Antiquities.” ' 
UUSIUS (John Jo$ePii), See ORSL 
DKSUS (Nicolas Raimahos), a writer distinguished for 
his skill in astronomy, was burn at Henstedtin Dithmarsen, 
which IS pan of the dokedoni of Ho I stein, about 1550. Jlc 
vfM a swineherd in his younger years, and did not begin to 
read till be was eighteen ; aud then he employed all the 
hours he could spare from his labours in learning to read 
aud write. He afterwards applied himself to the study 
of the languages; and, haTing a good capacity ami 
memory^ made a very swift progress in Latin and Greek. 
He^alsp learned the French tongue, mathematics, aiuroim- 
my, and philosophy; and most of them without the assist^ 
ance of a master. Having left his native country, he gained 
a liveUhood by teaching; which he did in Denmark in 15B4, 

' Uel^LfrT AJaa.—Gen. Life of Sir P. Sidney, p. T5, 
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and on the frontiers of Pomerania and Poland in 153i. It 
was In tiiiJi last place that be Invented a tievr^system of aa-^ 
trotiouiy, very tittle different from that of Tyebo Brahe. He 
communicated it in 1^36 to the landgrave of HedsO) which 
gave rise to an angry dispute between him and Tycho Brahe, 
Tycho charged him with being a. plagiary; who, as he re¬ 
lated, happening to come with his master into hU study^ 
saw there, oti a piece of paper, the figure of his system f 
and afterwards insolently hosiated» that himself was the in-- 
ventorof it, Ursus, upon this accusation, wrote with greal 
severity against Tycho ; called the honour of his inven* 
tlou into question, ascribing the system which be pro* 
tended was his own to Apollonius Pergsus; and made use 
of such language, as almost brought oii^ prosecution^ He 
was afterwanls invited, by his imperial majesty, to teach the 
inatbematics hi Prague, from which citj^, to avoid the pre-* 
sence of Tycho Brahe, he withdrew siJentiy in 1589, and 
died soon after. He made some improvements in trigono¬ 
metry, and wrote several works, which discover the mark* 
of his hasty studies; hia erudition being indigested, and his 
style incorrect, as is almost always the case with those who 
begin their studies late in life^' 

USHER (James), a most illustrLous prelate, and as ht^ 
bay been justly styled'"by Dr. Johnson, the great luminary 
of the Irish cjiurch, was descended from a very antient fa¬ 
mily, and born at Dublin, Jan. 4, t530. His father, Ar¬ 
nold Usher, was one of the six clerks in chancery, a gen^ 
tleman of good estate and reputation, and descended of a 
very ancient family, which in England bore the name of 
Nevil, till the reign of Henry 11. when it was changed by 
one of hia ancestors, vvho about 1185, passing with prince 
(afterwards king) Jolm In quality of ushe ?' into Ireland, 
settled there by the name^ of his ofiSce, a practice very 
common in those early a^es, and probably occasioned by 
the ambition of founding a family ; and his descendants, 
spreading into several branches, filled the most consider¬ 
able posts in and about Dublin for many ages, to the time 
of our author, who gave fresh lustre to the family. His 
mother waa the daughter of James Staiiyhurst [father of 
Rich aril the poet. See Stanyhur&t) thrice speaker of the 
House of Oonjmons, recorder of the city of Dublin, ami 
one of the roasters in chaticery. This gentlemau, of whom 
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we took some notice in onr account of his sooj is yet more 
memorable for having Jim moved queen Elizabeth to found 
and endow* a coSlege and university at Dublin; in which 
he was vigorously seconded by Henry Usherarchbishop 
of Armaghf who was James Usher's uncle* James dis-^ 
covered great parts and a strong passion for bookij from 
his iiir.mcy ; and this remarkable circumstance auetided 
the beginning of bis literary pursuits, that he was taught to 
read by two aunts, who had been blind from their cradle, 
but hud amazing memories, and could repeat most part of 
the Bible with reiidines^ and accuracy; Carcorum metu ocu~ 
httmma. At eight years of age he was sent to a school, 
which was opened by Mr* James Fullerton and Mr^ James 
Hamilton, two young Scots gentlemen, who were placed 
at Dublin by king James L then only king of Scotland, to 
keep a correspondence with the protesitant nobility and 
gentry there, in order to secure an interest in that king* 
don>, in tiio event of queen Elizabeth's death: but her epa* 
jesty being very sore upon this point, and unwilling to 
think of a snccesjsnr, this was a service of some danger, and 
therefore it was thought expedient for them to assume the 
disguise of school-masters, a class of men which was very 
much wanted in Ireland at that time* Mr* Fullerton was 
afterwards knighted, and of tEie bed-chamber to king James; 
and Mr. Hamilton was created viscount Clandebois. 

Having continued five years under these excellent mas* 
ters, of whom be ever afterwards spoke with honodr, and 
having made a progress far beyond Ins age, he was ad¬ 
mitted into tbe college of Dublin, vi'hich was hnjabed that 
very year, 159J. He was one of the first three students 


^ Rallitir restore th« old found idon 
of Altkauder tJicknur, srchl>Uhop uf 
Dublin in 13(20, vlitch bad bed'll en¬ 
tirety lott. 

f ilvnry Unber v^mt ■ native of 
Dublin, and part of his edn- 

cminii at CiTi I bridge* Wtiod aayt that 
in iyi2 ho remvTed la UaiTenlty 
coHego, Ovfnrd: and in Juty of that 
year iuiH>rpcral^il B. A. whkhde- 
f rtfl be bud taken at Oarnbridgie, He 
adds that belicTe in a stinefoiun* 
ditToa In diThiity, by the aid of Dr* 
KudfpJitey, Dr. Holland, and otltcra." 
JiLi £rat pioototion tray to ttia trea- 
oiirerthipoFChmUehriirch,. and in L(iS0 
Eft %as admitted into I be cbafiler* 
houftc, aui initalkJ a^cliJcacou of 


Dublin. IA reward cf the paini be 
lock iu re-rounding the nniTenity of 
Dublin, he was nude tbe first fellow 
of it* FroiA the arcbdeacoory ni Dab* 
lin lie was adranced to ibe lee of Ar¬ 
magh in I59j* He hiid before tbit 
been em{i1oyc4 by tbe d«in aud cb«p- 
ter of ^ Fitrick’i, to preveat tbc 
su[ipKaEiDti;of that ebureb, when at* 
temi^ted by tba lord deputy Perfot; 
and by btr prudmce, wiidoiii utd 
vigilance, was ttacceiifiil. He die^ 
an old miD, April 9, and wii 

buried at Drogheda In St. Deter*! 
eharcb. Etuven yeare ificfWuPde b* 
was succeeded in the piuuM:]^ by fail 
celebrated nepUfWi 
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wbo were ; and his name stands to this day in the 

first line of the roll. Dr. Bernard seems to bint that he was 
the first graduate, fellow, and proctor, which we doubt, at 
Jeast as to the fellowship, hts uncle liefng first i'clluw, and 
his tutor at this time seiiiut' fellow, according to Harris* 
Here he learned logic, and the pidlosopby of Aristotle, 
under Mr. Hamilton, his tutor, and though, as we are told, 
hts love of poetry and cards retarded his studies for some 
time, yet he soon recovered hiiuielf from these hahits, ap¬ 
plied to books again with great vigour, and at the same 
time acquired that pious turn which was ever afterwards a 
distinguishing feature in hts character. He is said to bare 
been wonderfully affected with that passage in Cicero, 
Nescire quid antea quam natus sis accident, id est sem¬ 
per ^sie ptierum that is, to know nothing of what hap¬ 
pened before you were born is to be always a boyi’* About 
this time, from meeting with Sleidan^s little book “ De 
qu^tuor imperiis/* he contracted an extreme fondness far 
the study of history, which he afterwards pursued with 
equal depth and preciseness. At fourteen years of age he 
began to make extracts from all the historical books he 
could meet with, in order to fix the facts more firmly in bis 
memory; and, between fifteen or sixteen, he had made 
such a proficiency in chronology, .that he had drawn up in 
Latin an exatt chronicle of the Bible, as far as the book of 
Kings, not much differing from bis Annals," which have 
since been published. The difference chiefly consists in the 
addition of observations and the parallel chronology of the 
heathens. Before he was full sixteen, be had entered upon 
theological studies, and perused the most able writers, on 
both sides, on the Romish controversy. Among the Ho- 
manists, he read Stapleton^a Fortress of Faithand, 
finding that author confident in asserting antiquity for the 
tenets of Popery, and in taxing our church with novelty in 
what it dissented from theirs, he kept his mind in suspense, 
till could examine how the truth stood in that particular. 
He took it fur granted, as his historian says, that the ancient 
doctrines must needs be the right, as the nearer the fountain 
the purer the stream; and that errors sprang up as'tlie ages 
succeeded, according to that known saying of Tertullian, 
** Vemm quodcunque primum, aduUeruin quodcunque 
posterius." Bishop Jewel had adopted the same principle 
before hitt*; and too much deference to the authority of 
the fathers prevailed in their days and long after. Yet 
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they were far from being ignnrant, as has been absurdly 
imputed tt them* that the queition concerning doctrines is 
]>ot hovr ancient, but how true those doctrines are. The 
dispute was purely historical. Stapleton quotetl the fathers 
as holding the doctrines of popery. Usher thmighc this 
impossible, and rather bciieted' that Stapleton had mis¬ 
quoted them, at ieast had wrested and tortured them to his 
own sense. This made him then take up a firm resolution, 
that in due time [if God gave him life) he would himself 
read all the ratlierf;, and trust none but his own eyes ill 
Eearching out their sensei which great ^vnrk he aftt^rwards 
began at twenty years of age, and finished at thirty-eighty 
strictly confining himself to read a certain portion every 
day, from which he suffered no occasion to divert him. 

In 15D3, when the carl of Esse^c came over turd-lieu te- 
initttof Ireland, and chancellor of tiic university of Dublin, 
there was a solemn philosophy-act for his entertainment; 
and Usher, being then bachelor of arts, was appounedre- 
spendent, in which be acquitted himself with great suc- 
But, while he was busily cniployed in these studies 
and great tledgns to fit himself for the ministry, his father^s 
hinlinations iay towards the common law. He had all along 
designed bis son for this study, and was about to send him 
over to the English inns of courts, in order that he might 
there cukivate it the better, but he died in 15B3, and thus 
left him at liberty to pursue his own inclinations, which in¬ 
variably led him to divinity. The paternal inheritance that 
was now fallen into hh hands did not give the least inter¬ 
ruption to his purpose; for, finding it somewhat iticum* 
bered with law-suits and sisters iicrtions, and fearing those 
might prove a btndrancc to his studies, which were all his 
care, be gave it up lo his brothers and sisters; only reserve 
ing so much of it as might support him in a studious life at 
college. 

Being now settled to his liking, and. freed from worldly 
'conof^xions and cares, he devoted himself entirely to the 
pursuit of every species of literature, human and divine; 
He was Emitted fellow of the college, and acknowledged 
fo be a mode) of piety, modesty, and learning. About 
this time, the learned Jesuit Fita-iimona (See FlT2-siarONS}, 
then a prisoner in Dubiin^CBStle, sent out a challenge*, 

Jf This chsUcQfc by Fiiz-Siffloot is cnintajn lucli parttcaltri wen 
id the 4edlcdtlop fff a piece written bjr thsu^ht bj the ProtesUnls to be 
hi<D| where he deelar^t he offered to veilcest ia the ttocnish dootriae, »dd 
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Uefyuig the ablest champion that should come ngamst him, 
to dtsptiie with him about the points lo controversy between 
the Roman and the Protestant churches. Usher, tlioiigb 
but in his nineteenth year, accepted the challenge ^ and 
when they met, the Jeauit despised him as but a boy; yet, 
after a conference or two, was so very sensible of the 
iptickness of hU wit, the strengths of his arguments, and 
his skid in disputation, as to dechue any further contest 
with him. This appears from the following letter of Usher, 
wbicii Dr* Parr has inserted in his life; aud which serves 
also to confute those who have supposed that there was not 
any actual dispute between them. I was not purposed, 
Mr* Fit^'-simons, to write unto you, before you had first 
written to me, concerning some chief points af your reli¬ 
gion, as at our last meeting you promised ; but, seeing 
you have deferred the same, for reasons best known to 
yourself, i thought it not amiss to inquire farther of your 
mind, concerning the continuation of the conference be¬ 
gun betwixt us. And to thU I am the rather moved, be¬ 
cause 1 am credibly informed of certain reports, which I 
could hardly he persuaded should proceed from him, who 
in my presence pretended so great lov'^e and afFeetlon unto 
me. Lf I am a boy, as it hath pleased you very con- 
temptuou!ily to name me, 1 give thanks to the Lord, that 
my carriage towards you hath been such as could minister 
unto you no just occasion to despise my youth* Your 
spear belike n in your own conceit a weaver’s beam, and 
your abiJities such, that you desire to encounter with the 
stoutest champion in the host of Israel; and therefore, like 
the Philistine, you contemn me as being a boy. Yet this 
1 would fain have you kuow, that' 1 neither came then, 
nor now do come unto you, in any confidence of any 
learning that U in me; in which respect, tiotwithscanding, 
1 tiiatik God 1 sm what I am: but 1 come in the name of 
the Lord of Hosts, whose companies you have reproached, 
being certainly persuaded, that even out of the mouths of 

to tUack mW th(u« paititi irlikli tli«r he bad .pot competed hij cemrK of 
thought t4> be the ttrongett m tbeir pbilvtopbf* nar arrived ta manhotid* 
doctrine. *' But eObodv «Autd hear But when I a<k«d him it he bad leaTc 
ine*. (iajfBhi:) though t calteJ withm Hvoi hia supsrkirB^ promiiiog m that 
Toke a* Load ma Sieiitor to ihe contaBl. eaie to eutat the Liatt *Itti hinfj. ibe 
Odij there on» came to me a youth yoaog min, vox being henottred aiih 
of about clghtecD, very forirard in hii- any auch coimiiiHbODj had nathiog to 
umdenftandm^t who abewed a very ibea, and returned no more.’* ^ The 
alron^ deakc of dltpating upon tlie fallacy oF thi} rcpTcdeDtatiou appears 
hiMLaUktxuiic pointsMdlripity, though, by the luoiunt in the texr. 
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babet an<] sucklings be was able to shew forth his Qwn 
praises. For the favther inanifestatian thereof, 1 do again 
eeniesUj^ request you, that, setting aside all vain compari¬ 
sons of persons, we may go plaiiity forward in examining 
the matters that rest in controversy between us; otherwise 
1 hope you will not be displeased, if, as for your part you 
have begun, so I aka for niy own part may be bold, for 
the dearitig of myself and the truth which 1 profess, freely 
to make known what hath already passed concerning ibU 
matter. Thus iotreating you in a few liqcs to make known 
unto me your purpose in this behalf, I end; praying the 
Lord, that both this and all other enterprUes that we take 
in hand may be so ordered as may most make for the ad¬ 
vancement of his own glory and the kingdom of bis sail 
Jesus Christ. Tuus ad Aras usque, 

« James Ush£E.” 

In 1600 he was received master of arts, appointed proc« 
tor, ^ud chosen catechetical lecturer of the university* In 
1601, though under cauoulcal age, yet ou account of his 
extraordinary attainments} he was ordained both deacon 
and priest by hia uncle Henry Usher, then archbishop of 
Armagh. Not long after, he was appointed to preach con¬ 
stantly before the state at Christ-churcli in Dublin on 
&3utidays in the afternoon; when he made it his business to 
canvass the chief points in dispute between the papists and 
the protesunts. He vehemently opposed a toleration, 
which the former were then soliciting, and some were con- 
senljug to ; of which he gave bis opinion from these words 
of Esfekiel, And thou sbalt bear the iniquity of the house 
of Judah forty days; { have appointed thee each day for a 
year :** iv, 6. They ar,e part of Ezekiel’s visiaa concern¬ 
ing the destruction of Jerusalem and of the Jewish nation, 
which be applied thus to the state of Ireland : From this 
year 1 reckon forty years i and then those, whom you now 
embrace, shall be your ruin, and you shall bear their ini¬ 
quity.,** This being then uttered in & sermon, says Dr, 
Parr, seemed only the random-thought of a young man, 
who was no friend to popery; but afterwards, at the end of 
forty years, namely in 1641, when tbe Irish rebebiim 
brake out, and many thousand of protestants were mur¬ 
dered, It was considered by many as even propbedcol* On 
other oecasioDs he was thought to betray an extraordinary 
foresight, and there was a treatise published " De predic- 
tiotiibus Usserii,” 
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In 1603 he was sent over to England with Dr* Lute 
Chailoner, in order to purchase books tor the library et 
Dublin; the English army, who defeated the Spaniardaat 
Kiiisale, bavitig contributed the sum of ISOO/. for this 
purpose* On his arrival he found sir Thomas Bod ley at 
London* employed in the same mnnner for his newly* 
^erected library at Oxford, and ^hey are said to have mu¬ 
tually assisted each other. It was during his absence upnn 
this occasion that his mother was reconciled to the Romish 
religion, which gave him the most nlBicting concern* and 
jtbe more as she continued obstinate to the last, dying at 
Drogheda in the communion of that church. It appears 
also, that her fatheir, the recar[ler, though outwardly a 
conformist to tlm new religion, alter its establishment bv 
Q,, Elizabeth, yet still retained his old airection for popery; 
as ajjpears from liis supporting fir^it in bis own House Ed¬ 
mund Campian, afterwarda the famous Jesuit, then a ne* 
fugee horn England, and in the next place recoiiunending 
him to a frit^nd in the country, whore he might be secure 
from the danger of being seised and brought to justice for 
treasonable practices, in drawing her majesty^s snbjecU 
from thotr allegiance. The reGorder tooJt care however to 
conduct himself so prudently, as to give no umbrage to the 
government, and by that means continued unmolested in 
bis post. 

, In IGOu, the necessity of puTcbasing books and matiii'* 
scripts relating io English history (in which fitudy our au* 
tbor was then engaged) brought Id in again into England. 
He now contracted an intimate acquaintance and friendship 
with several learned men,, and among others, sir Robert 
Cotton, Thomas Alien of Oxford, and Mr. Camden, which 
last; designing a new edition of his ‘^Britannia,’* consulted 
with him about publishing Nimas, St. Patrick, and Congal, 
and other writers or documencs relating to ihe ancient state 
of Irelaud and the city of Dublin, a great part of the ati-' 
swers to which were inserted in the edition of the ** Britan^ 
nia,’* published in 1607, with this elogy of our author: 
** For many of these things concerning Dublin I acknow'- 
ledge myself indebted to the dlligetice and labour of James 
Usher* chancellor of the ebureb of St. Patrick, who in va^ 
rious Icaridngaiid judgruenif far exceeds his years.’* The 
folloirin^ year, 160?, he proceeded bachelor of diviDitf* 
and was chosen professor of thiit faculty in his college* He 
was also promoted to the chancellorship of the cathedral of 
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St. Patrick the same year, by Dr. Loftus the archbisbop. 
In bis o6ice of divinity-professor be conlinued tbirteen 
yearsj reading lectures weekly throughout the year, hi 
]C0!> he made a third voyage to England, and became 
quainted with other etninent and learned men, Selden, sir 
Henry Savile, Briggs, Ward, Lydiat, Dr. DavenatiC, ; 
after which he constantly came over into England once in 
three years, spending one month at Oxford, another at 
Cambridge, and the rest of his time at London, chic6y in 
the OottouUn library. In 1609 he wrote a learned treatise 
concerning the “ Herenach, Termon, and Corban lands, 
anciently belonging to the chorepiscopi of England and 
Ireland; which was held in great esteem, and presented by 
archbishop Bancroft to king James. The substance of it 
was afilerward translated into Latin by sir Henry Spelman, 
in his ‘‘Glossary,^' and by sir James Ware in ihe 17th 
chapter of hia Antiquities; but it never was published. The 
MS. is in the Lambeth library. In 1610 he was unani¬ 
mously elected provost of Dublin college; but refused to 
accept that post, being apprehensive of its hindering him 
in those' great designs he was then meditatmg for tb^ pro¬ 
motion of learning and true religion. 

In 1612 he took his doctor of divinity’s degree; and the 
next year, being at London, his 6rst publication appeared, 
entitled Do Ecclcsiarum Cbriiitiauanitn Successione & 
Statu,” in 4to. This is a continuation of bishop Jewel’ 
Apology,” in which that eminent prelate had endeavoured 
to shew that the principles of protescants are agreeable to 
those of the fathers of the six first centuries. Dabets design 
was to htiUh what Jewel had begun, by shewing that from 
the fiUth century to the reformation, namely, for 900 years, 
Christ has always had a visible church of true Christians, 
untainted with the errors and corruptions of the Roman 
church; and that these islands owe not their Christianity 
to Rome. This work is divided into three parts. The first 
reaches to the tenth century, when Gregory YIL was raised 
'to the popedom. The second was to have reached from that 
period to the year 1370. And the third was to bring it to 
the reformation. How far he had brought it in this edition 
is stated in the following extract of a letter written to his 
brother-in-law, Thomas Lydiat, dated at Dublin, August 
16^ 1619 ; ** You have rightly observed,” says be, ** that in , 
my discourse * De Christian a rum Ecclefliarum Buccessione 
et Statu,’ there is wanting, for the accomplishinent of the 
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secowci part, a huntiretl years [from 1340 to 1370, vis* the 
1a4t chapter of this part] i vvhkh default, in the continuation 
of the work is by me supplied. I purpose to pubji^b the 
whole work together, much augmented, but do tir^c expect 
tbe publication of my uncle t^tauyburst's answer to the 
former, which, I hear, since his death, is sent to Paris, to 
be there printed. 1 am atUettiaed, also, that even now 
thcre is one at Antwerp who hath printed a treatise of my 
countryman De sacro Boseo (Holywood), *De ver^e Ec^:le- 
sios investigatione/ wherein he hath soine dealing with me* 
Both these I would willingly see before I set about re¬ 
printing my book, meaning, that if they have justly h>and 
fatilt with any thing, 1 may amend it; if unjustly, I may 
defend it.” His uncle's answer, however* was never pub¬ 
lished, nor did our author publish any other edition of lily 
work, as he here purposed ; probably prevented by the dis¬ 
traction of the times. It was reprinted at Hanover in 1658, 
Svo, without any amendments. In tbe last edition of 1687, 
containing likewise his Antiquity of the British Churches, 
arc these words in the title-page: “ Opus integrum ab 
Auelore aticttim el recognitiim;” which. Dr. Smith observes, 
was a trick of the bookselEar. Usher's ivork was soleinnK 
presentetl by archbishop Abbot to king James, as the emi¬ 
nent first fruits of the college of Dublin. 

The same year, 1613, upon his return to Ireland, he 
married Pheebe, only daughter of Dr. Luke Challoner, who 
died this year April the 12th, and in his last will recom-^ 
mended our author to bis daughter for a husband, if she was 
incliried to marry. In 1615 there was a parliament held at 
Dublin, and a convocation of tbe clergy, in which were 
composed certain articles relating to the ^ctrine and dis¬ 
cipline of the church. These articles wS? drawn up by 
Usher, and signed by archbishop Jones, then lord chan¬ 
cellor of Ireland, and speaker of the house of bishops in 
convocation, by order from James I. in his majesty'^ name. 
Among these articles, w'hich amount to the number of oue 
hundred and four, besides asserting the doctrine of pre¬ 
destination and reprobation in the strongest tenns, one of 
them professes that there is but one catholic church, out of 
which there ia no salvation; and another maintains that the 
sabbath-day ought to be kept holy. Upon these accounts 
Dr. HeylUi called the passing of these articles an abiolitte 
pibt of the Sabbatarians and Calvinists in England to make 
themselves so strong a party in Ireland as to obtain what 
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they pleased in ibi.s convocation. Oar author wti vrell 
kdown to be a strong asserter of the predestinarian prlncl* 
pies; and being besides of opinion that episcopacy was not 
a distinct order, but only a different degree from that of 
presbyters, he certainly cannot be cicculpated from the 
charge of puritanism, However, ks be alwaj s warmly at^ 
serted the king's supremacy,, and the episcopal form of 
charcb government established, and ait the rliscipUne of Jt, 
it bas been said that all the objections to him, os inclined 
to puriianism, were the effect of party, the church begin-* 
uing about this time to be divided between tlie Calvinistie 
aid Atfkiiitian principles upon the qninquarticular contro* 
verty> Dr. Farr tells us, hU enemies were of no great re¬ 
pute for learning and worth; and that our author, hearing 
of their attempts to deprive him of his m&je!ity's favour, 
procured a letter from the lord deputy and council of Jre- 
Und to the privy council in England, in dcience of his 
principles, which be brought over to England in 16 £9, and 
satisfied his majesty so well upon tliat point, that in 1620 
he promoted him to the bishopric of Meath. In November 
1622 he made a speech in the castle-chamber at Dublia 
upon the censuring of certain officers, concerning the law¬ 
fulness of taking, and the danger of refusing, the oath of 
supremacy; which pleased king Janies so well that he 
wrote him a letter of thanks for it. In 162^ he was con- 
ttituted a privy counsellor of Ireland, and made another 
voyage to England, in order to collect diaterials for a work 
conperning the antiquities of the churches of England, 
Ecotiatid, and Ireland, which the king himself had em- 
plbyed him to write; and soon nfter his return to Ireland 
was engaged in answering the chnlicnge of Malone, an 
Jrufa Jesuit college of Louvain. ■ 

He was again in England, when king James, just before 
he died, advanced him to the archbishopric of Armagh; 
but, as he was preparing to return to Ireland, he was seized 
with a quartan ague, which detained him nine months. 
Before he left England he had a dUputatioti with a popish 
priest at Drayton ii^^Korthamptonshire, the seat of lord 
&fof4Aunt, afterwards earl of Peterborough. He was scarce 
rciPOTered from im ague, when this lord Mordaunt, then 
4| t^alous Roman cathditc, being very desirous to bring hia 
l^dy into the pale of that church, concluded that there 
cowd be no.better or more certain way than to procure a 
dUpiit^tioii to be held between two learned and principal 
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persona, one of emch side, at -which hit lady should be' 
present. In that resolutiou he chote, for the champion of 
his own cause, the Jesuit Beanmont, whose true name was 
Kookwood, being brother to that Rookwood who was exe¬ 
cuted for the gunpowder treason* Against this antagonUt 
lady Peterborough chose our primate, who, notwithstanding 
his health was not sufficiently confirmed to engage in tnch 
a task, yet from the ardent ^eal for the reformed doctrtra 
with which he was constantly animated, and to save a soul 
from falling into the wiles of an artfiiL Jesuit, he did not 
refuse to comply with her ladyship^s request* The place 
appointed for holding the disputation was my lord’s seat al 
Drayton, a place very proper for the business, os being 
famished with a most copious Library of the writings of all 
the ancient fathers of the chiirch, which were ready at 
hand, if it should happen that any of them should be re¬ 
ferred to in the engagement* The heads of the dispute 
were agreed to be upon trailsubstantlation^ the invocation 
of saints, of images, and the perpetual visibility of the 
church* After it had been held-for three days, £re hourv 
each day, in whicfi our primate sustained the part of re¬ 
spondent, that ofHce for the fourth day lay upon Beau- 
in ont, according to the regulation settled by himself. But 
be sent a letter to the baron, with an excuse, alleging, 
^*tbat all the arguments which he had formed had slipt q\x% 
of hit memory, nor was he able by any effort to recollect 
them, imputing the cause of the misfortune to a just judg¬ 
ment of God. upon him, for undertaking of hU own accord, 
without the licence of his superloraj to engage hi a dispute 
with a person of so great eminence and learning as the 
primate.** Such a shameful tergiversation sunk deeply 
into the mind of Iftrd Mordaunt, so that, softer some con¬ 
ferences with the primate, he renounced popery, and ccu- 
tinned in the profession of the protestant faith to the end 
of his life* * 

This account is given in the life of our archbishop by 
Dr* Nicholas Bernard, who &ays he had it from an eye aud 
ear witness. And it is in a great measure confirmed by the 
reproach thrown upon Beaumont by Chaloner, a seculer 
priest, who in a piece wrote against the Jesuit ^'admonishei 
him to beware of Dray too-house, Icat he should there 
chance to light upon another Usher, and be again put ta 
flight, to thi: great di^rtce both of himaeif and hi» profi^ 
aioft/* As to the primate, the eminent sefrice ’donc iy 
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ibis disputation to lady Peterborough uould not but be very 
sensibly felt by her; and that it was so, she gave hi^ grace 
sufficient proofs in that extraordinary kindness and respect 
which the shelved to bioi all his life after* 

In the ad ni mist ration of bis ^rchbUbopric Usher acted, 
as he bad acted in every otiier station, in a most exemplary 
tnanner; and vigorously opposed the design of granting a 
more full toleration to the Irish papists* An assembly of 
the whole nation, both papists and protestants, had been 
called by the then lord deptity Falkland, for the considera^ 
tioti of that point; when the hi:>hops, by the lord primate^a 
invitation, met first at his house, and both he and they 
subscribed a protestaihm against a toleration of popery\ 
About the same time, observing the increase of Armini- 
anUm, which he considered as a very dangerous doctrine, 
be employed some time in searcLiing into the origin of the 
prodesiiiiarian coniroversy; and [iieeting with a curiosity 
upon that ^object he published it, in tG3l, at Dublin, ^J-to, 
under the title “Goteschalci ei predestinanauaj controversiie 
ab eo mol EC hisloria,^* which is siiid to have been the first 
Latin book ever printed in Ireland* He published another 
work in 1632^ concerning the ancient Irish church, entitled 
“ Veterum Epistolaruin Hihernicarum SyllogOj^’ a co]Lec¬ 
tion of letters out of several ancient manuscripts, and other 
authors, to and from Irish bishops and monks, iVom anno 
592 to 1180, concerning the a^airs of the Irish church; 
which shew the great esteem, as well for learning as piety, 
in which the bishops and clergy of that church wore held 
both at Rome, France, England, and elsewhere: with se¬ 
veral matters relating to the great controversies of those 
times about the keeping of Easter, and also every thing 
relating to the ecclesiastical dtscipline and jurisdiction of 
the church of that kingdom* 

In 1634, the parliament of Ireland being ready to 
there arose a diispute bftweeti the archbishops of Armagh 
and Dublin concerning precedence; but Usher asserted 
bis right with such clearness and evidence that the point 
was determined in iais favour. The convocation meeting 
at tlie same time with the parliament, he had the prlucipoi 
haod in composing and establishing the Irish canons^ in 
which the liberties of that church were maintained by him 
against Dr* Bramball [See Bramuall), who was for the 
English canotis,and was probably influenced by archbishop 
J*aud* Fur when they were passed in convocation. Laud 
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thus wrote to Uuher: “ For your cauoii«» to speak truth, 
and tvitb liberty and freedom^ though 1 cannot but think 
the English canons entire (especially with some amend- 
roeius) would have done better, yet since you and that 
church have thought otherwise, £ do very easily submit to 
iC Hrs grace at ter wards writes thus; “ As for the pani^ 
Cular about subscription, 1 think you have couched that 
very well, since, as it seems, there was some necessity to 
carry that article closely; and God forbid you should upon 
any occ»sioR roll back upon your former controversy about 
the articles “ To explain his graced meaning, it most be 
observed, that those canons of the thirty^nine articles of 
the church of Etigland were received, and declared to be 
the confession of the faith of the church of Ireland, to 
which every ejergyman was obliged to subscribe. Upon 
which Dr^. Heytin asserted, that the Irish articles of t§l5 
above mentioned were now repeated. But be recalled this 
error when he found (the truth) that the Irish articles were 
still retained and confirmed in these very canons. The 
doctor indeed observed, that the inconsistency of the several 
articles pi'oved the virtual repeal of the Irish ones : yet It 
is plain that this was not so understood at diac time, nor 
for several years after, since both the primate aed all the 
rest of the Irish bishops, at all ordinations, took the sub¬ 
scription of the party ordained to both sets of articles, till 
the Irish rebellion put a slop to all ordinations. However, 
since the restoration of king Charles IL a subscription only 
to the thirty-nine articles of the church of England is 
requiredi 

All this while he kept a correspondence in every country 
for the advancement of learning, and procured in 1634 a 
very good copy ofnhe Samaritan Pentateuch from the East; 
besides one of the Old Testament in Syriac, and other va-, 
luahle manuscripts^ It was one of the first of those Fenta- 
. teuebs that ever were brought inttf these western parts of 
Europe, m Mr. Seldeu and Dr. Walton acknowledge; and 
the Syriac Testament was much more perfect than bad 
hitherto been seen in these parts. The other manuscripts 
were procured by the means of one Mr. Davies, then a 
merchant at Aleppo^ The archbishop collated the Sama¬ 
ritan with the Hebrew, and marked the differences, after 
which he intended it for the library of sir Robert Cotton.' 
But this, a;; well as the other manuscripts, beiug borrowed 
of him by 0r< Walton, and made use of by him in the 
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edition of the Polyglot Bible,'were not recorer^d out of the 
hands of that btshop^s executors till and are nowin 

the Bodleian library. And notwithstanding the necessary 
UTocatlons in the discharge of his episcopal office^ he pro¬ 
secuted his studies with in'defatigable diligence, tbe fruits 
of which appeared In 163S, when he published at Dublin, 
in 4to, his ** Kmmanuel, or a treatise on the Iticamaticin of 
the Son of God which was followed by his “ Brltanni- 
caruoi Ecclesiarum Antiquitates’* in the ensuing year* This 
history contains a most exact account of the British church: 
From the first platkttng of Christianity iti twenty years aRer 
our Saviour's crucifix ion; he brings it down both in Britain 
and Ireland, to the end of the seventh century. The piece 
was of great service, pariicuiarly to Dr. Lloyd and bishop 
BtillingHcet, bis followers upon the same subject. 

In the beginning of 1640 he came into England with 
his family, intending (as before) to return m a year or two 
at farthest. Soon after his arrival he went to Oxford for 
the more convenience of pursuing his studies: but these 
were unhappily iniemipted by the urgent necesflity of the 
timesj which put him upon writing some pieces that wer^ 
published at Oxford in 1641, on the subject of episcopacy; 
These were, 1. The Judgment of Dr. Reynolds conceni- 
Jiig the original of Episcopacy defended.” 2, The Ori¬ 
ginal of Bishops, or a chorograpliical and historical disquU 
sitioti touching the Lydian and proconsular Asia, and the 
seven metropoiitan churches contained therein.” The de¬ 
sign of this treatise is to prove, from Acts xix, 17, supported 
by Hev* it. 1. and confirmed by ecclesiastical history, that 
bishops and metropolitans were instituted by the apostles; 
meaning only with regard to their superiority in degree; 
for he did not bold episcopacy to be a superior order to 
presbytery. He also endeavours to prove that'tbe bishop 
of Ephesus WAS not onlj^ the metropolitan of the procon^ 
sular Asia, but the primate, or exarch, of all the provinces 
that were cumprehended within the compass of the whole 
Asian diocese i and that he acted suitably to the patriarchal 
jurisdiction, which was in effect conferred upon him. In 
the prosecution-of the argament he shews, 1. That the stata 
' described in tbe Rerelationa are the angeb of the seven 
charcbet, 2. That these angels were the several bishops 
^of tbe^ churches, and not the whole college of presbyters. 
3;That 'each of these seven churches was at that timd a 
metropolis. 4* That the»e bishops were ordained by tb* 



a postlei as constant permanent officers in the church j and'io 
in a sort jure divirKf^ not to be dispensed with except in cases 
of necessiEj. These tracts were printed, with others on 
the same subject, under the title ** Certain brief Treatises,'* 
&c, Oxf. 16+1, 4to. It was about thii time also that be 
drew up bis treatise on ** The Power of the Prince and the 
Obedience of the Subject,** which, as we' have mentioned 
in our account of his grandson, James Tyrrell, waa pub^ 
lished after the restoration. 

Archbishop Usher was a man of too much note, and of 
too high a station, not to be deeply involved in and af¬ 
fected with the succeeding troubles* He is charged by 
some writers with having advised the Jting to consent to 
the bill against the earl of Straiibrd, but is cleared by 
others; and Dr. Parr telU us, that when the primate lay 
extremely ill, and expected death at St« Doaate*s castle in 
1645, he asked his grace concerning it, who flatly denied 
it, and said il was wrongfully laid to his charge; for, that 
he neither advised nor approved lU In the rebellion in 
Ireland be was plundered of every thing except his library 
and some furniture in his house at Drogheda, whence the 
library was conveyed to England* On this the king con-*' 
ferred on him the bishopric of Carlisle, to be holden in 
commendam; the revenues of which, however, were re¬ 
duced to almost nothing by the Scots and English armies 
quartering upon it. When all the lands belonging to the 
English bishoprics were seized by the parliament, they 
voted him a pension of 400f. per atinum; which yet be 
niver received above once or twice* It is said that he was 
invited into France by cardinal RicheUeu, with a promise 
of the free exercise of his religion, and a coDsiderahle 
peasion; and likewise by the States of Holland, who of-^ 
fered him the place of honorary professor at Leyden. Dr, 
Smith, one of his biographers, seems to doubt these facts, 
especially the first. But Dr, Parr thinks it not unlikely, 
from an instance of respect which HicheHeu had before 
shewn to the archbishop, by sending him, m return for a 
copy of the “Antiquity of the British Churches,** which the 
author had presented to his eminence, a letter of much 
kindness and esteem, accompanied with a gold tnedaT, 
which Dr. Bernard says ** is still preserved*** It was in 
possession of the Tyrrell family in 1738, and was then ex¬ 
hibited to the society of ititiquuries. The date is 1631 

+ KroEB a H3 Aolt in Mr.^ Oavfh^f pf (be 8ii>gTi{ipli[a IDrJttilniri, ngw 
tn tlie editpr^'pciiitulga, 
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' lu 1643 tlie archbishop removed to Oxford^ not long 
before tbe king came thither, and preached every Sunday 
at some of the churebel, principally All Saitits. In 1643 
be was nominated one of the assembly of divines at West¬ 
minster, but refused to sit among them : and thU, together 
with some of his sermons at Oxford, in which be had spoke 
against their authority, giving offence to the parliament, 
they ordered his library to be seized, and Jt would have\^ 
been sold, had not Dr. Featly, who sat among those di^ 
vines wbife hU heart was with the church and king, ob¬ 
tained it by means of Mr. Selden for his own me, and 
$0 secured it to the right owner, or at least the greater 
part, but some valuable articles were stolen, and never 
recovered- In 1644 he published at Oxford his valuable 
edition of “'Polycarpi et Ignatii Epistolae-^* 

The king^s affairs declining^ and Oxford being threat¬ 
ened with a siege, he left that city, and retired to Car¬ 
diff, in Wales, to the liouse of sir Timothy Tyrrell, who 
had married his only daughter, and who was then gover¬ 
nor and general of the ordnance^ He coutioued six months 
here in tranquillity, prosecuting bb studies, particularly 
hii “ Annals,*' and then went to the castle of St. Donate, 
whither he was invited by the lady dowager Stradling; but 
in his journey thither fell into the hands of the moun¬ 
taineers, who took away his books and papers; yet these 
were, by the kindness of the gentlenieii and clergy of that 
country, in a great measure restored. Before this had 
been achieved, and while his MSS, the labour of so many 
years, seemed irrecoverable, he was observed to be more 
concerned than at all his former sufferings. At St- Donate^s 
he found an excellent library: but a Bt of sickness pt-e- 
veuted hitn from makir^gall the use of it he proposed- His 
sickness was of an extraordinary nature^ it was at &rsta 
suppression of urine, with extremity of torture, ending in 
a violent bleeding gt the nose for near forty houri, with¬ 
out any intermission ; but when he was every moment ex¬ 
pected to die, the bleeding stopped, and he gradually re¬ 
covered. He went to London in 1646, upon an invitation 
from Uie countess of Peterborough to make her house his 
bom^ ; and, in 1647, was chosen preacher of Lincoln's Inn. 
TUb locicty ordered htm handsome lodgings, ready fur¬ 
nished,, and several rooms for his library, which was about 
thb time brought up from Chester, being almost .all the 
remains of his substance that had escaped the rebels. Mr. 
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(afterwards lord chief justice) Hale was iben a bencher of 
the society* and probably bad the chief hand in procuring 
liim tins place ; and it happened that the society was well 
rewarded for ii by that treasure lodged in this Jilirary by 
the lord chief justice in four volumes* which were extracted 
from the primate^a 'manuscripts; of which Dr* Parr has 
subjoined to bis Life of the primate a catalogue, consisting 
of thirty-three very curious bonks. Here the primate con¬ 
stantly preached all term-time for almost eight yearSi till 
at last, his eye-sight and teeth begiiuNxig to fail him, he 
could not well be heard in so large a entigregatiou* and 
was forced to quit this place about a year and a half before 
his death, to the great regret of the society. In the mean 
time, amidst all the conrnlsions of the times, he continued 
bis studies, and the year he was chosen to Lincoln's Inn, 
published his treatise Dc RomaiiiE Ecclesicc Symbolo,'^ 
wJkich he followed by his DUsertatlo de Macedonutn et 
Asianorum anno solari" In the beginning of i64S, 8vo, la 
this tract, besides hxing the exact time of St* Polycarp'a 
martyrdom, he compares the Grecian and Macedoniaa 
months with the Julian and other nations; and, haring laid 
down ihe method and disposition of the Macedonian and 
Asiatic year, he adds rules for liiidiug out the cycles of 
the sun and moon, and Easter for ever, with several cu¬ 
rious accounca of the celestinl motions according to the 
ancient Greek astronomer?, Melon, Calippus, JEltidoxus, 
and others* To which b annexed an Ephemeris* or entire 
Greek and Homan calendar for the whole year, with the 
rising and setting of the stars iu that climate* 

About this lime he was sent for to the Isle of Wight by 
his majesty, t<r assist him in treating with the parliament 
upon the point of episcopacy; when he proposed an 
pedient, which he called Presbyterian aud Episcopal Go-' 
vernment conjoined/' which the king approved as the like¬ 
liest means of reconciling the then differences. But no 
proposals, how moderate soever, were able to satls^ the 
presbyterians, till his majesty was taken out of their haiHJs 
by the army, -and brought to the scafToUl, the sight of 
which struck our primate wijtb the utmost^ horror. The 
countess of Peterborough's house, where the primate tJien 
Hred, being exactly opposite to Charing Cross, several of 
the family, at the time of the king’s execution, went up 
to the leads of the house, which commanded a full view of 
Wbilehali; and, as soon as his majesty came upon the 
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Acaffuldj «ome of them went down and told the primate, 
atkttig him if he would not see the king once more before 
be wat put to death. Though unwilling at first, yet he was 
persuaded at length toga up, as well out of a desire, to see 
the king once again, as from curiosity, since he could scarce 
belie?e what they told him. When became upon the leads 
hia majesty wsi in his speech* The primate stood stilly and 
said nothing, but sighed; and, lifting his hands and eyes 
full of tears towards heaverij seemed to pray earnestiy. 
But when the king had done speaking, and had taken of? 
his cloaths and doublet, and stood stript in his waistcoat, 
and the executioners in vizards began to put up the king's 
hair, he grew pikle, and would have fainted if he had not 
been immediately carried off. He kept the 30tb of Ja¬ 
nuary as a private fast as long as he lived. In 1^50 he, 
puhlUhed the 6rst part of his ** Annals of the Old Testa¬ 
ment/’ and the second in 1654* The two parts were 
printed together, under the title of Atinales Veteris et 
Novi Testamenti/' at Paris, 167 3, and at Geneva, 1722, 
in folia In 1652 he puhlUtied his Epistok ad Ludovi- 
cum Capellum de vanantibus textus HeWaici kctionlbiis/' 
Lond. 1040. 

Hii great reputation baviug excited in Cromwell a cu« 
rlosity to see him, the primate, uprn the usurper's inttmn^ 
tion of it to him, went, and was received with great civility; 
Cromwell made him also many promises, but never per- 
fonned thein^ and it was on this occasion that the primate 
predicted the restoration, in a conversatiou with Dr. Parr, 
hU biographer. ‘^This false inlin hath broken his word 
with me, and refuses to perform what be promised. Well, 
he will have little cause to glory in his wickedness; for he 
will not continue long. The king will return : Though I 
.^hall not live to see it, you may. The government, botLi 
in church and state, is in confusion. The papists are ad¬ 
vancing their projects, and making such advantages as will 
hardly be prevented.” The same year, 1654, he published 
bis last piece, De Gr»ca Septuaginta Interpretum ve- 
rum Syntagma/’ £cc.; and preached Mr. Selden’s funeral- 
sermon in the Temple-church. On March 20, 1655-6, he 
was taken ill, and died the day following, in the counted 
of'Peterborough's house at Ryegaterin Surrey* Though 
he was seventy-six, his illness proved to be a pieuriBy; for, 
upon opening bis body, a great deal of coagulated blood 
vraa found settled in his left tidCi Preparations were making^ 
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to bury liim privately;, but Cromwell ordered him to be 
interred with great' magnificence in Erasmus's cha)>et tir 
Westminster-abbey, the funeral service being performed 
according to the liturgy of the church of England. This 
was a great indulgence, but the usurper meant to make 
himself j^opukr, knowing what a high reputation the,de¬ 
ceased had among all orders of men; yet was politic enough 
to throw the expetice of the funeral upon his relations, who 
were df able to bear it. His funeral sermoii was preached 
hy Dr. Nicolas Bernard, who had formerly been his chap¬ 
lain^ and was then preacher of Gray*s-inn : it was printed, 
and contains many particulars of his life, related with the 
cantiDu then necessary. 

Usher left his library, being the chief p4rt of hia pro¬ 
perty, us a portion to hU only daughter, who bad been 
the mother of a numerous offspring. It w^s flrst bought 
by the ofificera and soldiers of Cromweirs army in Ireland, 
and lodged in DubJln-castle, where it lay, though not 
^vithout being much pillaged, till the restoratiou ; which 
bringing it into the possession of king Charles II. he gave 
it, according to the primate’s first intentiou, to Dublin- 
college, where it now remains. This, in truth, had been 
the primate’s first intention; bat, upon the loss of every 
tiling eUe except h)s booka, be was compeUcd to consider 
the necessities of bis family, his daughter having before 
had nothing from him except some pieces of gold present¬ 
ed to him by Mr- Setdaii’s executors and other persons of 
quality. The library consisted of ten thousand volumes 
printed and manuscript, and cost the primate maiy thou¬ 
sand pounds. Both the king of Denmark and cardinal 
Mazarine offered a good price for It by their agents here ; 
but the executors were forbidden, by an order from Oliver' 
and his council, to sell it to any one without his consent; 
so it was at last bought by the soldiers and olEcera of the 
then army in Ireland, who, out of emulation to the former 
noble action of queen Elizabeth's army, were incited by 
some men of public spirit to the like performance, and 
they'*bad it for much less than the real worth, or wliat had 
been offered for it before by tbe agents above mentioned. 
They had also with it all the manuscripts which were'not 
of hit own band*writing, and a choice though not numerous 
collection of ancient coins. But, when this library was 
carried over into Ireland, the usurper and his son, who 
then commanded in chief Uiere, would not bestow it upon 
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die college^ lest perhaps the gift should not appear so con* 
siderable there as it ^ould do by itself; and therefore they 
gave out that they intended it for a near college or hall 
which they ^aid they intended to buiid and endow. But it 
proved tiiat, as these were not times, so they were not per‘- 
sons capable of any Eiuch noble or pious work ; and this 
library lay in the castle of Dublin till Cromwell's death; 
and, during the anarchy and confusion that followed, 
the rooms where it was kept being lofc open, many of 
the books, and most of the best manust-ripts, were stolen' 
away, or else embezzled by those that were intrusted with 
them. 

ArclibUhop Usher was tall, welUshapedj and w^alked up¬ 
right to the last. His hair was brown, his complexion san¬ 
guine, his countenance full of good-nature as well as gra-'^ 
vtty : yet. Dr* Parr snys, the air of hU face was hard to hii, 
and that, though many pictures were-taken of him, he 
never saw but one like him, which was done by sir Peter 
Lely, lie was a man who abounded in all graces, moral 
as well a^ spiritual ; which, joined with the greatest abili¬ 
ties and learning, made him u^n the whole a very com¬ 
plete character. Among his M8S, were many notes uud 
observatioTis upon the writings and characters of the fathers 
and Gccle^iiistical authors, svhich he designed as the foun¬ 
dation of a large and elaborate work, to be called *^Theo- 
logica Bibliotheca and this was indeed, of all liis w^orks, 
that which he had most set his heart upon ; yet the cala-- 
mities of the times would not suffer him to finish it. Ho 
left the^ papers, however, to Dn Gerard Langbaine, pro¬ 
vost of &ueen*s college, as the only man on whose leani^ 
ing as well as friendship he could relj^, to render them lit 
for the press: but Langbaine, while pursuing his task in 
the public library, got so severe a cold, that he died in 
1637 ; and Dothiitg farther appears to have been done, 
though Dr. Fell afterwards made some attempts to get it 
finished. A copy of it is lodged in the Bodleian library^* 

The works from his MSS* published after bis death, 
were: l. ** Chronologta sacra; seu Annorum & 
Patriarcharum, 'uatfaitda^ Israelitarum in^gypto; Annoruta 
etiam Judicum, Kegum Juda^ Israelis, Chronologic a,’’ 

Oxford, 1660, in 4to, published by.Dr. Thomas Barlow, 

4 Thfre in ODE work Af very coin* the Chrittfftb REli^kn/* 1654* fdk pub- 
nifiq occuri finest CAUeit bit Bodf cf liibed vtlbout hit cooseoti and oaly 
DiTiuityi pr ihe tuit of partly bi*. 
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aftervrards bishop of JJncolBeprmted with ihe Animals 
of the Old and New Testament »t Genev^Sf in 1722^ folio. 
Thb chronology is imperfect, the author dying while he 
was engaged in it. He proposed to hare subjoined to it a 
tract De priniitivo & veterum Hebrix^orum Kalendario.*' 
2. A collection of pieces published by Dr* Nicholas Ber¬ 
nard at London^ in 1658, Bve, under the title of The 
Judgment of ib'i late Archbishop/* &c. 3. l>r* Bernard 

published likewise at London in 1659 our ambor’s Judg¬ 
ment and sense of the present See of Rome from Apocah 
XFUi. 4.” 4* “ The power of the prince and obedience of 

the subject stated with a preface by Dr. Robert Sander¬ 
son, published by James Tyrrell, esq, grandson to our ati-^ 
thor, at London, i€6t. 5. A volume of ** Sermons/’ 

preached at Oxford before his majeaty, and elsewhere. 6- 
** Hiatoria Dogmatica ControverBiEG inter Orthodoxoa 
Pontificios de Scripturis & sacris Veniaciilis, Acccsacvc 
ejusdem Dissertationes du^ de FseudO'^Dion^'sii scriptis 8c 
do Epistol^ ad Laodtcenos, Descripsit, digesstt, 8t Notis 
atque Auctario locuplctavit Henricua Wharton/’ London, 
1690,4to. 7- “ A Collection of three hundred Letters writ- 
ten to James Usher lord archbishop of Aruiagl], and most 
of the eminentest persons fur piety and learning in his time 
both in England and beyond the seas. Collected and 
published from original copies under their own hands by 
Richard Parr, D. D. his lordship’s chaplain at the time of 
bit death, viith whom the care of all his papers were in¬ 
trusted by his lordship/’ London, 1686, folio* To this Dr* 
Parr has prefixed the life of the archbishop, cuUe^ted from 
authentic documents, and with the assistance of the Tyrrell 
family, hb only descendants. This volume forms the best 
monument yet erected to his memory, and from the very 
names of his correspondents, gives us a high idbaoftbe 
respect in which he was held, and the high place he filled 
in the literary world.' 

USHER (JiM£S), an ingenious writer, was the son of a 
gentleman-farmer in the county of Dubiin, where he was 
bom about 1720. He was descended from the venerable 
prelate of whom we have just given an account, but was of 
a Roman catholic family. He received a good classical 
education, though with no view to any of the learned pro- 

' Lifvb^ ^Vife itt 9niith’l Vito BriidiHtf^mDniin.-^Bio;. Brit.—Hir- 
rii'i WtTVk—Vnotni S^rmoa bj Pr. 16(7, 
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fessious. When grown up, he befraroe a farmer^ tu imiU* 
tioii of hif father, but after some years’ expertence^ bad 
little success, and having sold his farm, stock, settled 
for some time as a linen-draper in Dublin: for this bu«U 
nes?, however, he seems to have been as little qualihed at 
for the other, and wa^j a great loser. In truth he had that 
secret love of literature about him which generally inspired 
3 train of thought not very compatible with the atEcDtion, 
which trade requires: and finding himself, iifter some years, 
a widower with a family of four children, and but little 
prospect of providing for them in any business, he took 
orders iu the church of Rome, sentliis tiiree sons for edu-« 
cation to the cnliege of Lombard tn Paris, and his daughter 
to a monastery^ where she soon after died He then came 
to London, and while revolving plans for his support, anti 
the education nf his children, Mr. MoUoy, ati^Irish gentle* 
man, who had formerly been a political writer against sir 
Robert Walpole, died, and left him a legacy of three hun* 
dred pounds. With this money Mr Usher thooght of set¬ 
ting up a school, as the most Ukely way of providing for 
bis sons y and with this view he commuiticaced his inten- 
tiona to the late Mr John Walker, auihur of ihe Pronoun^ 
cing Dictionary, and many other approved works on th© 
construction and elegance of the English language. Mr 
Walker not only approved the plan, but joined him as a 
pamper in the business, and they opened a school under 
this firm at Kensington Gravel-pits. Mr. Usher’s acquaint* 
tiiLce with Mr Walker commenced during the former’s ex¬ 
cursions from Dtihiin to Bristol, which latter place Mr. 
Walker’s t>usiness led him to visit occasionally^ Their ac* 
quaintance soon grew into a friendihip, which continued 
unbroken and undinimished to the close of Mr. Usher’s life. 
But the school these gentlemen were embarked in, did not 
altogether answer Mr. Walker’s purposes. Whether the 
probis were too liille fo divide, or whether he thought he 
coufd do better as a private teacher, it is to say; 

but Mr. Walker, after trying it for some time, quitted the 
connection, and commenced a private teacher, which he 
very successfully continued to the last. They parted, how* 
ever, with the same cordiality they conunenced, and the 
civilities and friendships of life were mutually continued. 

Mr. Usher being now sole master of the school, he culti-;' 
voted it with diligence and ability, and with toli^rable suc¬ 
cess, for about four years; when be died of a consumption, 
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at the age of in 11^2, Mr, UAher'« firit peVli* 

cation was a amall pamphlet called A New syiteoi' of 
Philoflophy/* in which he ceniturei Uocke, as leaning too 
much ton^ards nati^raUsTd^ a doctrine which he considered 
as the bane of every thing sublime, elegant, and noble,. 
Ho next wrote some letters in the Public Ledger, signed 
“A Free Thinker,'* in which he shewa the inconsistency 
and impolicy of the persecutions at that time going ort 
against the Roman catholica, Uls next publication wat 
entitled ** Clio, or a discourse on Taste, addressed to a 
young lady;'* in which he endeaToun to prove, that there 
is in sct^eral respects an universal standard of taste iu the 
soul of man, which, though it may be depraved or cor« 
rupted by education and habit, can never be totally eradU 
cated. To this very ingejiious essay, which is touched with 
elegance and observation, though, perhaps, with too much 
refinement, he afterwards added ** An Introdoctton to the 
Theory of the Human Mind,^' intended as a refutation of 
those deists who attack revealed religion under an apparent 
appeal to philosophy, but, by the occasional shifting of 
principles and systerna, and a dexterous use Of equivocal 
language, draw the dispute into a kind of labyrinth, in 
which the retreats are endless, and the victory always in¬ 
complete*^ 

UVE0ALE (Robert), a learned botanist, was born in 
the parish of Margaret, Westminster, May 25, 1642; 
educated at Westminster school under Dr, Busby; whence 
be was elected to Trinity college, Cambridge; B. A. I6S2; 
M.A, lG66 ; LL- D* Com* Reg, l6i$2 ] and was master of 
the grammar school at Enheid about 1670* Be resided ia 
the old manor-house in that town called Queen Elizabeth’s 
Palace; aud, being much attached to the study of botany, 
bad a very curious garden there ; and planted, among 
other trees, a cedar of Libanus, which (till within these few 
years) waa one of the finest in the kingdom, measuring (in 
October 1793) 12 feet in the girth,—In an account of the 
moat remarkable gardens, near London in l€9L, by J, Gib* 
son^ printed in the Archsologia, vob XiL p I &tt. Dr. (Jve« 
dale is said to have the greatest and choicest collection of 
exotica.that perhaps was anywhere in this land.^'^Dr. 
Pulteney, tn hii bt'ief memoirs of Dn Leonard Piukenet, 
HiySj I regret that I catiuot collect any miteriii 
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dotes rdaliiig to his friend and fellow collegian Dr< Uve^ 
dale, of whom Flukenet ever speaks in a style which in* 
dicatea that he held him in great esteem,”—** The garden 
which he cultivated uc Knfield appears^ bare been rich 
in estotic productions; and though he is not known among 
those who advanced the indigenous botany of Britain^ yet 
bis merit as a botanist, or his patronage of the society at 
Urge, was considerable enough to incline Pedver to apply 
hU h^mc to a new plant, which Miller retained in his Dic^ 
tionary, but which has since passed into the genus 
nia^ of the Linn^an system j the author of which has never¬ 
theless retained U’oedalia^ as the trivial name,” In the 
British Museum (BibL Sloan, 4064, Plut 28 F,) are fifteen 
letters from him to sir Hans Sluane; also letters from him 
to Dr, Sherard, and AXr, James Petiver, Dryden, Dr, 
Uvedake, and other learned men, having agreed to trana^ 
late Plutarch’s Lives from the original Greek, Dr, live* 
dale translated the Life of Dior, and the work was pub- 
liahed iti 1C84. A whole length portrait of him, and ano* 
ther of his wife, were in the possession of the late admiral 
Vvedale, of &oamere*houGe, Suffolk^ 


Oi 



. V ADE (John Joseph), & French poet of the lower or¬ 
der, was horn January 1720, at Ham in Picardy, and carried 
to Paris, at hve years old, by his father, a small tradesman, 
but he was so headstrong, wild, and dissipated in his youth, 
that nothing could make him attend to literature* This his 
btograi^ers seem willing to consider os an advantage, and 
as givLDg a degree of originality to bis works; yet they tell 
05 that he afterwards read all the best French books. He 
invented a new species of poetry, which his countrymen 
called Ugenrt Poissard (the Billingsgate style}. In bring- 
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iiig^ thU style to perfection, ho c&refully studied the man¬ 
ners of the fish-women, and their dialect, and introduced 
it in his most popular performances, and obtained from hts 
admirers the title the Teniers of poetry. His Tarious 
Pojiisard operas, songs, parodies, &o> had great success; 
but were mostly recommended by his manner of reciting 
or singing them ; for then, say our authorities, it was not 
imitatjorv, it was nature herselh But this nature, this Poia- 
sard style, this freedom of phrase, and licentious expres- 
sLona,render the works of Vad^ ^^ry dangerous, and alwsya 
disgusting to bearers of taste. They also exposed him to 
aU the temptations of dissolute company ; and his passion 
for gaming, convivial pleasures, and women, shortened his 
days. He was become sensible of bU errors, and had re¬ 
solved to be wiser and better, but bis resolution came Ute, 
and he was cut off in his thirty-seventh year, July 4, 1757* 
His collected works were published in 1758, 4 toU. Sto, 
and since, in 1796, in 4to, with plates, but apparently only 
a selection, and probably as much as modern taste could 
bear*^ 

VADIANUS (Joachim), ia German Von Watte, one 
of the most learned men of his nation or time, was born at 
St. Gal, Nov* 29, 1484, of which city his father, Juacliim 
Von Watte, was a senator* After some education at home 
he was sent to Vienna to pursvie ttic higher studies, but 
for some lime entered more into tiic gaieties of the place, 
and was distinguished pariicuKrly fur his i^uarrels and his 
duels, until by the srcnsible and alfectioErale remonstrances 
of a merchant of that citv, to whose care lib father had 
confided him, he was induced to devote his whole time and 
attention to books, and never relapsed iuLo his former fol¬ 
lies* When he had acepnred a competent share of learning 
he wished to relieve hia fai her from any farther ex pence, 
and wdth that honourable view taught a school at Villach, 
in Carintbia; but finding ibis place too remote froju literary 
society, he returned to Vienna, and in a shc^ri time wa« 
chosen professor of the belies lettres, and acquitted him-* 
fidf with such credit, and gained nuch reputation by some 
poetry which he published, tliat the emperor Maximilian 
L honoured him wUh the laurel crown at Lintz in I5l4* 
After some hesitation between law and physic, both of 
which he had studied, he determined in favour of the lat^ 
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ler, 49 A profession, and toolc his doctor's degree at Vienna 
in 1318. He appears to liave practi^d in that city, and 
afterwardt mt St^Gal, until the contiovenstes arose respect¬ 
ing the reformation. After examining the arguments of 
the contending parties, he embraced the cause of the ref-* 
farmers; and besides many writings in favour of their prin¬ 
ciples, befriended them in bis rank of senator, to which he 
bad been raised. In 1526 he was farther promoted to the 
dignity ofcotisulof St.Gat, the duties of which he performed 
so much to the satisfaction of his constituents that he was 
re-elected to the same ofEce seven times* He died April 
6, 1551, in his sixty-sixth year. He bequeathed his books 
to the senate of St. Gal, which were ordered to be placed 
in the public library of the city, with an inscription, ho¬ 
nourable both to his character and talents. The latter were 
rcry extensive, fnr he was well versed and wrote well on 
matbeniatics, geography, philosophy, and medicine. He 
was also a good Latin poet, and, above all, a sound divine 
nnd^an able controversial writer. Joseph Sea tiger places 
him among the most learned men of Germany. He was 
intimate with our illustrious prelate, arebbUhop Cranmer, 
hut preceded him in some of the doctrines of the reforma<- 
tion* About 1536 he wrote a book entitled “ Apboristno- 
Tum libri sex de consideratione Eucharistiin/' Ac. which 
was levelled at the popish doctrine of the corporal presence, 
and thinking it a proper work for the archbishop to patro¬ 
nise, presented it to him; but Cranmer had not yet con¬ 
sidered the question in that view, and therefore informed 
Yadian that his book had not made a convert of him, and 
that he was hurt with the idea of being thought the patron 
of such unscriptural opinions, Vadian therefore pursued 
the subject at home, and wrote two more volumes on it. 
The only medical work ho published was bis ** Consilium 
contra Peitem, Basil, 1546, 4tt>. Those by which he is 
best known in the learned world, are, 1. A collection of 
remarks on various Latin authors, in bis Epistola respon- 
soria ad Rudulphi Agricols epistolam,” ibid* 1515, 4to. 
2. Hia edition of Pomponius Mela," first printed at Vi- 
cfina in 1518; foL and often reprinted. 3, " Scholia qnm- 
dam in G, PUmi de Nat* Hist. Iibrqm secundum,” Basil, 
1531, foU 4* “ Chronologia Abbatuun Monasterii St;GaHi 
f ‘ De obscuris verborum significationibua epistoU ;^' " Far-* 
rago aotiquitatuiii Alamannicarum/' &c. and some other 
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ivbicJi are inserted in Goldut'^Alankannis 
Scriptores;’' 

VAGA* See PEBWO* 

VAHL (Martik), a learned Datiiib boUoist, waa bom 
at Bergen in Norway, Oct 10, i749. He waa educated 
first at Bergen, and afterwards at the university of Copen-^ 
bagen, where he passed a year in attending the lectures of 
Zoega, on the plants of the botanical garden. After ap'*^ 
plying to the same study in Norway for three ^eara, be 
went iu 1T6£^ to Upsat, where be became acquainted with 
Linnffius* In 1774 he returned to Copenliagen, and con* 
tinned to pursue bti favourite stody pf natural history 
until 1779, when he was appointed lecturer in the botani* 
cal garden. In 1783, by the king's order he commenced 
his travels through various parts of Europe, and visited 
England^ where he formed an acquaintance and attracts 
ed die esteem of, sir Joseph Banks, Mr, Diyander, Sic. 
On hU return in ITSf, he was honoured with the title of 
professor, and appointed to prepare a ** Flora Danica,” 
for which purpose he went to Norway, and investigated 
every spot where inaterials for this work could be found. 

fn 1739 he was, by the Copenhagen society of natural 
liUtory, appointed its first professor, and in 1799-1SOO he 
made, at the expeiice of government, another journey to 
Paris and Holland, where he was received with the bigbest 
marks of esteem. On his return he was made professor of 
botany at the botanical garden, the plants of which were 
classed under his auperirttendance, and a catalogue of them 
was printed. In 1904 he published his ** EnumeratioFlan-^ 
taruni/’ a part of which onl}' he lived to see printed, at he 
died in December of the same year at Copenhagen, in the 
fifty-fourth year of his age* 7'hough botany was bU chief 
pursuit, be did nqt neglect the other branches of natural 
bistory. His lectures, his different treatises od that sub¬ 
ject, and his inatructive collections, prove bis knowledge 
of 3;oology to have been very extensive. Part of Zoolo- 
gia Danica,** still in MS, is by him; and of the continu* 
atioi^ of “ Ascani lcones“ he also supplied a part. Cuvier 
received from biin many contributions to the natural his¬ 
tory of quadrupeds, ana Fabricius to that of insects. 

By herboriung himself,from the extremity of Norway to 

1 Melehler a4«A.~Kiccr«j. vol. IM$ fif Crtdiw, |f. 
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Portugal^ in several iskiids of the Mediterranean, and in 
Barbary^ .he had already cotleeted a considerable herba* 
riufai, which was greatly augmented by the liberality of his 
friends* He also collected an uncommonly complete bo* 
tanical library^ 

■ Ris writings are, besides the ** Flora Danica,’* 6 vois, 
and a great many tracts in the mdmoirs of the Society of 
Natural History, Symbolse Botanic®Svols.; “ Eclogae 
American^^** 2to1s, ; Decades Iconum,” AyoIs. ; and last 
of all, Enumeratio Plantarntn vel ah ipso Yei ab aliis oh* 
servBtaruRafnite, 1S04—|S07j 2 vols. flvo. Shortly 
before bis death, Mr Vabl received a letter from the go¬ 
vernors of the fund ** Ad Uses Publicos,** stating in very 
flattering eKpressiotti, that the Icing, in consideration of 
his persevering and bonourable efforts towards the improve¬ 
ment of botany, bad been pleased moat gracioualy to grant 
bim, out of that fund, a gratiftcatiou of 500 rix-doilars, as 
an encouragement to the continuation of his ** Euumeratio 
Plantarum/* His great herbarium and botanical library, 
comprising nearly SOOO volumes, and his manuscripts, have 
been purchased by the Danish government, for 3000 rlx- 
doltars, and an annuity of 400 rix-dollars to his widotiv, 
and 100 riK'dollars to each of bis six survivin^r children^ 
for life. * 

VAIL LA NT (John Foi), a great medallist, to whom 
Franck was indebted for the science of medals, and Lewis 
XIV* for one half of his cabinet, was bom at Beauvais, 
May the 24th, 1632* He lost his father when be was three 
years old, and fell under the care of an uncle, a brother 
of his mother, who educated him, and made him his heir. 
He was trained with a view of succeeding to a magistracy 
which his uncle possessed; but, being too young for this 
when his uncle died, he changed hU views, and applied 
himself to physic, in which faculty he was admitted doctor 
at twenty-four* He liad as yet discovered no particular in¬ 
clination for the study of medals; but an occasion now pre¬ 
sented itself, which induced him to engage in it. A farmer 
ID the neighbourhood of Beauvais found a great quantity 
of ancient medals, and carried them to Mr, Vaillaut, who 
examined them at 6rst slightly and in, a cursory way, hut 
afterwards sat down to study them with attention ; and his 
tmite for medals increased with the discovenes he made 

4 
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of their nature and use, till he devoted himself almoit en¬ 
tirely to them. 

Being called to Paris about business, he paid a visit to 
Mr. Seguin, who had a 5ne cabinet of in^aU, and was 
also greatly attached to this stucly^ Seguln, from their 
conferences, soon perceived the superior genius'’of Vad- 
]ant, which seemed to him to promise much in a science 
yet in its infancy; and pressed him to make hinnseff a little 
more known. He accordingly visited some antiquaries of 
reputation in medallic science; till at length, falling under 
the notice of the minister Colbert, he received a cotnmis- 
siou to travel through Ttaly, Sicily, and Greece, in quest 
of medals proper for the kittg^s cabinet; and after spend¬ 
ing some years in this pursuit, returned with as many me¬ 
dals as made the king's cabinet superior to any one in 
Europe, though great additions have been made to it since, 
Colbert engaged him to travel a second time; and accord- 
iugly, in 1674, he went and embarked ut Maraejlles with 
several other gentlemen, who proposed, as well as himself, 
to be at Home at the approaching jubilee* But unfortu¬ 
nately, oh the second day of their sailing, they were cap¬ 
tured by an AJgenne corsair; and it was not until a slavery 
of near 5ve months, that Vail Ian t was permitted to return 
to France, and strong remonstrances having been made by 
the French cotirt, he recovered at the same time twenty 
gold medals which had been taken from him. He then 
embarked in a vessel bound for Marseilles, and was carried 
on with a favourable wind for two clays, when another cor¬ 
sair appeared, which, in spite of ali the sail they could 
make, bore down upon them within tbe reach of cannon- 
shot. Vaillant, dreading the miseries of a fresh slavery, 
resolved, however, to secure the medals which he bad re¬ 
ceived at Algiers, and bad recourse to the strange expe¬ 
dient of swallowing them. But a sudden turn oF the wind 
freed them from this adversary, and cast them upon liie coasts 
of Catalonia; where, after expecting lo niu aground every, 
moment, they at length fell among the sands at the mouth 
of the Rhone. Valllant got on shore in a skilf, but fek 
himself CKtremoly incommoded with the medals be had 
swallowed, of which, however, nature afterwards relieved 
him* 

Upon his arrival at Paris,* he received fresh instructions^ 
and made aiit^tber and a more successfal voyage. He pener 
trated into the very heart of Egypt and Persia, and there 
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found new crc^ures, which made ample amends for alt hii fa- 
ttgues and perils. He was greatly caressed and rewarded 
zt bia returni When Lewis XiV« ^ave a new b>riti to the 
academy of inacripttonB in 1701^ Vaillant was at first tnade 
associate; and the year after peEiaioaary, upon the death 
of M. Charpentier* He died of an apoplexy, October 23, 
1706, in his 7^th year. He had two wives, and by virtue 
of a disperiBation from the pope had tnarried two sisters, 
by whom he had several children, and one son. The first 
of bis works was published at Paris in 1674 , 1. “ Nuinis- 
mata jmperatorutti Rotnanorum pr^stantiora a Julio Cssare 
ad Fosthumum & tyraitnos,” 4to* A second edition, with 
great additions, was printed 1694, in two volumes 4to; and 
afterwards a third. In this last he omitted a great number 
of^ medals which be had discovered to be spurious; but 
neglected to mention what cabinets each jnedaL was to be 
found in, as he had done in the second edition, which has 
wade the second generally preferred to it. 2* ** Seleuci- 
darnm imperium, sen historia regum Syriac, ad fideui nu* 
mismatum accommodata/* Paris, 1681, 4to. This work 
throws much light upon an obscure part of ancient history, 
that of the kings of Syria, usually called Scleuoides, from 
Seleucus, one of Alexander^ lieutenants, who founded that 
kingdom about 3Q0 years before Christ. 3, “ Numismata 
lerea jmperatorum, Augustorum^ & CsesaruTU, in coloniis, 
municipiis, & urbibas jure Latio donatis, ex omnt moduU 
pereussa/' Paris, 1688, 2 tom. folio* 4 . “ Numismata im- 
peratorum 8c Cssarum, a populis Romanse ditionis Greece 
1o<pieDtibus ex Omni modulo percussa/^ Paris, 169Sy 4to. 
A second edition, enlarged with 700 medals, was printed 
at Amsterdam, 1700, in fblio. £. “ Historia Ptolemeorutn 
^gypti regum ad fidem numismatutn accommodata,'’ 
Amst. 1701, folio. 6. Nunimi antJtjni familiarum Ro- 
mananim perpetub interpretationibus illustrati,*’ Amst. 
1703, 2 tom. folio. 7* ** Arsacidarum imperiaoi, sive re- 
gum Parthorum historia ad fidem numismatum.accommo* 
Parts, 1725, 4to. 8. ** Achmmenidarum iroperlum, 
five regum Pontt, Bosphori, Thracls, & Bitliyntfe historia, 
ad fidem numUiiiatuEn accommodata/’ Paris, 1725, 4co. 
Bcflidea these' works, he was the author of aome pieces 
which are printed in the ** Memoira of the academy of In- 
jicriptioai and Belles Lettres»” ’ 
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VAILLANT {John FRAwm Foi)v ton of the ptecedingf 
was bom at Rome in 1665, while his father was upon Iks 
travels in quest of medals and antiques. was brought 
to Beauvais in and at twelve years of age sent to- 

Psris, where he was instructed by the Jesuits in the beUea 
lettrei and philosophy^ He applied himself, as biil father 
had done, to the study of physic, and was received doctor 
in thai^'fficuUy at P^rts in 169L He was initiated into the 
science of medals, and would have shone like his father if 
his HFe had been spared; yet bis merit was reputed yery 
great/ and be was admitted into the academy of inscrip¬ 
tions and belies lettres in 1702, He died in 1708, about 
two years after bis fatlier, of an abscess in his head, which 
was supposed to have been occasioned by a fall. He wrote 
a professional tract on the virtues of coffee, and various dis¬ 
sertations on the subject of medallic history, and one on 
the J)n Cahirl ‘ 

VAILLANT (Sesastiak), a dUtingutshed botanist, was 
born May 26, 1669, at Vigny, near Pontoise. His disc 
pursuits Ivere various, having attained reputation as an or¬ 
ganist, then as a surgeon, and afterwards as secretary to M 4 
Fagoit, chief physician to LoubXIV* Fagon appears to 
^have given his talents the right direction, by placing him ia 
\he office of director of the royal garden, which he enriched 
with curious plants, Valllant became afterwards professor^ 
and tub‘demonstrator of plants in the abo vein entioned gar¬ 
den, Iceeper of the king’s cabinet of drugs, and a member 
of the academy of sciences. He died of an asthma. May 
26, 1722, leaving a widow, but no ehUdren. HU works 
are : some excellent remarks ou de TournefortU “ In-* 
stitutiones Kei herbariae an ess^ on the structure of' 
flowers, and the use of their various parts, Leyden, 1728^ 
4to, but rather too florid for philosophical narration; ** Bo- 
lanicon Parisiense," with plates, published by Doerhaare,. 
Leyden, 1727, foL When Vaillant^ found hU health de* 
dining, he was anxious to preserve bia papers from obl^ 
vion, and had solicited Boerhaave to purchase and publish, 
them- Our countryman, Dr. Shcrard, who was then at 
Pans, OegocUted this business, and spent the.greater part., 
of the summer with Boerhaave, in reducing the manuscripts 
into order; To Sherard, therefore, principally, the learned 
owe the ** Botanicon -Parisiense,” to which is prefixed a 
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Ladn letter by Dr. Sherard^ giving an account of this trans* 
action* ’ 

VAISSETTE (Joseph) g a French biitorian^ ivas born in 
1685^ at Gaillac in Agenois, He tvas for some time king^s 
attorney in the country of the Albigenses^ hut in 1711 en* 
tered the Benedictine order in the priory of la Daurade at 
Toulouse. His studious turn, and taste for history, induced 
hU superiors to send for him to Paris in 1718, where they 
employed him in writing the history of Languedoc with 
Claude dc Vic, The first volume appeared 1730, and de 
Vic dying in 1734, the whole of this great work devolved on 
Vaissette, who executed it with success, and published the 
four other volumes. At the end of each are learned and 
curious notes, and thfoughout the whole he is candid and 
impanlat, especially in speaking of the protestants. He had 
before written a small piece “ O* the Origin of the French 
Monarchy,** which was well received; and afterwards pub¬ 
lished an abridgment of his History of Languedoc,** 
1749, 6 vols. 12mD. Vaissctte has also left a *' Universal 
Geography/* 4 vols. 4to, and 12 vols. l2mo, which was 
formerly thought one of the best the French bad, though 
not wholly hree from errors. He died in the abbey of St. 
Germain-des^Pres at Paris, April 10, 175(. * 

VALDES, or VALDES SO (Johh), a Spanish reformer 
of the sixteenth century, was of a noble family in Spain ; 
and a soldier under Charles the Vth, who knighted him. 
After some years spent in a military life, he desired leave 
to retire; and when Charles inquired whether his request 
proceeded from disgust, hit answer was, ** It is necessary 
that a soldier, before bis death, should give some time to 
religious meditationHe left hia native countiy, and re¬ 
tired to Naples, where he became the head of a sect of 
the reformed, and many penons of great distinction at¬ 
tended his lectures* He was particularly connected with 
Bernard Ochin, Peter Martyr, and other learned men of 
great character amongst the reformers of that time; and 
he attacked, with- success, many of the corruptions of the 
church*of E^me. ^ Thus far is collected from the old French 
preface to bis Con side latjcus,** and Gonhnned by Mr. 
Ferrai** (the translator) account in a letter of Mr. George 
Herbert* 

By some, Valdesso was thought to lean too much to 
\ Clw^Bpi«.^tk!«roiaj voL SfcctcbH* * Dkt* Hist' 
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the doctrines of the Unitariansj in opposttlofi to the TrL* 
nitarian system. And this cLrcutnstance^ we auppoie^ 
account for a pasMgo in Mr* peorge Herben^s letter to 
Mr. Nichotas Ferrar concerning his translation of this work, 
which he earnestly desires may be publishedj uotwithstand- 
ing some things which he does not appravoi Mr. George 
Herbert waa a conscientious Trinitarian ; and^ besidea 
thii^ there are undoubtedly some passages in Va]desso> ia 
which he seems to depreciate the authority of the Scrips 
tures; which might give just cause of offence. 

The French edition of Valdesso referred to above was 
published at Paris in 1565, and was taken from an Italian 
translatiou of the original Spanish: in which, it is said, 
were preserved, not only some of the idioms, but also many 
words of the Spanish original* Mr. Ferraras English trans^ 
lation was printed al Olcford in 1658, but without his 
name; and if it should be asked why Mr, Ferrar, who was 
perfect master of the Spanish, as well as the Italian lan¬ 
guage, chose to translate from a translation rather than the 
original, he himself has given the reason in hrs own pre¬ 
face ; “ These truly divine meditations of sir John Valdes¬ 
so, a nobiemmn of Spain (who died almost a hundred years 
ago), having been so acceptable to pious Vergerius, to 
learned Cmlivs Secuudus Curio, and to many other both 
French and Italian Protestants, that they have been trans¬ 
lated out of the original Spanish copy, and printed three 
or four tiiuei in those languages ^ it seemeth to zue a rea¬ 
sonable, and ft charitable desire, to print them now in 
English, without any^aheratloti at all from the Italian copy, 
the Spanish being either not extant, or not easy to be 
found.*^ 

In a letter of Herbert's he gives the following additional 
particulars of Valdesso : ** John Valdesso was a Spaniard 
of great learning and virtue, much valued by Charles V. 
whom be bad attended in all his wars. When he was grown 
old, and weary both of war and of the world, he took a 
proper opportunity to declare to the emperor hia resolu- 
Uon to decline the military service, and betake bimself 
to a quiet contemplative life, because, he said, there ought 
to bt aotue vacancy of time between fighting and dying. It 
happened at that time the emperor bimself bad made, 
though not publicly declared, the same resolution. He 
therefore desired Valdesso to consider well what he had 
said, and conceal his purpose till they might have oppor- 

o 2 
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iuniiy for a fTiendly discourse about it* ^ This opportirnTtr 
«oon oH'ered, and, after a pious and free discourse to- 
getLierf they agreed, thaK on a certam day they v^outd 
publicly receive the sacrament* At which time the empe¬ 
ror appointed an eloquent t'riar to preach 'on the contempt 
of the world, and the happiness of a quiet contem¬ 
plative life* After sermon, the emperor declared openly 
that the preacher had begotten in him h resolution to lay 
down his dignities, to forsake the world, and betake him¬ 
self to a monastic 11 Te* And he pretended that he had 
also persuaded John Vatdesso to do the like* Mot long after 
they carried their resolutions Into execution*** 

The translation of the above work of Vaidesso was 
printed at Oxford 1638, 8vo, and entitled The hundred 
and ten Considerations of Signlor John Vaidesso, Ac.” 
Subjoined is an epistle, written Ify Valdcssu to lady Donna 
Julia de Gonzaga, to whom he dedicates *‘A Commentary 
upon the Epistle to the Romans.*’ It appears, that along 
with this commentary he sent to her all St* Paul’s epistles, 
translated from the Gfeek into the ordinary Castilian lan*^ 
giiage. He says, that he had before translated the PEilms 
of David from the original Hebrew, for her use; and he 
promises to furnish her with the history of Christ in the 
same language, at such time and manner as shall please 
the divine M^esty.” 

In the mean time Vaidesso bad made many converts to 
the reformed opinions, until the Spanish Inquisition inter¬ 
fered, and either compelled hb disciples to dy or to recant. 
He died at Naples in 1540. He wrote some commentaries 
on different parts of the Bible; but his “Considerations** 
are bia principal work;' 

VALDO. See WALDO. 

. VALENTINE (Basil)j is the name, real or assumed, 
of a celebrated alchymist, and one of the founders of mo* 
dern chemistry. The few particulars we have of bis life 
are so contradictory that many have supposed that no such 
person ever existed, and that the name Basil Valeotine, 
which is composed of a Greek and Latin word, Mgoifying 
a ponfeyfiU kin^, was a disguise under which aoBie adept 
wished to conceal his real name, and at the same tkn* in¬ 
dicate the scviretgn power of chemistry. At what time 
a4ept^Wed is also a disputed point* Some say be lied in 

- \ 0m* liX« of XhsEu Fcrmr*—Hsib«ft*4 lift bf 
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tlie twelfth ceAturyf otbejn make him a native of Erfurt^ 
born in 1394^ and give 1415 as the date of hb writings^ or 
M the time when to wrlte^ but this last ii certainly 

ioadmissible^ as he mentions the piorbits Gatiicusvind Luts 
GaUka as being common in Germany^ which we know could 
not be the oaie before the end of the hfceeiith century^ 
Those who make him a native of Erfurt tell us likewise 
that he was a Benedictine monk^ and that after making aome 
experimenu on the stihiuia of the ancients^ be threw a quan¬ 
tity of it to the hogSj whom it first purged and afterwards 
fattened. This suggested to him that it might be useful iji 
order to give a little of the einitonpamt to his brother monkst 
who had become lean by fasting and mortthcadon* He ac¬ 
cordingly prescribed ht and they all died, whence the me¬ 
dicine was afterwards known by the name ofantimon^f quasi 
anii-nutnks It is added that his works were not known for 
along time after bis death, until on opening one of the 
pillars of the church of Erfurt, they were miraculously dis¬ 
covered, But unfortunately for these stories, Boerhaave 
has proved that there tiever was a monastery of Benedic¬ 
tines at Erfurt, and we have already proved that the books 
published under the name of Basil Valentine could not have 
been written in the beginning of the fifteenth century. It 
appears, however, whatever tneir date, that they were ori¬ 
ginally written in Dutch, and tliat a part only have been 
trauilated into Latin, and probably have received additions 
from other hands. All that have been published are still 
in considerable request, and are become scarce* Among 
thetnare; microcosmo, deque magno mundi mi- 

nisteriu et mediciua homlnis,” Marpurg, ,1609, 6vo« 2, 
A2oth, sive Aurelis pbilosophorum,'*^ Eranefort, 1613, 
4to* 3* Practica, una cum duodecim clavibus et appen- 
dice,** ibid. 1613, 4to- 4, “ Apocalypsls chymica,” Er¬ 
furt, J624, 3VO. 5. **■ Manifestatio artificiorum," Erfurt, 
^ 1624, 4to* 6. Currus triumphalis antimonii,'' Lelp. 1624, 
Svo, reprinted at Amsterdam, 1671, l2ino, “ cum com- 
meutariU Tbeod. Kerkringii/* 7. “ Tractatus chtmico- 
philosophus de rebus naturalibus et preeternaturaUbus me- 
tallorum et min jsralium,'* Franc fort, 1676, Bvo* h. " Ha- 
liographta, de prspatatioiie, usu, ae virtutlbus omnium 
aalium rai^eralium, animalium, ac vegetabiUum, ex ma- 
nusoriptfs Bastlii Vatentini collecta ab AnL Salmincio,** 
Bologna, 1644, Svo. There are editions of these in Dutch, 
and trao^ations into French, English, and other languages 
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of ttioEt of diem. Whoerer Basil was, his experiments are 
»lwayt to be depended on, and bis style is clear and pre¬ 
cise, unless where be talks of his aTcana and the philoso¬ 
phers atone^ on which he is as obscn re as any of his bre¬ 
thren. After every'preparation, he gives its medic in at uses, 
and it has been said that Van Belmont, Lemery, the father, 
and other moderns, are under greater obligations to his 
works than they have thought proper to acknowledge. He 
was the first who recommended the internal use of anti¬ 
mony, and he has enriched the pbarmacopoDia with various 
preparations of that metal, particularly the empyreuraatic 
carbonate of antimony, of which Sylvius Deleboe claimed 
the discovery. ^ 

VALENTINUS, author of the heretical sect called Va- 
lentinians, was an Egyptian, and, according to DauEeus, 
WM educated at Alexandria, He aspired to the episcopal 
dignity; hut being set aside by another, who was after¬ 
wards martyred, he formed the design to oppose the true 
doctrine of Christ. He came to Rome A.D. 140, during 
the pontificate of Hyginus, and there created great dis¬ 
turbances. In 143, he was censured by the church, and 
excluded the congregation; which was so far from hum¬ 
bling him, that he retired into Cyprus, where he propagated 
bis erroneous doctrines with still greater boldness. He was 
learned, eloquent, and had studied the Grecian language, 
particularly the Platonic philosophy. Thus, from nice and 
witty, or sophistical, distinctions, mixing the doctrine of 
ideas, and the mysteries of numbers with the Tbeogony of 
Hesiod, and the Gospel of St, John, which was the only 
one received by him, he formed a system of religious philo^ 
sophy, not very di^erent from that of Basilides and the 
Gnostics, and in some respects more absurd than cither. 
The rise of bU heresy was in the reign of Adrian. Fleury 
places it A»D. 143, as do Dan^us, Tillemont, and Echard. 
Valentine himself died A.D, 160. His errors spread at 
Home, in Gaul, and Syria, but particularly in the Isle of 
Cyprus and Egypt, and continued until the fourth cen¬ 
tury, Bishop Hooper, in bii tract “ De Hsresi Valen- 
titiiana,** has deduced this heresy from the Egyptian hys¬ 
terics. Irenaus was the principal writer against Va^ 

^ lentinut, to whom may he added TertuDian, 'Clemedii 
AJexandhfius, &c« and among the moderns, Buddeus Dli* 

) Miojf Piet, Hilt, dt Vulr, BoUi la srt* 
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(en. de h^resl Valentiniana.** The author of thift heresy 
is said to hare at last abjured bis errors, and was received 
into the church agaiDj hut we have no farther account of 
his personal history. * 

VALENTINUS (Mccuael Bebhabd), a boUnical and 
medical writer, was born at Giessen in Germany, Nov. 26, 
1657, and.having studied medicine, became a professor of 
the science in bis native place, where he died March 13, 
172G. He wrote a gjeat many works on the subject of 
his profeuion, but is thought to have succeeded best in 
those which concern botany. Among hU writings of both 
kinds are, 1. Historia simpiiciuiu reformata, Francfori, 
1716, foL 1726, both with plates. 2. “ Amphitheatrunt 
Zootomtcum,'' ibid. 1720, fob This was Becker's trans¬ 
lation from the original, pubtisiied in German in 1704— 
J714, 3 vols. fob and subjoined ia a life of Valentinuf, 
written in verse by himself. 3. Medicinanova-aniiqua,” 
ibid. 1713, 4to. 4. Cynosura tnaterim medicie/* Stras-^ 
burgh, 1726, 3 vols. 5. Vifidarium reformaUim/' Franc- 
fort, 1720, foL with fine plates. 6, “ Corpus juris medico- 
legalc,^* ibid. 1722, fol.; but this appears to be a second 
edition of his ** Novells Medico-legates,^^ printed in 1711, 
4to, and contains many curious cases and questions which 
illustrate the state of medical jurisprudence at a time when 
it was not much freed from superstition and credulity. 
Valentinus published also a Praxis medicine iufallibilis,'* 
in which he describes the filtering*stone now so well known; 
and another work, giving a history of philosophy, “Arina- 
ruentaiium Naturce systematicum, seu Ititroductio ad pb^* 
losophiam modemorum naturalem,'' Giessen, 4to. To this 
he adds an abridgment of tbe most remarkable papers on 
natural history from tbe transactions of the society “ Natu« 
rjB Curiosorum/' * 

VALEIllANUS (PiERivs), or Valeriano BotZANi, an 
ingenious and learned Italian, was born at BeDuno, in the 
state of Venice, about 1477. He lost his father at nine 
years of age, and was reduced with his mother and brethren 
to great poverty, which so retarded his studies that he was 
fifteen years old before be learned to read ; but his uncle 
Urban us Bolzanius (see voL VI. p. 36), who was afterwards 
preceptor in tlie Greek language to Leo X. took him under 

I Dupitk.— 

^ Diet. Hist.—IjaUcr Sib!. JSut.^Mangiii CibI, irhen is tbe 
flouQt of bit Life. 
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his protection, and had him liberally educated* He studied 
the Latin and Greek tongues under Valla and Lascaria; and 
made so wonderful a progress, * that he was accounted one 
of the most learned men of his age» Going to Kome un*- 
der the pontificate of Juliua IL he became the favourite of 
John de Medicis (afterwards Leo X.), who commuted to 
bis care the conduct and instruction of two nephews; and 
the cardinal Julius de Medicis, who entered upon the pon^- 
tL^catc in 1523, under the name of Clement VIL shewed 
him the same regards He offered him hrst the bishopric 
of Juatinople, and then that of Avignon^ but Valerianua 
refused them both, being fully satisfied with the place of 
apostolic notary. He was in imminent danger, when 
Home was taken in 1527 ^ and the year after retired to Bel- 
iuno, for the sake of that tranquillity which he h»d never 
found at court* Yet he suffered himself to be drawn from 
his retirement by Hypolite dc Medicis, one of his pupils i 
who, being made a cardinal in 1529, chose him fur hia 
secretary. He continued in this office till ihe death of the 
cardinal in 1535; and seems to have passed the n«;Kt two 
years with hts other pupil Alevander de Medicis, who bad 
been made first duke of Florence in 153Upon the 
death of Alexander, in 1537, he retired to Padua; where 
he spent the remainder of his life among his books, and 
died in 1558, 

’ He composed several learned and curious works, some 
of which were published in his life-time, some not till after 
his death* Among the former are, “ De Fulminum signi-p 
ficationibus,'^ Romic, 1517, printed also in the 5th vo¬ 
lume of Orp(!v[its^3 Roman Antiquities, “ Pro Sacerdotutn 
barbU defensio,’* Komse, 1531, occasioned by an inteutiou 
to renew a decree, pretended to be made by an ancient 
council, and confirmed by pope Alexander III/ by which 
priests were forbidden to wear long beards. ** Cascigationes 
Virgilianpe ieclionis,” printed in Robert Stephen s'a Virgil 
at Paris, 1532, and since reprinted with the best editions 
of this poet* ** Hieroglyph lea, sive de sacris Egyptiorum 
aliarumque gentium Uteris Commentariorum Ubri LVlll/’ 
Basil, 1566* *^Iii this he attempts to illustratej from Egyp¬ 
tian, Greek, and Romap symbols, almost every branch of 
science and art, but is supposed to display more imagma* 
^on than judgment* Among the works published after bis 
death are, ** Dialogo della volgar Ungtia, non prima usetio 
, ID luce,” 4to; Antiquitatum Bellunensiun) libri quatuor/* 
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firo; -and ** Contarenufl,- sire de Uteratorum infeUcitete 
libri duo,” Aro; aU printed at Venice in 1620, by the di¬ 
rection and und^' the care of Aloiato Lollini, bishop of 
Bellutio* The last piece contains a great number of curi* 
cut anecdotes ^ and is eotitled ^ Contarenus/* because the 
£rst book of it is a dialogue between Caspar Coiitareno, a 
Venetian ambassador, and some learned persons at Rome* 
It has been oflen printed at Amsterdam, 1647, in 12mo, 
cum Cornelii Tollii Appendice,” at Helmstadt, 1695, in 
12mo; and at Leipsic, 1707, in 3ro, with two other pieces 
Upon similar subjects, namely, Alcioniua de Eailio,” and 
Barbertus de miseria Poetarum Grmcorum,” and a pre¬ 
face by Joannes Burchardus Henkenius, the editor. Mr. 
D']sraeli| who has written so well on this interesting sub¬ 
ject, considers Valerianus^a as a meagre performance, in 
which the author shews sometimes a predilection for the 
marvellous, which happens so rarely in human affairs; and 
he ia so ufiphiiosopltical, that he places among the misfor¬ 
tunes of literary men, those fatal casualties to which all 
men are alike liable." “ Yet," adds Mr* DMsraeli, “ even 
this small volume has its value; for, although the historian 
coniines his narrative to his own times, he includes a suffi¬ 
cient number of names to convince us that to devote our 
life to authorship U not the true means of improviug our 
happiness or our fortune." 

Valerian us pliblislied also at diHerent times two volumes 
of Latin poems, among which were “ Amorum libri quin- 
que." It may be proper to observe here, that Valcfianus’i* 
Christian name was Peter; but changed, according to the 
custom of those times, by one of his masters into Piedus, 
in allusion to Pierides, a name of the Muses, and therefore 
probably done as a compliment to his talents for poetry*^ 
VALERIO, or VALIEUO (Augustine^ a learned pre¬ 
late^ was born April 7, 1531, at Venlcej descended from 
one of the best families in that city. After having made'a 
rapid progress in his studies, he was admitted among the 
Saxni Ordini^ a small society of five young men of the 
highest rank at Venice, who had access to the college 
where affairs relative to the republic were uebated, that 
they might be trained up to the science of government. 

Vateno took a doetoPs degree in divinity and in canon 

■ 
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law* became professor of phUosopby at Venice^ 1558, aad 
hAriag afierwards chosen the ecclesiastical profession^ was 
appointed bishop of Verona, on the resignation of his 
uncle, cardinal Beriiardo^Naugerio, 1565, He discharged 
the duties of the episcopal station with great prudence, and 
to the edifcation of hb diocese, and turnip a friendship 
with Charles Borromeo. Pope Gregory XIU. created 
him cardinal, 1583^ invited him to Rome, and placed bimat 
the head of several congregations* Valerio acquired uni^ 
versal eateem by his skill in public affairs, his learniiig and 
virtue. He died at Rome, May 24, 1606, aged 75, and 
although so advanced, hb death b supposed to have been 
hastened by chagrin, occasioned by the interdiction under 
which pope Paul V. bad laid the republic of Venice* This 
learned bishop left several eiccelient works: the most known 
are, The Rhetoric of a Preacher,’* “ De Rhetorica Ec- 
clesiastica llbii tres,” Venice, 1574, 8vo, composed by the 
advice and according to the plan of bis intimate friend, St. 
Charles Borromeo. This was so popular as to"be printed 
eight times in the author’s life, besides being translated 
into French, of which there is an edition so late as 1750, 
12mo, nor, say the French writers, can the study of it be 
too strongly recommended to young ecclesiastics. His 
other works are on subjects of philosophy and history. In 
1719, appeared in 4to, a work entitled “ De cautioue ad- 
bibeuda in edendis Libris/' which coutains a complete 
list of Augustine Valerio's other works both printed and 
MS.‘ 

VALERIUS FLACCUS. See FLACCUS. 

VALERIUS MAXIMUS, an ancient Latin writer, of 
whom remain libri novem factorum dictorumquc memo- 
rabilium,” dedicated to Tiberius Caesar, appears to have 
been ^ Roman, and lived under the reign of Tiberius Ca- 
sar, probably about 32 of the Christian mra; for, he treats 
the memory of Sejanus with scorn and abhorrence,'though 
he does not expressly mention him. His style is not so 
pure as might be expected from the age be lived in i and 
therefore iiyiuy learned men conjectured, that what we 
have is not the original work, but only an epitome made 
by aome later writer. Pabricius calls it “opus jncuudum, 
variiim, utile,** at indeed it is; and many eminent critics 
Jiave employed their lucubrations upon it. The first edU 
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iton, of uncommon Vanty and prioe, la that printed atMenta, 
1471| foL It was reprinted at Venice in the same year. 
The best editions tince are^ that by Tbjsiiis cum Nolit 
Variorum,’’ 1670, Bro; that “in usum Delghini,” 1679, 
4to; that by Torrenius at Leyden, 1726, in 2 ¥olt. 4to, 
** com notts integrii Lipsii, Fighii, Yorstii, Periaonii, 
and that by Kappiuf, at Lelpsic, 1782, Bvo.^ 

. VALE8IUS (Henry), or Henry de Valois, a French 
critic of great abilities and learning, was born at Paris in 
1603, of parents, whose drcumstances supported them 
without any profession. He began bis studies at Verdun 
in 16IS, under the Jesuits, and the greatest hopes were 
formed of him fimm his childhood. He was recalled to 
Paris hre years after, and continued there in the college 
of Clermont; where he learned rhetoric under Petavius, 
who, as well as father Sirmond, conceived a great esteem 
for him. Afker having maintained his theses in philosophy 
with much applause, he went to Bourges in 1622, to study 
the civil Jaw; and at the end of two years returned to Paris, 
where be was received advocate. He frequented the har 
for seven years, but more to oblige his father than out of 
any fondness for the iaw, which he at length c^uitted, and 
devoted himself entirely to literary pursuits. Greek and 
Latin authors were all hia study, and all bis pleasure. Sun¬ 
day he consecrated to devotion, Saturday afternoon be 
allotted to his friends; but all the rest of the week was 
spent in reading and labour. His own library not sufficing, 
he borrowed books of every body; and he used to say, 
that he learned more from other people’s books than bii 
own, because, not having the same opportunity of reviewing 
them, he re^d them over with more care. He acquired « 
great reputation by hU learning and publications, when a 
misfortune befel him, which interrupted the coursd' of his 
studies. He had always a weak sight; but continual ap* 
plication had hurt him so, in this respect, that he lost his 
right eye, and saw very indifferently with the left. This 
put him under the necessity of having a'reader; for, though 
hia father was of too sparing a humour to m^e him an 
lowanee for thiA purpose, yet the defect was supplied by 
the geueroti^ of his friends. His father, however, died 
in 1650; and then his circuniatances were better suited tq 
his uecessitiei. The same year he composed an oration in 

^ ViMiUif d« Hilt liSt.'—Fltbric. RihL Oaoai.^'m^ia’i Clvilefc 
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praise af Christina q^eeii of Sweden, who had just ascended 
the throiie 5 and her majesty, by way of acknowledging the 
^your, promised to sepd him a gold chain, and gave him 
at the same time an invitation to accompany the learned 
Boebart to Sweden* But the chain never came, and the 
invitation ended in notbing, for which Yalesius himself ia 
■aid to have been to blame, having been so imprhdent, 
while he was meditating this journey, as to make use'of 
aome satiricafexpressions on the learned in those parts; 
which, being related to the queen, occasioned her 
jefty*s neglect of him. 

In 1734, Valesius had published at Paris, in 4to, "£x- 
cerpta Polyhii, Diodori Sicull, Nicolai l>amasceni, Dionysil 
HaiLcariiassenhis, Appiani Atexandrini, Bionii, & Joinnit 
AniiochfLii, Coilectaneis Gonstantini August! Porphy- 
logenitie, nunc primum Orsce edita, Latin^ versa cum 
notit**' The emperor Constantine Porphyrogenetei, who 
died in the year had made extracts from the Greek 
historians of such things as he thought most useful; and 
^ad ranged tliese extracts under certain titles and common 
places, in number hfty-three. Each contained two books; 
one of ** Extracts from the writers of Universal History,*’ 
anotber of Extracts from the Historians of the Emperors.** 
Only two of these titles are extant: one ‘^de Legationi* 
boj,” the hrst book of which was published by Fulvits 
Uninus, at Antwerp, 15S2, in 4 to; the aecond by David 
Hcncbehtis, at Augsburg, 1603, in4to; and both under 
the title of ^ “ Eclogue LegatiouutD, The other title 

i*,'* de Virtulibtls & Vitiis,” and is the work under present 
eeusideration, A merchant of Marseilles'had brought an 
ancieDt manuscript of it from the Isle of Cyprus, and sold 
it to Motis. Peiresc, who sent it to Paris, Here it lay 
neglected a long time; till at length Pitheut engaged Va¬ 
lesius to translate and publish it: which he did, and very 
properly dedicated it to Peiresc, to whom the public is 
obliged for it, and of whose ardour, in the promotion of 
letters, we have the following anecdote. Some time after, 
Vatesiui had read a passage in an ancient author, jelating 
to the iiarbour of Smyrna, which could not be understood 
without V lew t ng the situation upon the spoL He acquai nted 
Feiresc with this diiBculty ; who immraiatoly sent 4 pato* 
ter, to take' a view of that port, and afterwards cotnmunu 
cated it to Valesius. Vatesius thanked Peiresc for the 
trouble he had been at; but added, probably' not in ver 
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gntrdetl language, that it did not'dear up the doubt la 
well as he c^ld wish. Peiresc, Texed that he had been 
•o much expence, wrote back^ that he had endeavoured to 
give hint-siati$factiort; and that, if he had-succeeded,^ 
it maet not be ascribed to either, himself o*the painter, 
but to bis own temper and hucnauf, which were satisfied 
with dotliing.' 

In 1636 he gave a good edition of Ammianus Marcel- 
linut,’' in 410, corrected in a great number of places from 
the manuscripts, and illustrated with very ingenious and 
learned notes. A second edition, with more notes of Va- 
lesius, and those of Lindenbrog, came out at Paris, ifiSl, 
in folio, edited by his brother Adrian Valeslus; and James 
Grouorius also published a third at Leyden, 1663, fol. and 
4to- The critical talents and learning which Valesius had 
displayed in these publications, recommended him as the 
most proper person to superintend a work greater inn-* 
portancCf an edition of the ancient ecclesiastical historians, 
M. de Montchftl, abp", of Tholouse, a learned man, whom 
the clergy of France bad ref^uested to give an edition of 
these hiatorians, undertook the afiair; and applied to Va^ 
lesius to assist him privately. But Valesius was too jealous 
of his reputation, to let another person enjoy the fruits of 
his labours; and therefore absolutely refused his aid. The 
archbishop, either too much taken up with the business of 
bit see, or despairing of success in what he had underK^ 
taken, soon aiter excused himself to the clergy; and at 
the same time advised them to apply to Valesius, as a man 
who was every way qualified for the task/ To this Vale-i 
siuf had no ol^ection, and his employers by way of encou- 
Tagement settled a pension upon hipn^ This was about 
1650, and the Historians were published in Greek and 
Latin, with good notes, in the following order: ** FiHebii 
Pamphili historia ecclesiastic a, ejusdcmque libri de vita 
Constantiuj, & panegyricus; atque oratio Constantini ad 
sanetoi/' Parii, 1659 ; " Socratis h Sozomeni historia ec- 
clesiasUca,** L66S; ** Theodoreti et Evagtii historia ec-^ 
eleaUstica, item excerpta & historia ecclesiastica Pbilostor-^ 
gU,^? Theie were reprinted-in 3 vols* folio, first at 

Amsterdam in 1666, end then at Cambridge in 1720: to 
whioh Jast ;editionI some remarks, but very inconalderabLe 
ones, scattered up and down in various authors, were coI» 
lected and lubjoioed by the editor William Reading. 

In 1660, Vaileiiui was honoured with the title of bhtorio* 
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grapher of France; and had abo a fienBion settled on him 
by the king^ in consideration of‘ his edition of Eusebiii*, 
which had appeared the year before^ In 1662 he lost hja 
left eye> so that now be was blind; and^ notwithstanding 
all the skjJl%f oculists, the most that could be done for 
him was, to enable him to see a little with the lefl eye, a 
new cataract, almost as soon as it was removed, hn-mitig 
iuelf again in the right. In 1663 he bad an addition to 
hU pension from the crowu* He had hitherto lived among 
his hooks, but now, at the age of sixty, he surprized his 
friends by marrying a handsome young woman, by whom 
he had seven children. He died the seventh of May, 1676, 
having spent the two last years of life in all the miseries of 
one oppressed with inhrmities* He fV^s a man of great 
abilities and learping, and an admirable critic; but his 
disposition was iar from being amiable* He was sparing in 
his pJnbe, but so tenacious of the respect be thought due 
to him, as to resent the smallest attempt to criticise or hnd 
fault with what he wrote, and this irritable temper increased 
with bis years. 

After his death,' was publtshed, by the care of- James 
Grohovius, Notes & enimadversiones m Harpocrationem 

Philippi Jacobi Maussaci Notas, Ex Bibliotheca Guli- 
elmi Prousteau,'^ Lugd. Bat. 1682, in ito* Three Ladn 
funeral orations upon three of his intimate friends ate in* 
aeried in Bates's ** Vita; selectorum aliquot virorumthe 
Rrst made upon Sirmond in I 64 ), theaecond upon Petrus 
Futeanua in 1662, and the third upon Fetavius in 1653. 
We omitted an hexameter poem, made upon the recovery 
of the king's health, and published by himself in 1663, 
with the title of ** Soteria pro Ludovico magno/' There 
are also ** Harangues u la reine de Suede, & quelqttes 
autres pelites pieces,"^ 

VALESIUS (Adeian), or Adrien deValoit, brother of 
Henry, and a very learned man also, was bom at Paris in 
1607, and educated in the college of Clermont there, un-' 
iier the Jesuits* He followed the example of his brother, 
and had the same counsellors in hU studies, the fathers 
Sinooud and Petavius. History was bis principal object; 
and he spent many years in searching into the most aii^ 
thentic records, manuscript as well as printed. His tong 

' Vili Viletii 4b AdrimiD V^Ut'io, in EmtelV " Vita leiectomm.'^-^Niocriya, 
Tol, V.^CbiuCepi« ip Viilau.^UibCE'i Life ud Lctterij dOS, 61^, 014. 
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perseverance in these pursuits enabled biui to give the pub* 
Jic ail elaborate Latin worlc, eotitlecl Gesta Francorum, 
seu de rebis FrancicU/’ in 3 rols. folio ; the iirst of wbicb 
came out in the two others in ThU history 

begins with thejear 5254; and end* with 752? ft is wriu 
ten with care and elegance, and may serve for an excel¬ 
lent commentary upon the ancient histormns of France, 
who wrote rudely and barbarously : but aome have consU 
dared it at^ a critical work hiled with rude erudition, rather 
than a history, Colbert asked him one day concerning hia 
Latin history of France, and pressed him to coutmue it; 
but he answered the minister, that he might as well take 
away bis life, as put him upon a work so full of difficul¬ 
ties, and so much beyond what his age could bear; for he 
was then in years. He is the ailthor of several other Latin 
works ; as ** Notuia Gahiarum, ordine alphabetico diges- 
ta,” 1675, in folio; a work of great utility in explaining 
the state of ancient Gaul, He was the editor, as we have 
mentioned, of the second edition ^ ** Ammianus MarceU 
iinus t * to which, besides additional notes of his brother 
and Lindenbrog, he added notes and emendations of his 
own, He wrote also a Panegyric upon the king, and a life 
of his brother* There is also a Valesiana*’’ 

In 1660, he was, with bU brother, honoured with the 
title of historiographer to the king; and had a pension set¬ 
tled upon him. In 1664, he lost the company of his bro¬ 
ther ; who, when he married, left his mother and bfctbren, 
with whom be had lived till then, Adrian, however, some 
years after, followed his brother's example, and married a 
wife too; by whom he had children. He enjoyed good 
health, till be was eigbty-hve, and then died, July the 2d, 
1692, ‘ 

VALTNCOUR (John Baptist du Trousset »»), a 
French miscellaneous writer, was born in 1653, of a good 
family, at Sl Quentin in Picardy. He became aecrciary to 
the king's closet, to the marine, a meenber of the French 
academy, an honorary member of the academy of sciences, 
and historiographer to his majesty, M, de Yalincour bad 
ooUeoted a great number of very curious and* impotent 
memoirs respecting marine affairs; but these MSS* were 
consumed wUh hli library by a 6re, which burnt his house 
at St, Cloud in the nighty between the thirteenth and 

r Chaufejpif tutI. UL-*Fenault> Lci U«inin«t llluitre?* 
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fourteenth of January, 1725. He died January 5, yj%0^ 
at -Paris^ ftgcd seventy. His works are, A .Criticitm oA 
the romance of^the princess of Clevea, entitled ** Let* 
tees k Madame la Marquise de —^ Aur le sujet de la 
Priuceiie de Cleves/* Paris, 1678, l^mo, which is much 
arteemed. A good ** Life of Francis de Lorraitre, duke of 
Guise,” lfi8l, IScno. ** Observations critiques sur i*C£dipe 
de Sopbocle/' and several short poetical pieces in Pere 
Bouhours* collection. * 

VALLA (George), an Itallaii ptiystdan and professor 
of the belles fetties at Venice, was born at Picen;!?a^ and was 
a contemporary of Laurentius Valla. He was well skilled 
in the Latin and Greek tongues, and wrote a considerable 
ntunber of books both in physic and litei^ture. One of 
bis books ID the former has a title, which gives ns no less an 
opinion of hb honesty than of ‘his skill in hb profeasion : 
it ]« “'De tuetida sanitite per victmn^” but it b ddubtfuL 
whether he practised physic. He wrote “ Commentaries 
on some books of Cicero, ’•Horace’s Art of Poetry, Juve¬ 
nal, and **A Comment upon the second book of 


Pliny’s Natural History,” printed at Venice 1502, in 4to : 
whi<^, however, must be aertainly very scarce, since father 
Hardouiu tells us that he could not meet with it. He was 
also cmmpiler of a work entitled “ De expetendis et 
fugiendb rebus,” Venice, 1501, 2vob. fob a kind of phU 
loiophiCat and literary Cyclopaedia, in which the articles 
are generally abort, but many of them curious. Valla 
exasperated the duke of Milan so much by his too impe¬ 
tuous ^esL for the Trivulcian faction, that the prince pro¬ 
cured him to be committed to prison even at Venice. He 
w^red great hardships in that confinemeut, but was at 
last released. He died suddenly^ as be was going from 
bis fpdgings, in order to read a lecture upon the immor¬ 
tality of the soul, about the close of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury.* 

VALLA (LAWfikNCE), a man of letters of great emi- 
ueoee in the fifteenth century, was born at Rome in 1407. 
Bit father was a doctor of civil and common law, and ad* 
.qf 4he apostolic consistory. He was educated at 
Rdra^t^'^d lesmed Greek under Auriapa ; but in conse* 
quenciirdf the troubles^ which arOie on the deatb of pope 
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Martijtg the adFancetnenl; of Eogenim to the papm): 
chair^ he retired to Pavia* Hero be read lectures chi fhe- 
toric, and wrote hh three hooka Da V^Upcate wa Taro 
bono.'* From thence be remored to Mitan, and read the 
same lectures* and before |435 read them to Alphonsui, 
king of ArragoOt Sicily, and Naples, that learned patron 
of Leucrs, who took mioutes of his lectures^ and aeknow^* 
lodged his literary obligation! to him* While in this place 
he wrote bU book on free-will, against Boetiua, anthhls 
detection of the forged gift which Constantine is said^to 
have made, of Rome, to pope Sylvester, which was first 
published in 1492* Here too be translated Homer into 
Latin, and began bis six books of ** Ekgantlsa lingOiB La* 

^ All tbit while he had followed Alpbonauis iu his 
wars, and bad exposed his person in several sea^^fights; and, 
among his other literary undertakings he bad written three 
books of logical disputations, in which, having reduced 
the. ten predicaments, or elemenu, to three, he was ac¬ 
cused of heredccU pravity by tbe mquiiitor^general. 

He next turned bis thoughts xq Livy, and drew up notes 
on that author on the foilowitig occasion. It was tbe ens- 
to[n..of Alphonsus to have some ancient author read by one 
of the literati about his court, during hia public dinners, 
where tbe king himself gave some opinion on the subject, 
of the book, and invited the different guefM Jo; gbref theirs* 
andt as the discussion of any particular pdipt'pleased blm, 
he divided the sweetmeats among the competitors, and 
poured out a glass .of wine tb tbe reader. This olBce bad 
fallen on Beccadelll and Vatla, who, from Intimate frien<|s, 
became inveterate enemies, by disputing about.passages iu 
Livy on these occasions.. Valla became equal IJ^ostile to 
Bartholomew Facio (see FaCtO), whom. Alphonsui had 
made his historiographer, and had appointed Valla at |be 
same time to write the Life of hh royal father Ferdinand* 
The brat copy of tbi^ Life, in three books, drbwn up in 
two months, and submitted to^ the^ king for hjs corrcctioni 
wai privately overlooked by Facio, who, boasting of baviug 
detected live hundred errors in it, was answered.Uy Valla 
in four books of invectives, or recrjmiLiattohs,^in the last 
of which he inserted his correctiout and notes on the first 
MX bopkf of Livy, on tbe Punic wtr^ These books he 
bad heard BeccadelU read belbre Alphontus, and his ene¬ 
mies charged him with saying that he would undertake 
to correct these better than A refine, Guarini, an^ even 
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Fctrarcb hicni«lft wboae correctbas in the MS. at 
NaplMMot to the king by Cotmo de Medici from FloreneCi 
Valiant on barbarous Latiniits and ignorant 

tbeologbU of bis time exposed him lo immiDent danger 
from tbe inquisition; but be generally found a protector ht 

the king» 

UafIng accepted an invitation to return to Rome from 
pope Nicholas V. he was favourably received by that pon- 
tifli*who settled a handsome pension on bim* He now 
applied bimaelf to a translation of Thucydides, and on pre- 
^ting it to tbe pope, was rewarded by a gratuity of five 
hundred gold crowns, and was recommended to translate 
Herodotus, which di^atb prevented him from hnishing* 
What he had done came into tbe possession of Alphonsus,. 
anihwas published by-Pontanus, but neither of tbeae trans¬ 
lations have been thought emiueutly successful* That of 
Thucydides is charged by H* Stephens (who printed it 
along with bis edition of the original (1564) as well as sc- 
^parately) with ighoraBce,j. carelessness, and inelegance of 
language, and Dr* Hudson repeats the charge* Wesseltn^ 
speaks equally unfavourably of his Herodotus, but be apo¬ 
logizes that the MS* whence he translated was imperfect, 
-^nd himieif overwhelmed with tbe hostilities of bis enemies* 
Pope Nicholas, in addiuoTi to hU other favours, ap* 
pointed him professor of rhetoric; and he employed bis 
leisure time in putting the hnUhitig hand to his “ Elegantia? 
linguu: Latinee,” which, as we already noticed, be began at 
Naples, and sent to the king's secretaries, one of whum 
published them vrithout his knowledge* He seems to have 
written six more books on this subject,. which may possibly 
be conceflKl in some of tbe libraries of Italy. Be 
completed his ** lllustTations" of the New Testament, which 
the pope, and many of the cardinals, earnestly solicited hicn 
lo circuit; and which Erasmus published in 1504. Valla 
auacked^e Vulgate Latin version bjt Jerome, which drew 
on him the ceusure of bis antagonbti, and occasioned his 
notes to be condemned by Paul IV* after the council of 
Trent^had given its sanction to Jerome's translation. 

: Among ^tha^bjltterest of his atitagonisU was the celebrated 
Pbggio, witbwhom ho quarrelled-late in life on account 
ofsome criticisms of that eminent achoUr^ It is difficult 
perhaps to.say who gitve tbe first^provocation, but it is cer¬ 
tain that nothing can exceed the ttitemperate language and 
low abuse ^ich passed between them, for an accoimt of 
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wd may refer tci Mr, Sbepherd’s excellent Life of 
Poggio. Another of Valla’s eifemies was Morandua q£ Bo- 
]ogn^ who accused him lo pope Nicholas V. of mbrepre- 
sentlng Livy, Tbia Vaha answered by tm “ ConfutatiotiBi'^ 
written with much asperity. 

As Valla bad formerly entertained thoughts of a clerical 
life, be declined forming any matriinonial engagement, but 
is reproached by t^oggto with having debauched hia sister’s 
busbatid^ii niaHl, by whom he had three chiidreiif and of 
whom he spealcs, for he does not deny thb charge, with 
tenderness and afleetton.* He afterwards became a canon 
of St, 4Fohti Lateran, and secretary and apo'itolical writer to 
tlie pope; He died in 1457, in hii fiftieth year, aud was 
buried iii the church of which he was canon, where there 
is a monument and inscription, the latter wrong in atatiug 
his death to have happened in 1465. Of all hts writings 
his ** Elegantieeiinguse Latinoe’^ only serves noW to preserve 
him in the rank of eminent scholars of bis time* His irri¬ 
table temper rendered his life a perpetAal literary warfare^ 
but at no time were the qtiarreU of authors more disgcace* 
fui than at the revival of literature. 

If Valla bad his enemies, he has also had his defender's, 
and of these Erasmus was one of the most strennons. He 
expresses his indignation that Poggio should be in every 
body’s bands, while Valla, who bad a hundred times his 
learning, ‘‘centuplb doctior,” was read by nobody j and he 
declares, in the same epistle, that the mordacity of Valla 
alone, if they will call it so, has contributed more to the 
promoting of literature than the foolish and insipid candour 
of thousands, who admire all the productions of all men 
without distinedan, and who applaud and (as they say) 
scratch one another “ ilaque uuius Laurentii tnordacitas, 
siquidem ita malunt appellare, non paulo plus conduxit rei 
llcerartsa, quam plurimorum ineptua candor, oqinia omnium 
sine deleotu mirantium, siblque invif em plaudentium, ac 
^ mutuum (quod aiunt) scahendam/* In short, this whole 
epistle, which Is by no means a short one, is written en^ 
tirely in the defence of Valla; though at the same time it 
would be easy to collect from it, if Valla’s works were hot 
extant, that he catitiot be defended from the charge of en* 
vious and abusive language* The 6m edition of his ** Ele* 
ganti«c” was printed at Rome in 1471, folio, and the last 
by Robert Stephens, at Paris, in 1542, 4to.' 

‘ TlrAb£Hcbf»^>^^ctch bj Mr, OoufU In Oent. hf*;. toL LTV.—G4d. * 
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. VALLE {Peter DE la)^ a celebrated traveller^ wa* a 
Homan ^entleman^ and member of the academ/deU* Umo* 
riati. tie commenced his traveli in 1614, orer the East^ 
and bU account of it in Italian, [663, 4 vola. 4to, hai ajurajs 
beao considered aa giving tbe best account that had then 
appeared of Egypt, Turkey, Ferala, and India. Gibbon 
calls him “ a gentleman and a scholar, but intolerably vain 
and prolix*^* The French have a good translation by Cat* 
reau and Jo Comte, 1663, 4 vols* 4to, and Kouen, 1745, ft 
vpls* l^nio. There is also an English translation, London, 
1665, folio. He did not return from his travels until 1626, 
tie inarned at Babylon a virtuous young ^omatt, ac* 
compAnied him in his journeys, and died at Mina in Cara* 
mania, 1623, aged twenty-three. Her husband was ao 
deeply affected with her loss, that be caused her body to 
be .embalmed and carried it always with him in a wooden 
coffin, till his arrival at Rome, where he buried it with great 
magniScence in his family vault in the church of Ara cc^li, 
He spoke her fqn^al oration himself, which may be found 
tn Italian and French, in the ISmo edition of his Travels. 
He died at Home in 1652.' 

' VALLISNIERI {Antonio), a celebrated professor of 
physic at Padua, was born May 3,1661, at the old castle of 
TraslUco in Modena, of a noble and ancient family. He 
distinguished himself among the learned, wicb whom he 
befd a very extensive correspondence, and was admitted a 
member of many learned societies; among others of uur 
Hoyal Society, He practised and taught physic wicb greot 
reputation, was hoiiorarv physician to the emperor, and 
created a knight by the duke of Modena. He died January 
2S, 1730, aged sixty-nine. His works on insects, natural 
history, and physic, are numerous, and were printed at 
Venice, in 1733, 3 vols. folioi, in Italian. They are curiouii, 
Jeafued, and much esteemed. He left a sod, who was a 
physician also, and the editor of his faiber^s works.* 
VALMjONT fDE BOMAEE (James CuaiSTOPflEit), an 
eminent French natuialist, wat^^born at Kouen,'Sept. 17, 
1731, and hod hU classical education in the Jesuits' college 
there,.where bc.waa. principally dbiingqlshed for the ppa* 
fiOiency be made ifi the'Qreek language. He afLerwards 
become 0 ^upil of the. celebrated anatomist Lec^ and 
after study in gL pharmacy cam to Pariaia 1750. , His far-< 

■ TirftbvfchLr-Morctu 
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ther^ who wBj-flti adTOcate of th^ parliament of Nomiandy, 
inveaded him for the bar, but hb predilection for nattiml 
hUtory nras too airong for any prospects which that profea- 
aion might yield* Having obtained from the dake d'Ar* 
geosoiif’ the war minister, a kind of commission to travel 
id the name of the government, he spent *ome years in 
visiting the principal cabinets and collections of natural 
history In Europe, and in inspecting the mines, volcanos^ 
and other interesting pheciiomena of nature. On hia return 
to Paris in 1756, he began a course of lectures on natuivl 
history, which be regularly coutitmed until LTaS, and ae« 
quired so much reputation as to be admitted an honorary 
member of most of the learned societies of Europe, and 
had liberal' oilers from the courts of Euisia and Portugal to 
settle in those countries ; but he rejected these at the Very 
time that he was in vain soliciting to be reimbursed the 
pences he bad contracted in serving his own nation. He 
appears to have escaped tlie revoluttdnary storms, and died 
at Paris Aug. 24, 1807, in the seventy*'SLXth year of his age; 
He first appeared aa an author in 1758, at which time he 
published hU “ Catalogue d^un cabinet d^bbtoire ivmu- 
relle,” 12mo* This was followed next year by a sketch of 
a complete system of mineralogy | and two years after by 
his Nouvelle exposition du regne mmeralet” 2 toU. 8vo, 
reprinted in 1774; but bis greatest work, on which his re¬ 
putation b chiefly built, was his ** Dtetionnairo rabonn6 
universel d'bbtoire naturelie,” which has passed through 
many editions both in 4to and Svo, the last of which wi|a 
published at Lyons in 1800, 15 v^s. &vo.^ 

VALOIS. See VALESIUS. 

VALSALVA (Antony Maau}, an eminent physiciafi/ 
was horn at Imota in 1686, and died in 172$. He was the 
pupil of the celebrated Morgagni, and taught anatomy at 
Bologna with^ the greatest repuiationi Hb “ Anatomical 
Dbiertations” were published in Latin, at Venice^ 1740, 
2 voU« 4to, by Morgagni, who commented on them with 
great freMom, pointing odt what he thought erroheons, 
and liberally praising his merits and ditcoveries. Of the 
latter kind are hi a ohaorvations on the ear, publithed at Bo¬ 
logna in 1707; 4to^ ** De Aure humana*” On Ihb inlerost-^ 
ing lobjeet the author employed aiatcen ycats, And dia^V 
ed a predigiour aomber of sulijedti to illustrate ^ 

> Dkt Hiit _ " ^ 

* FiibroaL'VUe lutoram, voi Hilt, dt Htdfcliiii, ' ' 
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VANBRUGH (John), * gentleman eminent in the very 
6i0et'ent cbaractera of dramatic poet and architect, Witi de« 
flcended from a family oHginatly of Ghent in Flanderi. 
His grandfather, Giles Vaii&urg^ being obliged to qtiit hii 
native country on account of the perseciftion of the protea-? 
tants by the duke of Alva, came to England; and settled as 
a merchant in London, in the parish of St, Stephen, Wal- 
brooke, where be conttniied.until his death m 1646, He 
left a son, Giles Vanbrugh, who settled in the city of Cbet- 
ter, and was, it is supposed, a sugar-baker, where be'^c- 
quired an ample fortune* Blome, in his “ Bmanikia/^ calls 
him gi^tlemarii and afterwards he was styled an esquire, 
Hemuniig to London, he obtained the place of cotnptroller 
of irtie Xreaskiry^’Chumber. He died tn 1716. He married 
Elizabeth, the tifth and youngest daughter and coheir of 
sir Dudley CaHeton* of Imber-court in Surrey, kni. She 
died in 171 L By her he had eight sons, the second of 
whom w»!f John, the subject of the present article. T'he 
time of hb birth has not been ascertained, b,ut it probably 
was about the middle of the reign of Charles IL 

We have no account of hia education, but it probably 
was liberal, and he seems to have made a rapid progress in 
the accomplishments suited to his rank in life. A gay, 
lively disposition led him to the army, in which at a very 
early age be bore an ensign’s commisRiott, but does not ap*- 
pear to have remained long a candidate for higher promo¬ 
tion. His course of desultory reading, or the company he 
kept, seems to have given him a taste for the drama, which 
he cultivated with the gneatest success, and divided with 
Congreve the merit of reviving the comic muse. In some 
of bis winter-quarters he became acquainted with sir Tho¬ 
mas Skip with; who being a sharer in, a theatrical patent, 
thohgh little concerned in the conduct of it, young Van¬ 
brugh shewed him the outlines of two plsyi; and sir 
Thomas encouraged him to Bnish The Relapse/’ which, 
notwithstanding its gross indecencies, being acted in ]6P7^ 
succeeded beyond their warmest eapeotatioos, pHced Van¬ 
brugh in a high degree of reputation, and stimulated btEa 
(under 'the patronage of lord Halifax) to complete bis 

Provok’d Wife j’* which was successfully brought out at 
Lin coin's In It Fields in J69ft. Though both these comedies 
^met with greater applause tbhn the author expected, yet 
both'were liable to the severest censure, and verified the 
observation of Pope, 

That Van vnuits gcacc^, who never wanted wit." 
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In tbe PS me year, 16^8, he brought out bk comedy of 
“ which was acted at Drury*LanCf and contains 

much getierai satire anU useful moralityi but was nat very 
succewful, The Fake Friend/* bis next comedy, canwL 
oiu in l?Oa* He had interest enough to raise a subscrip¬ 
tion of thirty persons of quality, at 100/« each, for building 
a. stately theatre in the Hay^Market; on the fim stone 
that was laid of this theatre were inscribed the words Little 
Vyhig, as a compliment to a celebrated beauty, lady Sun* 
derland, second daughter of the duke of Marlborough, the 
toast and pride of that parly. The house being rnikhed in 
1706, it was put by Mr. Betterton and bis associates under 
the xnanagemeiit of sir John Vanbrugh and Mr^ Congreve, 
ill hopes of recneving their desperate fortunes'; but their 
expectations were toa sanguine* The new theatre was 
opened with a translated opera, set to Italian music, called 
The Triumpli of Love,^* which met with a cold reception. 
The Confederacy” was almost immediately after pro¬ 
duced by sir John, and acted with more success than so 
licentious a performance deserredi though less than 4 
entitled to, if considered merely with respect to its dra¬ 
matic merit. The prospects of the theatre being unpro¬ 
mising, Mr. Congreve gave up bis share and interest wholly 
to Vanbrugh, who, being now become sole manager, was 
under a necessity of exerting bimselL Accordingly, in tlie 
same season* be gave the public three other imitaiions 
from the French; viz. 1. The Cuckold in Ccnceit.” 2^ 
Bquire Treeloby and, 3. “ The Mistake.” The spa¬ 
ciousness of the dome in the theatre, by preventing 
the aetprs from being distinctly heard, was an inconve¬ 
nience not to be surmounted; and an uniuH of the two 
companies was projectedii Sir John, tired of the loudness, 
disposed of hit tbeatrlcah concariis to Mr. Owen Swiiiney, 
who governed the stage till; another great revolution oc¬ 
curred. Our author's last.comedy, ** The Journey to Lon¬ 
don,” which was left imperfect, was hqisbed to great ad¬ 
vantage by Mr* Cibber, wtio, takes notice in the prologue 
of air John’s virtuous intcutioo in composing this piece, to 
make ^ends for scenes written in the fire of youth. He 
seemed seosibla indeed of .this,^ when in 1725 he altered 
an exceptionable scene in The.Provoked Wife,” by put¬ 
ting into the muuth-of a woman of quality ^what before had 
been spoken by a cleigypian; a change which removed 
from him the imputation of prophanenes^, whicii, huweV'er, 
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Its the most gross licentiousness^ stUL^aikLeivf to hi ji 

other playSi and gave Collier, att irresistible, advantage over 
him in ihe tnemorable controversy respecting'thettcage.v 
..At what time Vanbrugh jbegan to been arohitecttbj. pto^' 
feMion, we do not b»id mentianed. Hk piinci pal build- 
iega are Blenheim;- Cattle*Howard» inYorkshire; £asu 
berry; in Dorsetshire; King's Weston, neavBristol'; Eaii- 
ton-Neston,- m Northacnpionshlre; Mr. J>uQoonibe*s, in 
Yorkshire; and the opera-house; to which we may indeed 
■dd bi«'most.tasteless pile, St.John's church, in West* 
miaster; but neither want of taste nor of gmndt^ur of con^ 
beption can be justly attributed to sir John's great^t works, 
BLenbeimand Castle-Howard. Walpole aaya, ^ However 
-peftial the court was to Vanbrugh, every body was not so 
blind to bis defects. Swift ridiculed both bis own dixninu* 
live house at Whitehall, and the stupendous pile at Dlen- 
hetm. Of the 6r«t be says, 

^ ^ M lei%th they-in the lubbieh spy 

> A tiling lesenibiing a goose^pU^.' 

And^of the other, 

,, 'That, Jfh is grace were no niore skill'd in 
- The art uf battering vrallAtbairt building, 

' Wt niight expect to aee nejtt year 

A mouse-trap-maD chief engineer.' 

Thus far the satirist was well founded; party-rage warpelV 
his understanding when he censured Vanbrugh's plays, and 
left him- no more judgment to see their beauties than sir 
John had when he pen?eived not that they were the only 
bi^auties he was formed to compoie.'' Walpole, perhaps, 
w^ not aware of the handsome apology Dr. Swift and Mr. 
Pope have made, m the joint preface to their miscellanies; 

regard to two per^hns only we'wish our ratltefy, though 
eVer sO' tender, or Te'sentment^ though ever so just, bad 
not been indulged. We speak of sir John ¥anbrugh| who 
wtk a man of wit, and of'honour; and o^Mr; Addison^ 
whose nkfOe deserves all the Q^pect from ^h^fery lover of 
learning.'* And notwlih standing Walpole's'own contribu^-' 
tioU'Of wit and flippancy to depreciate the character of Vau^ 
brogh's Blenheim and Casile^Howard, We are far more in*'" 
cUned to the opinion of our illaatrlonl artist and elegant 
writer, ah'JO'Shea Reynoldiv detiveredV as i)f is, with the 
medesty fhatiJjt'tingbishesi however"seldom it ac.cdmpanteii^^ 
superior genius. ** fti the buildings of Vanbrugh, who was 
a'ftoetu well as an architect, there is a greater display of 
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toiAgimtkm thin vta »bali Bn<t^ perhaps, in any other and 
tbii i»»ihe ground of the elective feel in many of bi« vrorki, 
notiritliitanding the fatilta with which many of them^mfo 
charged. For this purpose Vanbrugh appears to have h^ 
recoone to some principles of the Gothic architecture^ 
which, though not so anoieiit at the Grecian, it more to to 
our imagination^ with which the artist is more concerned 
than with absolute truthTo apeak of Vanbrugh,’^ adds 
air Joshua, in the language of a painter, he had origi- 
luility of inv^entJOD; he tinderslood light and ahsdoir, and 
had great skill in composition* To support his principal 
object, he produced hb second and third.groupcs or masses. 
He perfectly iinderstood in his art, what U the moat difhcult 
in ours, the conduct of the back-ground, by which the de-- 
sign and invention are set off to the greatest advantage: 
What the'back^ground is in painting, in architecture is the 
real ground on which the building is erected; and no archi* 
tect took greater care that hb work should not appear crude 
and hard, that is, that it did not abruptly start out of the 
ground without expectation or preparation. This is a tri* 
bute which a painter owes to an architect who composed 
like a painter, and was defrauded of the due reward of his 
merit by the wits of his time, who did not understand the 
principles of composition in poetry better than he, and 
who knew Utdeor nothing of what he understood perfectly, 
the general ruling principles of architecture and painting. 
Vanbrugh'# fate was that of the great Ferrault. Both were 
the object# of the petulant sarcasms of factious men of 
letters, and both have left some of the fairest monuments 
which, to this day, dl^eorate their several countries; the 
facade of the Louvre; Blenheim, and Castle Howard.'^ 
Castle-Howard Vanbrugh built for Charles, earl of Car* 
lisle, deputy to the eart marshal, who gave him the ap- 
poinhtient of Clareuceux, kiug-at-arms, in 170^. The 
appointment, however, vrai remoTistrated against by the 
superseded heralds, and the college at large felt the slight 
put upon them by having a total stranger made king-at- 
arms, ^nd.who was likewise ignorant of the profession of 
heraldry and genemlogyi dwift's pufi was, that he might 
houses/ He. was knighted at Greenwich, Sep* 
tember .if, i714> appointed coDiptroller of the royal works 
January ^'6, 1,T14~5, and surveyor of the works at Green* 
wich hospital,,August I7j 1716* It was designed to ham 
given him the place of garter; but finding that the younger^ 
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Amtls had a rerers ion ary grants be reBigii^d hiidabard to 
Knox Ward| eaq^ February 1725^6^ and died Mareh 26 
foliowinf^^ at Wbitehali* Hi» country retidence wa» Van* 
brugb^FieJd^^ at Greenwicb^ where he built two seats, one 
cali^.the Bastile, standing on Maize, or Maze-HtiJ^ on 
the east side of the park. Lady Vanbrugh, his relict, sold 
it to lord Trelawny, who made it his residence : the name 
was taken from the French prison of which It was a modeK 
Tt IS said, but no time is mentioned, tbatoti a visit to France, 
his curiosity and iiuiuraL taste exciting him to take a sur* 
vey of the fortihcations in that kingdom, be was taken 
notice of by an engineer, secured by authority, and carried 
to the Bastile, where his confinement was so much softened 
by iiumatiity, that he amused hitxiGelf by drawing rude 
draughts of some comedies. This circumstance raised such 
curiosity ai Paris, that he was visited by several of the 
noblesse, and by their means procured his liberty before 
any solicitation for it came from England. He had another 
built in the same style at Blax!tlieath> called the JVlince- 
pye-house, now or lately inhabited by a descendant. 
Lady Vanbrugh, his relict, died April 26, I7T6, aged 
uiuety, and their only eon, an ensign of the second regU 
ment of the foat-guards, died of the wounds he received 
in a battle fought nearTournay, in 1745. ^ 

VAN-DALE (Anthohy), a learned writer, was born 
Holland,' Nov. 8, 1638. He early discovered an eager taste 
for acquiring the languages, which, for some time, bis 
parents obliged him to give up for the more profitable pur¬ 
suit of commerce. He, however, resumed bis studies when 
about thirty years of age,' acquired skill in Greek and La^- 
tin antiquities, and took bis degrees in physic, which science 
be practised with success^. He was also for sometime a 
preacher in the sect of the Mendonites (a species of Ana^ 
baptists; see Menno) and seems, upon the wbole^ to have 
cultivated theological as mnch.ss medical studies. The 
latter, however, were not neglected, and he died at Har* 
lem, physician to the hospital in that city, November 28, 
1708* Be wrote in Latin some Learned dissertations “ on 
(he Heathen Oraclts,*' Amsterdam, 1700^ 4to,.]n which bo 
maintained that they were fraudi'Of the idolatrous priests. 
Fontenelle has given an excellent abridgment of>tliis-work 

, I Maqf adilitionkL purticuttri of »ir hittofy mmj br fbnnd m Cibber^t 

—Swtft’i Warki,—'Kpble'* Coltcg« «r Armt.—OcoU tdI*- UCVll lod 

MS CdltctioQi in Btit. Miu.^ilefDddi*i Stc. 
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in French in hU trentise de» Oracies,” Van*Dkle ako pub* 
lished ^'treatise on the Origin and prcgreesof IdoLutryj*' 
1690, 4to; ** DisBertatio super Aristea, de TO interpreti* 
bus,*’ Amsterdam, 1705^ 4to, and DiBsertaticns*’ an im¬ 
portant subjects, 1712, 4to, and 1743, 4t(i. All bit vrorks 
diicornr'deep learning and great critical skill; but are 
dcfectiTe in order and method,' 

VANDEB DOES. Sec DOES, 

VAN DEB-LINDEN (John Antonides), a learned pro¬ 
fessor of physic at Leyden, was descended from ancestora 
distinguished in the republic of ietteri. His grandfather, 
Henry, born tu 1546, was a master of the learned lan¬ 
guages, and sulFered greatly on account of the reformation, 
which he embraced very young, having lost his father, bis 
^wife’s father, and other relations and friends, io the Spa¬ 
nish massacre at Naerden in 1573. . After this he exercised 
the function as a minister at Enckhuisen till I5ft5, when 
be was invited to be professor of divinity at the univer¬ 
sity of Franeker, then founded, pronounced the inauguraL 
oration when it was opened, and was the first lecturer.. He 
died there in 1614, and left, among other children, a son, 
named Antony, also a man of talents and learning, and on 
that account promoted by the magistrates of Enckituisen 
to be rector of their college. He was skilled in music, and 
jpo stranger to divinity ; but his leading study was physic, 
in Avbich faculty, havtirg taken the degree of doctor at 
fraueker in 1606, he practised with success and reputation, 
brat at Enckhuiseo, and afterwards at Amsterdam, to which 
be removed in 1625. 

Hia son, John Antonidet, the subject of this article, 
was born at Enckhuisen, Jati. 13, 1609. He was sent to 
Leyden in 1625, to study philosophy, and afterwards ap¬ 
plied himself entirely to pbyaic* From Leyden he went to 
Franeker in 1629, in order to continue hU studies, and le^ 
ceived tl^ degree of doctor some months after. He then 
returned to Amsterdam, where his father died in 1633, and 
where he continned to practise physic with great reputation 
until, ill I6S9, he was juTued to be professor of physic in 
the university of Fratieker. He discharged that office with 
great applause^ for almost twelve years; reading lectures, 
both on the theory and practice of anatomy and botany; 
and it was by bis care that the garden of the university was 
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eolarged, and an bouse built -to it* The UbYfe^ no 
leu indebted to liim for a great ti umber of b^dbks^*'which 
were procured by hi« address* Tbe uniFenity of ^triHfWt 
offered him a profeuor's place iti 1649, whidb he decli ned'; 
but, two year^ after, accepted the «ame o6^ ffont- the 
ret ora of the unifersity of Leyden, and tilled thie chair #)ih 
high reputation till his death, which happened Mafdi 4, 
1664. Guy Patin, who was a friend of this ph^icmn, 
often mentions hint in hU letters, and seems to insimikte 
that he neglected himself during hia illneu, for be died of 
a complaint of the lungs, i» which bleeding might hare 
been useful. Patin adds, in allusion to Vander^Lindeii’ii 
learning, 1 had rather be a blockhead, and bleed so 
tlmea/' 

Valid er* Lin den wrote man^ hooks upon physic, which 
are enumerated in our authorities, and one ** De Scriptis 
Medicis.'^ This, which is a catalogue of books upon phy¬ 
sic, was printed and enlarged several timOs by au¬ 
thor in hts life-time; and very coosiderahly so after his 
death, by a German, named Merklinus, who published it 
tn a thick quarto, under the title of ** Lindenius KenbVa- 
tus,'* at Nuremberg, in 1666, hut it never was eitbef cbr-> 
reel or complete, and baa since given place'to more recent 
works of the kind, particularly Eloy's Dictionary. ' Van^ 
der-Linden was also the editor of CeUus^” Leyden,'t65l^ 
12010 , and left an edition'of the works of Hippochtf^'i, 
published there in 1665, 2 voli* Svo, Greek and Latin* 
With this he bad taken great pains,' hut did not live-‘to 
tinhh more than a correct text, to attam which he carefully 
compared all tlie old edltidns and several manuscripts^/ and 
restored a gr^i number of passages, which were not cor¬ 
rect even iu Eoesius^a ed^ion. His Latin translitton is that 
of Cor liar ius, because the oldest, and that commonly used. 
Having been attacked by his latt illness a little before thi^ 
edition was linished, he wu prevented from publishing the ^ 
notes which he intended* ‘ 

VANDER MEULEN. See MEULEN, 

VANUEHMONDE, a learned member of French ' 
Inititute, whose Christian name we have-not been able to 
discover, was born ai Paris in 1735* - In his youth he ap- ' 
plied sedulously to study, but wa have no account of bis 
purees tiutil he became acquainted with the celebrated 

h 

^ I3«d* Dkt.^£)sr XHcU BaL 4e Hsdetint. ^ 
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geoiDetrjcian FonUine^ who foresaw the progress which 
Vaaderpioiid« wo^uld one day make in the matheinatics; 
and under his patronage, Vandermonde determined to de-^ 
vote hioiseif to geometry, lu 1771 he presented himself 
to.th.e Academy of Sciences, intowbiobhe was admitted; 
and jus^UQed the suffrages of his associates, by a paper re* 
Jative to the resoiutton of equations. , * 

From the sixteenth century, the method of resolving 
equations of the four first degrees has been known, and 
since that time the general theory of equations has received 
great unprovemeiits. In spice, however, of the recent ia-* 
hours of many great geometricians, the solutions of equa- 
tipus of the fifth degree bad in vain been attempted. Van* 
dermonde wished to consolidate his labovirs with those of 
other illustrious analysts; anct he proposed a new theory of 
equations, in which beseems to have-made it particularly 
his business to simplify the methods of calculation, and to 
contract the length of the /ormul^t which he considered as 
one of the greateit dtfiiculties of the subject. 

This work was quickly followed by another, on the |iro- 
blenfs called by geometricians, problems of situation.'* 
r^ibniu was of opinion, thnt the analysis made use of iti 
hu time, by the geometricians, was not applicable to all 
questions iu the'physical sciences ; and that a new geome- 
tt;y._^i>u)d be invented, to calculate the relations of post- 
different bodies, in sjKice ; this he called geome- 
try .pt situation." Excepting, however, one application, 
attde ,by Leibnits! hhuself, to the game of saiimiref and 
which, under the appearance of ati object of cutiosicy, 
scarcely worthy^the sublimity and .u^tefulness of geometry, 
is an example for lolviug the most elevated and important 
queatiqos^Eyl^r was almost the only one who had practised 
thi^geomeLry,prsicusuiou,' He had resorted to U for the 
solution of a problem called Uie €uv^iiier, which, also, .ap* 
peared very familiar at ffrsi; sight, and was also' pregnant 
with useful and important applications. This problem, 
with the vulgar, conaisted. tnorely in running through all 
the cases of the chesa'-board, with the knighi of the game 
of cbefsto 4he.profound geometiician, however, it was 
a precedent for j^r^qiag the toutc which every body muit 
follow,, urhose oour^ is aubmitted to a known law, by con- 
foi^ng <to. coifaiOi Jidqujred. conditions, through all the 
points disposed over a apace, in a prescribed order. Van- 
dermonde was chiefly^ autioils tb find In tins species or 
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&niilysis^ a simple notation^ likely to facilitate the tnsking 
of calculations; and he gare an example of tbti^ in a shoft 
and easy solution of the same pfobiem of the cafalier^ 
which Euler Jiad rendered Famous, 

HU tiisce for the high conceptions of the speculatUe 
sciences, as hteoded with that which the ** amor patrim’^ 
iiaUirally inspires for objects immediately useful to society, 
had led hl*n to turn his thoughts towards perfecting the 
arts convi^i'sant in weaving, by indicating a manner of 
noting the points through which are to pass the threads 
intended to Form the lines which terminate the surface of 
different regular bodies: accordingly, a great part of the 
above memoir is taken up wiih this subject, 

lu the year following [1772] he printed a third memoir; 
in which he traced out a nevf path for geometers, discover-' 
ing by learned analytical researche^ irrati&fial quantities 
of a new species, shewing the sequels of which these irra¬ 
tionals are the terms or the sum, and pointing out a direct 
and general method of making io them all the possible re¬ 
ductions. In the same year appeared his work on the 
** Elimination of unknown quantities in Algebra," or the 
art of bringing back those equations which include many 
unknown quantities, to equations which contain only one. 
In 1773 he presented, in one of the public sittings of the 
academy, a new system of harmony, which he detailed 
more fully in another public sitting of ITSO, This system 
obtained the approbation of the three great musicians of 
his time, Gluck, Philidor, and Piccini. 

With these labours, intermingled with frequent researches 
on the mechanic arts, as well as on objects of poitUcal 
cecoDomy, the attention of Vandermonde was taken up, 
until 178^, the period of the revolution, when he became 
so decided an enemy to every thing established, that he 
ooncurred even in the abolition of the Royal Academy, 
mid associated himself with Robespierre, Marat, and the 
rest of that party who covered France with ruins, with 
scadblds, and blood. Thld part of Yandermonde^s history 
is suppressed by his eulogist LaCepede, because discussions 
on political topics ought not, in bis opinion, to be admitted 
into the sanctuary of the sciences. *In that sanctuary, how-^ 
ever, Vandermonde did not long remain. He died of a rapid 
^ d^line brought un by a disorder of the lungs, Jan.i, 17£>6.' 


^ Dr* StqipL to the EocjcL DrUeoiiiCftj frvm La Cepe^c^g Ehgfr. 
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VANPER NEER* See NEER, 

VANDERVELDE, VANDENVELDE, or VANDE- 
VELDE (William), called the Old, one oLa disttngui»licd 
family of painters, was born at Leyden jn 16 IQ. He was 
ofigiiially bred to the sea, but afterwards studied painting, 
and retained enough of hia former profession to make it 
the source of hU future fame. In marine subjects, be be¬ 
came a inost correct and admirable designer, and made an 
incredible number of drawings on paper, heightened with 
Indian ink, which be sketched after nature, with uncom^ 
mon elegance and bdelity. 

As the English were remarkable for constructing their 
vesseU in a much more graceful form tbati'any other Eu¬ 
ropean power, and were equally remarkable for their gene¬ 
rous encourageDient of artUts, Vandervelde determined to 
come to London, with his son, and was soon after taken 
into the aerrice of Charles IL w'Lth the salary of lOOf. a- 
year for himself, and the same sum for his son: in the 
^order of privy-seal for these salaries it in expressed that 
the salary is given to ihe father for taking and making 
draughts of sea-5ght$,” and to the son ** for patting the 
said draughts into colours.’’ It was, however, not much to 
the honour of William the Old that he conducted, it is 
said, the Eugllah fleet to burn Scheming. It was, adds 
Walpole, pushing hia gratitude -too far to serve the king 
"against his own country. 

Vandervelde was such an enthusiast in his art, that in 
order more exactly to observe the movements and various 
positions of ships engaged in a sea-hg^t, be did n# hesi¬ 
tate to attend sea-engagements in a small light vessel, and 
sail close to tlie enemy, attentive only to bis drawing, and 
without the least apparent anxiety for the danger to which 
be was every moment exposed. ]n this way be took 
sketches of the severe battle between the duke of York and 
adodral Opdatn, in which the Dutch admiral and hve hun¬ 
dred men were blovrn up, and of the memorable engage¬ 
ment which continued three days between Monck and De 
Ruyter, sailiog alternately between the fleets, so as lo re¬ 
present minutely every movement of the ships, and the 
most material circumstances of the action, wkb incredible 
exactness and truth. In the latter part of his life, he com¬ 
monly painted in black and white, on a ground so prepared 
Oft canrsf as to make it have the appearance of paper* 
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IJe died in 1693^ and was buried in St. James's church, 
Piccadilly.' 

VANDERVELDE (WilliXm), called The Young, wa* 
bom at Atnsterdani in 16J3, and was the son of the pre¬ 
ceding, by whom he was carefully tiiitructed in the art| 
but afterwards he was placed under the directiou of Simon 
de Vlieger, a very eacclleiit pauiter of ships, aea-shore*, 
and sea-portSi who however was far surpassed by his dis^ 
ciple. As soon as young Vandervelde felt his strength, 
and thought he might appear with advantage in hit profes^ 
sion, he went to his father in London; and some of his 
paintings, being es^hibited at the English court, immedi¬ 
ately procured'him employment from the king, and the 
principal nobility. His subjects were the same as those of 
itts fatber, and he observed the same method of sketching 
every object after nature ; but bis pictures upon the whole 
are not only superior to the works of his father, but to all 
other artists in that style | and no age, since the revival of 
the art,'Is thought to have produced hts equal. Whethfer^ 
we consider the beauty of his design, the correctness of 
his drawing, the graceful forms and positions of his vessels, 
the elegance of his dispositLon, tJie lightness of his cloud.s; 
the clearness and variety of bis serene skies, as well as the 
gloomy horror of those that are stormy; the liveliness and 
transparence of his colouring ; the look of genuine nature 
that appears in agitated and still waters; and the lovely' 
gradation of his distances, as well as their perspective truth, 
they are all executed with equal naturet judgment, and 
getiii^ Houbrak^ and other writers observe, that the 
pictures of the young Vandervelde are so esteemed in 
England, that those which were scattered through the Low 
Countries were eagerly sought after, and purchased at vast 
prices; so that in Holland they rarely have the pleasure of 
toeing any of ibein. Undoubtedly the isofit capital of his 
works are in England in the royal eoltections, and in the 
cabinets of the nobility and gentry, and some few are also 
JQ Ireland. He died April 6, ITOT^ in the seventy-fourth 
year of hts age.' 

VAN DYCK [Sir Anthony), & most illustrious portrait^ 
painter, whose works^ lord Orford remarks, are ^ frequent in ^ 
England, that the generality of our people kail ^scarcely 
a void, thin king hint their eountrymau, was bom at Antwerp^ 

> AlfOrilic, vi>L IIT,— ?itkiii|t4D.^Wslpttl4*^ Anecdcrfci. * Ibid. 
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Match 159S-9. His father was a merchant, and hts^ 
mother, Cornelia Keraboom, was an admired iiower-pain^ 
ter. He was first placed with Van Balen, who had studied 
at Home, but afterwards with Rubens, under whom he 
made such progress as to be able to assist ui the works 
from which he learned. While at ibis excellent school, the 
following anecdote is told of him ; Rubens having left a 
picture unfinished one night, and going out contrary to 
custom, his scholars took the opportunity of sporting about 
the room; wlien one, more anfortunate than the rest, 
fitriking at his compaiu'on with a maul-stick, chanced to 
throw down the picture, which not being dry acquired 
some damage, Vandyck, being at work in the next room, 
was prevailed on to repair the mischief; and when Rubens 
came next tnornizig to hi:; work, firs^ g^hig at a distance to 
view his picture, as is usual with painters, and having con^ 
templated it a little, he cried out suddenly, that he liked 
the piece far better than he did the night before, 

* Rubens, discovering in his pupil an amiable temper joined 
to the most promising talents, took a pleasure in cultiva^ 
ting both, by not concealing from him any part of that 
knowledge which he had himself attained by lung experi* 
ence, Vandyck was yet young when lie was capable of 
executing pictures, vvhicb astonished, as much from the 
facility with which they were painted, as the general know¬ 
ledge which reigned throughout the whole. Rubens, at 
this tiinc, gave him two pieces of advice i the first was, to 
deVote himself to portraits, in which he foresaw be would 
excel; and, the second to makefile tour of Italy, where 
he would have an opportunity of extending bis studies^. 
Vandyck accordingly, after making Robetis presents of two 
or three historical paintings, and a portrait of tliat artiira 
wife, esteemed one of his best, set out for Italy, and made 
his iirst residence at Genoa, where he painted many excel* 
lent portraits. From thence he went to Venice, wiiere he 
so deeply imbibed the tints of Titian, that he is allowed to 
approach nearer to the carnations of that master than even 
Rubens. He then went to Rome and Jived splendidly, 
avoiding the low conversation of his countrymen, and was 
distinguished by the appellation of the Piiiore 
Soon after his arrival there, he had an opportunity of excr* 
cising bis abilities upon the portrait of cardinal Bentivoglio, 
which la Juiitiy esteemed the most perfect of the kind that 
ever came from the pencil of this artist. While at Rome 

voL* XXX. a 
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be received Ati iTivitatLoti to Palernio, a»d there be painted 
prince Philibert of Savoy, tite viceroy, and a paintrean 
Angosciola (see Angosciola, vol. 11.]'then at the age of 
ninety-one. But the plague soon drove bini from Sicily, 
and he returned to Genoa, where he had gained the high¬ 
est reputation, and left many considerable works in the 
Balb), Duraxzo, and other palaces* 

He now went back to Antwerp, and practised both his¬ 
tory and portrait. Of the former kind were many ap¬ 
plauded altar-pieces^ tn the laUer were particularly the 
heads of his euntemporary artiE^ts, drawn in chiaroscuro on 
small pannels, thirty-hve of which, Walpole mentions, are 
in the possession of the Cardigan family. Engravings of 
these have been published thrice, by Vatiden Euden, cur¬ 
taining fourscore plates j by Giles Hendriir, containing one 
hundred \ and lastly, by VerJus'sen, who elfaced the names 
and letters of the origmal engravers. Some of the plates 
were etched by Vandyck himself in a free and masterly 
style. • 

But the advantages he reaped in his own country were 
not proportioned to his merits, and aa he loved to make a 
figure, he resolved to augment bis fortune by a visit to 
England, where be had beard of the favour king Charles L 
shewed to the arts. On his arrival he lodged with Gel- 
dorp, a painter, hoping to be introduced to the king ; but, 
owing to whatever means, this was not accomplished, and 
he went away chagrined. The king, however, soon learn¬ 
ing what a treasure had been within hU reach, ordered sir 
Kenelm Dlghy, who had sat to Vandyck, to invite hint 
over. He immediately complied, and was lodged among 
the kiiig*s artists at lilack-friars. Thither the king went 
often by water, and viewed his performances with singular 
delight, frequently sitting tn him himself, and bespeaking 
pictures of the queen, his children, and his courtiers; and he 
conferred tlie lionour of knighthood on him at St. Jameses 
July 5, 1632. 'J'his w‘as the following year attended by 
the ^rani of an annuity of 200^ a year, and with this he 
liiid the litie of painter to his majeaty. 

Aceoriling to Walpole, Vandyck’s prices were 40f* for 
a luilq and 60f. lor a whole lengthy hut from some docu- 
' ■ ^ H roiiimniiicatcd by Mr. Malone, it appears that he 
■j. for uie r^yal family at least, at the rate of 25L 
* and sotnetiines less. From the number of 

must have been indefatigable; for though he 
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w«s not aboro forty<^twD when he died^ they are not ex¬ 
ceeded by those of Rubens* He lived sumptuously^ kept 
a great table, and ofien detained the persons who sat to 
him, to dinner, for an opportunity of studying their coun¬ 
tenances, and of retouching their pictures again in the 
afternoon* In summer he lived at ELtham in Kent* He 
was not only luxurious itk bis living, but in his pleasures ; 
and this, with a sedentary life, brought on the gout, and 
hurt his fortune* He sought to repair it by the silly pur¬ 
suit of the philosopher's stone, in which probably he was 
encouraged by the example or advice of his friend air 
KeiteJm Digby* Towards the end of his life, the king be¬ 
stowed on him for a wife, Alary, the daughter of the unfor^ 
tunate lord Gowry, and soon after his marriage he set out 
for Paris, in hopes of being employed in the Louvre| but 
disappointed in this, be returned to England, and proposed 
to the king, by sir Kenelm Digby, to paint tlie walls of 
the Banquetting-house at Whitehall, of which the ceiling 
was already adorned by Rubens ^ and Vandyck's subject 
was to have been the history and procession of the order of 
the garter* The proposal struck the king’s taste, and, in 
Walpole’s opinion, was accepted; though, he adds, that 
** some say it was rejected, on the extravagant price de¬ 
manded by Vandyck : I would not specify the sum, it is so 
improbable, if I did not find it repeated in Fenton's notes 
on Waller; it was fourscore tbousand poundsP' But the 
sum being expressed in figures, this was probably a typo¬ 
graphical error of 80,000/. for BOOOA The rebellion, how¬ 
ever, _ prevented further thoughts of the scheme, as tlie 
death of Vandyck would have interrupted the execution, 
at least the completion of it He died in Blackfriara Dec. 
9, 1611, and was buried in St Paul’s near the tomb of 
John of Gaunt, 

By bis wife, Alaria Ruthven, lord Cowry's daughter, he 
left one daughter, .married tu Mr* Stepney, whose grand¬ 
son, Walpole says, was George Stepney the poet. Lady 
Vandyck, the widow, was married again to Richard Pryse, 
son of sir John Pryse, of Newton-Averbecham, in Mont¬ 
gomeryshire, knt* by whom she had no issue. Vandyck 
died rich, and was generous in his legacies, but, owing to 
the confusions of the times, some were with difBculty re¬ 
covered, and some lost. 

Walpole has enumerated the beat of his pictures, but 
the number is too great for our limits* Among those of 

Q 2 
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transcend ant excellence, liowever, we mfay notice fns por¬ 
trait of Charier L a whole-lengUi in the coronation rohei, 
engraved by Strange, and exhibiting in hii opimon one of 
the most perfect characters of the monarch; George Vil- 
liers, the second duke of Buckinghatn, and jord Francis 
his brother, when ebUdren, at Kensington; Philip, earl 
of Pembroke, at Wilton, where, Waipote says, Vandyck is 
on his throne, the great saloon being entirely furnished by 
his hand; and lastly, the earl of Strafford and his secretary 
at Wentworth-housed 

VANE (Sir Henuy), an English statesman, whose fa- 
tniiy name had for some generations been t'ane, but origi¬ 
nally Vane, to which he restored it, was born Feb, 18, 1539, 
The family is said to have been at first of the diocese of 
Durham, but were now settled in Kent, (See Collins, art. 
Darunoton). In 1611 he had the honour of knighthood 
conferred upon him by king James I, after which he im¬ 
proved himself by travel, and the actiuUition of foreign lan¬ 
guages. On his return he was elected member of parlia¬ 
ment for Carlisle, in which his abilities were conspicuous. 
Such also was his attachment to the royal family, that king 
James made him cofferer to hiA son Charles, prince of 
Wales, on the establishment of liis household, and he was 
continued in the same otlice by the prince when Charles K 
He was also sent by tlje new king to notify to the States of 
Holland the death of his royal father, and made one of 
the privy-council. In Sept. thSl he was appointed am¬ 
bassador extraordinary, to renew the treaty of friendship 
and allianee with Christian IV, king of Denmark; and to 
conclude peace and confederacy i^ith Gustavos A<tolphus, 
king of Sweden, He returned to England in Nov, J632, 
and in May of the following year, entertained Charles L 
ill a sumptuous manner, at lUby-castSe, on bis way to 
Scotland to be crowned ; as he did again, April 30, tG39, 
in his majestyexpedition to Scotland, when sir Henry 
commanded a regiment of J099 men. Tj) J639 he was 
made treasurer of the household, and next year, principal 
secretary of state in the room of sir John Coke, Hitherto 
he had enjoyed the cunfidence of the king, and had alwaya 
been employed in the most important public aflairs. But 
when he appeared in the prosecution against the earl of 

* Walpole’t AiMcdoie}.—ArfnTilfe, toL Bibl, Belg,^J>u- 

c«Dp», voZ, IL—Slraitge^i Citahgui^. 
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StrafTml, his raotiTcs to which appear to have heen of a 
personal kin^^ the iting was so offended, that he removed 
him from his places of treasuror of his Imuseliold^ and also 
from being secretary of state, though, in the patent grant-* 
iitg that oftice to him, he was to hold it during life. The 
parliament therefore made this one of iheir pleas for 
taking up arms against the king. In their declaratioLt, they 
avowed, “ it w'as only for the defence of tlje king’s person^ 
and the religion, liberties, aiyd laws of the kingdom, and 
for those, who for their sakes, and for those ends, had ob¬ 
served their orders. That, by t)m instigation of evil coun¬ 
sellors, the king had raised an army of papists, by which 
he intended to awe and destroy the parliament, &c.; and 
the putting out the earl of Northtiinberlaivd, sir Henry 
Vane, and others, &l\ from their several places and em¬ 
ployments, were sufficient and ample evidences thereof,” 

It Joes not, however, appear tliat he wus concerned in 
any measures against the king, but continued in London, 
without acting m the rebelliotu And although on Decem¬ 
ber I, 1645, the parliament, debating on propositions of 
peace with the king, voted, that it be recommended to his 
majesty to create Henry Vane, senior, a baron of the 
kingdom, he never accepted any commission or employ¬ 
ment under them. Before the murder of tlie king, he re¬ 
tired to his seat at Haby casUe, neither he nor ids sons 
being concerned therein. The earl of Clarenduu U severe 
in his character of sir Henry Vaiic. He certainly was at 
one time in full con6deuce with the king, but his taking 
part against Stratford did iticaiculable miictdef to the royal 
cause. Clarendon allows that, in his judgment, ** he 
Jiked the government, both in clmrch and state/’ As lo 
what his lordship observes^ “ of his growing at last into the 
hatred and contempt of those who had made most use of 
him, and died in oniveisal reproachit may, says Col¬ 
lins, be more justly represented, that he saw the vile 
use they made of their power, and, contemning them, chose 
retirement. He lived to the latter end of 1654, when he 
departed this life, at his seat at Kahy-ca3tJe, i» the si^ty- 
ninth year of bis age,' 

VANE [Sir Henry), eldest son of the preceding, and 
one of the most turbulent enthuaiaats which the rebellion 
l^rodticed, was born in 1612 , and educated at Westminster- 


’ Cdllinf’i Peinfc, art. BdU 
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school, whence he went to Magdalen-hallj 0?cford, and 
even at thia early age seems to have embraced some of 
those republican opinions which were destined to plunge 
hU country in ati the miseries of anarchy. He is said to 
have then ttavelted to France and Geneva, and on hU re^ 
turn betrayed such an aversion to the dlscipLIne and liturgy 
of the Church of England, as greatly displeased his father^ 
Finding how obDoxiuus hU principles made him^ be deter¬ 
mined to go to New England, then the resort of all who 
were disalfecied to the Church of England. His father was 
against this wild scheme, hut, according to Neal (in hia 
History of Nevv England), the king advised him to consent 
to it, and to limit his stay to three years. Voung Vane's 
purpose was to have begun a settlement on the banka of 
the river Connecticut; but the people upon his arrival, in 
1635, complimenting him with the government of Massa¬ 
chusetts for the next year, he resolved to stay among them. 
He was, however, Neal says, no sooner advanced to the 
gov'emmei>t, than he appeared to be a person of no eon^ 
duct, and no ways equal to the post he was preferred to : 
being a strong enthusiast, he openly espoused the Antino- 
mian doctrines, and gave such encouragement to the 
preacher:) and spreaders of them, as raised their vanity, 
and gave them such ati interest among the people, as the 
very next year had like to have proved fatal both to the 
church aud commonwealth' but the sober party observing 
his conduct, concerted such measures among themselves, 
as put an end to hU government the next election,'^ Ma¬ 
ther, another New 'England historian, speaks with still 
greater contempt of Vane, and says, that ** Mr. Vane's 
election will remain a blemish to their judgments who did 
elect lijru, while New England remains a nation." Baxter 
tells na, that he became so obnoxious that he was fain to 
steal away by night, and take shipping for England, before 
his year of government was at an end." Baxter adds, that 
** when he came over into England, he proved an instru¬ 
ment of greater calamity to a people more sinful and more 
prepared for God*s judgments.'’ 

According tq these accounts he must have returned home 
abopt 1656, and not 1639, as some have asserted, !t is 
said that he now appeared to be reformed from the extra¬ 
vagances qF bis opinions, and married Fmnees, daughter of 
sir Christopher Wray, of Ashby, in Lincolnshire* He was 
also by his father's interest joined with sir WjUiam Russe^ 
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in the office of treasurer of the navyj ^ place of ^real trust 
and profit. He repre^ieutcil K(iigston-upon*Hull in the 
parliament cho'iou 16+0, and for some time seemed well 
satisfied with the govemmeiit; hut, upon his father’s taking 
umbrage at the lord Strafforded being created in I63s^ bn- 
rot) Haby (which title he bad promised himself, anci wbidt 
StraHTord laid hold of, merely out of contempt to the Vanes), 
both father and son formed a resolution of revenge. For 
this purpose the latter, who had received the honour of 
knighthood in 1640, joined Pym and other declared enemies 
of the court; and contributed at) that inielligence which 
ended in the rum of the earl, and which fixed himself in 
the entire confidence of the enemies of the king and of 
SirafFord, so that nothing was concealed froiii him, though 
it is believed that he communkated bis thoughts to very 
few. 

Upon the breaking out of the rebellion be adhered to 
the interest of the parliament with enthusiastic zeah He 
began with carrying to the House of Peers the articles of 
impeachment against archbishop Laud; and wua nominated 
one of the lay members of the assembly of divines. In 1643 
he was appointed one of the conunissioners sent by parlia¬ 
ment to invite the Scots lo their assistance. Under this 
character he distinguished Jainiseif as the great contriver 
and promoter of the solemn league and covenant;” though, 
even at that time, he was known to huve an equal aver¬ 
sion to it and to presbytery, which he demonstrated after¬ 
wards upon all occasions, being a zealous independent. In 
1644, b« was the grand instrument of carrying the famous 
fielf-den 3 dtig ordinance, a delusive trick, which for a time 
gave life and spirit to the independent cause; and In his 
speech^ upon introducing the debate on that subject, ob- 
ser^'ed, that, though he had been possessed of the trea- 
snrershtp of the navy before the beginning of the troubles, 
without owing it to the favour of the parlUmetif, yet be 
was ready to resign it to them ; and desired that the profits 
of it might be applied towards the support of the war. He 
was likewise one of the commissioners at the treaty of 
Uxbridge, in Jan. 1644-5, and of that of the Isle of Wight 
in 164a ; in which last, as he was now determined to pro¬ 
cure, if possible, a change in the government, he used all 
hiv e0brt8 to retard any conclusion with his majesty till the 
army could be brought to London ; and for that purpose 
amused the king’s party by the offer of a toleration for the 
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common prayer and the episcopal clergy. Like many 
others, however, lie did not foresee the consequences of' 
his favourite measures, and iiiercfore did not approve of 
the force put upon tlie parJiameut by tlio army, imr of the 
exGcntjon of the king; withdrawing for some time from 
the scene while these things were acted* But, upon the 
estabJidiment of the common wealth, 1648-'!^ he was ap¬ 
pointed one of the council of state, in which post be was 
continued till the memorable dissolution of the parliament 
by Cromwell in 16S3. On this occasion Cromwell, who 
treated individual members with personal insolence, took 
hold of sir Henry Vane by the cloak, saying, ** Thou art 
SL juggling fellow/^ Vane, however, was too timclt of a 
republican to submit to itis, or any autliorUy, and was 
therefore, in 1656, sunimuncii by Cromwell to appear be¬ 
fore bill! in council. On hU appearance Cromwell charged 
him whb disallVcLlon to Ids government, which appeared 
in cl late piihitcation <d liis Lalled A healing question pro¬ 
posed and resolrod/' \*aue acknowledged the publication, 
and avowed his displeai^ure with the present state of aOuirs. 
Cromwell ih^^ryfore orUered him to give security for his 
good bebavbiur ; but instead of this, which sticii a man as 
sir Henry Vane might probably find vbry diiticult, he de¬ 
livered to Crotiiwell aJusIideation of his conduct; and this 
not beuig stjiir^facLorj^ he was impris^nied in Carjsbrooke 
castle, the s^pot on which lie bad so recently cuutributed to 
injine the cause of Jiis legitimate sovereign. About four 
m after, he was released, and Cromwell triixl to bring 
down his spirit by threatening to deprive him of some of 
his estates by legal process, that is, by such perversion of 
the law us he might find some of his creatures capable of 
attempting; intimating at the same time, that all tliis should 
drop, and he be gratified with what he pleased, provided 
he would comply with the present government. But he 
remained inflexible, aa w^ell during Cromwell’s life, as du¬ 
ring the short reign of Richard, against whom many meet¬ 
ings of the republicans were held at his house near Cha¬ 
ring Cross. 

Endeavours were used to keep him out of Richard’s par-> 
liatnent in 1655, yet he was at last chosen for Whitchurch ; 
in Hampshire. In that assembly, he and other republicans 
laboured to overturn the setdement of a protector and two 
iKH^es of parliament, and to introduce a commonwealth, 
gained considerable ascendancy. After the abdicatiott 
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of Ri^Usrd^ tbe long parliament restored, and sir 
Henry Valic rnade one of the committee of safety, and 
one of tijt; ton noil of slate, and finally prcsiileni of the 
council, at which unit? he proposed a new model of re¬ 
publican govei'iuneiiT Si ill, however, he had the mUfor- 
mne to displease u s as^nriates, and his temporary grandeur 
eiideil in thoir con lining liim to his house at Raby, in the 
county of Durham, 

Upon tile rei^toration it was imagined, that, A'i the de¬ 
claration from Breda was full of iiuferunity io all except 
the regicides, he was comprehended in it; lii» innocence 
of the king's death was represented in such a manner by 
his friends, that an address was agreed upon hy both 
bouac!) of parliament in hiii behalf, to which a favourable 
answer, though in general terms, was returned by hta ma¬ 
jesty ; and this being cqiiivalciit to un act of parliament, 
though it wanted tiic necessary forms, he was thought to 
be secure* But the share ho had in tlio attainder of the 
earl of Stratford, and in all the violent meai^urc:: wliich 
overturned die guvernmeni, and, aljovc all, the great opi¬ 
nion whidi was eiitoriaiTred of his parts and capacity to 
embroil matters again, ftia<lc the court think it necessary 
tef include him among the uiohi dangerous cnemfes of the 
restoration* He was brought therefore todus trial on the 
4lh of June, for imagining and compassing the death 

of king Charles 1, and for taking upon him and usurping 
the government: in answer to wliich he urged, that neither 
the king's death, nor the members,themselves, could dis¬ 
solve the tong parliament, wdiereofhe being one, no infe¬ 
rior could call him in quesiioti ; but, being found guilty, 
he was, on tiie I4th, beheaded on Tower^hill, where be 
intended to have addressed the spectator.^ but drummers 
were placed under the scaiTohl, whOj as soon as he began 
to speak, upon a sign given, struck up their drums* Tins, 
which is said to have been a new and very indecent prac¬ 
tice, put him in no disorder; he only desired they might 
be stopped, for he understood what was meant by it. 
Then he went through his devotions; and, as he was 
taking leave of those about him, happening to say somewhat 
with relation to the times, the drums struck up a second 
time* Upon this he gave over, and died with such reso¬ 
lution as to excite the sympathy of those who had no re- 
lEpect fiji his general character and conduct* 

J^rd Clareudoa styles him a man of a very profound 
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diasimuUtjon, oF a quick conceplionj .inJ very ready, sharp, 
and wt?ighty, expression ; of a pleasant wit, a great under^ 
standing, wliich pierced into and discerned the purposes of 
other men with vvonderful sagacity, whilst he had himself 
•L'uitu?n^ that no man could mttke a guess of what 

he himsolF intended ; of a temper not to be moved, though 
compliant, wlien It was not seasonable to contradict, without 
losing ground by the condescension. Burnet represejjts 
him as naturally a i*ery fearl'nl man, whose head was as 
darkened in his notions of religion as hU mind was clouded 
with fear; for, though iie up a form of religion in a way 
of his own, yet it consisted rather in withdravving from all 
other forniEr, than in any new particular opinion or forth; 
from which he and liis party were called seekers, and 
seemed to wait for stune neiv and elcarcr manifestations. 
Baxter calls them the FafiLfs. In their mceiings sir Henry 
preached and prayed often himself, hitt with a peculiar 
darkness, which ran likewise through his writings, to a 
degree that rendered them wholly unintclligihlc. He in-> 
dined to Origcn’s notion of an universal salvation to all, 
both the devils and the ilamued; and to the doctrine of 
pre-exi:*tcnce, 

IVldtoii addressed a beautiful sonnet to sir Henry VanV, 
in ternns of high commendation, for which the adherence 
of that Illustrious poet to the independent sect must he bis 
excuse, yet w'c can scarcely thiiik him, setious when he 
says, 

Tlicrcforc on thy firm hand religion leans 

Jn peace, and reckons thee her eldest son." 

For sure, as his commeulator, Warton, observes (almost, 
however, in Echard*s words) no single tnati ever exhibited 
such a medley of fanaticism and dissiinutaiiun, solid abilities 
and visionary delusions, good sease and madness. 

His wrictngs, which were of a very peculiar cast, were, 
1. A healing Claestion, propounded and resolved, upon 
occasion of the late public and seasonable call to humilia¬ 
tion, in order to love and union amongst the honest party, 
1656/’ 4to. It was written upon occasion of a general 
fast; and contained, says Ludlow, the state of the repub^ 
licans* controversy wkb the king, the present deviation 
from that cause for which they engaged, and the means to 
unite all parties in the accomplishment of it. 2^ The 
retired Man's Meditations; or^ the mystery and power of 
godliness shining forth in the Hying world/' &c. 1656, 4to, 
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an enthusiastic treatise on our Saviour’s cooiing dow/ti to 
erect a fifth monarchy upon earthy which wou\d bstlOOO 
years* 3, ** Of the Love of God and Uivion with God,'’ 
1657, 4to. Of this book lord Clarendon says, “ When I 
had read it, and found nothin;; of his usual clearness and 
ratiocination in his discourse, in which he used much to 
excel the best of the company be kept, and that, in a 
crowd of very easy words, the sense wha too Itard to find 
out, I was of opinion that the subject-matter of it was of so 
delicate a nature that it required another kind of prepara¬ 
tion uf luirid, and, it may be, another kind of diet than 
m|n arc ordinarily supplied with*” 4* “ An Epistle Ge¬ 
neral to the mystical body of Christ on earth, the church 
universal in Babylon, who are pilgrims and strangers on 
the earth, desiring and seeking after the heavenly coun¬ 
try,” 1662, 4to, 5. “ 7’he Face of the Times; whereby 
is briefly discovered, by several prophetical Scriptures, 
from the beginning of Genesis to tlie end of the Revelation, 
the rise, progress, and issue, of the enmity and contest 
between the seed of the woman and tlie seed of the serpent, 
to the final breaking of the serpent’s head, to the total and 
irrecoverable ruin of the monarchies of this world,” &c. 
1662, 4to. 6* ‘‘The People's Cause stated* The valley 
of Jehosaphat consiilered and opened, by compariug 2 
Chron* xx* with Joel iil. Meditattons concerning man's 
life—government—rriendship—enemies—deathpenned 
during his imprisonment, and printed at the end of hU 
trial, in 1662, 4to,' 

VAN EFFEN (Justus), a man of letters, and one of 
the first periodical essayists on the continent, was born 
Utrecht, April 21, 1684* He was the son of an otlicer, 
who had no other fortune than a moderate pension, and as 
be died before Justus had completed his studies, the Utter 
was left to proride as he could for his mother and a sister. 
Some friends who took an interest in the family procured 
him to be appointed tutor to the baron <te Welderen’s aon, 
which placed him above want; but as be could not do so 
much fur his family as he wished, he had recourse to hU 
pen for a farther supply* His first publicatiou was Le 
Misanthrope,” a periodical paper in imitation of our 
** Spectator,” which he wrote in French, commencing May 

I Ath* 0 % ftii. II*—Blog* Brit,—^Uini's Pfi«rage*—Iliilary of Ntv 
Sybeiter^ Lilk of Biiter, p. 74 —Bjich^a Lirii. 
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1711, and continuing till December 17 S2, In this be had 
great, and from what we have seen, deserved succe^'^s. If 
be falls short of his model in that delicate humour of Addi* 
$ 011 , which has never been eqtiailed, he abounds zn just 
remarks on life and manners, evidently derived from exten* 
aive observaiion. Van RfTeii c«tiinved to conctal himself 
throughout tUn whole of tills publication, of which a second 
and improved edition was published at the Hiigue in 17^6, 
2 vols* I2mu, to which is added his Journey to Sweden," 
performed in 1719, in tlic suite of the prince of Hesse Phi- 
lippsthal, who promised to make his fortune, hut disap¬ 
pointed him. He consequently returned lo the Hague 
poor as he left it, and resumed his labonr^i on the “ Jour¬ 
nal littcraire de la Haye,” in which lie liad been engaged 
before his departure* Having got into a literary quarrel 
with Cainusat, who had treated hi.s ** Misanthrope'* \vjtK 
contempt, he was so much hurt as to be glad to embrace 
the oppurtunity of going tu Leyden with a young geiiUe- 
man to whom he was appointed tutor* Here he engaged 
^ in some literary schemes hy whicfi he got uiorc cnniiey tiian 
rcpiitation* Count de Wdderen, however, havicig heeii 
appointed ambassador to England from the'Siates Cicnera!, 
took Van Eden with him ns secretary, and on tii$ retvrn 
procured him the place of inspeetur of the niaga^ines at 
Bois*le-Duc, where he died Sept* 18, 1735. Van Effeti*^ 
works were nninerous, but being altnogt all anonymous, it 
i» not easy to ascertain the whole* The foihawing are said 
to be the principal : L “ Le Misanthrope,** already noticed, 
2. “Journal Litteraire/* 1715 to 1718, many of which vo¬ 
lumes arc entirely of his editing* 3* “ La Bagatelle, ou 
D iscours ironiques, ou Lou pr^te des so[di[sines ingenicuv 
au vice ec a Lesiravagance, pour en mieox faine sentir le 
ridicule,*’ Amst. 1718’—'1719, 3 vols* 8vo, reprinted at 
Lausanne, 1743, 2 vols. 4, ** Le nouveau Spectaienr Fran- 
^ais,” of which only twenty-eight numbers appeared ; four 
of them are employed on a critique on the works of Houdard 
de la Motte, who thanked the author for bis impartiality, 
5* “The Dutch Spectator,** in Dutch, Amst* 1731—1735, 
12 vola* 8vo* 6. ** Parailele d’Homere et de Chapelain,” 
Hague, 1714, 8vo* This has been also printed in the dif¬ 
ferent editions of the “ Clief-d*cpuvre d’un inconiiu,** i. e.- 
M* de Themiseuii de St. Hyacinthe* 7* Translations of 
Robinson Crusoe, Swift’s Tale of a Tub, and some of Man- 
devillc’a writings* 8. “ Le Mentor modciiie,’’ a transla- 
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tioo of ^*The Guardian," except the political papers^ 9, 
‘‘Oistoire luetallique tics dix-sept Provinces de Pays-Baf,” 
tr^ituslateJ from the Dutch of Van Loon^ Hague, 1732^5 
vols. Van Edfen is said also to have written Les Petits 
Maitros," a comedy; Essai sur )a maniere de traiter ]a 
coiUro verse and a part of the ‘^Journal historique^ poli¬ 
tique, ei gataiuc*" ‘ 

VAN ESPEN. See ESPEN. 

VAN EYCK, See EYCK, 

VAN HUYSUxM, See HUYSUM, 

VANIEUE {Jamhs)j a Jesuit, and a modern Latin poet 
of considerable talents, was born in 1G64 at Gausses in the 
dfbcese of T^ezicr'^, in Languedoc. He was educated at 
the Jesuits* college in Beziers, and bccajoe one of the so¬ 
ciety jjj 1630. lie was aftenvards professor and rector of 
the schools belonging to lha Je^^uits in Montpellier, Tou¬ 
louse, and Audi; anti died at Toulouse in 1739. Hepub- 
li,shed a volinne of poetical Opuscula ;** and a good 
** Dictionary of Poetry," in Latin,” 4to, and had made great 
progross ou a Latin and French Dictionary^ which he did 
iTOt live to hniah. His principal Latin poem ia his 
dium Kusticuni," on the subject of a country farm, winch, 
some thought, raised him to the first rank of modern Latin 
poets. The poem, however, is confessedly tedious, per¬ 
haps from the nature of the plan, sud cannot be read with 
pleasure unless by those who happen to unite the scholars 
taste with the farmer’s knowledge. Artlmr Murphy pub¬ 
lished iti 1799, a translation of the fourteenth book of the 
** PraGdiulu Rusticutn," which treats of bees» This he says 
was a juvenile performance, but he has introduced among 
the bees ** French principles," “ corresponding societies,** 
and other articles of very recent date, tiie prototypes of 
which are certainly not to be found in Vaniere.* 

VANINL, a writer who has generally been distinguished 
by the title of Atheist, was born atTourosano, in the king- 
dom of Naples, iu JSSv'!; and was the son of John Baptist 
Vanini, steward to Don Francis de Castro, duke of Ton- 
rosauo, and viceroy of Naples. His Christian name was 
Lucilio; but it was customary with him to assume different 
names in dilferent countries. In Gascony, he called him¬ 
self Pompeio; in Holland, Julius Cscsar, which name he 
placed in thn title-pages of his books; and, at Toulouse, 
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when he wiA tried» he was called Lucilio. He hnJ an early 
taste for literature, and his father sent him to Home to 
study philosophy and divituty, and on his return to Naples^ 
he continued his studies in philusophy, and applied him¬ 
self some time to physic, Astronooiy likewise employed 
him much, which insensibly threw him into the reveries of 
astrology : but he bestowed the principal part of his time 
upon divinity. The title of Doctor in uiroque Jure/’ 
which he assumes in the title-page of his dialogues, may 
indicate that he had applied himself to the civil and canon 
Jaw ; and from his writings, it certainly appears that he un¬ 
derstood both. He Bnished his studies at Padua, where he 
resided some years, and procured himself to be ordained 
priest, and became a preacher, with what success is not 
known. His mind appears to have been perverted or con¬ 
fused by.the reading of Aristotle, Averroes, Cardan, and 
Pompouacios, who became his favourite guides. His ad¬ 
miration of Aristotle was such, that he calls him the god 
of philosophers, the dictator of human nature, and the 
sovereign pontiff of the sages.’* The system of Aver roes, 
which is hut a branch of that of Aristotle, was so highly 
approved of by him, that he recommended it to his scho¬ 
lars at their hrst entrance upon the study of philosophy. 
He styles Poenponatius Ida “ divine master," and bestow$ 
great encomiums upon hvs works. He studied Cardan very 
much, and gives him the character of “ a man of great 
sense, and not at all affected with superstition/* It is sup¬ 
posed that he derived from these authors those inhdel doc¬ 
trines which he afterwards endeavoured to propagate. Fa¬ 
ther Mersenc assures us, that Vanini, before he was exe¬ 
cuted at Toulouse, confessed to the parliament, that at 
Naples he had agreed with thirteen of his friends to travel 
throughout Europe, for the sake of propagating atheUm, 
and that France had fallen to his share i but this is very 
improbable, as the president Gramond, who was upon the 
spot, says nothing of such a scheme in his account of Va- 
eini’s trial and execution. It is more 'll? robable, that hla 
inclination to travelling, or perhaps the hopes of procuring 
an agreeable settletnenc, led him tq the several places 
through which be passed; and that be spread his singular 
sentiments according as be bad opportunity. 

It has been remarked that we have very few dates in the 
biography of Vauini. We can only therefore say generally 
that, after he had commenced his travels, he went through 
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part of Germany ancJ the Low Coiintrie^^ to Geneva, «and 
Uience to Lyons; whence, having presumed to vent hU 
irreligious notions, under the pretext of teaching philoso^ 
phy, he was obliged to fiy. Ha passed over into England, 
and in 1614 was at London, where he was imprisoned for 
nine and forty days, well prepared,^* says he, with that 
air of devotion which runs through all his writings, to re¬ 
ceive the crown of martyrdom, which kn longed for with all 
the ardour imaginable," Being set at liberty, he repassed 
the sea, and tool^ the road to Italy. He first stopped at 
Genoa, and undertook lo teach youth; but, it being dis¬ 
covered that he hail iidn’icd pernicious notions into their 
minds, he was forced to abandon that city. lie then re¬ 
turned to Lyons, whore he endeavoured to gain the favour 
of the ecclesiastics by a pretended confutation of Cardan 
and other atheistical writers, in which he artfully contrived, 
by the weakness of bis arguments, to give his opponents 
the advantage* lids work was printed at Lyons, tu 1615, 
8i^o, under the title of Ainpbitheatruin mLarna: Provi- 
dentiee Divino-Magicum, Dhristiano-Physteum, necnon As- 
trologo-Catbolicum, ad versus vetares J^hilosopUos Alheos, 
Epiciireos, Peripateticos, Sloicos. Autore Julio C^sare 
Vaiiino, FbiLusnpho, Tbeologo, ac Juris utriusque Doc^ 
tore;" dedicated to the count cle Castro, the protector of 
his family and his benefactor; and it so far imposed on the 
Jtcensers of books, as to receive tht^ir approhatiou. But 
Vanini being apprehensive that his arthice might be de¬ 
tected, svent again into Italy; where being accused of re¬ 
viving and propagriting his former impieties, he returned 
to Kranctf, and became a monk in the convent of Guienne, 
and from this he is said to have been banished for imnio- 
rality. He then retired to Paris, where be endeavoured to 
introduce himself to Robert Ubaldini, the pope’s nuncio ; 
and, in order to make hii coutt to him auci the clergy in 
general, undertook to write an apology for the council of 
Trent. He procured likewise several friends, and had ac¬ 
cess to the maresclial de Bass otn pier re, who made him his 
chaplain, and gave him a pension of two hundred crowns. 
Upon this account, he dedicated to him his ** Dialogues," 
which were printed at Paris in 1616, 8vo, with this title, 
Julii Csesaris Vaniiii, Neapolltfuii, Theologi, FhiJosophij 
& Juris utriusque Doctori^, de admirandis Naturee Reginae 
Deiseque Morudium arcanis, libr'i quatuor." This work 
likewise was printed with the king’s privilege, and the ap- 
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pmbatioti of three learned doctors, either from careless¬ 
ness or t|;nota:icc. In his Amphithcamim” he had takeu 
some pains to ili^gtiisc Jiis irreligion ; but in these ** Dia¬ 
logues/’ his seiiiiioems are too obvious^ aiul not withstand- 
uig tbeir having escaped the censors of the press, ihe fa¬ 
culty uf the Sorbonne soon discovered their tendency^ and 
condemned them Jo the landing himself now be¬ 

come generally obnoxious, and in consequence reduced to 
poverty, he is said to have written to the pope, iltat, If 
he had not a good benelice soon bestowed upon him, he 
wouki in three months^ time overturn the whole Christian 
religion/* but although it is not impossible that Vaniui 
miglit Liavc written such a letter for the amusenient of hb 
friends, it is scarcely credible that he should have sent it 
to Rome. AV'hatever may be in this, it is certain that he 
quitted Paris in 1617, and returned to Toulouse; where 
be soon infused his impious notions into the minds of his 
scholars, in the course of his lecturer on physic, philo¬ 
sophy, and divinity^ This being discovered, he was pro¬ 
secuted, and cundetiiiied to be burnt to death, which sen¬ 
tence was executed KcU t!>, 1619. Graiimnd, presjdejjt of 
the parliament of'I'oidonse, gives us the fallowing account 
of his death- About the same time, Feb. 1619, by order 
of the juLrliamcui of Toulouse, was condemned to death 
LucUio Vaiiiui, who was esteemed an arch-heretic wittk 
many persons, but whom 1 always looked upon as an 
atheist. TItis wretch pretended to be a physician, but in 
reality was no other than a seducer of youth. He laughed 
at every thing sacred : he abominated the incarnation of 
our ijaviour, and denied the being of a God, ascribing alL 
things to chance'. He adored nature, as the cause of all 
beings: this was bis principal error, whence all the rest were 
derived ; and he had the boldness to leach it with great 
obstinacy at Toulouse. He gained many foltowers among 
the younger sort, whose foible it U to be taken with any 
thing that appears extraordinary and daring, Beirjg cast 
into prison, be pretended at first to be a catholic ; and by 
that means deferred bis punishment. He was even just 
going to be set at liberty, for want of suiHcient proofs 
against him, when Franconi, a man of birth and probity, 
deposed, that Vanini had, often, in his presence, dt^nied 
the existence of God, and scoffed at the mysteries of the 
ChrUtian religion. Vanini, being brought before the se- 
jpate, and asked what his thoughts were concerning the 
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existence of a God f answered, that * he adored with^the 
church'a God in three persons,* and that * Nature evi-*. 
dentljr demonstrated the being of a'deitj and, seeing by 
chance a atraw on the ground, he took it up, and stretching 
it forth, said to the judges, * Tins straw obliges me to 
confess that there is a God;* and he proved afterwards very 
amply, that God was the author and creator of all things, 
nature being incapable of creating any thing. But all this 
he said through vanity or fear, rather than an inward coiv-' 
viction ; and, as the proofs against him were convincingr 
be was hy sentence of pariiatnent condemned to die, after 
they bad spent six months in preparing things for a hearing* 

I saw him in the dung^cart, continues Gramond, when he 
was carried to execution, making sjport with a friar, whO' 
was allowed him in order to reclaim him from his obstinacy* 
YaninL refused the assistance of the fria^ and insulted even 
our Saviour in these words, * He sweated with weakness 
and fear in going to suffer death, and 1 die undaunted.'- 
T^ls profligate wretch had no reason to say that he died 
undauntod: 1 saw him entirely dejected, and making a 
very ill use of that philosophy of which he so much boasted^ 
At the time when he was going to be executed he had,u 
horrible and wild aspedt; his mind w&h urleasy, and he 
djscQYered in all his expressions the utmost anxiety; though 
from time to time be cried out tliat he * died like a philo¬ 
sopher.* Before the fire was applied to lUa wood-pile, he 
was ordered to put out bis tongue, that it might be cutoifp} 
which be refused to do; nor could the execuiioner take 
^ hold of it but with pincers. There never was heard a more 
dreadful shriek than he then gave ; it was like tlic bellow^ 
ing of an ox. Hh body was consumed in the flames, ;aTrd 
his ashes thrown into the azr. 1 saw him in prlion^^ and.at 
his execution ; and likewise knew him before he wat 
rested* He had always abandaned himself to the 
cation of his passionsj and lived in a very irregular manaerl 
When hU goods were seized there was found a great toad 
alive in a large crystal bottle full of water. Whereupon 
was accused of witchcraft; but he answered, that that 
being burned, was a sure antidote against^ all mortal and 
pestHential diseasei* While he wasih prison he pretended 
to be a catholic, and went ofteir to the sacrament; bu^ 
when he foiuid there were no hopes of escaping, he threw 
oiT the maaki and died as he had lived] 
Vanini has not been without his apologists, wKo have 
VOL. XXX. H 
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cotisidei^ him rather as a victim to bigotry and envy^ tbvfl 
at a martyr to impiety and atheism, Tliey even go so far 
as to raamtain that neither hit life nor his writings were to 
absurd or blasphemous as to entitle him to the character of 
a despiser of God and reUgtoti. The afgumenU of these 
apologUts may be found in Buddeus's “ Theses de AiheU- 
ino et Superstitionei" in Arp's “ Apologia pro Vatiioo/* 
1712, and in Heister's “ Apologia pro medicis/' The life 
ofVanini has been written several times; but that by M* 
Durand, etititled Yta et les Sentimeiis de Lucilio 
niai/* and printed at Hotterdam, 1727, in 12 mo, comprises 
every thing which has been said of him, but by no 
jufttihei the zeal of his apologists. An English translation 
of Durand was published in 173Q.‘ 

VAN LOO (John Baptist), a portrait^painter, brother 
to Cai^o Vantoo, wa« born at Aix, in Provence, about 1684. 
He distinguished hirnseIf eminently in historic and portrait 
painting,< both which he studied at Rome, and became 
painter to the king of Sardinia, in whose service he realized 
a considerable fortune ; but lost it all in the Mississippi, 
going to Paris in tlie year of that bobble. In 1TS7 he 
came to England with bis son. His first works were the 
portraits of Cibber and Mac Swiniiey; the latter, whose 
long silver grey hairs were very picturesque contributed 
much to give the new painter reputation, and,he very 
aooti bore away the chief business of London from every 
other painter, and introduced a beUer style than was then 
known. He died at Provence, whither he had retired for 
the benefit of the air, in April 1746. Louis Michael Van-i 
loo, ’first painter to the king of Spain, and Charles Philip 
Vaploo, painter to the king of Prussia, were sons and pu¬ 
pils of the above-mentioned, and have with eclat supported 
the name.* 

VANLOO (Charles), brother to the preceding, was 
bora at Nice, Feb. 15, |705. He went to Turin with hie 
brother John in 1712, and thence to Home in 1714, He 
leamt from hi* brotlwr the fint elements of design; and, 
hy hi* constojstly studying the antique, and the works'of 
the greatest masters, he lud ihe foundation of his futare^ 
fiune. He came to Paris with hi* brother in 1719, and tti 

1723 gained the academy** fint medal for design; in the 

* 
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jeor following he carried the tint prize for punting; and 
departed again for Home in 1727* He returned to Tuna 
in 173where he painted many historical pieces with sue* 
ceis for tbe king of Sardinia. The nestt year he married 
Signora Soimnit] who was celebrated for singing and know¬ 
ledge of music, but more celebrated for the private virtues 
of domestic life* ^ In 1734 be returned ip Paris, and the 
year following was received into tbe academy. In 1749 
he was chosen for the direction of the royal eleves. In 1751 
he was honoured with the order of St* Michael, and in 1762 
named hrst painter to the king, and died in 1765* Hi* 
principal pertormances are in the churches of Paris, aad 
are much admired* * 

VAN MANDER (Charx.es), another eminent artist, was 
born at Meulebeke, a small dist^^nce from C our tray, in 
1548, and was successively the disciple of Lucas de Heere, 
at Ghent, and Peter Vlcrick, at Courtray; but bis prin* 
cipat knowledge in the art of painting tvas acquired at 
Rome, where be studied for three years. There he de<- 
signed after the antiques, and the curious remains of Bo* 
mat! magnificence i the temples, baths, ruinous theatres, 
sepulchiui monuments and their decorations, and, in short, 
every elegant and noble object that invited his attention. 
He abo studied after nature in the environs of Korney 
sketchiEvg every scene tliat pleased bis imagination, or could 
aflbrd him materials for future compositions in the land* 
scope<styte } and having practised to paint with equal free* 
dotn in fresco and in oil, he executed several historical 
works as well as landscapes, for the cardinals aiM nobility 
of Rome, with extraordinary approbation* 

At his return to bis own country he was received with 
unusual respect, and soon after painted the representation 
of tbe Terrestrial Paradise, which procured him great 
honour, and a picture of the Deluge^ which was highly 
applauded for the composition and expression, as it de*- 
scribed all the passions bf grief, fear, terror, horror, and 
despair, with a sensible and affecting variety* In general 
he was esteemed a good painter gf landscape; the choice 
in his trees was judicious, his figures were i^ll designed, 
bis colouring was agreeable, and bis compost cion full- of 
spirit; though, in the advanced part of hit fife be appearod 
to have ioiuewbat of tbe mannerist. This artist distiu* 
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guUhed bimtelf not only as a painter, but at a v^riber. H« 
compoaed tragedies ami comedies, which were acted with 
applause; and, what is very uncommon, he painted also 
the decorations of the theatre. At Haerlem he introdfuced 
an academy, to diffuse among hb countrymen a'taste for 
the lurian masters; and the world U indebted eminently 
to Van Mander for searching out, and transmitting topos. 
ferity, the charactci's and merits of so many memorable 
artKts as are comprised in bb Lives of the Painters/' He 
died in 1605, aged fifty-erght, ‘ 

VANNI (ITrancis), an eminent painter was born at 
5iena, in 15G3, the son of a painter who was in no great 
reputation, and received his earliest instruction in the 
school of Arc hail goto Sabmbetii; but when he waa twelve 
years old he travelled to Boiogna, and there studied for 
two years under the direction of Passerotti. ,Yet Endingm 
himtclf an impatient desire to see the celebrated antiques, 
and the works of Hnphael, he went to Home, and placed 
himself with Giovanni da Vecchia. By the precepts of 
that master, his proficiency was extraordinary ; so that bit 
performances not only extorted applause from the ablest 
judges, but also excited the jealousy and envy of Giosep- 
pitio, who was instructed in the same schooL Having thq« 
esUtbllsbed his taste, he returned to his native city, where 
he studiously contemplated the paijitinga of Baroccio, and 
tfo highly admired them, that he preferred the style and 
manner of that master to all others, imitated him with suo^ 
cess; and^ was generally esteemed to be no way infertor. 
Yet he profited aftervi^ards by sLodytng the compositions of 
Correggio. He was principally engaged in grand works 
for the churches and convents at Siena and at Home. To 
the latter of those cities he was invited by pope Clement 
VIJL and, by order of that pontiff, he painted in the 
church of St, Peter an incomparable design, representing 
Simon the sorcerer reproached by St. Peter; for which 
perforoumce he received the honour of knighthood. He 
undoubtedly had an excellent genius; his invention was 
ffhitful and ready, bis style of compoiition truly fine, and 
his desigh correct. His manner of colouring was bold, 
lirely, and beautiful; his penciling tender and delicate; 
«iid tfae,iurior his head* were remarkably graceful. The' 
moftt cupittl works of Vinni ere at Siena, Rome, Pita, attd 

1 PilkififWii, by Fuivli* 
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PittQia; among which are metitioned a Crucifixion^ a Flight 
into Egypt, the Wise Men’s offering to Christ, and the Mar« 
riage of St. Catherine, all of them esteemed adniirable. 
He died in 16 lO, aged forty-seven*' , 

^ VAN SWfETEN (Gerahd), one of the most celebrated 
physicians of the last century, and who attained the highest 
hoDOiirs in his profession, was born at Leyden, May 7, 
1700, of a very ancient family, which had furnished many 
distinguished characters for tlie state, the bar, and the 
army. He had tlie misfortune to Jose his parents at a time 
when their affection viould have been of most importance 
to him, and felt into the hands of tutors'who took very 
little care of his property, and less of his education. This 
last, howei^er, became early hb own concern, and a thirst 
for knowledge led him to form a succesi^ful plan. After 
studying thc^classics at Leyden, he went in 1716 to Lou^ 
vain, where, after a course of philosophy for two yeari, he 
was admitted into the drst class, and his masters would have 
been glad to have detained him that he might become a 
farther ornament to their university; but he had by ihit 
time dxed his choice on medicino us a profession, and 
therefore returned to Leyden, wdiere he placed himself 
under the illustrious Boerhaavc. Van Swieten was not 
more happy in such a master than Boerhaave was indirect* 
ing the studies of a pupil who soon projnised to extend his 
favourite science. After seven years* study here. Van 
Swieten, in 172received his doctor's degree, and Boer- 
h&am, notwithstanding the disparity of years and of fame, 
chose him for his friend, and discerned in him bis future 
successor. 

Van Swieten’s course of study was such as kid a solid 
foundation for bis future fame. He began by tracing the 
fundamental principles of the healing art to their origin in 
writings of the most eminent authors of antiquity, and 
eiramined wilh hittorical precision the progress of improve¬ 
ment through every age, distinguishing what was conjec- 
tufftl aud temporary from what was founded on tiie basis of 
expertence, and permanent; and during this extensive 
€ourie of reading, he was content to abstract himself from 
pleasures of society, and even abridged himself of the 
necessary hours of sleep and refreshment, until his faithful 
prteseptor admonished him against an excess wliich woidd 
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iajure his healthy and disappoint bim of the object he wished 
to attain. Such, however, was the progress be niufe, that 
at the age of twenty-five be was justly clawed among the 
Sotvans of Europe. 

After he had taken hU doctor^fl degree he continned to 
attend Boerhaave^s lectures for about twenty years, and 
haring within this period been himself appointed a pro- 
' fewer, hb fame and ulents brought a vast addition to the 
Dumher of medical students at Leyden, who came froin 
Germany, France, and England, to what was then the 
greatest and perhaps the only school of medicine in £u* 
rope. Celebrated as the school of Leyden was, however, 
from the joint labours of Boerfaaave and Van Swieten, it 
was at last disgraced in the person of the latter. His grow* 
ing reputaiLon excited the envy of some of his contempo¬ 
raries, who having nothing else to object, took the mean 
advantage of bis being a Roman catholic, and insisting 
that the law should be put in force, obliged him to resign 
an office which he had filled with so much credit to the 
unlveivky. Van Swicten submitted to this treatment with 
dignified contempt, and being now more at leisure, began 
his great work, bis Conimentaries on Boerhaave's Aphorisms, 
the first volume of which was finished, and the second 
yearly «o, when the empress Maria Theresa invited him to 
her court j and although he felt some reluctance at quitting 
the studious life he had hitherto led, he could not with 
propriety rigect the offer, and accordingly arrived at Vi* 
enna in June 1745. Here he was appointed first physician 
to the court, with a handsome 'establiahmeni;, and some 
time after the dignity of baron was conferred upon tiitn. 
How well he merited these honours, the favourable change 
effected by him in the state of medical science sufficiently 
proved. He was now in the prime of life, and perhaps 
lew men in Europe were better qualified, by extent of 
knowledge, to lay the foundation for aschool ofmedidne. 
He was not only thoroughly versed in every branch of me* 
dicine, in bouny, anatomy, surgery, chemiitryv &c. but 
was well acquainted with most of the European languages. 
l{e was a good Greek and Latin scholar, and wrote the 
latter with ease and elegance, and in bis lectum wu fi:e* 
quently faappy in bis quotations from the Greek and Latin 
luissici. He was also well versed in ail the branchea of 
mathematics, and natural philosophy; and had paid no 
little attention to divinity, law, politics, and history. Such 
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vtuiniiientB procured him the con6Jeoce of his sov^reign^ 
w^bom he easily prei'aiied upon to rebuild the uniTersity of 
Vienna in an elegant style^ and with every accommodiatioii 
for the pursuit of the different sciences. The botanical 
garden was enlarged, and the keeping of it given to M, 
Langier; and a ciinical lecture was established in one of 
the principal hospitals by M. De Haen, It was in 1746 
that Van Swieten hm began to execute his plan for re¬ 
forming the study of medicine in the university of Vienna, 
by giving lectures in the vestibule of the imperial library; 
and when his business as first physician increased, he called 
in the aid of able professors who underslood hts views; 
among whom were the celebrated Storck and Crant;e* 
Having been appointed keeper of the imperial library, hit 
first measure was to abolish a barbarous law that had long 
been in forc^ which prohibited any person from making 
notes or extracts from any of the books* Van Swieten, on 
the contrary, laid the wliole open to the use of readers, and 
provided them with every accommodation, and ample per- ^ 
mission to transcribe what they pleaded* He also pre¬ 
vailed on the empresa to increase |he salaries of the pro¬ 
fessors of the university, and to provide for the education 
of young men of talents. He was hiotself a most liberal 
patron to such as stood in need of this aid, and employed 
his whole induence in their favour; and be lived to pro¬ 
mote the interests of learning in general throughout the 
Austrian dominions to an extent hitherto unknown. 

Amidi^tail his engagements he enjoyed good health until 
1769, whe[i he perceived symptoms of decay ; it was not; 
however, until 1772 that his constitution visibly declined, 
and a mortificatjon in one of bis toes coming on proved fa¬ 
tal June LSth of that year, in the seventy-third year of hia 
age* Such was the respect of his royal mistress, that abe 
visited him several times during his illness, and saw him 
only a few hours before his death, when she shed tears at 
the near prospect of that event. He died at Schonbrun, 
and bis corpse was brought to Vienna, and interred in the 
chapel of the Augusttnes, and a statue was placed in the 
university to his memory* Eew persons indeed have re¬ 
ceived more honouvs* At the time of his death he bore the 
titles of commander of the royal order of St* Stephea, 
counsellor, first physician, royal librarian, president of the 
censors of books; vice-president of the Imperial and royal 
commissfOj^of studies; perpetual director of the faculty of 
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medicine^ and a member of aU the principal Hteravy wo* 
cieties of Europe, and, among tbeae, of our Royal Sociely, 
into which he was cbofien in 1749, He married' in 1129, 
and had two sona and two daughters. One of hit toni, 
GeOFFRF.Y Baron Van Swieten, died in March J803 ; he naa 
commander of the order of St* Stephen, and director of the 
Imperial library, and was, some years since, the imperial 
envoy at the court of DerUit, He bequeathed bis library 
(including a very considerable musical collection) to the 
university of Vienna. 

The work, which amidst all the changes of medical 
theory, must ever preserve the memory of Van Swieten, was 
his ** Gommentaria in H* Boerhaave Aphorismos,’* 1743, 
&c. 5 vol. 4to. This has been often reprinted, and Irani* 
Jated into French, German, and English. He wrote alsp 
** Description abregde dcs maladies qui regnent commune^' 
mentdansles armies,” Vienna, 1759, 8vo,' 

VANUCCL See PERUGINO, and SARTO. 

VAN ODEN (Lucas), an eminent landscape-painter, 
was born at Antwerp in 1595, and learned the art of paint¬ 
ing from his father; but he derived his chief excellence 
from a diligent observation of nature. Every hour that was 
not employed at his easel was spent abroad in the fields, 
where be noticed, with curious exactness, the variety of 
appearances perpetually occurring from the dawn to the 
evening over the face of nature. He watched the different 
effects of tight on different objects, nor suffered any inci¬ 
dent to escape his observation* His pictures are agreeably 
pencilled, and the distant objects in particular delicately 
touched. So perfectly was his style of colouring suited to 
that of Rubens, that this great painter often bad recourse 
to him in finishing the back-grouuds of his pictures, par¬ 
ticularly when they consisted of landscape. Strange en¬ 
graved two of these, in which the Bgures are by Rubens, 
There are also several etchings by Vanudeti, in a spirited 
* and masterly style, and among them a set of landscapes, 
small plates, length-ways, inscribed ** Lucas Vauuden 
pinx. inv* et fee.” He died about 1663^, He had a bro¬ 
ther, Jacques Vanuden, also a painter, and in bis manner, 
but far inferior to Lucas.* 

> £I«7i Dkt Hitt, de Medcciite. — Snicker's PuicoUieci Viror. Illuit., 
!pe«u X. 

* Argcntjlle, tq 1» llL^Filkip^opi. 
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VARCHl (BEKEi>icl]t an Italian bistot-iaiij poet, and 
critic, was born at Florence iti 1502* Mis father, a law¬ 
yer, placed Mm with a master, who reported that he was not 
fit for lifterature, and advised him to breed the hoy up to 
niercbaiidUe. He was accordingly sent to a counting-^ 
house, and there his masters discovered that he never was 
without a book, and minded uDthingbut reading. His fa¬ 
ther then, after examining him, found that he had been 
deceived by the sc bool-master, and determined to give bU 
son a learned education, and for that purpose sent him to 
Padua aod Pisa* Unfortunately, however, he prescribed 
the study of the law, which Varchi relished as little aa 
commerce; and although, out of filial respect, he went 
through the usual courses, he immediately, on his father's 
death, relinquished both the study and practice of the law, 
and determined to devote all his attention to polite litera¬ 
ture. In this he acquired great reputation; but when 
FloEence become distracted by civil commotions, be joined 
the party in opposition to the Medici family, and was ba¬ 
nished. During his exile he resided at Venice, Padua, 
and Bologna, where his talents procured him many friends; 
and hts works having dilfuscd bis reputation more widely, 
Cosmo de MedteU bad tlie geaeroslty to forgive the hosti¬ 
lity he had shewn to his family, and, respecting him as a 
man of letters, recalled him home, and appointed him his 
historiographer. In this capacity he recommended him to 
write the history of the late revolutions in Florence. All 
this kindness, accompanied with a handsome pension, pro¬ 
duced a great change in die mind of the republican Var- 
chi, who became now the equally zealous advocate of 
monarchy. As soon as he had finished a part of it, he 
submitted it to the inspection of hia patron,^ and sotne co¬ 
pies were taken of it* These being seen by soma persons 
who suspected that he would make free with their cha¬ 
racters, or the-characters of ibeir friends, they conspired 
to assassinate the apostate author, as they thought him; 
and having one night attacked him, left him weltering in his 
hlood, but hia wounds were not mortal; and although it is 
said he knew who the assassins were, he declined appearing 
against them. He was, however, so much affected by the 
affair, that he embraced the ecclesiastical profession, and 
obtained some preferment* He died at Florence in 1565. 
His history, which extends from 1527 to 1538, was T|oi 
published until 1721, at Cologne, and reprinted at Leyden 
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1733; but both these places are wrongs as botb editions 
were published juItHly. There h a recent edition^ MilaDf 
]S03^ 5 volsp iSirc). The style^ like tljiitofall bisworlcsj is 
pure and elegant^ though a little too much elaborated* The 
facta^ of coui'sc^ are strongly tinctured with an attacbment 
to the house of Medici, 

Varela was a man of extensire literature, and particu¬ 
larly excelled in cniicism, grammar, and the classics; nor 
wa^t he unact^uainted with piulusophy, law^, morals, and the 
fine arts* lie published many orations, delivered in the 
Florantine academy, and wrote some poetry, greatly ap¬ 
plauded in liis lime* But his chief merit lay in the 
elegance of Ins Italian style, which is still reckoned a 
Q)odeJ, His principal philological work is his ** L*Erco- 
Jano/' a dialogue on language, one object of .which is to 
prove that the Italian ought to be called the Florentiae 
language, an npiniou which has been successfully opposed*^ 

VARENIUB (B^aNAltD), a Dutch pliystcian, is known 
in literary bistury as the author of a System pf Univer¬ 
sal Geography," whlclt was accounted an excellent and 
eompreheusive work, and was written originaUy in Latin, 
and printed at Amsterdam in 1 <j 50* It was re-pubJished at 
Cambridge in 1G72, with great improvements, by sir Isaac 
T^'ewton; and in 1712, on the recommendation of Dr* 
JBeiitley, by Dr. Jurim It was afterwards translated into 
English by Dr. Shuw, and illustrated with additional notei 
and cupper-plates, 2 vols, Hvo; and'in this form has gone 
through ftereral editions. We have besides a curious de¬ 
scription of Japan and the kingdom of Siam, in Latin, by 
this author, printed at Cambridge, 1673, Svm Vareulus 
died in 1660, hut we have no particulars of his life.* 

VAlllGNON (Peteh), a celebrated French mathemati¬ 
cian and priest, was born at Caen in 1654. He was the 
son of an architect in middling circumstances, but bad a 
college education, being intended for the church* Having 
accidentally met with a copy of Euclid’s ElemejiU, he was 
inclined to study it, and this led him to the works of Des 
Cartes, which confirmed his taste for geometry, and be 
eVen abridged him seif of the necessaries of life to purchase 
books which treated on this science. What contributed to 
lieighten this passion in him was, that he studied in private: 

* TinbcKCbh—Nic*rdn, vtit JtXXVl,—Suit Onomut. 

* Dtd. HbU'—Etof, Diet. Hist, de Medecine. 
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for hw relations obsemng that the hooka he studied were 
not such as were commonly used by others, strongly op^ 
posed his application to them; and as there was a necessity 
for hit being an ecclesiastic, he continued his theologtcsUtu- 
dies/yet not entirely sacH he in g bis faTOurite subject to them. 

At this time the Abb6 St. Pierre, who studied philoso* 
phy in the same college, became acquainted with him* A 
taste in common for rational subjects, whether physics or 
metaphysics, and continued idisputations, formed the bonds 
of their friendship, and they became mutually serviceable 
to each other in their studies. The abb^, to enjoy Varig- 
non^s company with greater ease, lodged in the same 
house with him ; and being in time more sensible of hU 
merit, be resolved to give him a fortune, that he might 
fully pursue his inclination^. Out of only IS hundred livres 
a year, which he had himself, he conferred 300 of them 
upon Varignon; and when determined to go to Paris to 
study philosophy, he settled there in J636, with M. Varig* 
non, in the suburbs of St. Jacques. There each studied 
in bU own way; the abb^ applying himself to the study of 
men, manners, and the principles of govern pi en t; whilst 
Varignon was wholly occupied with the mathematics. Fon-^ 
tenelie, who was their countryman, often went to see 
them, sometimes spending two or three days with them. 
They had also room for a couple of visitors, who caiira 
from the same province. “We joined together,” says 
Fdhtenelje, ''with the greatest pleasure. We were young, 
full of the first ardour for knowledge, strongly united, and, 
what we were not then perhaps disposed to think so great 
a happiness, little known, Varignon, who had a strong 
constitution, at least in his youth, spent whole days in 
study, without any amusement or recreation, except walk¬ 
ing sometimes in fine weather. I have heard him say, 
that in studying after supper, as be usually did, he was 
often surprised to hear the clock strike two lu the morning; 
and was much pleased thit four hours rest were sufEcieut 
to refresh hint. He did not leave his studies with that 
heaviness which they usually create; nor with that weari¬ 
ness that a long application might occasion. He left off 
gay and lively, filled with pleasure, and impatient ^to re¬ 
new ic« la speaking of mathematics, he would laugh 
freely, that ii seemed as if he had studied for diverstoa. 
No condition was so much to be envied as his; his life wii 
n continaal enjoyment, delighting in quietness.’' 
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in the solitary suburb of St« Jacques, he formed bowevef 
a connection vrith many other learned men ; as Du Hamel; 
Du Verney, De la Hire, Du Verney often ashed 
assiftance in those parts of anatomy connected witb me¬ 
chanics : they examined together the positions of tbO'hniA- 
clcs, and their difections ^ hence Varignon learned a gecd 
deal of anatomy from Du Verney, which he repaid by the 
application of mathematical reasoning to that subject. At 
IJBPgtb, in 1687, Varigiion made himself known to the pub¬ 
lic by a Treatise on New Mechanics/^ dedicated to the 
Academy of Sciences. His thoughts on this subject were, 
In effect^ quite new. He discovered truths, atid laid open 
their sources. In this work, he demonstrated the necessity 
of an equilibrium, in such cases as it happens in, though 
the cftusc of it is not exactly known. This discovery Va- 
rlgnon made by the theury of compound motions, and his 
treatise was greatly admired by the mathematicians, and 
procured the author two considerable places, the one of 
geometrician in the Academy of Sciences, the other of 
professor of mathematics in the college of Mazarine, to 
which be was the first person raised. 

As soon as the science of infirtitesimals appeared in the 
world, Varignon became t>ne of its most early cultivators. 
When that sublime and beautiful method was aitacked/ih 
the academy itself (for it could not escape the fate of -all 
innovations] he became one of its most zealous defenders^ 
and in its favour lie put a violence upon his natural charad- 
ter, which abhorred all cententjon. He sometimes 'la¬ 
mented, that this dispute had interrupted hmi in his 
qnines into the Integral Calculation so far, that it would be 
difficult for him to resume his disquisition where he bad 
left it offi He therefore sacrificed Inhnitesiniak to the 
Interest of Itihmtesimals, and gave up the pleasure and 
glory of making a farther progress in them when called 
upon by duty to undertake their defence. All the printed 
volumes of the Academy hear witness to his application and 
industry. Bis works are never detached pieces, but c^dtn- 
plete thedrics of the laws of motion, central forces, vnd 
the resistance of mediums to motion. In these h^ sfaked 
aueb use of bis rntes, that nothing escapes him that has 
My connection with the subject he treats. In all tna wc^kl 
he -makes k his chief care to place every thing in-the 
clearest light; he never consults his ease by declining to 
take the trouble of being methodical, a trouble much 
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greater than that of composition itself; nor does he endea^ 
tour to acq^tiire a reputation for profoundiiess} by leaving 
a great deal to be guessed by the reader. He learned the 
history of mathematics, not merely out of curiosity, but 
beeaiite he was desirous of acr^uiring knowledge from every 
quarter. This historical knowledge is doubtless an orna¬ 
ment in a mathematician but it U an ornament which is 
by no means without its utility. 

Though Varignon’fi constitution did not seem easy to be 
impaired, assiduity and constant application brought upon 
him a severe disease in 170 3. was six months in dan¬ 
ger, and three years in a languid state, which proceeded 
from hif spirits being almost entirely exhausted. He said 
that sometimes when delirious with a fever, he thought 
himself in the midst of a forest, where all the leaves of the 
trees were covered with algebraical calculations. Con¬ 
demned by his physicians, his friends, and himself, to lay 
aside al) study, he could not, when alone in his chamber, 
avoid taking up a book of mathematics, which he hid as 
soon as he heard any person coming, and again resumed 
the attitude and behaviour of a sick man, which unfortu¬ 
nately he seldom had occasion to couiuerfeit. 

In regard to his character, Fontenelle observes, that it 
was at this time that a writing of his appeared, in which he 
censured Dr. Wallis for having advanced that there are 
certain spaces more than infinite, which that great geome¬ 
trician ascribes to hyperbolas- He maintained, on the 
contrary, that they were finite* The criticism was softoned 
with all the politeness and respect iniaghiable; but a criti¬ 
cism it was, though he bad whueii it only for himself. He 
let M, Carr^ see it, when he was in a state that icuclered 
him indifferent about things of that kind ; and that gentle- 
mau, influenced only by the iiiterest of the sciences, caused 
it to be printed in the memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, 
unknown to the author^ who thus made an attack against 
his inclination. 

He recovered from his disease; but the remenibraiiice of 
what he had suffered did not make him more prudent for 
the future. The whole impression of his Project for a 
New System of Mechanics,’^ having been sold off, he 
foAned a design to publish a second edition of it, or rather 
a work entirely new, though upon the same plan, but more 
OEtended. It must be easy to perceive how much learning 
he must have acquired iu the interval; but lie often com- 
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plained, that he wanted tiine^ though be was by no 
disposed to lose any* Frequent visits, either of French of 
of foreigners, some of whom went to see him that -they 
might have it to «ay that they had seen him, and others to 
consult him and improve by his conversation: worka^.tna- 
thematics, which the authority of some, or the friendship be 
had for others, engaged him to examine, and of which he 
thought himself obTlged to give the most exact account; & 
literary correspondence with all the chief mathematicians 
of Europe; all these obstructed the book be had under¬ 
taken* to write. Thus, s&ys his biographer, a man acquires 
reputation having a great deal of leisure time, and he 
loses this preoious leisure as sooti.as be has acquired repu¬ 
tation. Add to this, that bt$ best scholars, whether in the 
college of Mazarine or the Royal college (for he had a 
professor’s chair in both), so me times requested private 
^ lectures of him, which he could not refuse. He sighed for 
bis two or three months of vacation, for that was all the 
leisure time he bad in the year, and he could then retire 
into the country, where bis time was entirely his own* 

■ ^NotwitbstanJiiig his placid temper, in the latter part of 
his life he was involved in a dispute* An Italian monk, 
well versed in mathematics, attacked him upon the subject 
of tangents and the angle of contact in curves, such as they 
afe conceived lu the arithmetic of inhniieii; be answered 
by the last memoir he ever gave to the Academy, and the 
ooly one which turned upon a dispute* 

In the last two years of bis life be waa attacked with art 
asthmatic complaints This disorder increased every day,^ 
and all remedies wete inedectual* He did not, however, 
cease from any of his customary business; so that, after 
having hnished bis lecture at the college of Maxaritie, oti 
the 22d of December 1722, be died suddenly the following 
nigbu His character, says Fonteuelle, was as simple as 
his superior understanding could require* He was not apt 
to be jealous of the fame of others: indeed he was at the 
head of the French mathematicians, and one of the best in 
Europe. It must be owned, however, that when a new 
idea was offered to him, he was too hasty to object, and it 
wot freq^uently not easy to obtain from him a favourable 
attention. 

His works that were published separately, were, ^ 

1* "Projet d’une Nouvelle Mecfaanique,’’ Paris, 1687, 
4to. 2. " Des Nourdles conjectures sur la Pcianteur* 
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3. ** Nouvelle Mecbanicjue ou Statique/* 1725, 2 vqU. 4ta 
4* ** UnTmitc du Mouveinentet de JaMesure deiEaux Cout 
rant«s, &C.’^ 1725, 4to. 5, Eclaircissement sur L'Aualyse 
des iDfiniment^petus,^^ 4tQ. De Cahiers de Mathe- 

lafttiqtfA, ou Elemens deMatbematiques,*^ 173J. 7, ^^Uae 

Demonstration de l &possibility de la presence r6ei]edu Corps 
de Jesus Christ dans TEocharUte^^' printed in a collection 
entitled "Pieces fugitives surI*Eucharistic," published iu 
1730; an extraordinary thing for a mathematician to un¬ 
dertake to demonstrate; winch he does, as may be ex- 
pected^ not mathematically but sophistic ally. His '^Me¬ 
moirs'* in the volumes of the Academy of Sciences are ex¬ 
tremely numerous, and extend through almost all the vo¬ 
lumes down to the time of his death in 1722.' 

VARILLAS (AnthonyJ, a French writer, more known 
than etteemed for several histoneal werk^, was descended 
from a good family, and born at Gueret in 1624. After a 
liberal education, of which he made the proper advantage, 
he became a private tutor to some young persons of qua¬ 
lity ; and then went to Paris, where he was well received 
as a man of letters, and had access to tlie Dupuy's, whose 
house was the common rendezvous of the learned. He 
obtained afterwards a place in the kings* library, by hit 
interest with Nicolas Colbert, who was made librarian after 
the death of James Dupuy in 1655. Mr. Colbert, aftt^r^ 
wards minister of state, commissioned his brother Nicolas 
to find out a man capable of collating certain manuscripts. 
VartUat wu reconunended, and*had the abb^ of St. Real 
for hi* coadjutor; and band.ame pension* were aettted 
lapoii botbt But whether Variilaw was^ negligent and care¬ 
less, or had not a turn for this employment, he did not 
give flatisfactLOo, and was therefore dUmUsed from his em¬ 
ploy neut in 1662; yet had his pension continued till ]670i 
He then retired from the royal library, ami ^pont tlic .re¬ 
mainder of bis days in study, refusing, it is said, several 
advantageous offers. He Jived frugally and vvith ceconomy, 
and yet not through necessity, for his circumstances were 
easy* St. Come was the seat of his retirement; where he 
died June 9, L696, aged seventy-two* 

He wrote a great tmniber of works, chiefiy of the hislo- 
ricid kind ; and published, ai diderent times and in distliiot 
portioai^ a history of France, comprising a period of 174 

> toL StogfiL—MirtinV fhtlof.—Hattnu'* 
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jem under nine diflfereRt reigns, beginning with 
XL and ^dltig with Henry lU. He published also ** Lev 
Anecdote^de FJorence, ou I'Histoire secrette de la Maiien 
de Medlcit,-at the Hague,'* 1685, in l2mo; and, ** His* 
toire des Revolutions arrir^s en Europe en matiertfl^ Re^' 
Itgion/' Fans, 1G88, tnd ^ten reprinted. Variltai h^d 
some advantages of style to recommend him as an historian:;- 
be had likewise a pleasing manner of relating and setting 
off facts; and bis characters, though somewhat diffuse, are 
drawn with art, and for the most part appear curious and 
intei^stfng. Add to thb, that he abounds in anecdotes, 
and told Menage that, (jf ten things which he knew, he 
had learned mrio from conrersation*” He was also pro¬ 
fuse in his professions of sincerity; and was thought to have 
penetrated into the inmost recesses of the cabinet, and 
drawn forth a great deal of secret history fVom the nutee^' 
rons and important manu sc rip til which he pretends in his 
prefaces to have been ^Trom time to time communicated -to 
him* All this procured hini a vast reputation at first: his 
hooks were read wi|b eagerness; and such was the call for 
them, that the booksellers generally sent forth two editions^ 
hi different forms, at the same time. The public, however; 
were at length undeceived, and came to be convinced that 
the historical anecdotes, which Varillas put off for authen-^ 
tic facts, were wholly of his own inveution, notwithstanding 
his affected citations of titles, instructions, letters, me^ 
moirs, and relations, all of them imaginary. ■Ai his de¬ 
sign was to please rather than instrttiOit his readers, he 
omitted nothing which he thought might conduce to this* 
Thus he.charactetisQd persons he knew little of, as if he 
bad iived in the greatest familiarlEy with them; and gave 
particular reasons for all the. steps they took, as if be had 
been privy to their councils. Me advanced facts with the 
utmost confidence, which were scarcely probable i the air 
of politics, which runs through all hb writings, U romantic ; 
and every event, according to him, preceded from pre¬ 
meditation and design. Such is the opinion which hts own 
countrymen ^on (earned to give of his |]^tory of France," 
and "Florentine Anecdotes;” but hW^'^^History of the 
Revolutions in matters of Religion have happened 

ip Europe,” utterly ruined- hia^ reputatidn^ abroad, and 
pOfpd hiiD to the criticisms Of able^ men^ ifi' each cnutitiy ; 
of Burnet King, in England, Brunsmann in Deu- 

m'trfc, Fuffendorf and Seckendorf in Gennany, who copi*^ 
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oatlv detected exposed his fftUehoodi ind iQUrc|ire-^ 
■entatiQDs coQcemmg the state of religion in their 
tii^e coaotries^ end totxily. dettrowed the reputittiloh o^^ia 
work#** 

VAUPLI (Const 4NT1[7S}, «n able 'anatomist w«# born 
at Bologna in 1543 * He taugb^purg^y in bb native place,' 
until pope Gregory XllI* soon after hi# elevatioa id the 
pontiticate in. 1572 , inrited bim to Home, atid appointed 
him hi# first phyiiciafi. Here he lectured on anatomy, and 
atiquired very great reputatiotu, not only for hi* discoveriw 
in that branch, but for hi# skill in iithotooiy and other 
gical operations; and he promUed to have attained the hjgh« 
eiit rank iji hi# profession, when a (Sreoiatnre death deprired 
the world of his services* He died in 1575 , at tbekgc of 
thirty.two* The Pons yaroitif which still perpetuates hia 
nam^ and his othet discoveries in the teconoEny of the btmia 
and nerves, are contained in hU ** Anatomiia, liVe de reso* 
kuttone corporis humani, Jibri quatuor/* Padua, 1573 , 8 vo, 
and De Nervis opticis Epistola,** ibid. * 

VAUEO [MAacusTBaENTlus], usually styled the most 
learned of all the Romans, was born in the year of, Rome 
638, or 28 B*C* Hisjimineiise learning made him the ad* 
miration of his time; which yet was the most fiouriahing 
for arts and glory that Home ever knew* He was an inti¬ 
mate friend of Cicero j and hts friendship wa« confirmed 
and ijnmortal!zed by a mutual dedication of theit learned 
worltfl to each other* Thus Cicero dedicated hts ** Acade* 
inic Questions^' to Varro; and Varto dedicated bis Trea¬ 
tise on the Latin tongue” to Cicero, wlwi, in a Setter it| 
which he recommends him as quesior to Brutui,-a^isure# the 
commander, that he would find him perfectly qualified'for 
the post, and particularly itisUts upon hts good sense, hi# 
indi^erence to pleasure, and hi# patient perseverance in 
business. To these virtues he added unconmon abibuct, 
and large stores of knowledge, which qualified him for the 
highest offices of the state* He attached bimself to tW 
party of Pompey, and in the tinne of the triumvirate was 
proscribed with Cicero t and, though he escaped ^Ub his 
life, be suffered the loss of his library, and of hi# own wi-ic- 
iiiga; a loss which would be severely feU by oue who bad 
devoted a great part of his life to letters* Return nig, ac 

I NiCiiroii, Vof. V —^Uoreri^—IteAectiiSAi npou VitrilUt. iu Dr* Wd^ki,' 
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lengtb^ to Rome, be hit lut in literary leisure^ 
He dM in the T27th year of the city. Rial prose urntingt 
ivere eiKceedingly numerous^, and treated of various topics 
in antiquities, chronology, geography, natural and civil 
li^tory, philosophy, and criticism. He was, besidesija poet 
of tome distinction, and wrote in almost every Ictnd of verse. 
^Be IS said,to have been eighty when he'wrote his three 
boohs “ De Re Rustica,^' which are still extant. Five of 
hit. books ** De Lingua Latina/* which he addressed to Ci- 
Gpro, are also extant, and some fragments of hit works, par- 
tiuularly of his ** Menippeati ^Satires,''* which are medleys 
of proie and verse. Scaiiger has likewise collected some of 
E|U epigrams from among the '^Catalecta VirgitiU The 
first • edition of Varro De Lingua Latina'* is a quarto, 
sf^ltfaout date or place, but supposed to be Roine, 1471. 
There U a second, at Venice, 1474, 4to, and a third at 
Koine, 1474, foL His whole works, wUh the notes of Sea- 


tiger, Turnebus, &c. were printed by Henry Stephens, 
1573, Svo, reprinted 1581 ; but the former edition is tn 
greatest request among the curious, on account of a note 
of ScaUger*s, p. of the second part^ which was omitted 
iti the subsequent editions. VarroDe Re Rustica” is 
insoTted amotig the ** Auctores de Re Rustlca/* The use 
;iWiicb Virgil makes of this work in liU Georgies entities it 
to some respect; and it is amusing as giving u^i a notion of 
the agriculture of his time, and the method of laying out 
gurdeRO, and providing the luxUriei of the table, in which 
the Romans were pariicularly extravagant It contains 
■lany abaurditiea, however, and many of those remarks and 
fueicei of mformatioii which would now be thought a dis¬ 
grace to the meanest writer on agriculture. The rev, T. 
Owen^ of Queen*s college, Oxford, and rector of Upper 
Scudamore, iu Wiltshire, published a good translation of 
this work ia..l8&0, Bvo./ 

VARRD (Atauinos), was born about ten years after the 
preceding, at a small town near Narbonue. Though infi- 
Qitely below fhe Roman ip learningi he wat at least as good, 
if not a better poet; which jierbaps baa made Liltua GyraU- 
dus,. and other critics, confound them^ He composed many 
woffct in verse; some fragu^pts of wbich were cpUacted, 

those of ptbof ancient poets at Lyons, 
H is chief works were, *' A poem on the war with 
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Sequani, a people of and the ** Astranamtci/* 

wbich went under the name of Planciades the Giimmanoti. 
Rut the Argon am icf/* in four booki, vra» what gained 
hi^ the greatest reputation ; and though indeed nothing 
,btit a-translation of “Apollonius Rhoditii/' yet it has been 
liberally commended by Quintilian. Seneca alxO observet, 
that Virgilr had so gi>od an opinion of this author, that he 
sometimes inserted bin Teriies into hla works *' 

VASARI (George), an artist, though better known aa 
the biographer of his profession, was born at Arezzo, in 
1512, and was taught the rudiments of drawing by Ids fa>- 
ther, and the hrst principles of painting by William of Mafi-^ 
Bodies, a Frenchman, and a painter on gUss; but being 
taken to' Florence by cardinal da Cortuika, he improTed 
himself under Michael Angelo, Andrea del Sarto, and other 
eminent masters. By the cardinal be was introduced into 
the Medici family, but in 1527, when they were driven 
from Florence, he returned to his native city. Finding an 
epidemic disease prevailing there, he spent his time in the 
surrounding country, improving himself by painting sub^ 
jects of devotion for the farmers, Hla father unfortunately 
died of the contagion, and left a young family unprovided 
for. Vasari, to contribute more effectually to their sup¬ 
port, quitted the uncertnin profession of a palmer, and 
applied himself to the more lucrative trade of a guldamiih^ 
lu 1529, the civil war, wbicii then existed at Florence, 
obliged the goldsmiths* company to remove to Fisa: and 
there, receiving commissions to paint some pictures both 
in oil and in fresco, be was iikduced to resume bia former 
profession, and afterwards through life met with euoourmge^ 
ment, that left him neither motive nor desire to cliange. 
The dukes of Florenre and other dUtinguUhed persons 
were his liberal patrons, and he was constantly employed 
in works both profitable and honourable to himself. 

In 1544, by the friendship of Paul Jovius, be was rceom*. 
mended to make designs and paint a hall fur the cardinal 
Famese, in Rome., While he was eaecutmg-this work^ fa& 
attended the cardinal^s evening parties, which w^re fre-^» 
quented by men of genius. At one of these parties, Ju- 
viui, speaking of hit own uiuseuiii, arranged and embel¬ 
lished with inscriptions and portraits of illustrious inen,T 
said| “ that* it had hlways been hjs desire to add to it, and; 
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itisk^ bit book of eulogiumi tnora completf, by a trealiie 
on tha ceMrateJ artists, fron Cimabue down to kb own 
tisne f* and enlarge upon tbe Bubject with much general 
infiimiatiofY. Tbe cardinal then turned to Vasari, ana aaked 
liim “if be did not think that subject would make a tine 
workf** Vasari concurred with his eminence, but added, 
that would require tbe aisUtance of an artist to collate 
the noateriala, and arrange them in their proper order; for 
aithough Jovius displayed great knowledge in his obterva^ 
tiona, yet he had not been equally accurate in the arrange¬ 
ment of hia facta*^' “ Vou can then/* replied tiie cardinal, 
“ giTe him assiacance, which will be doing an essentid ser¬ 
vice to the aru.'* To pay a proper deference to so Batter¬ 
ing an opinion, be collect such materials as he thought ne- 
cwtary to the plau then suggested ; and the information he 
contributed was drawn up so much to Jovlus's satisfaction, 
that he recommended him to enlarge upon it, and make a 
more oomplete work, alleging his own want of leisure and 
capacity to do justice to such ao undertaking, Vasari, with 
relactance, consented; and with his own industry, and some 
assistance from others, he fulfilled his task; and, in 1550, 
published bii work in 2 vols^ entitled “ Vile de pin eccel- 
lanti Pitlori, Scultori, e ArchitettL*' fn 1571 he reprinted 
it in 3 vols» 4to, witb poriratts cut in wood, and with the 
addition of bis own life to the fifty-fifth year of hb age« 
The subsequent editions are, that of Boteari. Home, 1759-»- 
10, 3 vols, 4to, and those printed at Leghorn, 1767—72, 
7 TOls. 4Eo; at Sienna, 1791—£>8, 11 toIs. Bvo* 7'hcre U 
likewise one printed at Bologna in 1647, 3 voh. 4to, but 
not esteemed a good one. 

Vasari ^ed in 1574, and iti 1588 his nephew published 
a work to commemorate ar^d honour his uucie*a abilities, 
eutUled, “ Ragionamenti del Sig. CavaUere Georgto Va¬ 
sari pittore arebitetto sopra le inTenzioiii de Ini depitita 
in Ftorenaa nel palaxzo dl Loro Altezee Serenissime, Ac.** 
It u not hovrerer to painting that Vasari is indebted for bis 
present fiune, but to hia mUcellaneous work; which, though 
'orude and incorrect, afTords the men ample source of our 
ififorcniLtion concerning the painten of Italy before hts time, 
Cff contemporary with himself. As an artist be bg^ Ihtle 
origiflaKiy, and the extravagances of genius mark the most 
prfdotainatit feature of his style, ^ ^ 

i , I 
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VATABLUS, or GASTLSBLBD, (FfiAHcis,) mi- 
nent Hebrew scholar, waa bom at Gamoche in ^cardj, in 
the early part of the lixteenth century. In l5St he ma 
appointed regius professoi of Hebrew in the nnlfcutty 
of Paris, one of the royal professorships at that time founded 
by Francii J, and in this office gained the highest reputa¬ 
tion. Among his hearers were many learned Jews, who 
much admired his lectures, which were alt delivered ex¬ 
tempore, nor does he appear to have committed any qf 
them to writing. Some of his scholars, however, baring 
taken notes of his observations on the Old Testament^ 
bert Stetdiens made a collectioti of them, which he ^ded 
to Leo Juda's version of the Bible, printed at Paris in 154J. 
Of their accuracy no doubts have been entertained, although 
Stephens probably might correct what he thought the errors 
of the iranicribers. Vet as a protestant translation was 
joined to them, the doctors of divinity of the faculty of Paris 
condemned them, while those of Salamanca, with more li¬ 
berality, caused Vatablus’s Bible, for such tt was caUed, to 
be reprinted in Spain with afiprobation. Stephens wrote 
a defence of it against the ccn^iurcs of the Parisian divines, 
who, Dupin allows, were at that time not !»ufficient[y ac¬ 
quainted with the Hebrew language. 

Vatablus was an excellent Greek scholar, and translated 
some parti of Arlstotle^s works. He also assisted Clemeot 
Mofot in his poetical translation of the Psalms, by giving 
bim a literal version from the Hebrew. He bad the credit 
of being the restorer of the study of the Hebrew language 
in France, and taught many able acholars, particula^y 
Brentius and Merccrus (see MERCteR), who both succeeded 
bim in his professorship. He died March 16, 1^47,^^ 

VATPEL, or WATTEL, {Ewer de,) an eminent pub¬ 
licist, was the son of a clergyman of Neufchatel, where he 
was born April 25, 1714, After completing bis studies, he 
went to Berlin, where he became aeqaainted with some of 
the literati of that city, and thence to Dresden, and was iu- 
troduced to the of Poland and the elector of Saxoriy^ 
who received bim with great kindness, and lome'yean amr 
be waa appoidted privy*council]or to the elector. He was 
residing'at Dresden in 1T65 when his health began to de- 
cUne, 4vblcb'obli^d him to try the air of his native countr^^; 
but this proved ineffectual, and he died at Neufchatel 
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|767> in the fifty-tiUrd year of hb age. He awe^ bls^Hte^ 
rwy reputation 6rat to some pubtications, which, we believe, 
ate not much known in this country, as a " Defence of 
I^eibnitz's philosophy against M. de Crousaz,” publhhed 
in 1741, and dedicated to Frederick the Great, king of 
Prussia; and Pieces diverses de morale et d'amusement,^’ 
published at Paris in ] 746* But he became known to,alt 
Europe by hU “ Droit des gens, on Priocipes de la Loi Na- 
turelle/* published at Neufcbatel in I75H, and translated 
into most European languages, and often reprinted. We 
bare at least twd editions of it in English, under the title 
of ^The Law of Nations ; or, principles of tfio Law of Na* 
tore; applied to the conduct and alf^irs of nations and so¬ 
vereigns/' 1760, 410, and 1793, Svo, What particularly 
recommended this work to the favour of the English, was 
tbeir finding the opinions of their counirymen generally 
adopted^ and England brought as a proof of a wise and 
happy constitution. The opinions of Milton and Harring¬ 
ton are frequently confirmed, while the maxims of Puf- 
fendorf and Grotius, who often adapted their opinions lo 
the states in which they lived, are refuted with strength 
and perspicuity. In genera) Vattel takes Wolff, the cele¬ 
brated Saxon philosopher, for his guide; but in many places 
he differs totally from him, and this produced a controversy 
between them. The points on which they differ may be 
seen in a publication by Vatte), which appeared in 1762, 
entitled ** Questions sur le Droit Naturel: et Observations 
aur le Traltd du Droit de la Nature de M. le Baron de 
Wolff.’* Jn the mean time Vatiers “ Law of Nations’* 
became more and more the favourite of uieti who study 
such subjects, and has for many year^t been quoted as a 
work of high authority, and as in many respects preferable 
to Grotiua and Puffeudorf, being more methodical, more 
comprehensive, and more simple thiui either. ^ 

VAVASSOR, or VAVASSEUU, (Francis,) a Jesuit of 
France, eminently distinguished for his accomplish meats in 
fhe belles-lettres, was born in 1605, at Paray, a small town in 
Charoloisi in the diocese of Autun. He entered into the 
society of the Jesnits in 1621; and, after having finished 
die CQurse of his studies, taught polite literature and rhe¬ 
toric for seven years. Afterwards he was called'to Paris, to 
^plain the Holy Scriptures; which province he sustained 
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fur and thirty year^, all the while cultivating peetiy aud 
clftuical titeracure, in which be particularly eicelied. He 
died at Pan» in Dec* L6SK He understood the Latin 
tongue very exactly, and also spoke it with the greatest 
purity and elegance* He was a man of good talents, great 
acuteness, soiid and accurate judgment, and profound learn¬ 
ing; so that be bad ail the quathies necessary to make him, 
what he was generally allowed to be, a very good critic* 

- His book “ De Ludicra Dictionc/^ printed in ]65ii, was 
written to oppose a bad taste, which then prevailed iu France, 
when the works of Scarroti and Dassouci were very papular; 
by shewing, that the Greeks and Romans knew nothing of 
the burlesque style, although Mens* 1e Clerc is of opimon, 
that something of it may be found in Aristophanes* He 
wrote this at the request uf Balzac, who had a great dislike 
to this style; but Balzac died before it was published. As all 
the authors of antiquity, who have mixed any pleasantries 
or bon-inots in tbeir writings, were necessarily to be ex^ 
amined in the course of this treatise, Vavassor had an op¬ 
portunity of shewing very extensive reading* Aootheriof 
his works, not approved much less than the former, is bis 
book “ De Epigrammate,’' printed in 1669, and reprinted 
with hU “Epigrams^’ in 1672, 12mo; in which tiiere are 
many new and just observaiions* It however laid the foun^ 
datjon of a dispute between him and Rapin; who, in his 
** ReHections on Aristotle’s poesy,” printed in 1674, after 
having said, that the epigram, of alt the works in verse that 
antiquity has produced, is the least considerable, adds, 
find nothing considerable to say on those who bare at¬ 
tempted any thing in this way among the moderiit* It it 
one of the sorts of verse, ui which a man has little success; 
for, it is a kind of a lucky hit if it proves well An epigram 
is little worth unless it be admirable; and, it is so rare to 
make them admirable, that U is suflBdent to have made one 
in a man’s life* Maynard has succeeded the best in this 
way of ail our French poets ” A man jealous of hit repu-^ 
tatioti, and naturally aplenetic, which is said to have been 
Vavassor's character, must have, been extremely hurt with 
this; and accordingly the year after, 167S, he published 
"Uemarks upon the Reflections of which had no 

name to them; and, for the sake of abusing him, pretended 
not to know, while every body else knew very well, who.the 
author ot those reflections was, Hufiin complained loudly 
of^U ill-treatment; and Vavaisor’ii book, by way of re- 
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wm tuppreised hy order of the society. VtTasior's 
other trettises are chiefly iheologicaU All his works were 
Golleeted and printed at Amsterdam^ 1709, in folio; with a 
prefatory discourse by Le Clerc.' 

VAUBAN (Sesistian Le Prestre^ Sgioneur de), 
tfiaiecli&l of France, connnisaioner-general of foreiflcations, 
and the greatest engineer which France has produced, was 
the son of Urban le Prcstre, seigneur de Vaubiin, a de-^ 
SGtndant of an ancient and noble family of Nivemois. He 
WM born May 1, 1633, and was in the army at the early age 
of lerentecu, where his uncommon talents and genius for 
fortification soon became known, and were enitnently dis¬ 
played at the sieges of St, Menehonld, 1652 and 1653, of 
Stenay 1654, and of several other places In the following 
ytan. He consequently rose to the highest militaiy ranks 
by his merit and services; and was made governor of 
the citadel of Lisle in i66&, and commissioner-general of 
fortifications in J678. He took Luxemburg in 1634, and, 
being appointed lieutenant-general in 1668, was present, the 
fame year, at the siege and capture of Philipsburg, Man- 
beim, and Fr&nkendal, under the daupiiin. This prince, 
as a reward for his services, gave him four pieces of can¬ 
non, which he was permitted to chuse from tlie arsenals of 
these three towns, and place in his castle at Ba^oche ^ an 
honour afterwards granted to the famous marechal Saxe, 
M* de Vauban commanded on tbe coat^t of Flanders in 
1689, and was made maiechal of France, Jan. 14, 1703. 
His dignity was expensive to him, but the king would not 
permit him to serve os an inferior o^cer, though he oflTered 
it in a very handsome manner. He died at Paris, March 
30, 1707, aged seventy - four. He was a id an of high 
and independent spirit, of great humanity, and entirely 
devoted to the good of hU cotinirj. As an engineer, be 
carried tbe art of fortifying, attacking, and defending towns, 
to a degree of perfection unknown before his time. He 
forttfied above, 30O ancient citadels, erected thirty-three 
new ones, and had the principal management and direc* 
tion of fifty-three sieges, and was present at one hundred 
and farty engagements. But his countrymen lell us that 
it was unnecessary for him to exert his skill in defending 
a fort j lor the enemies of France never attacked those tn 

be was stationed. His works are, a treatise entitled 
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** LmDixme 1707,4tofttid ISmo, which dupteyt tomfl 

patriotic priitcipleii, but the plan is considered as impracti* 
cable. A vast collection of MSS. in IS voU. which be caUt 
his contain his ideas, reflections, and prajeots, 

for the advantage of France. The three following works 
are also aUiibuted to him, but whether be wrote tnena, or 
whether they have been compiled from his Memoira, and 
adapted to his ideas, is uncerreio : “ Maniere de fortifier/’ 
Svo and iSmo, printed also at Paris by Michalet, Sva, un¬ 
der the title of L’Ingfinieur Franyob.” M. Hebert, pro¬ 
fessor of mathematics, and the abb^ du Fay, have written 
notes on this treattKe, which ia esteemed, and b said to harve 
been revised by the chevalier de Cambrai, and reprinted 
at Amaterdatn, 1702 and 1727, 2 vols. 4to ; 2, ** Nouveau 
Traits de TAttaqiie et de la Defense des Places, suivant le 
Syst^me de M. de Vauban, par M. Desprez de Saint Sa¬ 
vin/’ 1736, Svo, much esteemed ; 3. Essais aur la Forti¬ 
fication, par M. deVauban/’ 1740, 12Tno. As to the ** Po¬ 
litical Teslament’’ ascribed to him, it was written by Peter 
)e Pesant, sieur de Bo'is GuiHebert, lieutenant-general of 
the bailiwic of Rouen, who died 1714. M. de Vauban’a 
second cousin, Anthony de Preitre, known by the name of 
Puy Vauban, was also a very eminent engineer. He died 
lieutenant-general of the kingU forces, and governor of 
Betbune, April 10, 1731, aged eeventy-seven. * 
.VAUGELAS [Claude Favre de), an elegant French 
writer, was bom of an ancient family at Chamberry in 
His father Antoine Favre, or Antony Faber, was 
first president of the senate of Chamberry, and published 
several jearned works upon law-subjects. (See Favre.) 
Vaugelaa was sent to the court very young, and there spent 
his whole life. He was gentleman In ordinary, and after¬ 
wards chamberlain, to the duke of Orleans, whom he 
tended in all bis retreats out of the kingdom, and wa$ after¬ 
wards governor to the children of prince Thomi^s. He had 
a pension from the crown early settled on liim ; but it 
never was paid him till Cardinal Richelieu employed the 
French academy upon forming a diciioimry of the language. 
On that occasion the academy represented to the cardinal, 
that the only way to have one welf executed, was to com¬ 
mit the ebi^ management of it to Vaugelas. His pension 
was then re-established and punctually paid. But, although 


^ Etcge, bf FoDleHl?!.—Jllorerj.—Diet. Kitt. 
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he had other advantages besides this, and a handjicine pa« 
tiiinony from bis father^ and was not a man of luicury or 
ejctravagance, yet when he died in 16D5, he did pot leave 
enough to saiicify his creditors. 

He was one of those who hrst corrected and refined the 
French language* to an extraordinary degree of perity. He 
bad enUivated it with peculiar care and attention from hU 
infancy, and formed himself chiefly upon CoefFeteau^ whose 
.writings he held in soch eateem, and, above all, his ** Bo^ 
man History,^^ that he could hardly allow any phrases or 
expressions to be pure and genuine but what were to be 
found ill that work : which made Balzac say pleasantly, 
that,.** in the judgment of Vaugelas, salvation was no more 
to he bad out of the Homan History than out of the Homan 
cbtircb/^ His principal talent was in prose: for though 
he wrote some verses in Italian that were admired, yet he 
could not succeed in hts own language. His most import¬ 
ant works are, t. He marques sur la Langue Fran^ise, 
Paris, 16+7,” in 4io* Mr. de la Moonoye has observed of 
the preface to this excellent treatise, that it is a master¬ 
piece of elegance and solidity. 2. Quint.-Curce dc la 
vie & des actions Alexandre le Grand, traduit dn Latin, 
Paris, 1653,” in 4to. Vaugelas spent thirty years in 
translating this author, perpetuaUy altering and correcting 
it, as it was his principal object to make it a model of the 
purest style. Voiture, who was the inttmate friend of Van- 
gelas, used to rally him on this fastidious nicety and long 
delay, and told him that it could never be finisbed; for 
that, while he was polishing one part, the language 
must needs undergo some revolution, and he wo^ld have 
all the rest to do over again ; and he applied to him Mar* 
tialV epigram upon the barber, who was so lung in shaving 
one |iart of the face, that the beard in the mean time grew 
again upon the other. It U allowed, however, that the 
French language owes much to Vaugelas, and Voltaire 
flays his translation of Quintus Curtins was the first good 
hpok written with purity ; and that there are few of the 
ejtpressions and terms that are yet become obsolete. ^ 

VAUGHAN an English poet and translator, 

Called the SiluriIt, from being a native of that part of 
Wales whose ancient Inhabitants were called Silarei, w'as 
born, til 1521, at Newton St, Brjdget, in Brecknockshire. 

* Htettort, VvL XlX. art. fiTK.—Diet. 
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After being e{Iuc3te<i at home under Matthew Herbertj an 
able gram mar* master, he was entered of Jesus college^ Ox- 
fordj in IS%% but after two years residence, he departeU 
without taking a degree, his father wishing him to study 
law In London* On the breakii^g out of the rebellion he 
was sent for home, and followed/as Wood says, the plea¬ 
sant paths of poetry and philology,'* hut afterwards studied 
and practised physic with reputation. He was, adds Wood, 
** esteemed by scholars an ingenious person, but proud and 
humorous.^' He died in April 1695, and was buried in the 
parish church of Llansenfreid near Brecknock. His poe¬ 
tical works are, 1* Olor Iscanus, a collection of some se¬ 
lect poems,’’ Land. 1650, Sro* 2. *^SiJex scintillani, or 
the Bleeding Heart, sacred poems and prif^ate ^acula- 
tions,*’ 1650, 1655, 12 ^ 0 . 3. *^Thc Mount of Olives: or. 

Solitary Devotions,” 1652, dvo. “ Thalia Hediviva,” 
poems, which Wood says were ready for the press in 1673, 
but knows not whether they were printed, Mr. ^liishas 
given a few specimens from Vaughan’s poetry, but with¬ 
out being able to applaud it much. Hu translated aom* 
parts of Plutarch’s Morals, which were printed in a second 
edition of his* Olor IscanusAnselm’s ** Blessed state of 
Man;” Guevara On the praise and happiness of the 
Country Lifethe ** Life of Paulinus bishop of Nola,’* 
and A few other articles mentioned by Wood/ 

Henry Vaughan had a twin*brother, Thomas Vaughan, 
who styles himself in his strange writings, BtigemtiS l*hU^ 
aleihts. He also came to Jesua college at the same time 
with his brollier, but remained longer, and took one de* 
grae in arts, and was made fellow* He then entered into 
holy orders, and was made rector of St. Bridget, near 
Brecknock, a living conferred upon him by hia kinsman, 
sir George Vaughan. But being interrupted in the quiet 
possession of this by the commotions of ihe times, be re¬ 
turned to Oxford, and dUtbgulshcd himielf for extrava¬ 
gant admiration of Cornelius Agrippa, and for many pub¬ 
lications of the alchymical kind, replete with the grossest 
absurditiesp Among these are his ** Amhroposophia Theo* 
magica,” dedicated to his brethren .th^J|o3icrucians, Lend* 
1650, Svo, and his “ Anima mftgicff absconditu,” Dr* 
Henry More, on whom be had reflected, did him the ho¬ 
nour to answer these publications in some ** Observations** 
published the same year under the name of Alazonomasttx 
Philalethes, and as he had made rather free with Vaughan, 
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According to the controrertial spint of the timci, and calted 
him a Momus, a mimic, an ape, a fool in a play, a jack¬ 
pudding, &c. Vaughan answered him in a ifork with a 
auUable title, The Man^Mouse taken in a trap, and tor^ 
lured tr> death fnr gnawing the margini of Eugentus PbiU- 
lethes■** More again replied, but was afterwards ashamed 
of the controversy, atid suppressed it in the edition of his 
Qollected works. Wood mentiona other works, on magic, 
by Vaughan, the tKles of which we may be excused tran¬ 
scribing, He is said to have died in consequence of some 
eiperimetu with mercury, Feb^ 27, 1665-6, and was buried 
in Oldbury church, Oxfordshire, at the expence of his 
friend and felloe Rosicrucian, sir Robert Moray, or Mur¬ 
ray, of whom we have given an account in voL 7K1I.' 

VAUGHAN (JOHTi}, lord chief justice of the cooio>on- 
pleas, wasy^orn in Cardiganshire, Sept 14, 160S, and edu¬ 
cated at Worcester school, whence he entered Christ 
Church, Oxford, in 1623, but left it without taking a de-* 
gree, in 1626, and went to the Inner Temple for the study 
of the law. This, according to Wood, he neglected for 
•otne time, and was addicted to poetry and philosophy, 
until becoming acquainted with Seldcn, he was advised to 
apply more diligently to his profession. In this he soon 
made inch a figure os to he returned to the parUament of 
1640, as member for the town of Cardigan, It is said that 
he was in hit heart an enemy to tnonatchy, but never en¬ 
gaged in open hostility to Charles T. On the contrary, 
when the rebellion broke out he retired to his own country, 
and lived there principally until the restoration. He was 
then elected knight of the shire of Cardigan, in the parlia¬ 
ment which began in 1661, and was niueb noticed by 
Cha/les 11, In 166$ his majesty conferred the honour of 
knighthood upon him, and on May 22 of that year he was 
sworn seijeant-at-law, and the day following, lord chief 
justice of the cotntnoil-pleas. He died Dec, 10, 1674, and 
was buried in ijiie Temple church, near the grave of his 
friend Selden, who h&d appointed him one of his executors, 
and whose friendship for him is recorded on sir Jobn^s mo¬ 
nument. 

Sir John Vaugh^^vai" not only versed in all the know*' 
ledge requisite to make a figure In his profession, but was 
aiso a very considerable master of the politer kinds of leam- 


* Aih. Om. to]. Up 
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ing} but his behaviour among the generality oT.bu ae-^ 
quaiutances was haughty^ supercilious, and overbearing \ 
hence he was much more admired than beloved, \The 
worst charge laid to him is that of having joined the enemies 
of lord CJarendon, who was once his friend^ and had made 
him overtures of preferment. 

Sir John Vaughan^s ** Reports and Arguments In the 
Common Fleas, being all of them special castes, and many 
wherein he pronounced the resolutioti of the whole court 
of common pleas at the time he was chief justice therOi’* 
are fully and ably taken, and were 6rst printed in 1677» 
and secondly in 1706, by bis son Edward Vaugbati, esq. 
with references, to which is added a tract concerning pro¬ 
cess out of the courts at Westminster into Wales.' 

VAUGHAN (William), a Latin poet and moral writer, 
was the son of Walter Vaughan, of the Golden Grove, in 
Carmarthenshire, esq. and younger brother to sir John 
Vaughan, 6rst earl of Carbery, and patron of bishop Je¬ 
remy Taylor. He was born at Golden Grove in 1577, and 
became a commoner of Jesus college, Oxford, in 1551, 
where he took lii^^ degrees in arts. The fruits of his scho¬ 
lastic attainments began to appear uncommonly early, ai 
he was only in his fifteenth year when he prepared for 
printhig an easy paraphrase of Persius in English and La* 
till; and his publications which appeared in 1597 and 1598 
bespeak a prematurity of genius> After taking his degrees 
in arts, he applied to the study of the law, but before he 
proceeded in that faculty, set out on his travels, and at 
Vienna performed tbe necessary exei;cises for a doctor^a 
degree, in which be was incorporated at Oxford in 1605* 
He afrerwards appears to have meditated a settlement in 
Catnbrio], Newfoundland, where be was Irving in 162&, 
but tbe time of his death is not mentioned. His Latin 
poems are, 1. the Song of Solomon, and some of the 
Psalms,*' translated, Lond. 1597. 2. V^ia Pcemata de 

Sphwrarumordine,*' 1589, Sva. 3* ** Poemata continent. 
Encom. Roberti Comitii Essex,” 1598, 8vo* 4. “ Cam- 
brensium Caroleia,** £cc. a poem on the nuptials of Charles 
I. 1625 or 1630, Bvo. HU English works are, *^The 
Golden Grove, moralised in three 1606, Svo, 

which seems to have suggested to bishop Taylor the title 
■ * 

' Alh. Oi, Tfll, 1I»—0<ra TLuim.— firlilgnian'i Lt^nl 
Brblio£f#l»|iy. 
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of one of his mont popuUr works^ stid The Golden 
Fleece/* 1626^ 4to: both works of the moral kind* and 
replete with oWrvations on the manners of the times, and 
the principal per$ona|^es, A particular accuinu of both ia 
gtren in the ** Bibliographer/* vol. II. by which it appears 
that Vaughan had trauslatecj a part of Bot caUni*s Advices 
from Parnassus, and bad published Circles called the 
Spirit of Detraction, conjured and convicted," and 
meiiUries npo[>, and paraphrase of, Juvenal and Peraius/* 
all.ill early life/ 

VAUQUELIN. See IVETAUX, and FRESNAYE, 

VAUVILLIERS (John Frjikcis), a French writer of 
coosiderable talfuts, was the sou of John VanvliUers, pro* 
feasor of rhetoric in the university of Paris, and of Greek 
in the'royal college, who is known to the learned world by 
several Latin diisertatious, particularly one De prse^tau- 
tia Gr sec arum literarum/* Ac* He was born about 1736^ 
and applied so diligently to bia studies that be was able to 
asaist his father in bis rhetorical lectures. In 1767 he was 
appointed assistant to Vatry, the Greek professor in the 
royal college, and succeeding him, held that office for 
twenty years. On the commeticement of the revolution he 
jojiied the revolutionists, and was for aunie time president 
of the hm cooitnune of Paris, and lieuteiiant to the mayor. 
In tbij office he had the cure of furnUhing Paris with pro¬ 
visions, which he performed with great »klti and success ; 
but finding tile niob gainitig the superiority, resigned hia 
office, and not only refused to sit iu the constituent as^ 
sembly, to which he waa called, but published an opinion 
on the cutnitltutioit of the clergy, which was so much in 
bostiJit)' to ihe measures then pursuing, that be was obliged 
for a time to conceal bimself Uc survived tlie worst pe¬ 
riod of the revolution, however, and in 1797 was chusert 
a member of the council of 500, but having joined the 
party uf Ciicbjy was sentenced to trausportaLlon. On this 
he disappeared again, and found a refuge In Su Peters^ 
burgh, where the emperor Paul appointed him a member 
of the academy of sciences.^ The climaie, however,^ and 
the Bufierings he had been subjected to at home, did neft 
permit him a long 'Enjoyment of bis prei^ent tranquillity^' 
He died at St. Pctersbui'gb, July 23, isao, hi the sixty- 
fourth year of his age^ He is characterised as a man of 


i Ath. O*. I*—mhliegrspiitr, t^I, U, 
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great simplicity gf manners, joined to a .tolerant and en¬ 
lightened piety, and a contempt of. riches. All his pro* 
perty, Mrheu. couBscated at Paris, did not produce more 
than Lncx> livres, and in Rnssia be scarcely left enough to 
pay for his funeral. 

Vauvillierj* bad been in early life one of the French phi- 
loiophers, and participated in all the senuineuts of that 
sect, but was recalled to a better way of thinking by an 
incident, ivbich is thus related. “ lu 1736 ite had a dream^ 
in which he saw himself transported to the judgment-seat 
of God; the book of his life was opened to him, and he 
was so strongly reproached for his conduct and princlplet, 
that he was deeply impressed by it: he awpke in a violent 
perspiration; his hair turned white; all at once he with¬ 
drew from the world, lived for some time in retirementi 
and did not appear again till the beginning of the revo^ 
lution : from this time religious sentiments took the place of 
philos^TpbicaJ principles in his miud, and he became aa 
exemplary in his faith and in his conduct as he had be¬ 
fore been unbelieving." This anecdote, his biographer 
informs us, he had a pleasure in repeating to bis friends* 
His works are, Essai sur Pindare,” 1772, t2mo, which, 
as far as it gue^, U the bi^st translaiion the French have of 
Pindar, but it h not complete. The notes are very va¬ 
luable. 2. Fxtraits de divers auteurs Grecs aPusage de 
I'ecole militalre," L78S, 6 vols* l2mo. 3. ** Lettres sur 
Horace,” 12mo. 4. Examen historique du government 
de Sparie,” 1769. This procured him admission into the 
academy of Inscriptions. Besides these be completed Ca- 
pcrroiiier's edition of Sophocles, published in 17SI, and in 
it displays great diligence, research, and knowledge of the 
Greek language, although we are aware that this edition 
has not given universal satisfaction. He also assisted Bro- 
tier in his edition of .4myot*s Plutarch. ^ 

VAUX [I’HOMASj, Loud Vaox of Harwedon, an Eng¬ 
lish poet, wa^ the eldest son of Nicholas, the hrst lord 
Vaux, and was born in 1510. In 1527 he was among the 
attendants in \^oLsey*s stately embassy, when that prelate 
wwit to treat of a peace between the emperor Charles V* 
and the kings of England and France; and lo January 
1530, he took his place in parliament as a baron. In 1532 
he wailed on the king in his splendid cuepedition to Calaia 


^ Diet4 Hdjoderu. 
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and Boulogme^ a little befme which time bemaaid to have 
had the oaitody of the persecuted queen Catherine. £n 
tl>e following year he waa made a knight of the hath, at the 
coMioation of Anne Boleyn. He appears to hare held no 
public office but that of tlie captain of the island of Jersey^ 
which he surrendered iu 1536^ He died early in the reigti 
of Philip atnd Mary. 

As a poet, he has long been deprived of his merit by bis 
pieces having been attributed to his father, Nicholas lord 
Vaujc, an error which Dr* Percy first detected, and the 
tide of Thomas lord Vaux seems now indisputable^. The 
largest qollociiun of his poetry is in the Paradise of dainty 
DeviftcV’ lately reprinted in the ** Biblrogmphef and 
l>r« Percy and Mr* £ltis have printed ** The Assault of Co* 
pid,*' and the ** Dyttye, or sonet made by the lorde Vans 
in time of the noble queeneMarye,repiresentinge the image 
of Deathe but the popular' notion of lord Vaux's having 
composed this lest on bis death*bed, seems unfounded. 
From the prose prologue to Sackviile*s ** Induction/* in 
the Mirror for Magistrates/* it would seem that lord Vaux 
kttd undertaken to pen the history of king Kdward*a two 
sous^cruelly murdered in the Tower of Loudon j but what 
he performed of his undertaking does not appear. Lord 
Vaux, as a poet, is more distinguished by morality of sen>' 
timent than by imagery; yet even in the latter, bh two 
celebrated poems of '*Tbe Assault of Cupid/* and the 
" Aged Lover's renunciation of Love/* are far from de- 
hdent ^ and the sweet and touching simplicity of the ideas, 
and the airy ease of the language, entitle them to high 
commendation. * 

VAYER. See MOTHE. 

VEGA (LOPEE DE LA), or LoPE-FELIX Dfi VfiGA CaRPIO, 
a celebrated Spanish poet, was born at Madrid, Nov. 
1552. He informs us that hi$ father was a poet, bin 
what he was besides, or the time of his death, is not 
known* It appears that he was an orphan when at school, 
about thirteen or fourteen years old, and was then impelled 
by 10 restleis a desire of seeing the world, that he resolved 

^ tt. luttit be irmitktfli boUTrr, lard VsiiK.i tnifht tuLTA ttfa ■rjter 
Uisttke Mr. ai wH t'* hit of ihisite po«ciiji. Set PiMllcfil RefJii^r 

BfeftAi iotimflio « fot tSQI, y. 1V5. 

Hut WyVitia» sldMt XKL of T4ei!M 

1 Bibliofrftphi<T» vdIi, I, oad ^111^Fork** Royal and Kotle Anihorxi,—Alb. 
Ot. to). 1. cilitt—WvHooVliift. of Footry. ^ 
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ta escape; tnd having concerfcd bti project with a ■chod’- 
fellow, thej actually put it in -executioTit but^ were loon 
brought back to Madrid, Before this tinoet according to 
hia own account, he had not only written verses, but coin- 
posed dramas in four acts, which, as he tells us, was then 
the custom. Upon his return to Madrid, however, he 
abandoned thU mode of composition, and ingratiated him* 
self with the bishop of Avila by several pastorals, and a 
txjmedy in three acts^ called ** La Pastoral de Jacinto,** which 
h said to have formed an epoch in the annals of the theatre, 
and a prelude to the reform which Lope was destined to 
introduce. 

He shortly afler studied philosophy at Alcftia, and ingm* 
tiated himself with the duke of Aha, at whose instance 
he wrote his Arcadia,’* a mixture of prose and verse, ro¬ 
mance and poetry, pastoral and heroic, the design of 
which was avowedly taken from Sannazartus, and which 
contains nearly as many deformities as beauties: Soon 
after this he left the duke of Alva’s service, and married, 
bu^continued to cuhivace his favourite studies;, until, being 
involved in a duel, he wounded his antagonist so danger¬ 
ously as to be obliged to Lave Madrid, and bis newly 
established family. He fixed upon Valencia as the place of 
his retreat, but returned to Madrid in a few years, when 
all apprehensions of evil consequences from his duel were 
allayed. He was probably sooibitig his imagination with 
prospects of domestic happiness, which his late absence 
bad suspended, when be had the misfortune to lose hia 
wife. I'he residence of Madrid, which he had so lately 
regarded as the summit of bis wishes^ now became sup¬ 
portable | and scenes which had long been aNVOciated in. 
hu utind witih ideas of present couifort and future reputa^ 
tiort, served only to remind him of their loss. To fly fromL 
such pairtful recoilections he hastily embarked-on'board the 
raemorahJe Armada, which was then Btting out to invade 
England, The fate of this expedition ie well known \ and 
Lope, in addittun to his share in the difficulties and dan¬ 
gers of the voyage, saw hia brother, to whose society |ie 
had run for refuge in his late calamity, expire in his arms. 
During the voyage, however, his mnse was not Idle, fbr 
he composed the ** Herinoigra de' Angelic^^’ It poem, 
which professes to take up the story of that princess where 
Ariosto had dropped it. When be published this poem in 
1602, ho added apotber, the ** Dragontea,” an epic oti 
VOL. XXX. T 
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tbft dtfatb^^of tir traucis Drak^, who ii abtised by erery 
e<}flr»e epithet, as indeed was bis royal mistresff Elizabetbr 
whose'tyranny^ crnehy, and aho^re aM, her hMT^s^^ are the 
perpetual objects of Lope’s poetical invective, r 
' In IS9Q he returned a second time to Madrid, and soon, 
af^er married again. In 159H, on the canonization of St. 
Isidore, a native of Madrid, he entered the lisu with eeve^ 
ral authors, and overpowered them all with the number if 
itot with the merit of hU performances. Prizes had been 
Assigned for every style of poetry, but abov^ one could not 
be obtained by the same person, Lope succeeded in the 
hymns ^ but bis fertile muse, not content with producing a 
poem of ten cantos in short verse, as well a$ innutnerable 
sotmeta and romances^ and two comedies on the subject, 
etiebntoid by an act of supererogation ho4h the saint and the 
poetical competition of the day, in a volume of sprightly 
poems under the feigned name of Tom^ de BurguiUos, 
This sucoen raised him, no doubt, in the estlmatton of the 
publio, to wbom he was already known by the number and 
excellence of his dramatic writings; and this was probably 
the most fortunate period of his life, and that in which he 
derived most satisfaction from his pursuits. About this 
time, however, we must fix the short date of his dotnesiic 
-comforts. Of three persona who fornied his family, the 
son died at eight years, and was soon followed by his mo¬ 
ther ; the daughter alone stirvived our poet. He now re¬ 
solved to seek consolation in the exercises of devotion ^ 
and, having been secretary to the Inquisition, be shortly 
after became a priest, and in 1G09 an hoaorary member of 
the brotherhood of St. Francis. 


Whatever the dcTotion of Lope, it did not break in 
upon hia h&bits of composition, and as he had about thi^ 
time acquired sufEcient reputation to attract the envy of 
hil fellow poeti, he spared no exertions to maintain bis 
post, and repel the criticisms of his enemies. Among 
these have been mentioned the formidable names of Gon^ 


^ra and Cervantes* Gorigora had introduced an affected, 
bomb^t, and obscure style, which Lope Erst attacked tn 
hints in his plays, and afterwards exposed its absurdities 
In a letter prefixed to an eclogue on the death of Donna 
Aabet de Urbino, in tC21, and ibis be performed "with 

C al cahdonr. As to Lope’a dispute with Cervantes, it 
I diitinetlj narrated, and seems in tome measure pro- 
-biematical. Whatever' it was, posterity has long decided 
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V«tweep ** Gervantei,’* s^yn lord HolWn^# ** ^hp 

w&a Qcjtually starviDg in the same street where Lope etas 
Jiving in aplendour and prosperity, has been for near: 
centuries^the delight and admiration of every nation' jin 
Europe; and tope, notwithstanding the late edition of hU 
works in 22 voh, is to a great degree neglected in hia own/* 
Before the death of Cervantes, the ^mirAtioti of Lppe 
was become a tipectes of worship lit Spain, and it was 
Jiardly prudent in any author to withhold incpnse frpEfi bii 
shrine, much less to interrupt the devotion of his ad¬ 
herents. Nor waa he himself entirely exempt from t^e 
irriubdrty which frequently attends poets i he often speaka 
with peevishness of h'l'n detractors, and answers their crili-^ 
cisiua, sometimes in a querulous, and sometiines in an 
solent tone» He-even complains of neglt^cr, obscurity, and ' 
poverty, although he was laden with honour^ and pensions, 
courted by the great, and followed by tho crowds 

lie seldom passed a year without giving some poem tg 
the press; and scarcely*a mouth, or even a week, without 
producing some play upon the stage- Bis Postorea do 
Beten,,^' a work in prose and verse on the Nativity, had 
confirmed his superiority in pastoral poems; and rhymes, 
hymns, and poems without uumber on sacred 6u1;>jectf, had 
evinced his zeal in the profession he embraced. Philip 
IV. the great patron of the Spanish theatre, to which be 
afterwards U said to have contributed compositions of his 
owor at the era of his accession, found Lope in full pog^ 
session of tbo stage, and in the exercise of unlimited aa« 
thority over the authors, comedians, and audieoce. New 
honours and beneBccs were imenedlately heaped on our 
poet, and in all probability he wrote Occasionally plays for 
the royal palnca- He publisbed about the some time 
** Los Triompbos de la Los Fortunas de Diapa 

three novels in prose {uj^ successful imitatig^j^ of Cervagw]; 
**' Circe,** ,an heroic poem, dedicated to the count diil^ of 
Olivarez ; and ** Phhomens^** a singular, but tiresoiM. al¬ 
legory, iu the second book of' which he vindicatef himself 
in the person of the nightingale from the accusattou of his 
critics, who are there represented by the thmsb. 

Such was hitL reputation that he began to dutru^Ltbe 
sincerity of the public, and seems to have suspe^ied that 
there was more fashion than real opinion in the extrava¬ 
gance of their applause. Thi| eqgeged him iu a dangerous 
experiment^ the publication of a poem without his name. 

^ T 2 
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But whether the tiurober of his prodactious h%A gradnattr 
filmed the public taste to his own staudard of excellence, 
or. that his fertile and irregular genius was singularly 
adapted to the times, the result of this trial conhroied the 
former judgment of the public; and his “Soliloquies to 
Godf'* though printed under a feigned name, attracted as 
much notice, and secured as many admirers, as any of his 
former prod uctions. Em bol de n ed p robably by t bis $ u c cess, 
he dedicated bU “ Corona Tragtca/* a poem on the queen 
of Scots, to pope Urban YIII, who had hitnself composed 
an epigram on the su^ect. Upon tbia occasion he re¬ 
ceived from that pontiff a letter written iu his own hand, 
and the degree of doctor of theology. Such a flattering 
Irifaule of admiration sanctioned the reverence in which bis 
name was held in Spain, and spread his fame through every 
catholic country. The cardinal Barberint followed him 
with veneration in the streets; the king would stop to gaee 
at such a prodigy; the people crowded round him where- 
ever he appeared; the learned and the studious thronged 
to Madrid from every part of Spain to see this phcEnlx of 
their country, this “ monster of literature ;** and even 
Italians, no extravagant admirers in general of poetry that 
is not their own, made pilgrimages from their country for 
the sole purpose of conversing with Lope. So associated 
was the idea of excellence with his name, that it grew in 
common conversation to signify any thing perfect in its 
kind; and a Lope diamond, a Lope day, or a Lope wo¬ 
man, became fashionable and familiar modes of eipressing 
their good qualities. 

LopO'S poetry was as advantageous to Lis fortune as to 
bis fame; the king enriched him with pensions and chap- 
Isiilcies; the pope honoured him with dignities and pre- 
fenneptt; and every nobleman at court aspired to the cha¬ 
racter of hii Mscenas, by conferring rtpon him frequent 
and'Valuable presents. His annual income was not less 
tbaa 1500 ducats, exclusive of the price of his plays, which 
Cervantes insinnates that be was never inclined to forego, 
and^Moqtalvan, one of bis biographers, eHtimatea at 80,000. 
He ree^ved in presents from inilividuaU as much as 10,500 
itiqre^ rHia applreatien of these sums partook of the spirit 
i^the.-^tion from which he drew them. Improvident and 
indiicri^nate. charity ran away with these gains, ttnuiense 
as 'they wercj^ and rendered bis life unprofitable to hU 
friends, and uncomfortable to himself. 
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continued to publish plays and poemSj and* to re^ 
•cive every reinuneration that adulation and ^eoeroatty 
could bestonr^ til) 1(^35^ when religious thoughts had reiw 
dei^d him so hypocbondriaUr that Tie could hardly be con¬ 
sidered as in ftiil possession of his undemtandiDg. On the 
23d of August, which was Friday, he felt himself more 
than Uiiually oppressed in spiriu, and weak with age; but 
he was so muoli more anxious about the health of his aoul 
than of his body, that he would not avail himself of the prU 
vtJege to which his inhrmUies entitled him of eating meat; 
and even resumed the superstitious Ragellation, to which 
he had accustomed himseir, with more than usual severity. 
This discipline U supposed to have^ bastened his death* 
lie became ill on that night, and having passed the neces- 
aarj ceremonies with excessive devotion^ he expired on 
Monday, Aug, 26,1635, in the seventy-third year of his age. 

The senijation produced by his\deatb was, if possibly, 
more astonuhing than the reverence in which he was held 
while llvifig. The splendour of hU funeral, which fvas 
conducted at the charge of tbe most munihcent of his pa¬ 
trons, the duke of Sesa, the number and language of the 
sermons on that occasion, the compeiition of poets of all 
countries in celebrating his genius and lameiuing his loss, 
are unparalleled in the annals of poetry, and perhaps 
scarcely equalled iu those of royalty itself. The ceremo¬ 
nies attending bis interment continued for nine days. His 
biographers, however, have been less careful to convey a 
just idea of this extraordinary man to posterity, and there 
Is little in them that can throw any light upon bta character 
as a man, or his history as an author. His intimate friend 
Montalvan praises him tii general as a person of a mild and 
amiable disposition, of very temperate habits, of 'great 
erudition, singular charity, and extreme good breeding. 
His temper, he adds, was never ruffled'but with those who 
took snuff before company; with the grey who dyed their 
locks; with men who, born of wometi, spoke ill of the 
sex; with priests who believed in gypsies; and wkh ptt~ 
sons who, without intentioni of marriage, asked others their 
age. These antipathies, which are rather quaint sallies of 
wit, than traits of character, are the only peculiarities which 
his intimate friend has thought proper to corntnuniedte. 
We have already noticed his unreasonable complaints of ill- 
usage, neglect, and even poverty, which appeat to have, 
constituted the greatest blemish in his character. 
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A« an author^ he is most known^ as indeed be is ido«c 
wotiderfuli for the prodigious number of his'writings, 
Twenty^one milliou three hundred thbusand of his tines 
are said to be actoally printed; and no Jess than eigh* 
teen hundred plays of his composition to have' been 
acted Oil the stage. Lord Holland has calculated tbat 
according to these accounts, allowing him to begin bU 
compoaltiotis at the age of thirteenj we must bt'lieve that 
upon an average he wrote more than uitit? hundred lihei a 
day; a fertility of imagination, and a celerity of pen, 
wfatcb^ when we consider the occupations of his life as a 
foldierj a secretary, a master oLa family, and a priest; hit 
acquirements in Laiin, Italian, and Portuguese; and his 
reputation for erudition, become not only improbable, but 
abtolutelvf and, one may almost say, physically impossible. 
Yet although there does not now exist the tourih part of 
the works which he and his admirers mention, enough re^ 
mains to render him one of the most viduminoua authors 
that ever put pen to paper. Such was his facility, that he 
informs us himself, that more than an hundreil times he 
composed a play and produced it on the stage Lti twenty- 
four houri. To this evidence we may add tms of MontaU 
van, that be wrote a comedy iu two days, which it would 
not be very easy for the most expeditious amanuensis to 
copy out in the time. At Toledo he wrote Hfieen acts in 
fifteen days, which, Monulvan adds, make hve comedies. 
He also asserts that Lope wrote 130Q plays and 400 ixutos 
siurauntrrUaieSf a species of dram»tic composition resembling 
our old mysteries. That in all this there must be some 
^ exaggeration, cannot be doubted* 

But whatever may have been the original number of 
Lope^s productions, enough yet remain to render an ex-» 
amination of them all nearly impossible*. The merit, iti* 
dependent of those intended for representation, consists 
ebiedy in smoothness of versiBcation and purity of Ian-* 
ffuige, and in facility rather than strength of imagination. 
His invention is chiefly iihown in his dramas, which, what¬ 
ever their individual merit, formed upon the whole the 
school which has produced ihe greatest dramatic writers of 
tlM continent. On thid subject we may r^fer to lord HoU 

Lopa’j mivcellftiMoai proie »Dd printad at Htdrid^ ValUdolid, Ace. 
T«ne iit eonlAiDed Iq St Tolf. itq, ]6€^1fi47, hnt it is nry d^uU to 
pdtiied It Htdridi Sod pn)4:ut t)ih MtlMCloQ caitnp]«tfl^ 

hU Iritbatic work*; ia 75 volt, 410, 
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lAnd^f eleg&nt and interesting narrativ^e^ wlia gbiervea m 
the conctution thai it se&nta but an act of justice to^pay^ 
aome "honour to the tnemory of men whose Labours hane 
promoted literaturt^ and enabled others to eclipse ihelt 
reputation. Such was Lope de Vega; once ibe pride and 
glory of Spaniards, who in their literary, as in their politi¬ 
cal acliieTements, have, by a singular fauiity, discovered 
regioiiSj and opened mines, to beneht their neighbours 
and their rii'ftls, and to enrich every nation of Europe, but 
their own/’^ 

VEGETIUS (Flavius Kenatvs), an ancient Latin wri¬ 
ter, lived in the fourth centui^i undet the reign of Valen- 
tinian, to whom he dedicates a work, entitled ** Epitome 
institutorum rei militaris/' This is a compilation from 
many authors : yet the subject is treated with much me¬ 
thod and exactness, and the Latinity, alt things considered, 
exceedingly pure. Of the author little is known ; he pro^ 
bably was a military man, and has the title of CotI^s, His 
work was hrst published without date or place, supposed 
at Utrecht, about J47 3* The best editions since, are that 
of Schwebelias, l767f4toj ofVakrt, Paris, 1762; and of 
Straiburgb, 1806, 8vo. It was aUo published, with other 
writers upon Tactics/’ Froittinus, ^lian, and ^nea^, at 
Leyden, in 12mo; and afterwards “ VcsaUie Clivo- 

rum,” 1670, dvo. There are also extant, under Vdgettti^'t 
name, if indeed the same Vegetiua, of which Fabriciu* 
doubts, Artis Veterlnarite sive Mulomediciris libri <ltia- 
tuor,” Basil, 1524, 4to; and afterwards, 1574, 4ta.* i 

VEGlO (I!dAFFEi), or MA?H£ua Vfioius; & Latin pdef of 
the hTteentU century, was born at Lodi in ,1406. He 
Etudied law, in compliance with his &ther, but had a 
Etronger predilection for poetry. He made, howevet', such 
proficiency as to be successively chosen professor of 'both 
in the university of Pavia* He went afterwards to Borne, 
and was secretary of the briefs under tbe popes EageniliB 
IV* Nicholas V. and Pius IL and died there itt 1453* 'He 
wrote a great many works in prose, as Dialogues de mi- 
Boria et felicitate,’^ Disputatio inter solem, teii:aiA et 
aurum/' and others of the ascetic kind, all inserted io the 
Library of the fathers, Dupin and other writeivof the Ro¬ 
mish church, bestow the highest commendations on of 

^ fom* Aoeattnt of the lib and WriUnp of Lope Fdk de Vefs Carpio^ 

tBc Hflit bon. Heary RJehitd lord Holldml, 1S66, Bif 0. 

* Fabrloi], Bibl, T^—Siiii ^Tnirntiiiti 
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his treatueB De educatione Uberoruro,’* ia which lie 
bor^ws much from St^ ^ttigustine. Such wa» his enthu* 
siasm for this aaint, that he built a chapel in hii church at 
Rome on the right hand of the great altars and having 
caused the bones of St, Augustine, and of St Monica hU 
mother^ to be placed in a very hne shrine, Lie removed 
them horn Ostia to that chape). He wrote a poem on the 
death of Astyanax, four books on the expedition of the 
Argonauts,’ four on the life of Sl Antony, and other poems, 
in which there is more of copiousness than force, and more 
6f ease than elegance^ But his supplement to Vir^U is his 
most remarkable effort, Fancying chat the ^iieiil was im* 
perfect, and wanted a daiiouementt he wrote a thirteenth 
book, which has been printed in some editions of Virgil, 
and even translated into Italian and French. In English 
we have likewise a translation, published in 1758, but it is 
of the burlesque kind, in ifnltation of CottonJ 
VEIL*! See VIEL. 

VEISSIEHE. See CROZE. 

VELASQUEZ (Don Diego VEUtsciuez de Silva), an 
eminent Spanish history and poktrait^painter, was born at 
Seville in 1594, and was at first the pupil of Francis 
rera, and afterwards of Pacheco, in whose school his pro¬ 
gress was remarkable, and he soon gave manifest proofs of 
his abilities. He studied diligently after nature, and 
painted birds, beasts, hshes, and landscapes, as they oc¬ 
curred, and designed them with such truth aud exactness, 
that his. perfortnances rose into high esteem. His most fa^ 
vourite subjects, at hrst, were taverns, kitchens, coEiven^a- 
tions, and persons feasting; and those he executed with a 
bold pencil, and uneouimon tints of colour, in a style pe- 
culw to himselfp But at length the sight of some pictures 
of the Italian masters inspired Velasquez with nobler Ideas; 
and being particularly charmed with the colouring of Ca^ 
ravaggio, be made him his model, and bis success in that 
style answered his most sanguine expectations. 

..Having spent five years under Pacheco, he went to Ma¬ 
drid, where be received great encouragement, and had an 
opportunity of improving himself atilL more by viewing the 
paintings.in that city. There also he procured the patron¬ 
age of the duke d'Oiivarez, .favourite .of Philip and 
the portrait which he painted of that grandee obtained him 

* Piet.—NlnroVi Toh XXVl. 
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the royal favour^ in coiiBequence of which he was appointed 
principal painter to the kiog^ of Spain, with an hononrable 
pension, and an apartinent in the palace. While in chat 
station^ Hu bens armed in Spain; and having visited Ve^ 
lasquez, and considered bis works, recommended it to him 
to spend some time in Italy, Velas<^oez, convinced of the 
sincerity and probity of Rubens, as well as of his judg¬ 
ment, followed his advice, snd travelled to Venice and 
Rome: at the former he copied the works of Titian, Tin¬ 
toretto, and P, Veronese; and at the latter studied the 
works of Rapiiael, Buonaroti, and the CaFacoi*s ; by which 
means he acquired such an improvement of taste, correct¬ 
ness, composition, and colouring, as placed him at the 
head of his profesBion* 

At hh return to Spain, he was received with every mark 
of esteem by the king, and applause by the public; and 
having hnished a noble design of the Crucifixion^for the 
convent of 8t, Placidia, the whole court had an incontesta* 
ble evidence of his merit, and the improvement he bad 
obtained, by studying the 6 nest productions of art and ge^ 
oiua in luly. As the king bad determined to procure the 
best collection possible of antique statues, and the works 
of the greatest masters of Italy, he commissioned Velas¬ 
quez to purchase the most curious, and also to copy such 
celebrated paintings as he found unpurchaseable. During 
that progress, he painted the poriratt of Innocent X. ana 
most of the cardinals and princes at Home; and was treated 
with the utmost distinction and honour, as long as he con¬ 
tinued in that city. He bad the happiness to enrich his 
own country with many admirable curidsities of ancient 
and mcidern artists; and adorned it alio with h number of 
his own works, iu portrait and history. The cdmposicions 
of Velasquez were remarkable for strong expression, a 
freedom of pencil, a spirited touch, and an admirable tone 
of colour. The most capital performauca of this eminent 
master, is the historical representation of the expulsion of 
the Moors by Philip Ilf., which is in the grand saloon at 
Madrid. Velasquez died at Madrid in 1600, and was in¬ 
terred with great magnihcence.' 

VELEZ (Lewis Velez j>b Guevara}, b Spanish oomic 
poet and satinat^ was born at Icija, in Andalusia, and 

i ’ - 

■ Arfnivill«t. val. Rut ■ longer iccotiint In Cumber]And*! 
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recoitimended bim&elf at thie egurt gf Philip IV. hy hi» 
humour and pleasantries, so as to obtain the title of the 
Spanlih Scarron. He is said to have posseiagd in the 
highest degree the tatenl of ridicule^ He v/as the author 
of aoTeral comedies, which were printed at difFerent places 
in Spaing and of an humorous piece entitled Kl diabolo 
cojuelo, novelU de la otra vida,’* prinied at Madrid m 
164L This Le Sage afterwards imitated in French, and 
his work has been often printed in Englith under the title 
of the Devil on Two Sticks,” but Le Siige is thought to 
have very much improved on his original. Veiez died at 
Madrid in 1646^^ 

VELLEIUS, See PATERCULUS, 

VELLl (Paul Francis), a French historian, was born 
nea# Fismes, in Champagne, in 17U, He entered the 
Jesuits' order, but quitted it at the end of eleven years, 
was tutor to M, Goguet, counsellor to the parliament, and 
Jjaving finished that gentleman’s education, devoted him¬ 
self wholly to the study of French history. He died sud¬ 
denly at Paris, September 4, 1759, aged about forty-eight, 
leaving a ** History of France,” written a simple and 
correct style, and with great candour. Six only, however, 
of the eight volumes were published by him ; the seventh, 
which he had entirely finished, and the eighth, which was 
nearly completed at the time of liis death, have been pub¬ 
lished since by M. Villaret, who continued the history to 
voK XIL But the complete edition, with Gamier's contl- 
nuation, afnounts to 15 vols. 4to, 1770-^1789, M. Veili 
also left a French translation of Dr. Swift's History of 
John Bull.” * 

’VELSERUS (Marcus), a learned civilian, and celebrated 
writer of Germany, was descended of an ancient and wealthy 
family, and born at Augsburg, June £0, 155S. He was 
educated with gr'bat care ; and, as be discovered a love for 
polite literature, was sent very young to Rome, where he 
was. a pupil of Antony Muretus, in 1575. He joined to 
the study of antiquity that of the Italian tongue, and wrote 
iirwith great elegance* Upon his return to his own couti* 
try he applied himself to the bar in 1569; obtained the 
dignity of & aetiator in 1592 ; was advanced to be a member 
of the ifttle council In 1594; and -was elected pretor in 
1600* He discharged all these offices with great repu- 
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tattotif a\id was the ornament of hi^ country* He loved 
and learning and learned men; and never any 

person hitd more friends in the reptibUc of letters. Uq 
furnished aisistknee to dev^ral authors y and particularly 
contributed to the great collection of inscriptions published 
by Gniter^ He ga^e the security of a thousand florins^ in 
order to procure to Rittershusius a manuscript of the 
epistles of Isodorns Pelusiota^ which was in the library of 
the duke of Bavaria, and could not be had wichaut such 
security; and, what made this act of generosity tEie greater, 
he did it without Hittershusius's knowledge. He was also 
the author of seveial works of reputation himself. Hk 
first essay, according to Melchior Adam, was a work which 
he published at Venice in 15J)4, thus entitled: Rerum 
Augustanaruin Vindt^licaruni Libri Octo, qnibns a prima 
Khsetoruvu ac Vindeliconini origiiie ad annum usque 551} 
a Nato Christo nobilissloiee gentis Historia et AntiquitAtes 
tradimtiir - ac antiqua irionuoienta, tarn quae Augusta?, 
quam qute In agro Augustano, quin et quie alibi extant 
ad res Augustanua t^pectaniia Ecre inclija ct notis illustrACa 
exhibeiuur.” In IG02 he published, at Augsburg, “Re¬ 
rum Boicarnm Uhri quiitque, BbLorifim a getuis Ofigine ad 
Carol uni Magnum complex],^’ containing the history of 
Bavaria from the year 600, when Sigoves led the Boii from 
Gaul to German}', to the year 7 98, when CharteuiagOa 
dethroned the last Bavarian duke Tassilo II. and conbned 
him in a cloister. Vciser intended to continue this w6rk, 
which is reckoned his best, and had already collected ma¬ 
terials for it, and nearly composed two^ additional boobs, 
bnt was prevented by death from dnishiog bis task; and 
the two books were a long time supposed to be lost One 
of these, however, was discovered iu 177S, by M. do Lip- 
pert, in tbe university library at IngoUtadt, and published 
at Augsfmrgh in that yean Velser published, at different 
times, the lives of several martyrs at Augsburg* His works 
were collected and reprinted at Nuremburg I69!2, in folio, 
under the inspection and care of Arnoldus, professor there, 
who wrote “ Prolegomena/* iti which be informs us of 
many j^afttculars' Concerning hinn. As Velaerus held a" 
gfeat correspondence with the learned of Italy, and several 
othbr bountHes, "m^ny of his Latin and Italian letters wifrre 
collected and inserted in this edition*. passed for the 
author of a celebrated piece called Sqaittinto della liberta 
Veneta,** which was publUhod in 1612. Gassendi having 
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oba«fred that teverat ascribed this book to Peiretc, adds, 
that they were deceived; and that it wis probably writteo 
by the lUnatrious VeJ^rus^ a$ he calls him* Velserns's ge¬ 
nius, liberality of mind, his fine taste, and bis classical 
dietioDj enabled him to communicate his bUtorical acqui- 
aitions to the public with success and applause. He died 
Jane 11» 16 J 4, and left no issue by his marriage. He was 
one of those who never would suffer his picture to he drawn; 
yet It was done without his knowledge, as Gosfiendi informs 
US in hi't life of Peirese, ‘ ' 

VENANTIUS, or Vekantius Honorius Clementia- 
Ntfs FoRTUnatus, a Christian poet of the sixth century, 
WAS a native of Italy, and studied at Ravenna. He applied 
himself to grammiir, rhetoric, poetry, and jurisprudence, 
hut was must attached to rhetoric and poetry, and was ho¬ 
noured by Htlduinus, the abbot of St. Denis, with the title 
of JSchoiastivissimus^ It sems uncertain what was the cause 
of his leaving Italy for France, but the step was peculiarly 
fortunate for him, as his poetical genius procured him the 
most lionourable reception* Princes, bishops, and per¬ 
sons of the highest ranks, became eager to confer on him 
marks of their esteeni. He arrived in France during the 
retOT of Sigebert, ktng of Austrasia, who received him 
wim great respect* This being about the time of the klng^s 
marriage with Brunehaut, in the year 566, Yenantius corn** 
posed an e pith ala miiim, in which be celebrated the graces 
and perfections of the new queen* It is also said, that he 
gave the king lectures on politics. The following year he 
went to Tours to perform a vow to St, Martin, whose image 
hod cured him of a complaint in his eyes. He then wenc 
to Poictiers, and was invited by St. Radegonda, the foun¬ 
dress of a monastery there, to reside in the capacity of her 
secretary; and afterwards, when he became a priest, she 
appointed him her chaplain and almoner. He resided here 
for some years, employing his time in study and writing, 
and edifying the church as much by hts example as by bis 
works. He was much esteemed by Gregory of Tours and 
other prelates^ and was at last himself raised to be bishop 
of Poictiers, which dignity, it is said, he did not long en¬ 
joy* He died about the commencement of the seventh 
ceetury^ some say in the year 609* His works consist of 
eleveo books of poetry, mostly of the elegiac kind, and ge- 

^ KicwOD, £XIV*—Sen* Diet*—£lajDnl’!i Cvnsars.—8<|il 
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tierally vbort i hymns adapted to the services of the chiAvcb: 
epitaphs letters to serer^ bishops^ and some to Gregory 
of Tours; courtly venes addressed to queen Radcgonds 
and her sister Agnes, usually sent with presents of dowers, 
fruit, ^dcc. four books of the ** Life of Martin,” in he¬ 
roic verse: several Lives of the taints* Editions of his 
worJ^a-were published at Cagliari in 1573, 1574, and 1584, 
and at Cologne in {$00 : but all these are said to be incom¬ 
plete and incorrect, yet they shew the respect paid to hint' 
as the best Latin poet of his time* In 1603 Christopher 
Brower, a German Jesuit, produced a very correct editiop, 
with notes, printed at Fulda, and reprinted «t Mentz, in 
1617, 4tot but this contains only Jus poems. HU other 
works are in the ** Bibliotheca Patrum,” of Lyons, 1677, 
Tbs most complete edition U that of Rome, puhliahed 
under the title of ** Venantil opera omnia quii extant, 
post Browerianam editionem nunc recens no vis addita* 
mentis aucta, not* et scholiU iilustr. opera Mich-Ange Lu- 
chi,” 1786--37, 2 vols* 4to* * 

VENERONl (Joun), who has the credit of promoting 
Italian literature in the last century, particularly in France, 
was a native of Verdun. HU name was Ftffnercn^ but as 
he bad made the Italian language his study, and wished to 
acquire reputation at Paris as a teacher, he Italianized hia 
name, and gave out that he was a native of Florence*. 
He published an Italian Grammar and Dictionary ; both of 
which have been repeatedly printed in France and Eng¬ 
land, but with modern improvements* He published also 
Translations of Bentivoglio^s and Loredano^s letters, the 
Italian on one side* His grammar, it is sa'id, was not writ¬ 
ten by him, but by the famous Boselli, whose adventures 
hare been printed as a romance. This latter, passing 
through France, dined with Veneroni, who finding that he 
reasoned very justly upon the Italian language, engaged 
him to compose a grammar, for which he gave him a hun¬ 
dred franks* Veneroni only made some additions accord¬ 
ing to his tastO) and published the .book under bU own 
name. HU ** Translation of the Select Fables,” is printed 
with a German version and plates, Augsburg, 1700, 4to* 
We find no account of his death i but, from the dates of 
his publications, be appears to have fiourished, if that 

■ Vottitu d« ifiit* Lat. et De Poet. Let.—Febric. BibL Let.^ Med* 
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pbra«e be ^lowabic in Uls ca»e, in tbe eariji part oftbftlut 
CMituryJ * 

VENKZIANO (Agostino), or AoQhTihQ D« Mpsis> 
a very eminent engri^ver, wm a tfaiive of Venice^ ^nd was 
the flchoiar of the celebrated Marc Antonia Itainiondi. It 
H not certain at M^hat period he began hit itudies under 
that great niaster^ but the first dated print by Agoatino 
appeared io at which umej it is probablet bit tutor 

atill resided at Venice* After the death of Raphael, which 
happened hi t32Q, Veneaiano'^atid Marc de Ravenna,' his 
feUow<pupil, wiko had conjoituly assisted each other, sepa¬ 
rated, and worked entirely upon their own account* .When 
tbe city of Home was taken and sacked by tbe Spa* 
niards in 1327, Veneziano retired to Florence, an A ap^ 
plied for employment to Andrea del Sarto, who was then 
in high repute; but del Sarto, dissatisfied with tbe dead 
Christ which he bad engraved in 1316, after hU design, re* 
fused to permit him to engrave any more of his pictures* 
Veneziano afterwards returned to Rome, where he followed 
his professional pursuits with great sitceess, and where he 
died some time about 1540* 

He generally marked his prints with the initials A*V,, 
which were sometimes inscribed on a tablet. He imitated 
the style of his master with gjeat attention, and, as far as 
regards manualeKccution, with coosiderable success; some' 
time», indeed, he in this respect excelled Marc Antonio; 
hot in point of taste, and io the purity and correctness of 
faia outline, he fell far short of that dlstingnished artist* 
Good impressions of the works of Veneziano are now be* 
come extremely scarce, and a complete set is hardly to be 
obtained ; among them will be found a few, wherein he has 
expressed the fieah entirely by means of stippling, in a man* 
ner which, being imitated by Boulangef, grew by degrees 
into wbac is now termed the cAoiit manner of engraving*' 

VENIUS, or VAN VEEN, (Otho,) a Dutch painter of 
great eminence, was descended of a considershle family 
in Leyden, and born in 1556. He was carefully educated 
by his parents in the belles lettres, and at the same time 
learned to design of Isaac Nicolas* In his fifteenth year, 
when the civil wars obliged him to leave his country, he 
retired to Liege, finished bis studies, and there ^ave the 

1 Diet. HbL 
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first prCA^rt of hjG talents. He wa» particularly kawn to 
cartH^l Groosbeckj who gave him letters of recommend a* 
tiou when he went to Rome, where he wai entertathed hy 
cardicHil Maduecio. Hit'genitis was so active, tlntt he at 
once applied himself to philosophy^ poetry, tnathemaues, 
and painting, the latter tinder Frederico Zuchero. He 
acquired an excellence in all the parts of pnmttng, espe> 
c^aliy in the knowledge of the cbiar^oscuro, and he was the 
first who explained to the FLeniisli artists the principles of 
lights and shadows, whicif liis disctpie Rubens afterward* 
carried to so great a degree of perfection. He lived at 
Rome seven years, during which time he executed several 
fine pictures; and then, pa^ising into Germany, was re¬ 
ceived into the emperor^s service. After this the duke of 
Bavaria and the elector of Cologn employed him i but all 
the advantages be got from the courts of foreign princes 
could not detain him there. He had a desire to return into 
the Low Countries, of which Alexander Farnese, prince of 
Parma, was then governorH. He drew the prince's picture 
in armour, which confirmed hb reputation in the Nether^ 
lands. After the death of that prince, Venius^ returned to 
Antwerp, where he adorned the principal churches with 
his paintings. The archduke Albert, who succeeded the 
prince of Parma in the government of the Low Countries, 
sent for him to Brussels, and made him master of the mint, 
A place which took up much of his time; yet he found 
spare hours for the exercise of h\s profession. He drew 
the archduke and the infanta Isabella's portraits at large, 
which were sent to James L of Great Britain : and, to 
shew his knowledge of polite learning, as well as of paint¬ 
ing, ho published several treatises, which he embellished 
with cuts of hU own designing. Among these are, I, ** Ho- 
ratii Em We inat a/' Antwerp, 1607, ^to, often reprinted, but 
this edition has the best plates. 2, Amoris divini em- 
bleoiata,*' Antwerp, 1615, 4to, ' 3. « Amorum emblemata,’' 
ibtd« 1603, 4ta 4, ** ^tavorurti cum Romanis bellum, 
ibid. 1612, 4to, &c. Venius died at Brusteb, 1634, 
in his eevency-ei^thyear. He had two brothers; Gilbert, 
who was an engraver; and Peter, a psiintcr; but hU great-' 
esi honour was hii having "Rubens fur a pupil. ^ 

VENN (HmiiY), m pioua divine of the. church of .Eng¬ 
land, 'was the son of the rev. Richard Venn, rector of 8t. 

< Argeu^Lr^ vol* tlI.«DeicbBaip», tcL TJiillajrt-’i Acuk- 

fni« Hclenun. 
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AnthoUnV, London^ who dtstiitguifhed himself u a not^ 
disputant in bis cla^^ particularly in conjunction with blshi^p 
Gibson,' in opposing the promotion of Dr. Rundle to a bi¬ 
shopric/ on account ^of a conversAion in which the doctor 
hatt Q)cpreased senctmeTits rather favourable to deism, Mr. 
Venn uho assisted Dr. Webster in writing the “Weekly 
Mikcellany,” a periodical publication which, under the ve- 
irerable name of Richard Hooker, laboured zealously in 
defbnce of high chi^rch principles. He died in 1740; and 
a volume of hii semons and tracts was pnhlished by his 
widdw, the daughter of Mr. Ashton, who bad been executed 
in the reign of Williani 111. for being concerned iu a plot 
to bring back the Stuart family. 

Mr.'Henry Venn was borti at Barnes, in the county of 
Surrey, 1725, He was educated, .partly under Dr,Pitman, 
at Market*street, and partly under the reverend Mr, Cat- 
cott,.Sector of SL Stephen, Bristol, a Hutchinsonian divine 
of great ingenuity and learning, the author of a curious ' 
treatise on the deluge, and a voFume of sermons. In 1742 
Mr. Venn was admitted of Jesus college, Cambridge, 
proceeded to the degree of B,A. in 1745, and to that of 
Mpjfe in 1749. There being no fellowship vacant in bis 
owri colfege, the fellows of Queen^s unanimously elected 
liim"‘a'member of their society, in which he continued till 
his i^airriage in 1757. The lady to whom he became united 
was daughter of Dr. Bishop of Ipswich, author of an Expo¬ 
sition of the creed, and a volume of Sermons preached at 
Lady MoyePs lecture in 1724. 

At this period Mr. Venn was curate of Olapbam, where 
be was greatly beloved by the inhabitants, and contracted 
a dose friendship vdtb those eminently good men, sir John 
Barttard and John Thornton,^eaq. By way of exhibiting 
his gratitude to his parishioners, be published and dedicated 
to them, in 1759, on bis resignation of the curacy, a volmtte 
of sermons. In the course of that same year he was pre¬ 
sented to the vicarage of HuddersEeld in Yorkshire. While 
here, he laboured with unwearied assiduity in his voca¬ 
tion, and his memory will loug be cherished with affection 
and veneration in that extensive parish. His zeal, how¬ 
ever, carried him beyond bis strength. By his earnest and 
fre^ent preaching, in the course of ten* he had 

materially injured nia coDstitution, and brought on a cough 
and spitting of blood, which rendered him incapable of 
, officiating any longer in so extensive a ipheT^. Be thens 
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fate acde{lted, in 1770, tbif rectorjr of Yelling in HuntHig* 
donsbire, a crovi'n Urjog, wbicb wai preiented to bitik'Cj 
his gre^t and good friend the lord chief baron Smytbe« 
tbe^n one of the commissioner of the great seal During 
his residence at HuddersBeld be piiiblished ** The Com^ 
pEete Duty of Man/* which has gone through seren large 
editions, including those printed in Ireland and America. 
The great object of tliit book ia to counteract certain Ar-^ 
mifiian principles of the celebrated work wbicb bean a 
similar title, and to infuse more of an erangeUcal spirit 
into the mind of the reader. 

He continued to reside at Yelling until the month of 
December lTd6, when, in consequence of & paralytic 
stroke, which not only siiook his bodily, frame but bis 
intellects, he removed tcf the bouse of his son, the laia 
rector of Clapbam, where he died in Jane following, aged 
seven ty-th re e: 

Mr. Venn was remarkably cheerful and facetious In con* 
versation, so that piety, recommended by him, wat plea^ 
sant and alluring} and the young and the careless wera 
often struck, in his company, with admiration at this ott* 
cumstance. His works were, 1. The Perfect Contrast, 
or the entire opposition of Popery to the Religion of JeiQf 
tile Son of God ; a sermon preached at Clapbam, Novem* 
her &t 17-58," 8vo* A second edition was printedin 17^8* 
2* ** Sermons on various lubjecu," 1759, Svo, S, “The Va- - 
riahce between real and nominal Christians consider^, 
and the cause of it explained," a sermon, 1759, 8vo. 4. 
^‘The Duty of a parish priest," a sermon preached at 
Wakefield, July 2, 1760, flvo. 5. “ Christ the joy of the 
Christian life, and death his gain," a sermon preached at 
Haworth, on the death of Wtlliam Grimibaw, minister of 
that parish, 1763, 8vo. €. “ The Complete puty of Man, 
or a System of Doctrinal and Practical Christianity. De¬ 
signed for the use of families,** 1761-, 8vo. 7. “ Man a 
condemned Binner, and Christ the strong bold to save him/* 
an assize sermon, 1769, 6vo. B, “ A full and free EsomU 
nation of the rev. Dr. Priestley’s Address ou the Lord’s 
Supper, with some strictures ou the treatise itself," 1769, 
8vo, ' 9. '* 'A cok^n of respect to the Menjory of the rev- 
Mr. Whitfield,"^preached at the coutiLess of Hiiottngdon't, 
Bath, 1770, 6VO. ''10, “ Mistakes in religiou exposed, in 
an e^say op the j’rpphecy of ^achariah, 1774, Svo. 11. 

“ The Conversion ot Sinners the greatest charity: a smr* 
VoL. XXX. U 
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linon preached before the ^Society for proototing reUgiow 
knowledge,’* 1*779, Svo, 

^ His son^ JoHNj whom we have meiUioned as the iafe 
.reetor of CiapUamj was born in that parish March 9, 1759, 
jAQcI received the early part of his edacatiori: nnder Mr.Shatc 
at Leeds. Ka was than removed to Bippasholme sclroo)^ 
vkhere be was wcU grounded in classics by the care of Mr* 
,i)Utclifre. He had afterwards the benefit of the rev. Jo¬ 
seph Mitner'a instruction at the grammar-school ar Hull ; 
and of the rev. Thomas Hobtnson's and the rev* William 
LudUm's, the last an eminent mathematician at-Leiceiter. 
He was admitted a member of Sidney Sussex college, Cam¬ 
bridge^ where he took the degree of A, B* in I78K In 
September 1782, he was ordained deacon, as curate to his 
father ; be entered into priest's orders in March 1783, and 
two days afterwards was instituted to the living of tittle 
Dtinbam, in Norfolk, In Oct. 1789, he married Miss Ca¬ 
therine King, of Hull, who died April 15, 1303, leaving a 
.fanijjy of seven children. Injun# 1792, on the death of 
^jiir James Stonebouse (predecessor in the baronetcy to the 
sir James Btonehouse recorded in our vot. XXVlif) he 
tVfls instituted to the rectory of Clapham. In August 1812, 
be married MissTurton, daughter of John Turton, esq. of 
.CiaphaiHi .and resided at this place from the begriming of 
1793, to the day of hia death, July 1, 1813| aged £fty-foun 
Mr* Venn never appeared in the character of an author, nor 
jjropared any sermous for the press; but two volumes have 
since been published, selected from his manuscriptSj and 
may be considered as a fair exhlbiuon of his manner, 
sentiments, and doctrine.'' They are more polished in 
style than his father’s, but there is a perceptible difference 
in dieir opinions on aome points, the father being a more 
decided Calvinist Prefixed to these aermons, is a brief 
account of the author, from which we have extracted the 
above particalars.* 

VENNER (Tobias), n physician of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, was born of genteel parents at Petherton, rear Bridge- 
water, in Somersetshire, in 1577, and in 1594 became a 
cunimoner of St. Alban's-hall, Oxford. After taking a de¬ 
gree in arts, he Mudied physic, and practised for a time 
^bout Oxford. In 1613, he took hU doctor's degree, and 
Lcturning to bis own country, practised for many years at 


t tleot* Bf!*;. Toh LXVll.—^rmooi it a bore. 
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Bridgewater; but afterwards^ at or near Bath, He* was 
highly esteemed in that part of the country^for skill in hxs 
profession, and maintained the character cf an upright and 
charitable person. He died March fl7, 1660, and was bu¬ 
ried in Sl- Peter’s church in Bath, where a monument with 
a large inscription, by Dr. Pierce of that city, was Erected 
to his memory. 

Dr. Yenner acquired great popularity by a work on the 
subject of diet and regimen, entitled Via recta ad viiam 
)ongam,'^'publi9hed in two separate parts, the first iti 1620, 
and the second in 1623, but joined in subsequent editions. 
It is a plain practical .piece, extreinely diderent in manner 
from Dr, Mousset’s ‘'Treatise on Foods,” though similar in 
subject. His account of the several articles treated of, is 
compiled (though without any quotationsf From the current 
authors oF th»t time; and his rules and admonitions, deli¬ 
vered with all due gravity and authority, are equally trite. 
His style and manner are well calculated for a popular 
work, being plain, grA'c, and diffuse. To the edition of 
the “ Via Recta” of 163S, were added, A compendious 
Treatise coiicernitig the nature, u^e, and efficacy of the 
Bathes at Bath;” “Advertisement concerning the taking 
of Physic in the Spring “ Censure concerning the water 
of St, VineeuPs rocks near Bristol,” said to be the first trea¬ 
tise relating to Bristol water; and a “Brief and accurate. 
Treatise concerning the taking of the fume of Tobacco,”^ 

VENNING (KalpH], a non conformist divine, wras born 
about 1620, and educated Iti Euimauuel college, Cam¬ 
bridge* He does not appear to have had any preferment 
in the church, except the lectureship of St. Olave's, South¬ 
wark, from which he was ejected fgr nonconformity in 
1662, After this he preached at a dissenting meeting at 
Pewterers*-hail, Lime-street, as colleague to a Mr, Bragge, 
who outlived him and preached his funeral sermon. As 
Mr, Venning was a man of no faction himself, men of dif¬ 
ferent factions and sects were generally disposed to do jus¬ 
tice to his character, which was th^t of a man, the object 
of whose labours and writings was to promote piety. He 
was, in bis charity setitions, a powerful advocate for the 
poor, among whi^ he distributed annuaHy some hundreds 
of pounds. His oratory on this topic k said to have been 
almost irresistible; as some have gone to church with a 
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rtisoVotiOn noi to give, and have been inflentibly and inro* 
Igatarify melted into compassion, and bestowed their alms 
with uncommon liberality. He died March 10, 1673* He 
was the author of nine practical treatises^ specified by Ca> 
ISdiny, aoaong which the principal are, I, ** Orthodox and 
MUceUaneous Partdoxet/' 1647, t2tno. 2. "Things wortli 
thinking on, or helps to pietyI2tna, often reprinted. 3. 
" 'His Kecnainir,^^ with a partrait by Hollar,^* &c* He was 
also, ode of the.cecnpileTt of the £nglish*Greek Lexicon 
published in 1€61, liivo*^ 

VEROIER (Antoky, SciGNBUft dk VAVPitivas], a very 
useful fakgrapber and bibtiographer, was born at Mont- 
brison en Forett, Nov. 11, 1544. He appears to have 
aeryod the king both in a military and civil capacity, and 
was hUtoriographV and genttemen in ordinary to hit ma¬ 
jesty. He died at Dueme, Sept. 25, 1600* In his youth 
he bad cultivated poetry, but of bit poetical eSbrts he puf^- 
liihed only aoine indifferent specimens in his great work. 
He had, according to Scaliger, aCine library of Italian, 
French, Spanish, Greek, and Latin authors, and was con¬ 
versant in books of all hinds. The fruits of his labours 
were, L “ La Prosopographic, ou Deicription des personnes 
itiaignes, ftc. avec les e^gies d'aucuns d'iceux, et braves 
observations de leur temps, anncei, fails, et dits,'* Lyons, 
1573, 4to. This he reprinted three times with improve- 
ruetits; and the last, left also by him for the press, was 
published by bis son Claude, who made some few additions 
at Paris in 1603, 3 vols* folio* This is a very tniscelJaneous 
compilation, in which, although there are a few particulars 
of the eminent men of his time, it requires some patience 
to ftud tbenii 2. " Les Dtvorses lemons d’Antotne Duver- 
dier, suivant celles de P. Messk,” Lyons, 1576, 3vo. Of 
this there have been several editions, the most complete of 
which is that oCTournon, 1605. These le^ns were part of 
DutetdieT'‘s extracts, in the course of hU reading, from va¬ 
rious Greek, Latin, and Italian authors. 3. " Le Comp- 
seutique, ou Traits facetieux,^’ l2mo ; but there are some 
doubts whether (hi 1 , which did not appear until t5S4, was 
not tbe compilation of another author., 4. " La fiiblio- 
ihf^ne d^Ant. DUlverdier, eontunant k catalogue <le tous 
ies auteurs qui out ecrit ou tradnit en Francis, aveede 
sqpplemeiit JLadni du memo Ouverdier, Iq. bibltotbe^ne 

1 Ctltiajr.—OMfOr. 
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de Lyons, folio* Croix Du MikineU work 

of thft same kind had appeared the year before) and was 
thought to be the best executed of the two; but they have 
both been republished with so manj^ iioprovemencs, that, 
like Morer^s, they retain very little of the original authors. 
This improved edition wa« the production of Rigoifly and 
Javigny, who added the notes of Lamonnoye, the president 
Bouhier and Falconet, and published the wliole in lix 
handsome volumes, 4t^ under the tUle of Les Bibtfo^ 
theques Francises de Lacroix du Maine etde purerdier,” 
17 72* The work is undoubtedly still Capable of improve* 
ment, hut« as it is, it forms a very valuable addition to the 
bibliographical library^ There is a copy in the kind’s 
library at Paris, with a vast mass of MS additions and cor* 
rections by Mercier de Saint*Leger. Le Long and some 
others attribute to Du Verdier “La Biographic et Proso* 
pographie des rois de France jusqu'a Henri HI*'' Paris, 

and I5tl6t 8vq> But others have doubted this, he* 
cause he makes no metftion of U in a list of his works which 
be wrote in 15!$5, and in which he gave not only wliat he 
bad published, but what remained in manuscript, such as 
a translation of fleneca, His son, CLaUD£ VeroieR]^ 

was bom about 1566, and had the ambitioit to become en 
author, but turned out to be a bad poet and a worse critic; 
Jko also spent the property lus father left him, and lived an 
obscure and miserable life till about 1649, which is said to 
have its period. Tlie worst feature of bis character 
js the disrespectful manner in which he baa treated his fa¬ 
ther's talents and labours, in u work which he published in 
15B6, and 1609, 4to, evititled “ In autores petieomnes an¬ 
tiques potisstmum censiones et correetionea/* It Isa sufE'* 
ejent character of thii work, that he blames Virgil for hie 
bad Latin.* 

VEKQiER (Gilbert Saulnier du), one of the most 
prolific authore in the French series, deserves some notice 
as having been often mistaken for Claude Du Yerdier, and 
even for Antony, who was dead long before this Gilbert 
was born. It ii not known to what part of France be be* 
longed. It appears that he was historiographer of France, 
and that after alt hia numerous publications^ be was ob¬ 
liged in 1676 to apply for an asyiiicn, fbt himself and bia 
wife, in the hospital of Salpetrieti, where he died in 1484* 

> Biflf* Unlr, im uL Dttvuditr^-^drtfi.—Kkfrva, r«). iXXlT. 
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Ba.yle has a very superficial article on him. Joly allows 
him to have been the author of the historical works attri* 
buted to hiitij but doubts whether the roinancea.under the 
name of Duverdler are not by another hand^ and liis reason 
iSf that it'is difficult to conceive a tnan^s continuing to write 
and publish fur the lung space of sixty years. This, how¬ 
ever, nui absolutely decisive. Thirteen historical works 
are ascnbeJ to Duverdicr, ail published in ]2mo, in one^ 
two, or more voluLnes each, consisting of histories of France, 
Turkey, Sf^ain, England, Rome, and some lives, FJi^ ro¬ 
mances arnirunt to fourteen, but seem to be quite forgotten 
in his own couniry, and will not easily be revived in this 
by any list we can give. Some of them seem to be trans* 
laiions ^ 

VERK (Francis), a brave English commander, was 
coiid son to Geoffrey Vere, who was third son of John Vere, 
earl of Oxford He was bori} in 15 3^-, and applying him¬ 
self early 10 the military art, became one of the most fa- 
mou‘4 generals of ids time. He served first among the 
forces j^ent by queen Elizabeth, under the command of 
the earl of Lei cosier, to ihe assistance of the States of 
Holland, where he gave proofs of a warlike genius, and 
undaunted courage. In he was part u? the Eng¬ 

lish garrison wliich gallantly defended Bergen-op-Zoom 
logainst the prince of Parma ■ and that true courage 
might not want its due reward or distinction,*’ says Cam¬ 
den, “ the lord Willoughby, who was general of the En¬ 
glish after Leicester’s deparmre, conferred the honour of 
knighthood on sir Francis Vere, whose great fame com¬ 
menced from this siegeJ* 

In 1539, the town of Bergh, upon the Rhine, being be¬ 
sieged by the marqms of Warren bon, and distressed for 
want of provisions, sir Francis Vere was sent by the States- 
generai to count Meurs, governor of Guclderland, with 
nine companies of English, to concert with him measures 
for the Yebef of. that town. At his coming to Arnheim, 
the governor being greatly hurt by an explosion of gun¬ 
powder,'and the states of the province represendng to sir 
Francis the importance of the place, and the great extre¬ 
mity it-was reduced to; at th^r earnest desire he hastened 
to^ itg relief, with seven companies of Dutch foot, and 
ty*lve troops of horse. With these, ahd^ carriages laden 

i 
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with pfovi«ioi:i3f be marched towards Bergb, through a 
heathy aud open country, with liuch dhigence, that hay¬ 
ing aurpnsed the enemy, who lay dispersed iti th 4 >ir forts 
about the town, to fuli view of them, he put prgvUiona 
into it, and returned without loss. After some days re- 
fresliiiient, the States, who had received advice how mat¬ 
ters p^ietsed at Bergh, ordered a fresh i^upply of provisions 
for it under the command ol sir Francis* When he came 
within two Engiiiiii n^jlea of the town, the way titey were 
to take being very narrow, and leading by the castle pf 
Loo, ihr^ enemy from the tattle galled his men ai^d horsea 
Jit their [)a)i‘«age ^vitn i^ucb resolution, thut sir Francis per¬ 
ceived they HVie not the ordinary garnsno* Yet, by hU 
military ^kiU and valour, he beat them hack to their castle, 
and wtL'A no tariher interrupted by them in his passage 
through the narrow way ; but before he could well form 
his men on au a-ljoLniug plain, he was a^ain attacked by 
a fresii body of the enemy* At the hrst encoiinter, bis 
horse was killed under Him by a pike, and falling upon 
him, lie could not presently rise, but lay between the two 
armies, receiving a hurt in bis leg, aud several thrusts 
with pikes through his clothes, till the enemy waA forced 
to give way; and though his forces consisted only of the 
two E'lglisii troops under his command, and did not ex¬ 
ceed tour hundred men, yet by his valour and conduct 
the enemy was deferitcd, and lost about eight hurictrcd'' 
men. Be afterwards threw in provUlona into Bergh, and 
exchanged the garrisuti, though count Mansfeldt was near 
with thirteen or fourteen th.iusand foot, aud twelve hun¬ 
dred horse* 

III t5})Oy lie bravely relieved the castle of LieVenhooven, 
in the fort of Uecklinchusen, with the diocese of Cologn, 
III which the States had a garrisou that was besieged ; and 
he also recovered the town of Biirick in Clevet^ and a Ut¬ 
ile fort on that Mde of the Ebine, which had been sur¬ 
prised by the enemy* In 1591, he took by stratagem a 
fort near Zutpben, in order to facilitate the siege of that 
town* The manner in which he made himself master of 
this pluce is thus related by himself in hU ^^Comnien- 
taries ^*1 chose,’* be says, a good number of lusty 
and hardy young soldiers, the most of which 1 apparelted 
like the conn try-women of those "parts, the rest tike the 
men: gave to some baskets, to others packi^ and such 
burthens as the people usttaJiy carry to the market, with 
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p»tolftj and abort a^rords^ and daggen undor .tbeir^gtr* 
menu, wtlUag thfim, by tm or tbr«e in » coo^nyr by 
break of day, to be at tbe ferry of Zotpben, wbicb. ii just 
against the fort, as if they stayed for tbe passage*boat of 
loia town ; and bade them there to sit and rest tbecaselves 
id tbe mean time, as near tbe gate of tbe fort as they could 
for avoiding suspicion, and to seize upon the same as soon 
as it was opeoed, which took so good effect^ that they pos* 
leased tbe entry of tbe fort, and held the same till an officer 
with two hundred soldiers (who was laid in a covert not far 
off) cauiQ to their succour, and so became fully master of 
the place* By which means the siege of tbe town after* 
wards proved the shorter/* 

Sir Francis also assisted count Maurice at the siege of 
Ileventer, being the chief inatrument in the taking that 
place; and it was aUo through bis conduct and valour, 
that the duke of Parma received a signal defeat before 
Knodsenburgh fort, near Nirneguen; which obliged that 
prince to retire from thence, with more dishonour than tn 
any action that he bad uudertakeii in those wars* In 159$ 
be was recalled from the Low Countries, and employed in 
the expedition against Cadiz, with the title of Lord Mar* 
sha): and In this enterprize he displayed his utiual cou* 
rage and military skill. He returned again to Holland 
the following year, and had a principal share in the 
action near Tumliout, where near three thousand of the 
enemy were killed and taken, Some time afier be was 
appointed governor of the Bril), one of the cautionary 
towns in tbe Low Couutriefl, and was permitted at the 
same time to retain the command of the English troops 
in the aervice of the States. In 1599, when a new Spanish 
lovasioii was apprchduded, the c^ueen constituted him Lord 
Marshal; and being sent over in alt possible haste, he 
embarked on the 39d gf August at the Brill, and arrived 
in London tbe next day, where be remained until all ap- 

C jreiiQtisions of an invasion were over* He then returned 
nek to tbe Hague, and had there ao audience of the 
SUtes. 

lo the begiuoing o<f LSOO, he bad much dispute with 
the^ Statea ^uc some accounts, and particularly their 
having lessened, in his ^absence, the companies he com* 
mended &]ir them, from an hundred and fifty to an hun¬ 
dred aod thirteen men. He still bowever continued in his 
e 9 inJl^ 1 ld, and about ibis time the foreei of the States laid 
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flifige to ^Nieuport; but Alb or l, archduke of Auitrtay i^ho 
coauaanded the Spanish forces having- fe4over6d^^t£inV 
fort? which had been :surprized by the troops in the 
service, au^ cut q& eight hundred Scots who were posted 
ns o rear-guard to intercept his passage, came to the re¬ 
lief of Nieuport, and a battle became unavoidable. Tlie 
army of the States was commanded by prince MaurieJB, and 
the chief oiBcers under him were sir Francis Vere, who was 
lieutenant*-general of the foot^ and colonel Lodovick of 
Nassau, general of the horse, Vere^ who conacnanded 
jti the front, having occasion to repass a ford, before he 
could come to a convenient place of action, ordered his 
men not to strip themselves ; for which he assigned thb 
reason, ** that they would in a few hours either have better 
clothes, or stand in need of none/' A council of war 
being then held, prince JV^aurice was entirely directed by 
Vere, who was of opinion, that the army of the States 
ought to- wait for the enemy. The dispositions for the 
battle were then made by Vere with admirable judgment'; 
and tbe English, who were not above one thousand fire 
bundredf were posted upon the eminences of the down^i, 
andn supported by a body of Friesland musqiteteers. The 
archduke was all this time advancing: but his horse, the 
foot being left behind, were heat back by Vere, The foot^ 
however, coming up, a bloody conflict ensued, in which 
Vere was wounded, receiving one shot through bis leg, and 
another through bis thigh, whilst bis horse was killed under 
him, and himself almost taken prisoner: but prince Mau¬ 
rice advancing with the main body, the battle became 
general; and the Spaniards, by the courage and good con¬ 
duct of Vere, received a total defeat. 

The last and most signal military exploit performed ^y 
sir Francis Vere, was his gallant defence of Osteiid, which 
was besieged by the archduke Albert and a very numerous 
army. Verc bad been appointed genei^I of all the army 
of the States in and about Ostend ; and accordingly he 
entered that city on thellth of July; I6ui, In order to 
undertake the defence of it, with eight companies of Eng¬ 
lish, and found in the place thirty companies of Netber- 
Unders, making about sixteen or seventeen hundred men. 
With this handfiil, for no less than four thousand were ne¬ 
cessary for a proper defence, he resolutely defended th^ 
place for a long time against the Spanish army, which was 
computed at twelve thouiand men. Ounng tbe course of 
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the^iege he received a relnforcemetit of twelve eompaniei 
of English, and cut out a new harbour at 0«tend, which 
proved of great service to him* On Aug* 14, he was 
wounded in the head by tbe bursting of a eai^von, wblcJi 
obliged him 1o.remove into Zealand till Sept. i&, when he 
returned to Ostend, and found that in his absence soitie 
English troops had arrived there to reinforce the garrison* 
On Dec* 4, in the night, the Spaniards fiercely assaulted the 
English trenches, so that sir Francis Vere was called up with^ 
out having time toptitonhis clothes; but by his comJnet and 
valour the enemy were repulsed, and lost about 500 men. 
In the mean time the place began to be much distressed ; 
and sir Francis, having advice that the besiegers intended 
a general assault, in order to put them off, and gain time, 
he artfully contriTe<l to enter into treaty with them for the 
surrender of the place ; but receiving part of the supplies 
which he had tong expected from the States, with an as¬ 
surance of more at hand, he broke off the treaty. The 
archduke, equally surprised and enra'^rd at this conduct, 
which indeed is scarcely to be vindicated, took a resolu¬ 
tion torev/criigc himself of those vvithin the town, saying he 
would put thein all to the sword ; and hU ofHcerH und sal* 
diers likewise took an oath, that, if they entered, they 
would'spare neither man, woman, nor child* They made 
a genera) assault on Jan* 7, 1602; but sir FiancU, with 
only twelve hundred men, kept off the eneiny^s army of 
10,000, which threw that day above 2,200 ^hot on the 
town; and had btTore discharged on it no les'itlmn 163,200 
cannon shot, leaving scarcely a whole bouse standings Our 
heroic general having acquired immortal honour in the de¬ 
fence of Osieiid for eight months together, resigned bis 
government March 7, 1603, to Frederic Dorp, wdio had 
been appointed by the States to succeed himand he and 
bii brother, sir Horatio Vere, returned into Holland* 

Soon after his discharge from the government ofOitend, 
sir Francis, at the request of the States, came into Eng¬ 
land to desire fresh succours, which went ever in May, 
and were to be under liis comiDand, He accordingly re¬ 
turned again to Holland ; and upon receiving the news of 
queen Elizabeth’s death, he proclaimed king James l.at the 
Briii, in April I6a3* A few months after he came to Eng¬ 
land, and his government of the Brill esrpiring, or he being 
superseded at Elizabeth’s death, it was renewed to him by 
king James* But under this pacific sorereigni a peace was 
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coLidacled with Spain in 160*. Sir Francis survived this 
about four years, and died^ at tiome, Ang* 2S, 160Sj in 
the flfiy-fourth year of his age. He was interred ii> St, 
John's chapel. West min ster-ahbey, where a monuntenc 
was erected to his memory by his lady» Besides his other 
preferments, he was goverworot Portsmouth, He had three 
sons and two daughters, who all died before him^ Hc 
married Elizabeth, second daughter of John Dent, a ci¬ 
tizen of London, and she re-marned with Patrick Murray, 
a son of John earl of Tullibardme, in Hcntlami 

Sir Francis Vere was a general t»f the greatest bravery, 
and of et^ual militury taienii. Q,iif-en KliZidieth had an 
high gpinidii of him, and always treated him with the 
greatest respect, often saying that site ‘‘ held h*m to be 
the worthiest captain of her time.'* He was a man of let¬ 
ters, as iveJ] as an accomplished general, and wrote an ac¬ 
count of his principal military transactions, whlcii were 
]>ubijshed from the author’s original, compared with two 
other transcripts, in 1657, by William Diihnghain, D D. 
under the title of “ The Commentaries of sirFrai^cis Vere, 
being divers pieces of service, w^herein he hiid yommand, 
written by himself, in way of commentary,'’ Ciunhridge, 
foli with portraits of sir Francis, and sir Horace Vere, sir 
John Ogle, and maps and plans, &c* and additions by sir 
John Ogle, Henry Hexham, Isauc Dorislaus, and the 
editor, * 

VERE (Sm Hohace), bargn of Tilbury, and younger 
brother to the preceding sir Francis Vere, was born at Kir- 
by-hall, in Essex, in 1565, Entering early into a military 
life, he accompanied, in the twentieth year of his age, 
his brother, sir Franctji, into the Low Countries, uhere he 
aetjuired great reputation by his valour and conduci* In 
J600 he had a considerable share in the victory obtained 
by the English and Dutch near Nieuport, He afterwards, 
as well as his brother, signalized hittiself in the drfence of 
Ostend. He commanded the forces sent by king Jatnes I. 
to the assistance of the elector Palatine. Ht* w^is a man of 
a fiieady and sedate courage, and possessed that presicuce 
of mind in the greatest dangers and emergcncicij which 
is the highest qualihcation of a general* It was owing to 
this quality that he made that glorious retreat Irom Spinola, 

I Biof. IlriL—Llflyd** ind Falltf'* WflrUiiM—Ptrt'i Cramw^ll Colledioiii* 
p, llJQttrAtioBl, Tol, lit. 
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the Spanish general j wbtcli was the greatest action ef hii 
life; and his taking of Sluyi was attended with difficuhiea 
which were thought insuperable. 

Upon the aocession of king Charles E sir Horace Vcrci 
as a reward for his services^ was adranced to the peerage, 
by the title of iord Vere, barondof Tilbury ; being the first 
fwer created by that monarch* He died the 2d of May^ 
1635, and was buried in WestmiDSter-abbey^ He married 
a Udy who was then the widow of Mr. John Hoby : she 
was the youngest daughter of sir John Tracy of Dodding- 
ton, or Tuddingtou, in Gloncestershire* She died in 1671, 
at a great age. The parliament placed the younger cbil* 
dreo of Charles L under the care of this lady, who was a 
person of great piety and worth, and in her punning epi¬ 
taph, written hy Dr. Simon Ford, is thus addressed, 

Nobilitns tibi Wfl fuit j prudcntla vera'i 

Fera tihi pietas, Etc" 

Clark has a long account of her in his lives published in 
1684, fol. and so highly was sir Horace esteemed, that at 
his ddtth a volume was published, de'dlcated to her, con¬ 
taining “ Elegies celebrating the happy memory of sir 
Horatio Vere," 8tc. Lend. 1642, 8vo*‘ 

VERE (Edward), seventeenth earl of Oxford, was the 
only son of John the sixteenth earl, who died in 1563, by 
bit second wife, Margaret, daughter of John Golding, esq. 
He is supposed to have been oern about 1540 oral 541, 
and in his youth travelled in Italy, whence it is said he 
was the first who imported embroidered gloves and per¬ 
fumes into England, and presenting queen Elizabeth with 
a pair of the former, she was so pleased with Ihem, as to 
be drawn with them in one of her portraits. This gives us 
but an indiflerent opinion of his judgment, yet he had ac¬ 
complishments suited CO the times, and made a figure in 
the courtly tournaments so much encouraged in queen Eli¬ 
zabeth's reign. He once had a rencounter with air Philip 
Sidney (see Sidney, voI. XXV 1L p. 507), which did not 
redound much to bis honour. In 1585, Walpole aaya he 
was at the head of the nobility that embarked with the earl 
of Leicester for the relief of the States of Holland ; but 
Camden, who gives a list of tbe principal personages ooo- 
cemed in' that expedition, makes no mention of him. In 
1586 be alt aa lord great chamberlain of England op the 

J Bisf. Brltr-*Bibt}OfiApbef, tcL lllgitntwif. 
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trinl of Mftry queen of Scott* In ISBd He Hired and^^tted 
ouf ihi^' at hU own oharge agaifist tbe Spanish Armada* 
In 1589 be sat on tbe tHal of Philip Howard, earl of Arun¬ 
del; and m 1601,.on the trials of the earls of Essex and 
Southaioptoti. One of the most remarkable eventt of his 
JiFe ms his cruel usage of hU first wire, Anne, daughter 
of the celebrated William Cecli, lord Burleigh, in revenge 
for tbe part acted by that statcainan ngatnst Thomas duke 
of Norfolk, for whoifi he had a warm friendship* Camden 
says, that haviug vainly interceded with his fathcr-in<-lavr 
for the duke's life, he grew so incensed that he vowed re¬ 
venge against the daughter^ and “ not only forsook her 
bed} but sold and consumed that great itihentance de¬ 
scended to him from bis ancestors but in answer to this^ 
Collins says, that the estate descended to his son. It was 
probably, however, much impaired, as Arthur Wilson agrees 
with Camden, and something of the same kind may be in¬ 
ferred from a letter in Wtnwood’s Memorials, III. 422* 
I'lic earl was buried at Hackney, July 6, 1604* 

His character appears to have been marked with haugh¬ 
tiness, vanity, and afiectation. He aped Italian dresses, 
and was called " the mirror of Tuscan is mo.'' Hit rank, 
bowevefi and his illustrious family commanded tbe respect 
of a large portion of the literary world, and among his 
eulogists were the contemporary writers, Watson, LUy, 
Golding, Munday, Greene, Lock, and Spenser. Scattered 
piecei of his poetry are found in the collectinna of the, 
times, and particularly in the ** Paradise of dayntie-de¬ 
vises/' lately reprinted in the Bibliographer* In' these 
there appear the same traits as are said to have been ex¬ 
hibited in his character* They are generally affected, full of 
conceit and antithesis, and obspure. He is said also to^ 
have written comedies, and to have been reckoned the best 
writer of coipedy in his time, but the very names of these 
plays are HU lady, Anne, has lately been iotraduced 
to public observation, as a poetess, by Mr. George Stee- 
veiis, tbe editor of .Shakspeare. Her poetical- attempts 
■re to'bo found in,a oollection of odes and sonnets, entitled 

Diana/'.pablisbed .by one John Southern Sooihem* 
Some t^ccdunt pf,these, which seem to be below medio¬ 
crity, is'given hy ^as a supplementary article to 

\yalpol^e'a'^RpyasAftd Noble Authqrs*" *^ 

1 Brit.— toL ^11,—P^rk^i aud Nabk Auiboit* 
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VERGER DE Hauaane (John du), abbot of St. Cyran* 
famoufl in the aeventeeuth century as a controversial 
was born In t^Sl, at Bayonne, of a^ood family. He pur^ 
aoedhit studies at Louvain, and formed a strict-friendship 
with the celebrated Jansenius, bis fellow student. In 1610 
he was made abbot of St. Cyran, on the resignation of 
Henry Lewis Chateignler de la Hocbe-'Posai, bUhop of 
Poitiers, The new abbot read the fathers and the councils 
with Jansenius, and took great pains to impress him with 
his seutiments and opinions, as well as a number of divines 
with whom he corresponded^ nor did he leave any means 
untried to inspire M, ie Maltre, M. Arnsiiid, M« d’Andiity, 
and several more disciples whom he had gained, with the 
same opinions. This conduct making much noise, cardinal 
Richelieu, who was besides piqued that the abbot of 8t. 
Cyran refused to declare himself for the nullity of the mar¬ 
riage between Gaston, duke of Orleans, the brother of 
Louis the thirteenth, and Margaret of Lorraine, confined 
him at Vincennes, May 11, 1633* After this tnlnister's 
death, the abbot regained his liberty, but did not enjoy it 
long, for he died at Paris, October 18, 1643, aged sixty- 
two, and was buried at St. Jacques du Haiii-Pas, where 
his epitaph may be seen on one side of tho high altar. His 
works are, 1, “ Lettres SpirituelJes,'* 2 vols, 4-to, or Svo, 
reprinted at Lyons, 1671^, 3 vuls. 12iiio, to which a fourth 
has been added, containing several small tracts written 
M. de St. Cyran, and printed separately. 2. ** Question 
Royale,'* in which he examines in what extremity a subject 
caigbt be obliged to save the life of hU prince at the ex- 
pence of hts own, I60!l, This last was much talked 

of, and his enemie^s drew Inferences and consequences 
from it, which neither be nor his disciples by any means 
approved. 3. “ L^Aum^ne Chr^denne, ou Tradition de 
TEglise touchant la charitd envers les Pauvres,” 2 vols. 
J2mo. The second part of thUi work is entitled “L*Au- 
mdne ecclesiastique,^* M* Autbojiy le Ma$tre had a greater 
share in the last-mentioned book than ibe abbot of St. 
Cyran, He published some other works of a similar cast, 
but his last appCcirs to deserve most notice. It is entitled 
Petrus Aurelius,*' and is a defence' of the eccfesjastical 
hierarchy against the Jesuits.. He was assitted in ibis book 
by his nephew, the abb^ de Barcos, andjt aeema-to have 
doqe him the most honour of all his works, tttougb it must 
be 'acknowledged, says the ihh€ L'Avocat, that if all the 
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abuse of tbe Jesuits, and the invectives against their Wder, 
were taken from this great volume^ very little would re- 
main. UAvocat is also of opinion that M. Hallier*s envalL 
tract on the same subject, occasioned by the censure of the 
clergy it! 1635, is more solid, much deeper, and contains 
better argutnenti, than any that are to be found in the 
great voinine of Petrus Aurelius,’^ The hrst edition of 
this book is the collection of different parts, printed be¬ 
tween 1632 and 1635, for which tbe printer Morel was 
paid by the clergy, thctigh it was done without ihetr order* 
Tlie assembly held in 1641 caused an edition to be pub¬ 
lished in 1642, which the Jesuits seized ; but it was never-^ 
theiess dispersed on the remonstrances of the clergy* This 
editioA contains two pieces, Cotifiitiitio coUectl^is loco- 
rum quos Jesuitte coinpilarunt, that are not in the 

third edition, which was also pah I idled at the clergyN 
pence iti 1646, But to this third edition is prehxed the 
eulogy, written by M. Godeau on the author, by order of 
the clergy, and the verbal process which orders icj whence 
it appears that their sentiments respecting him, didered 
widely from those of the Jesuits and tiieir adherents* The 
abbot de Cyran was a man of much simplicity in his 
manners and practice: lie told his beads* he exorcised 
heretical hooka before he read them : ibis siinpUclty, how¬ 
ever, concealed a great fund of learning, and great talents 
■for^persuasion, without which he could never have gained 
flo many tLlufitrious aud distinguished dlficiples, as Mess^ 
Arnauld, le Mattre de Sacy, i^rnaiild d'Andilly, and the 
other literati of Port Uojal, who all had the higliest vene¬ 
ration for him, and placed the must unbounded contidcnce 
in him* But whatever talents he might have for speaking, 
persuading, and directing, be certainly had none for writ¬ 
ing; tiuf are his books answerable to his high reputation^* 
VERGER!US (F£TEa Paul), one of the most learned 
men of tbe fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, was born In 
1349 at Jusunopolis, now Capo dMstrla, a town litnated ac 
the extremity trf tile' Adriatic guiph, not far from Trieste. 
Of hi^ preceptors we otdy know that he learned Greek «f 
OhrysoloL'as at Venice, and canon law of Francis de Za- 
" barelia at Florence. He- is said to have composed the in¬ 
scription on the monument of Chrysoloras in tbe DomiDicau 
maiiastery at Gouttaocej where that eminent scholar died 


^ Morofl.—Diet, Hitt. 
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in t4l5« After vij^iiin^ cUi^i in where 

tlripleyed hi« kni^wicdge of philosophy, civil \tWf tnathe* 
matics, Greek, 8lc. he asaisted at the council of Constance, 
and went thence to Hungary, to which it was thought h^ 
was in vised by the emperor ^igismondn^ The prince of 
Carrura, ihen in possession of Padua, those him for pre¬ 
ceptor to his ciiihlren. He is supposed to have died about 
14^1 ; Saxius saya !428> In his Last days his facultiei ex¬ 
perienced a total decay, nor did he appear to have any env 
joymenc of bii reason but at short intervals* 

He wrote a history of the princes of Carrara, which is in¬ 
serted in Murator?s colleclion, voL XVL published at 
Alilan 1730, who did not know that it hud appeared eight 
years before ii> the ** Thesaur. Antlq< Ita)/' vol* VI, part 
IIL published at Leyden* He wrote also a life of Petrarch, 
which may be seen in Toniasijii*i ** Petrarcha Kedivivus;** 
an elogiuUi on Su Jerom ; a treatise de ** Bepublica Vene* 
ta,*' published at Rome in 1J26 ; and teatih^ his xcaffor 
the honour of claiiical learning, by publishitig an invective 
agatntt Malatesta, who, by a misguided xeal, had removed 
from the marhet'^place of Mantua a statue of VirgiL One 
of his most celebrated treatises was that “ Deingenuis mo* 
rtbus/' composed for the use of the prince of Carrara's 
chlidren* This, which was so popular ms to become a 
school-book, and as such Paul Jotlus menttons Us befn^ 
put into his bands when a youths was first published, with 
other treatises of the same kind, at Milan in 1474, 4to, 
and reprinted in 4477* Brunet, however, mentions mn 
edition prior to either of these, which he supposes printed 
about 1472, with the title **Ad Uberttnum Carariensem 
de ingenuis moiibus opus € Mmgno Basileo, et e Xenp- 
phonti de tirannide Leonardi Aretini traductia” Brunet 
also mentions, that the editions of 1474 and 1477 are to be 
found separate from the other treatitea i but it was certainZy 
afterwards printed with them, at Venice: fbr example in 
1503, with Bernardos and others on th# lubject of educa¬ 
tion ; and at Baiit in 1J41, with Vitravihi Roscius ** de 
docendi studendique modo,'* Itcf. VergeHus tnasiated 
into Latin Arrian's history of the expedtiton of Alexander 
the Great, and it is said pnrpoady trended any particular 
elegance.of style, lest his voyu reinler shcold stand in need 
of the assistance of an interpreter. If fbta he true it can¬ 
not be a matter oft much regret that such a trisiislafton was 
not printed. Vergerins is likewise said to hare written 
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poetry^ and even a Latin comedy, which is pfeiefVed in ma- 
niiscript in the Ambrosian library. It was the prodtiction 
of bi» youth, and is entitled ** Paulus/* Saasl, in hti ty- 
pograpjiical history of Milan, baa printed the prologue. ^ 

VERGEEIUS (PeteaPaul), usually called the You nger, 
to distinguish him from the preceding, was bom at Juati* 
nopolts, and of the same family. Where he was educated 
we are not told, but he soon became celebrated for his ac¬ 
quirements in canon^^law and scholastic divinity ; and these 
recommended him to the attention of the pope, ClemenI 
VIL who employed him as his nuncio at the memorable 
diet of Augaburgh in 1^30, and entrusted him with a very 
ample commission He was instructed to use every endea¬ 
vour to prevent the bolding of a national council in Gef- 
marty, and to induce king Ferdinand, the emperor's bro¬ 
ther, to oppose any proposition of that hind. Vergerius 
executed this commisBion with great aea), and gave every 
opposition to the Lutherans, by shewing his partiality to 
Eckius, Faber; Cochlmus, and other enemies to the re- 
formation ; he also made Eckius a canon of Rat is bonne,'a 
piece of preferment .which, as the pope's legate, he could 
confer, Yergerius executed thi^ commission with such 
ability, that he was thought the most proper person to suc¬ 
ceed the superannuated bUhop of Rhegio, as the pope's am¬ 
bassador to Germany. He accordingly was sent, with in¬ 
structions, openly to represent his holiness's ardent desire 
to convene a general council, but secretly to take every 
step to prevent that measure. On the death of Clement 
VIL and the accession of Taul III. the latter recalled Ver- 
gerius from Germany, in order to be exactly informed 
of the st^te of religion in that country; and, says Sleidan, 
be also consulted with the cardinals, a$ to the prevention 
of a national council, until they should, by privato and 
unsuspected contrivances, be able to embroil the emperor 
and ocher princes in a war. As a part of this plan, Paul 
IIL resolved at length to send Vergerius back to Germany 
to prefer a geuerA council, and in the mean time Co learn 
wbat form the Frotestdiits would insist upon as to the qua¬ 
lifications, votings, and disputations, of such a council; 
and his olijeet in this was, to be able to impose such rules 
and terms aa he was aiire' they would never accept; by 

1 Tiir«b(»shi.'>--^iafiie&t ilut. l^tt. d'ltiiib^SbtpihtTdV F' ^0.-^ 
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vrhicb contrivance the odium of not holding a general 
council ^ould fail upon them. Vergerius was also instructed 
to exasperate the princes of the empire against the Ittog of 
England^ Henry Yllh whose dominions the pope had in 
contemplation to bestow upon tikoae who would conquer 
them : and he had also a secret article of instruction to 
tamper with Luther and Metauclhon, in order to bring them 
over to the cause of Rome* 

Early in the Spring of 1335, Vergeriiia set out on this 
embassy, in which he was exceedingly industrious, and ne^ 
gociated with almost all the princes of Germany, At 
Prague he met wiih John the pinna elector of Saxony, with 
whom he dealt very artfully, utui, among oilier things, sug^ 
gested, that the intended council should he held at Mantua, 
pretending the convenience of its situation as to plenty' 
end facility of access, but really because the heads of the 
protestaut party being nssecublcd in Italy would be more in 
the pope’s power. liowcver, was easily seen through, 

and objected to^ He also went to Wittemberg, and had a 
conference with Luther, which has been variously repre- 
aented. It appears, however, belli from father Paul and 
Pallaviciiio, that he treated Lulber wiih urbanity, but 
made no impression on the steady mind of that illustrious 
reformer* 

In 1556 Yergerius returned to the pope, and reported, 
as the issue of his inquiries, chat tiie protestants demanded 
a free council, in a convenient place, wiihio the territories 
of the empire, winch the emperor had promised them : 
that as to the Lutheran party, there was no remedy but 
absolute force and entire suppression : that the protescaiU& 
would hear nothing of hostility to the king of England, 
and that the rest of the princes had equal repugnance- The 
only comfortable hint Vergerius communicated wn^, that 
George duke of Saxony (Luther’s greatest enemy) had de¬ 
clared, that the pope and the emperor ought to make 
War against the protestants as soon as possible* Catching 
at this, the pope jnimediaieJy sent Yefgcrius' to Naples, 
where the emperor then was, in order to propo^^e such a 
war, as the quickest method of settling the controversy. 
The emperor to far listened to this as to take a journey to 
Hoaie to debate the matter; and the issue was, that a 
couucil was proposed to be held at Mantua: but to this, 
from motives of self-preseiratioti, the protettants eould not 
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consent* A$ a reward^ hoMrever^ for his services, Vcrgcrius 
WB« made bishop of Jastinopolis. 

From this time to 1S41, Vefgerius appears to have re* 
mained ia Italy. ]» this last mentioned year, be was cotn- 
inissjoned to go to the diet at Worms, where he made a 
speech on the unity and peace of the church, whicU he 
printed and circulated, and in which he principally, in¬ 
sisted on the argumeitts agaihi^t a national cottncih On liis 
return to Uome^ the pope intended to have rewarded his 
services with a cardinal's hat, but changed h\A purpose on 
bearing it insinuated that a Jeaning towards LutbeVanbm 
was perceptible in him, from Uh long residence in Oer- 
^inanyt The pope, however, was not more offended than 
Vergeriui was surprized at this charge, which ho knew to 
be absolutely groundless; yet tiiis circumstance, probably 
arising from personal malice or envy, proved ultimately 
the means of Vergertua^s conversion. With a view tore- 
pel the charge of here!»y, he now sat down to write a book, 
the title of which was to be, ** Adversus apostatas Germa¬ 
nise," against the apostates of Germany ; but as this led him 
to a strict investigation of the [irotestant doctrines, as found 
in the works of their ablest writers, he found his aUachmeiit 
to popery completely undermined, and I'ose up from the 
perusal of the protestant writers with a strong conviction 
that they were iu the right. He then ifnmediately went to 
confer with his brother, Jotiu Baptist Vergerhis, bishop of 
Pola, in Istria, who was exceedingly perplexed at hi» 
change of seiitiuicnt, but on his repeated entreaties, joined 
httn in examining the disputed points, particularly the arii- 
cle of jttstification, and the result was, that both prelates 
soon preached to the people of Istria the doctrines of the 
reformation, and even dispersed the New Testament among 
them in the vulgar tongue. The Inquisition, os well as the 
monks, soon became alarmed at this, and Vergerius was 
obliged to seek refuge iu Mantua, under the protection of 
cardinal Hercules Gonzaga, who had been his iuUinat« 
friend; but Goneaga was after a short time obliged by re- 
moostrances from Home to withdraw his prelection, and he 
Anally went to Padua, and thence to the Orisons, where, 
he preached the gosptl for aeveial years, until invited by^ 
the duke of Wirtemberg to Tubingen, and there be passeeV 
the remainder of his days. , In the mean time his brother,^ 
the bishop of Pola, died, and, as suspected, by poison, ad¬ 
ministered by some of those implacable enemies vAio were 
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alio thirsting for Vergerii^s’s blood. But lie vras now out 
of their reacbf ani^ died quietly at Tubingen^ Oct. 4, t56G, 
Vergerius, after his conversiooj wrote a great many trea¬ 
tises, most of them small, against [:)o})ery and popish wri¬ 
ters, the title* of which are to be found in our authoTltles, 
but they are all of rare occurrence, owing to their having 
been suppressed or strictly prohibited by his enemies. 
Some arc in Italian, and some in Latin< A collection of 
them wa* began to be printed at Tubingen in 1563, but 
one volume only was published, under the title of “Pri¬ 
mus tomus operum Vergerii adversu* Papatum,” 4to, A 
valuable defence of Vergerius was published by Schel- 
hom, ill 1760, “Apologia pro P, P. Vergerio adversua 
Ioh+ Casaro* Accedunt Monnmenia inedita, et quatuor 
epistohe mem crab iles," 4lo. ^ 

VERGIL (Pcii.vnORE), a writer wbo did not want either 
genius or learning, was born at Urbino, in Italy, in the lif* 
teeiUh century; but tlie year i>s not named, nor have we 
any account of bis early history. He was hrst known in 
tbe literary world by “ A Collection of Proverbs,” 14^8, 
and this being the first work of the kind, it occasioned some 
jealousy between him and Erasmus. When Erasmus after¬ 
wards published bis “ Adagia,^’ and did not take notice of 
hia work, Vergil reproached him in terms not civil, in the 
preface to his book “ De Uerum Tnventoribua.” Their 
friendship, liowcver, doe* not seem to have been inter¬ 
rupted by it; and Vergil, at the instigation of Erasmus, 
left the passage out in the later editions. These “Adagia” 
of Polydore Vergil were printed three or four times in a 
very short space ; and this success encouraged him to un¬ 
dertake a more difficult work, his book “Dc Rcrum In- 
veotoribus,” printed in J49y* At the end of the 4t]i edi-* 
tiou at Basil, 1536, 12mo, in subjoined a short coinmcntary 
of his upon the Lord's prayer. After this; he was sent 
into England by pope Alexander VI. to collect the papal 
tribute, called P^ter*pence, and was the last coliectot of 
that oppressive tax. He recommended himself in tbi* 
country so effectually to the powers in being, and was so 
Well pleased with it, that, having obtained the rectory of 
Church Langton in Leicestershire, bd resolved to spend the 
remainder of his life in England. In 1507 he waspre- 
■eitod to the archdeaconry of Wells, and. prebend of 

1 HilcUar Adain.-^««h Diet—Mvrcrl.—Oaamtft. 
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Nonnington, in the clmrcb a£ Hereford ; 9 .nd wai the a&ae 
year collated to the prebend of Scaitiel&by in the church 
uf Lin col Of which he resigned in J513 for the prebend of 
Oxgate in that of St, Paul’s. Tn 1517 he published at Lon¬ 
don a new edition of his work Rermii Inventorlbus,’^ 
then consisting of six books, with a prefatory address to his 
brother John Matthew Vergil. About 1521 he undertook, 
a considerable work at the command of Henry Vllt.; 
upon which he spent above twelve years. It was a ** His¬ 
tory, of England,” which be published and dedicated in 
1533 lo his ro 3 ’al patron. The purity of his language it 
generallj' allowed, and be excelled most of the writers of 
this age for elegance and clearness of style, but his work 
is chargeable with great partiality, and even faUehood, and 
this charge has been advanced by sir Henry iSavile and 
Humphrey Lloyd, who reproaches him in very severe terms. 
Cains, in his book De Antiquitatibus Cantabrigise,” men¬ 
tions it as a tlfing “ Jiot only reported, but even certainly 
known, that Polydore Vergil, to prevent the discovery of 
the faults in his histor^^, most wickedly committed as many 
of our ancient and manuscript histories to the flames as a 
waggon could hold.” For this, however, we have no di¬ 
rect authority. His greatest fault is, that he gives a very 
unfair account of the reformation, and of the conduct of 
the protestants. Yet liU work has hecti printed several 
limes, and very much read ; and is necessary to supply a 
chasm of almost seventy 3 -cars in our history, including 
partlcuParly the lives of Edward IV. and Edward V, which 
period is hardly to be found in Latin in any other author* 

Iti 15*26, he pubiUhed a treatise Of Prodigies con¬ 
sisting of dialogues, and attacks upon divinatiotii He did 
not desire to leave England till 1550, and he woiiid not 
have desired it then, if old age had not required a warmer 
and more southern climate. Bishop Buraet telU us, that 
** having been now almost forty years here, growing old, 
he desired leave to go nearer the sun. It was granted him 
on the 5 ?d of June; and, in consideration of the public ser¬ 
vice he was thought to have done the natioJi by bis His¬ 
tory, he was permitted to hold his archdeaconry of Wells, 
and his prebend of Nouniogton, uotwithstaiiding his ab¬ 
sence from the kingdom.” It is said that he died at Ur- 
bitio in 1555. Although a zeaJous papist in 9ome'|[90tnt^ 
he approved the marriage of the clergy, and condemned 
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the worship of images j nor was he al all disgusted with 
the alterations that were made in the a Bairs of England 
tinder Henry VIlL and Edward VL and it bos been ob^ 
served that there are severaL things occasionally dropped 
in his writings^ which did not please the adherents of 
his own church. His name of late has been written “ Vir* 
'gil but, before the Basil edition in J53t> of his book 

fie llerum Inveniorlbns,” it is printed Vergilius.’* ^ 

VERGNE(Louis Eliza rvETHDP la}, count de 'I'kessan, 
a lively French writer, was born at Moos, Nov, 4, 1705, of 
H noble family originally from Languedoc, one branch of 
which had been protesta ms, and fought on that side in the 
civil wars preceding the massacre* He came early in life 
to Paris, and attaclied himself to Voltaire and Fontenclle, 
who initiated him in the belles lettres, and in those prtnei^ 
pies which afterwards made bitn be ranked among the pbi^ 
losophers of France. He served afterwards in the French 
army, and altaiiied the rank of licutenant-generab In 
1750 he was admitted a free associate of the Frencli acade* 
my, and contributed a memoir on Electricity, a subject then 
not much known, and written with so much ability that it 
was supposed lie might have acquired no small fame in 
pursuing scieiitihc subjects* This, however, was notagree- 
alile to his disposition* After the battle of Fontenoy, in 
17rl<l, in which he served as aide-dc-camp to Louis XV. 
he went to the court of Stanislaus, king of Poland, at 
Luncville, where he recommended himself by the spnghtli^ 
ness of his temper, and by the freedom of his remarks, 
but at the same time made some enemies by his satirical 
and epigrammauc productions. On the death of Stanislaus, 
he retired from active life, and devoted his time to the 
com^vosition of a variety of works, particularly romances* 
Some of which were however translations, and others 
abridgnnents. These fill 13 octavo volumes published in 
1791.' His translation of Ariosto seems to have done him 
most credit. A light, triBing spirit never deserted him, 
but still sported even in his grey-hairs, until death put a 
serious end to it, Oct* 31, 17jl2, hi hU seventy-seventh 
year. Almost up to this period he was abridging A mad is 
de Gaul, and writing tales of chivalry, after having begun 
bis career with the grave and abstruse parts of science, 

l Tirnboidii.—Oen. LeioeBtenhire,—NicQt»fi*» HiiL I*^ 
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While IQ tbi» I&ttcr ernploynient he waSj in 1749, chosen 
a member of our Royal Society. ’ 

VERHEYEN (Philip)# a physician and auatomist# was 
born in 164S at Vesbrouck, in the county of Waes. He 
was descended of a family who had many years subsisted 
from the prohts arising from the ciittivaiion of the earth; 
and he had htnnseLf worked with the spade to the age of 
twenty*cwo years; when the curate of his village# taking 
notice of him, gave him the first rudiments of learniBg. 
He afterwards obtained a place in the college of the Trinity 
at Louvain, where-he was made professor of anatomy in 
16B9, and afterwards doctor in medicine. He filed there 
in Feb. 1710, aged G2, ^Lhe foMowii^g epitaph was found 
after his decease, written with his own hand t “ Phllippus 
Verheyen Medioiutto Doctor & Professor, partem sui paa- 
teriaiem hie in Ca^nieterlo coudi voiuir# ne Templum de- 
hoiiestaret, auc iiouivis iiulitibus inficuret, Requiescat in 
pace.’* 

H ts ^^orporis Hu man i .^ViiatOLma, pubhshed in IG93, 
met with a good reception from the public# as containing# 
betides the opinions of lIic aiioicots, the modern discove- 
xies, described more at large and more accurately than in 
the bodies of anatomy that were published before. There 
are also many observations, the result of hii own e*peru 
ments. ’ 

VERNET (Joseph}, a celebrated French marine painter, 
was born at Avignon in 1712, and received the early part 
of bis education at Rome. While there he contracted an 
acquaintance with Mr. Drake# of Sharlowes, in Bucking¬ 
hamshire, then on his travels. Mr. Drake employed hiur 
to paint sIk pictures, and left the subjects to bis own 
choice. They are very capital perfurmances, in the j>aiTi- 
ter’s best niatmer, and are now in the drawing-room at 
Stiarlowes* * 

Having stayed a competent time# eagerly employed in 
the contemplation of the finest models of antiquity, he re¬ 
turned to France, ami his first designs were views of some 
of the principal sea-ports on the coast. These being sltewn 
to hia late* majesty of France, procured him the appoint¬ 
ment of marine painter to the king^ with a competent 
iafy# and every assistance that be reque&ted to go through 

1 Ebiecs (let vtc4ilFmic;rn«» toJ. ]U.—Dkt, HitL^Honth. R*t. LXXVT. 
N. 8. XyXV, ' Njtfrtn, vi>U IV.— Rtoj# Diet* Hist, d* Mfdedoe, 
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hifl plan of giving a rietv of every sea^pott in the kingdom. 
This he cotnpletcd| and nndei: royal and national patron*- 
age the views bare been engraved; and tlie prints^ which 
are in general most exquisitely performed, have been dis^ 
seminated through all Europe, Many of theso engravings 
were by Balecbon; one of them, well known to colkcton 
by the name of “ The Slorm,” was much admired for tha 
fluidity of the water, and the spirit of the figures. One 
hundred oF the prints were consigned to an engraver in 
London, and part of them sold i but some persons object¬ 
ing to the very clumsy style in which a long dedication, 
inscribed under the print, was written, Baiechon said he 
would soon remedy that, and with his graver drew a num¬ 
ber of black Hues upon the copper, over the dedication, 
ao as in a degree to obliterate the words, and sent lUO im* 
pressJons to England, These our connoisseurs soon found 
to be “ the second impression/' and eagerly bought up 
the first] hut a print with the lines no man of taste would 
look at. Tilts mortified the English printselkr, who wrote 
to the French engraver, and complained that he could not 
Bell the second set for half price, “ Morbleu [y cries the 
Frenchman, How whimsical are these Fnglbh Virtuosi! 
They must be satisfied, however/* To work he seta with 
his punch and hammer, and, repairing the letters, sends 
out the print, with the iuscriptian apparently in its first 
state, A few of these were sold ; but the imposition was 
soon discovered by the faintness of the impressions; and 
then those who did nai possess the first impressions, were 
glad to havo the plate in the second, rather than the third 
state; ao that nearly all the third set lay upon the hands of 
the printaellef. This produced a complaint; and the com¬ 
plaisant Frenchman, ever eager to satisfy his English cus- 
tomefs, again punched out the lines, and brought the iu- 
scription to Jt^ second state. 

This Proteus of a j>rint very frequently appears in sales; 
and the contests of the connoisseurs about the superiority 
of those without lines to those with, and vice versa^ are in¬ 
numerable, and sometimes proceed to blows. This little 
history may perhaps induce them to consult their own eyes, 
in preference.to black lines. 

After a long and active life, in a manner that did honour 
to himself and his country, Vernet began to fear that his 
well-earned pension would he stopped by the troubles 
arising iji France; and as fil years of is rather too late 
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a period for a man to take a very active part in national 
diiptites, he meditated a retreat to . England, whidi wai 
put a stop to by his death in ]7tj9. His works will, how- 
ever^ live as long as those of any artist of his day. In a 
light and airy management of his landscape, in a deep and > 
tender diminution of his perspective, in the clear transpa- 
lent hue of the sky, liquid appearance of the water, and 
the buoyant air of the vessels which he depicted on it, he 
had few superiors. In small .Egures employed in dragging 
off a boar, J'igging a ship, or carrying goods from the quay 
to a warehouse, or any other employ which required action, 
he displayed most uncommon knowledge, and gave them 
with such spirit (though sometimes a little in the French 
fluttered style), as has never been equalled hy any niao 
except our most excellent Mortimer; and to be the infe^ 
rlor of Mortimer in that line is no dishonour. It has been 
the lot of every painter who ever lived, and ulll probably 
be the lot of all who ever will live. He carried that branch 
of the art to ils highest degree of perfection. As a proof 
in what estimation Vernet was held, it may be mentioned 
that two of his pictures, now in the Luxembourg, were pur« 
chaoed by madame du Barry for £0,000 Livres. it was 
said of him, that his genius neither knew infancy nor old 
age.* 

VERNEUIL, or VERNULfUS (John), a French re^ 
fugee, waa born at Bourdeaux in 15^3, and educated in 
the university of Moncauban until he took his roaster's de* 
gree, when he was obliged to leave his country for the saJce 
of hts religion, and came to England, and found a friend in 
lir Thomas Leigh, In 1603 he was admitted a member of 
Magdalen college, Oxford, and in \525 was incorporated 
master of arts, being then second keeper of the Rodleiai» 
library, iti which Wood says, bis services were valuable. 
He died at Oxford In Sept. 1647, and was buried in the 
church of St. Peter in the East, at which time,” says 
Wood, our libriry lost an honest and useful servant, and 
his children a good father.’^ 

He wrote, for the use of his students, T. ** Catalogus In’* 
terpretutn Scripture, juxta numcrorum ordinem, qui 
extant In Bibb BoclL.^’ Oxon. 1635, 4to, the second editiom 
This was first begun by Dr. Thomas James. To it is added 
an ** Elenebu* auctorum, tarn reoentium quam antiquorum, 
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quL la quatuor libros sententiarurn et Thomto Aquliiatis sum^ 
mas, &c. scripaerunt,^^ 2 . ** Nomeiiciator of such and 

sermou^i ay have beep prlrkted, or trahslated into English 
upon any place or book of Scripture, now to be had in Bod- 
ley'ji library,'* O^on. IfitiT, and enlarged in 1642, l6mo< 
He al^i> trandated from French into English, principal 
Cameron’s ** Tract of the sovereign judge of controversies,” 
Oxon. 16241, 4to, and from Knglisli into Lutiii, Daniel Dyke 
“On the deceitlulness of man's heart.'' This Ufas printed 
at Geneva, 16144, 6vo,* 

VERNFY (Guichard Joseph du), an eminent French 
anatomist, was born Aug. li, t64d, at Feurs en Fords, 
where his father was a physician. He studied medicine for 
five y^cars at Avignon^ and soon acquired fume for skill in 
auatnmy, on wljich sulijeci he read lectures with great ac¬ 
curacy and perspicuity. In 1676 he became a member of 
the royal academy of sciences at Paris, and was appointed 
to gjve iessony on anatomy to the dauphin, in 1671^ he 
was appointed professor of anatomy, and aiiracied a great 
concourse of pupils, especially from foreign countries^ Ho 
died Sept. 10, 1730, aged etghty-iwo, and had continued 
to the last his anatomical putyults. He published hi his 
Ufc*tinke only one work, “ Traitc de Porganc de Foulfc,” 
but which is said to have been enough for his fame. ThU 
appeared first in IGSJ, and was soon reprinted and trans¬ 
lated into Latin and German. From his manuscripts was 
published in 17 jI, Tralte des maladies dcs os," and pub¬ 
lished in English in 1762; and “ Oeuvresanaiomiques,” 
iti 2 voU. 4to, edited by his pupil Senae. He contributed 
a great many observations to ihe Memoirs of the Academy, 
and the Journal des Savans.^ 

VEHNON (Edward), esq. atk admiral of distinguished 
bravery, was descended from nn ancient family in Statfnrd- 
shtte, and born at Westminster on tiie i2iU of November, 
16S4. Hts father, who was secretary of state to king Wil¬ 
liam and qtieen Mary, gave him a got>d education, but 
never intended him for the sea-service i but, us tlie youth 
became desirous of entering on that employment, his fa¬ 
ther at last consented, and hn pursued those studies which 
had a relation to navigation and gunnery with surprising 
alacrity and success. Uis first expedition at sea was under 

’ ' Ath. Ok. toI. It. 
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admir^ Hopson^ when the Fiench fleet and Spanish gal¬ 
leons were destroyed at Vigo. Jn 1702, he served in an 
esepeditiorj to the West Indies under commodore Walker; 
and, in 1704, on board the fleet commanded by sir George 
Kooke, which convoyed the king of ±>pain to Lisbon, when 
Mr, Vernon received a hundred guineas and a ring from 
that monarches own hand. He was also at the famous bat* 
tie of Malaga, the same year. In January 1705, ha was 
appointed comiuander of the Dolphin ; and, in ! 707, com¬ 
manded the Royal Oak, one of tlie ships sent to convoy the 
Lisbon fleet, which falling in with the Krencli, three of our 
men of war were taken, and a fourth blown up. In t70B, 
Mr. Vernon commandrd the Jersey, and was sent to the 
West Indies as rcar-a<lmira) under sir Charles Wagerj 
wiiere he took many valuable prices, and greatly inters 
nipicd the trade oftlie enemy. In 1715, he commanded 
the Assistance, a ship of fifty guntj, under sir John Korris, 
in an expedition to the Baltic; and, in 1726, the Grafton 
of seventy guns, under sir Charles Wager, in the same seas. 

On the accession of his late majcHty George 11. in 1727, 
Mr, Vernon wras chosen member for Betiryn, iu Cornwall, 
uiid soon after was sent, to Gibraltar, as commander of the 
Grafton, to join sir Charles Wager. The next expedition 
in wfiiclli he w^s engaged was that which irnmortalized hla 
name. This was In I7J9: he was sleeping in his bed at 
Chatham when the courier arrived wttli the news at about 
two in the morning ; and, being informed that dispatches 
of the utmost importance were arrived froai London, he 
arose. On opening the packet, he found a commission 
pointing him vice-admiral of the blue, and commander in 
chief of a sijuadron fitting out for destroying the settle- 
meiits of the Spaniards in the West Indies, with a letter 
from his inajesty, requiring his immediate attendance on 
him. Having received his inscructions, he weighed anchor 
from Splthead on the 23d of July ; and, on the 20th of No¬ 
vember, arrived in'sight of Porto Bello, with only six ships 
under his command. The Ticxt day he began the attack 
of that town ; when, after a furious engagement on both 
sides, it was taken on the 22nd, together with a considera¬ 
ble number of cannon, mortars, and ammuniuou, and also 
two Spanish men ojwar. He tiieit blew up the foniflea- 
lions, and lefl- the place for want of land forces sufficient 
to keep it; but first distributed 10,000 dollars, which had 
been sent to Porto^Bello for paying the Spanish troops, 
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;imong tlie forces for thetr eiicoarageinent In 1741, he 
made an uiuncce^sfut upon Carebagena in cod- 

junetiau with general Wentworth- After his return home, 
the rebellion in 1745 breaking ouij he was employed in 
guarding the coasts of Kent and Sussex ; when he sutioned 
a squadron of men of war in so happy a manner as to block 
Dp the French ports in thechanncL But, «oon after, com* 
ptalncs being made against him for superseding tlie orders 
of the lords of the admiralty, in appointing a gunner in op- 
posiiian lu one recommciuted by themselves, and for exacts 
ing too severe duty from his men, he was struck off the Hat 
of adfpirals; on which he retired from all public business, 
except ^-[tending the House of Commons as member for 
Ipswich ill Suffolk- He died siiddehly a^t his seat at Nacton 
in Suffolk, on the ^yih of October, 1757, in the seventy- 
third year of his age- 

It was the niisfurtuiio of tbi» brave man, that too much 
of temper and political ambition made his life turbulent 
and unhappy- ** Of all meu,*^ says the candid Clnirnock, 

who have been fortunate enough to obtain ct^lebrity as 
naval comukattders, few appear to have taken greater pains 
to sully tbcir public fame by giving ftiU scope to all their 
private feelings; yet probably, for this very uncommon 
reason, he rose tlie greater favourite of fortune, in the 
minds of the [icople, to that pinnacle of popularity, the 
height of ubich was indeed great enough to dazscle and dls* 
tract the firniest minds; so that to the infirmity of human 
nature may, in some measure, be ascribed that extrava* 
gaiice of conduct which might otherwise be more con¬ 
demned* To say he was a brave, a gallant man, would be 
a needless re]>ecitioii of what no person has ever presumed 
to deny him. His judgment, his abilities as a seaman, are 
unquestioned; and his character, as a man of strict itite- 
griiy and honour, perfectly unsullied, Admiral Ver¬ 

non wrote some pamphlets in his own defence, or in defence 
of his peculiar opinions- ‘ 

VERNON (Thomas), a learned lawyer, of whom onr 
accounts arc very imperfect, was the son and heir of Richard 
Vernon, estj* of Hetibury^hall, Worcestershire, and made 
a considerable figure iiii the reigns of queen Anne and 
George L repreiienting the' borough of Whitechurch, 

■ Clurciock'a KKval[s,-.^A T.iFe af Admirut Vernan vu fubliihed id 
n5S, iii which he is reprc^cnicd * profouTul cUsiiCftl Kholtr! 
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Hampshire, in the parliaments called in 1710, 1713, 1714, 
and 1722. He bod been secretary to tUe unfortuhate duke 
of Monmouth. He died ar Twickenham-park, Augu^jt 22, 
1726, Hi» “Law Reports'’ were printed by order of the 
sourt of chancery, in 2 vols, fo). 1726, 1728, under the 
title of the “ Reports'* of Thomas Vernon, esq- ** of Cases 
argued and adjusted in the high court of chancery, from 
33 Car. XL to 5 Geo, L’' Among other eminent authoritteB, 
the late lord Kenyon took occasion to observe, that it had 
been an,hundred and an hundred times lamented that Ver¬ 
non's Reports were published in a very inaccurate manner; 
there were some private r^^asons, said his lordship, assigned 
far that, which he would not men Lion. Mr. Vernon's notes 
were taken fur hts own use, and never intended for publi¬ 
cation. He was, added lord Kenyou, the ablest mun iu 
bis profession. There being a dispute after Mr^ Vernon's 
death, whether his MsiS. should go to his heir-at-law, or 
pass under the residuary clause iti his will to hts legal per¬ 
sonal representaiives, ilie court of chancery made an order 
for the pubiicauon of them, under the direction of Mr. 
Melmoth and Mr* Peere Williams, but as niafiy of the 
cases have been fpund inaccurate, and to consist of loose 
notes only, John Raithby, esq. lius lately edited and re¬ 
published them with great labour, and as he has t^ken 
pains to examine all the causes with the regii^ccr's book, they 
cannot fail to be an acceptable oileruig to the profession. 
Mr. Raithby's elaborate edition appeared in l£06and 1807, 
2 vols. Svo.' 

VERONESF:, PAUL- See CAGLlARf. 

VfiRONKSK. See GUAHlNO. 

VERSCHURING (flENftY), a Dutch jialnter, was the 
son of a captain, and born at Gorcuiii in 17^7. Having 
discovered an early turn for designing, his fathor placed 
him at eight years of age with a portraiupaiuter at Gor- 
cum, but at the age of Ihirtocn he left master to learn 
the greater prindples of \m art at VJtredit, After he had 
Goatinued about six years with Both, a painter i>f good re¬ 
putation there, he went to Rome, where he frequented the 
academics, and employed himself in tlesigning after the 
beat models. His genius leading him to paint animals, 
hunting, and battles^ he studied every thing that might be 
useful to him it> those ways. He also designed landscapes, 

h 

^ ContlADaUeKi of Lc^nl HibliOfrAl^lky. 
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and tlie famous building!;, not only in Uie nelghbourbood 
of Rome, but all over Italy ; which employment gave him 
a relish for architecture. After residing ten years in Italy, 
he revived to return to bis own countrv. He passed 
through SwjitserJand into France; and, whij;> he waif at 
Paris, met with a you if g gentleman wJio was gotng to make 
the tpur of Italy, and was prevailed on to accompany him, 
after spending three years more in Italy, he came back to 
Hollatu), arriving at Gorcnin in 1662, Hi*i taste for battle- 
pieces induced him to make a campaign in 1672, in the 
course of whicli he designed all tiie circumstances and ac- 
com pan idle tits of war, liis genius was fruitful; there was a 
great deal of Eire in his iinaginatioii and in bis works ; and, 
as he bad sttidied miidi aftcL' nature, he formed a partis- 
cular taste which never degeneriited into what it called 
manner, but conipreheuded a great variety of objects, and 
had more of tlie Roman than tlic Flemish iu it, 8ue[i wa$ 
the pleasure he took in his profession, ihnt he had always 
a crayon in Ids hand; and, «herever ho came, designed 
some object or oLIk^ alter nature. Elis best perfomances 
are at the Hague, Amsterdam, and Utrecht* 

He was a man of so excellent a character^ that he was 
chosen to be onn of the inagistratei^ of the city be lived in; 
aitd he accepted tlie odice, with the condition that he 
should not bo obliged to <juit his profession. He was in 
the full career of fame and esteem both as a man and an 
artist, when, Jiappening to undertake a small vnj^age, he 
was cast away two leagues fruui Dort, and drowned the 6th 
of April, 1G90, aged sixty-two." 

VERSTEGAN (Richard), principally known as an an¬ 
tiquary, was the grandson of Uicliard Roland Verstegan, 
of an ancient family in the duchy of Gueldcrland, who being 
driven out of bis own country by the ^confusions of war, 
came to England in the lime of Henry VIL Here he 
married, and dying soon after, left an infant son, who was 
afterwards put apprentice to a cooper, and was father to 
the subject of this article^ Richard was born in St. Cathe¬ 
rine's parish, near the Tower of London, and after r^eiv- 
ing the rudiments of education, was sent io Oxford, where 
he wa# generally called Holaud* It does not appear wbat 
college he belonged to, cr whether he is to be considered 
as a regular member of any, bat be seems to have distln- 
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giiUbfid himself m Sa^ieon litemure^ tbenvery Utile Etu'died. 
He was, however^ ^ 2 eAloii» Homan catholic, and finding 
no encouragement in hb studies vrithout taking oaths ad¬ 
verse to his principles, he quitted the university, and settled 
at Anttverp, and practised drawing and painting. About 
lfi?2.he published a work, now very rare, en-titled 7'hea- 
trum crudelitatum Kteretjcorum nostrt temporis,^^ a thin 
quarto, with curious cuts representing the deaths of the 
Jeiuits, and other missionaries who were hanged or other¬ 
wise put to death for their tnachinutious against the church 
and state. This effort of 2 eal does not appear to have been 
in all respects agreeable to some of his own party; and 
either his fears on this account, or some other causes, in¬ 
duced him to leave Antwerp for Paris/ 7'here being com¬ 
plained of by the Englbii anibassadur as a calumniator of 
his royal mistier?, he was thrown into prison by the French 
Icing^H orders. How long he was confined is not known, 
but when released he reiurtied to Antwcrjjj and resumed his 
studies, which produced his Kestitutiou of decayed Au- 
liquities,^* 1605, 4tO| several times reprinted, a work of 
very considerable meat and judicious research ; but, the 
principal subjects on English aiittquiiies having boen since 
more accurately investigated.and treated, Verstegavi^s work 
if rather a curious than a iiecesHary addition tu the Iris- 
lorlcal library. When he published it he seems to have 
been in better humour with England, and dedicated it very 
Teipectfully to James I. He corre^fpooded much with sir 
Robert Cotton, and other antiquaries of tlio time. It is 
uncertain when he died, but some place that event soon 
after 1634* Verstegan wrote also “ The successive regal 
Oovernmetfts of England,*' Antwerp, \ 620 , in one sheet, 
with cuts; ** A Dialogue on Dying well," a ti'iinslaticu 
from ibe Italian ; atul a collection of very iiulifferent poetry, 
entitled ^‘Odes; in imitation of the seven jit'tiiteniial 
Psalmeft. With sundryother poems and diiiics, rending to 
devotion and pietie,'* imprinted J6ai, 8vo, probably at 
Antwerp. ** 

VERT (Claude de), a celebrated and learned monk of 
Cliini, born October 4 , 1645, at Paris. He was treasurer 
Co the abbey of Cluni, visitor of the order, and vicar-ge¬ 
neral, ill 16114. lu 16U5 lie obtained the priory of St. 

' ^h. Ok. Tof, L; ope, of iht mntt confunHorall Anthony WooJ'r liveji. 
—IhKld’^ Cit, Riof. BrJit.—Lit. roi. 11. 
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Petei^, at Abbeville, and died there, May 1, 1708. Be 
Vert made the ceremonies of the church his pariictilaf 
study, and undertook to explain them both literally and 
historically in the 4 vob. 8vo (the lirst two of 1720, and 3 
and 4 of J713) which he has left on that subject, under the 
title of Explications simples, llttdrales et histOriques des 
Cdr^monlcs de la Messe,'’ Stc* This work contains many 
curious, and to those of his own persuasion, many interest-* 
ing particulars, and stUl continues to be esteemed. He 
was the author of some other works of less note, ^ 

VERTOT D’AuBQiUF (Rknf' Aubebt de), a very pleas*- 
ing French histoiian, whoH^ principal works have been 
translated into English, was born at the casife of Bennetot, 
in Normandy, Nov. 25, 1655, of a good family. Such was 
his application to study, that in his seventeenth year he 
maintained his last philosophical theses. Mach against bis 
father’s will lie entered atuong the Capuchins, and took 
the name of brother Zachary, but the austerittea of this 
order proving hurtful to his health, he was induced to 
exchange it for one of milder rules. Accordingly, in 1677, 
he entered among the Preaionstvatenses, where he became 
successively secretary to the general of the order, citrate, 
and at length prior of the monastery. But with this he 
does not appear to have been satisfied, and after some 
other changes of situation, became a secular ecclesiastic. 
In 1701 he came to Paris in that character, and was in 
1705 made an associate of the academy of belles Jettres, 
HU talents soon procured him great patronage. He was 
appointed secretary of commands to the duchess of Orleans 
Bade-Baden, and secretary of languages to the duke of 
Orleans. In 1715 the grand-master of Malta appointed 
him historiographer to that order, with all its privileges, 
and the honour of wearing the cross. He was afterwards 
appointed to the commandery of Santery, and would, but 
for some particular reasons, not specihed, have been 
trusted with the education of Louis XV. His last years' 
were passed in much bodily inhnnity, from which be was 
released June 15, 1735. His literary career has in it some¬ 
what remarkable* He was bordering on hb forty-6ftb year 
when he wrote his first history, and had passed his seven¬ 
tieth when he bad finUhed the last, that of Malta* He ' 
lived tiin^ years afterwards^ but under extreme languor of 
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bgdy and mind> During^ this, wbcn^ from the fgrce af 
habitf he talked of nevv projects^ of the revolutions of Car¬ 
thage, and the history of Poland^ and his friends would 
represent to him that he was now incapable bulh of reading 
or writing, his answer was, that he had read enough to 
compose by Eaeoiory, and written enough to dictate with 
fluency. The French regard him as their Quinuis Cur- 
tius. HU style U pleasing, lively, and elegant, and hit 
rejections always just, and often profound. But he yielded 
too much to tcna^ioation, wrote much from memory, which 
was not always sufficieniJy retentive, and U often wrong in 
facts, from declming the labour of research, and despising 
the fastidiousness of accuracy. HU works, which it is un¬ 
necessary to characterise separately, os they have been so 
long before both the BVench and English public, are, I* 
HUtoire des Revolutions de Portugal,'* Paris, 16 #9, 12 mo* 
2 , ** HUtoire des Revolutionsf de Suede," 1626, 2 yolt^ 
12 mo. 3. ** Histoire des Revolutions Romaines," 3 vols, 
12mo. 4. ** fjUtoire de Maite," 1727, 4 vuls. 4t0, and 7 
voU. 12 ino. 5*“Traii6 de la mouvance de Bretagne." 
6 . “ HUtoire critique de l^elaUlissment dea Bretons dans 
les Gaules," 2 voU. 12 iuo, a po&thmnnus work, 17 J-3. He 
wrote also some dissertations in the Memoir;! of the Aca¬ 
demy of Belles Lettres, and corresponded mucli with the 
literati of his time on subjects of htsM^ry, particutjirly with 
earl Stanhope, on the senate of ancient Hume. His and 
lord Stanhope's Inquiry on this subjrct MCie pnbliahed by 
Hooke,.the Homan historian, in 1757, or 1758.* 

VERTUE (Georoe), an eminent engraver and anti¬ 
quary, was born in the parish of St Martin's-in the^field^ 
London, in 1684. Hta purents, he says btmself, wero 
more honest than opulent; but, according to hU biogra¬ 
pher, ** if vanity had enter^ into his com position, be might 
have boasted the antiquity of his race: two of his name 
were employed by Henry VIN. in the board of works." 
He might have added, that in Ashmoli^'s **■ History of the 
Order, of tlie Garter," p* 136, a Will jam Vertue is meU' 
itoned, as free-mosou, 21 Ue^i'y Vll. and one of ibe ar- 
ehitecu uf the royal chapel ef St. George, at Windsor. 
About the age of thirteen Venue was placed with a master 
who engraved arms on plate, and bad the chief business of 
London ^ but who, being extravagant, broke, and returned 
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to his country, France, after Vcrluc had served hiiti between 
tbrTcc u.nd four years/ Vert its then at tidied d tarring for 
two years, after which be ihto an agr^ettient w'ith 

Michael Vai id erg etch for three more, which term he pn>- 
iraeted to seven, etigraving copfier-pbtes for hm\* Hav- 
in l7fJ9 received inatrmnionB and advice from several 

■O 

painters, he quitted his master on handsome terms, ami 
began to work fur himself^ and employed his hr^t year hi 
drawing and engraving for books* At intervals he prac¬ 
tised drawing and music, learned French, a little Ifalinn, 
and Dutch, and was able to read all that was written in 
these languages on bJs art. 

About this time he adJjiiired the notice of sir Godfrey 
Knefler, which he acknowledges with gratitude, as of great 
impbiiance to him, for his father hnd died and left a widow 
and several children to be supported by his labonrs. His 
words on this occasion do him honour: I was the eldest, 
and then the only otie that could help them ; which added 
circumspection to my affairs then, a^ well as indiMtry m 
the end of tny life.** When bis works began to aitract at- 
tencioti he found other patrons* Lord Somers empfey^d 
him to engrave a plate of archbishop Tillotson, and re¬ 
warded him nobly* This print was the ground-work of lii^ 
rOpUTation ; nothing like it had appeared for some years, 
nor at the hour of its production had he any competitors. 

- In 17It an academy of painting was instituied by sir 
Godfrey Kueller, where Vertttc continued to draw for 
some years with great a$>iiduity* Soon after the accession 
■'of the present royal family, he published a large portrait 
'*f king George I* from « picture by Knellcr* As it Wai 
thi]^'first portrait of that monarch, many thousands were 
though by no means a laborious or velluable perfOnn- 
Bhce* However wa^ shewn at court, and was followed 
by his undertaking to engrave portraits of the pfince and 
■pvlnceai* , i - 

^ Vertue had now commenced these htogrtl|3hicftl and anti ^ 
(|Tiamn researches, in which her has been no eminently 
^cessrdU In these pursuits be made many journey a to dll- 
ferent parts of our island, and his time was industriously 
employed in making drawings, catalogues, and various 
tneVando* Bh thim after Brimh antifquieies adbur led him 
tUa Otingeuiat M4ceenas* Tfrat nitiriihuenf colleetor, Wi- 
bert Harley, second earl of Oxford, distinguished the md- 
ritanVl application of Vertuc ;■ and tlie iurariable gratitude 
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of the latter, expressed oa all iKcasif^op, attests at once 
the bounty of bill pair 5 i|:i aad. his own butuility. Another 
of hU patroua was Heneage Finch, earl of Winchelaea, 
whose portrait he painted and engraved, and who, being 
president of the society of antiquaries pn its revival in 1717, 
appoimed Veriue, who was & member, engrave;r .to that 
learned body. Henry Hare, the last lord Coleraine, was 
also one of lits antiquarian benefacton, and the pniversity 
of Ojcford employed him for many years to engrave the 
head pieces for their almaiii'icksp 

With lord Or ford, lord Coleraine, and Mr. Stephens the 
historiographer, he made several tours to various parts of 
England. For the former he #ngraved portraits of Mat¬ 
thew Prior, Eir Hugh Middleton, and other disduguUhed 
men: for the duke of Montague be engraved sir Ralph 
Windwood t fur sir Paul Methuen, the portraits of Cortez, 
aiul ai'chbishop Warham from Holbein's original at Lam¬ 
beth ; and fur lord Burlington, Zucchcro^s queen Mary of 
Scotiatid, ^ plate which evinces more felicity, and a better 
taste of execution, than most other of his works- In 17^7 
he travelled with lord Oxford to Burleigh, Lincoln, WeL- 
beck. Chats worth, and York, ^at which latter place he ob¬ 
tained from Francis Place many of those anecdotes of 
Hollar which are inserted in his biography. In the next 
year, the duke of Dorset invited him to Knowle. from 
the gallery there, be copied the portraits of several nf the 
poets, but he was disappointed on an excursion to Pensbitrst, 
at not fiikding there any portrait of air Philip Sidney. 

In 1730 appeared his twelve heads of disiinguished 
poets, one of his capital works, which he meaiit to have 
followed with the p<»rtraits of other eminent men, arranged 
in classes, but this scheme was taken out of his hands hy 
the Messra* .Knapton; and there ia reason to, think that 
Yertue'a rigid regard for veracity, which made him justly 
scrupulous of autheuticatiug the likenesses of deceased 
characters without the clearest proofs, and not the - supe¬ 
rior taste or dUcernmetit of the Knsptons, made them en¬ 
gage the superior talents of Houbraken and Grarelot, to 
finish a work which our artisi had begun, and bsd himself 
projected. ^ ^ , 

HU next considerable production wasi the portraits of 
king Charles 1. and the loyal sufferers in hU cause, with 
their characters subjoined from Clarendon. But this was 
scarcely fitiished, before Rapin's history of England ap^ 
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p^sreci^ a vpork which had, a prodigious run, insomuch tliat 
it became all the conversation of the town and country, and 
the noise bein^ licigbtened by opposition and party, it was 
proposed to publish it in folio by numbers, of which thou- 
saTifla wprc sold every week. The Mesttrs. ^naptoii en¬ 
gaged Veruie to accompany it with elBgies of the kings 
and other suitable einbellishmeikts, an undertaking which 
deetipieil three years of bis life. He presented a copy of 
this work, when fintshed| richly bound, to the prince of 
Wales, at Kensington. 

He now renewed his topographical journeys, accom- 
pamed sometimes by the earl of Leicester, sometimea by- 
lord Oxford, and sometimes by Roger Gale the antiquary; 
and between 17^4—visited St. Albans, Northampton, 
Oxford, Penshurst, Warwick, Coventry, Stratford, and tra¬ 
velled through the counties of Kent, Sussex, and Hamp- 
sliire, where he made various sketches, drawings, and notes, 
always presenting a duplicate of his observations to his pa¬ 
tron lord Oxford. In he travelled eastward with lord 

Coleraine, through the counties of Essex, SufFolk, and 
Norfolk, stopping as usual to make drawings and observa¬ 
tions at every memorable church, seat, or other spot con¬ 
genial to bis pursuits. In 1741 he lost his noble friend and 
patron the earl of Oxford, who died on the I6th of June- 
But bis merit add modesty stiU raised him benefactors. 
The countess dowager of Oxford, even, alleviated his loss, 
and the duchess of Portland (their daughter), the duke of 
Richmond, and lord Burlington, did hot forget him among 
the artists vrhom they patronized. 

In 1749 he found a yet more exalted protector in the 
prince of Wales, whom he often bad the honour of attend¬ 
ing, and to whom he sold many prints, miniature pictifres, 
&c. and had now reason to Batter himself with permanent 
fortune ; but the death of this prince suddenly blasted the 
hopes of Vertue, and aBected him with considerable de¬ 
jection of spirits, from which he never perfectly recovered. 
He died in 1756, and was buried in theeloisten of West- 
minster-^abbey. Lord Orford has given a catalogue of bi!» 
engravings (amounting to near Bv# hundred!) classed 
under the heads of Royal Portraits, Noblemeo, Biihops, 
Poets, Antiquaries, Tombs,' Historic Prints, Coins, Medals, 
Frontispieces, hti. dtc. 

Valuabk as Venue's engravings are, he would have had 
mere admirers, if his style had been more spirited^ yet the 
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antiquary and tbe hiUoriaa who prefer tnith to eJt^gance ot£ 
and correctneM to bold execution, bavd properly 
appreciated hisr workii^ and have placed him, in point of 
profeastoiia] induitry at teaat, next to hif prcdeceis^ur Uol» 
Jar, But the public owe another obligation io Vercuc. 
After his deiitli the late lord Orford purchased the nian«> 
script notes und observaitons which he liad put down, aA 
uiaterials for a history of artists, and from them published 
that very u^^Tui and entertaining work, which he entitledf 

AnecdoieB of Painting in England; with some account 
of the prindpnl Artists, and incidental note^ on other Ans^ 
collected by Mr, George Vertue,*' 1762, 5 4to; since 
republished in 1783, 5 voli* Hro. « Venue,” says Mr. 
Wei pole, had for several years been collecting materials 
for a work ‘upon Painting and Painters;* he conversed 
and corresponded with most of tbe virtuosi in England ; he 
was personally acquainted with the oldest performers in the 
science; he minuted down every thing he heard iroui 
them* He visited every collection of them, attended sales, 
copied every paper he could find relative to t)ic art, 
searched offices, regiaiers of parishes, and registers of 
wills far births and deaths, lurnecl over ali our own aaibora, 
and translated tho!*e of other eouniries which related to his 
subject* He wrote down every thing he heard, saw, or 
reatU Hiji collectimis amount^ to near forty volumes. 
Urge and smalL In one of his pocket-books I foun4 a 
note of his first inienlioti of compiling such a work : it was 
in 1713, and he continned it assiduously to his death in 
1757, These MSS, I bought of his widow after his de^ 
cease,** Venue** private character, it must not be omiued, 
was of tbe most amiable kind; friendly, communicative, 
upright in all bk dealings, a most dutiful son, and an af¬ 
fectionate husband. He laboured almost to the last, soli¬ 
citous to leave a decent competence lo a wife, with whom 
he lived many year# in tender harmony, and who died In 
1776, in the seventy-sixth year of her age* He had a 
brother James, who foUo^^ed tbe same profession at Bath, 
and died about 1765.' 

VESALIUS (AndH£W), a celebrated anatomist and phy¬ 
sician, was descended from a family which had abounded 
with phyiicians. JdhD Vesalius, his great-grand fatlier, 

I Walpole"* AMcdotM^NLeholi’i vlier* *r« imhj leUen *>» and 

from VerUiej itbldi pf««nl bit cbaritur ipd indiwsuy m a T*tT I^Sbr.. 
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physician to Mary of BurgiiTidy» frlfe of Maxicni-^ 
lUn L ; and went and settted at LouVain ^hen he was old. 
Everardj his gprandfathOr, wrote cottfnientaries upon the 
books of Kha^es, and upon HippocrafesN ** Apbaristns:" 
and bis father Andrew was apothecary to the emperor 
Charles V, Our Vesalins was born at Brusseb, hut in 
what year seems to be lincertain; Vander*LiRden finding 
bis birch in 1J14| while others place it in 1^12. He was 
ttistructed in the languages and philosophy at Louvain^ 
and there gave early tokens of hii love for anatomy^ and of 
his future skill in the knowledge of the human body'; fofj 
he was often amusing himself with dissecting rau, moles, 
dogs, and cats, and with inspecting their viscera. 

Afterwards he went to Paris, and studied physic under 
Jatnes Sylvius; but applied himietf chiefly to anatomy, 
which was then a science very little known. For, though 
dissectiont had been made formerly, yet they had Jong 
been discontinued as an unlawful and impious usage; and 
Charles V* had a consultation of dtidnes at Salamanca, to 
know, if, in good conscience, a human body might be dis¬ 
sected for the sake of comprefaebding its >truetiire« He 
perfected himself in this science very early, as we may 
know from his work De Huoiani Corporis Fabrica:" 
which, though then the best book of anatomy in the world, 
and what justly gave hitn the title of *^the Father of Ann* 
thmy,*' was yet composed by him at eighteen years of age. 
Afterwards be went to Louvain, and began to cotnimini- 
cate the knowledge he had acquired ; then he travelled 
into Italy, read lectures, and made anatomical demonsCra- 
ttons at Pisa, Bologna,' and several other cities tliere* 
Abbut 1537, the republic of Venice made him'professor 
in the university of Padua, where he taught anatomy sirven 
years, and was the 6rst anatomist to wbooi a salary wai 
given; and Charles Y. called him to be his phyilciafl, as 
be was also to Philip 11* king of Spain4 He acqiiit^d a 
prodigious reputation at those courts by his sagacity and 
jikill in bis profession, of which Thuanns has recorded thU 
very singular proof He tells us, that Maximilian d’Eg^ 
rhont, count of Buren, grand general, and a favourite of the 
emperor,'being ill, Vesafms declared to him, that he could 
not recover; and also told him, that he could not hold out 
beyond such A day and hour. The count, firmly persuaded 
that the event would answer the predictioi], invited all bit- 
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iViendii to ^ at iWUme^ .aftorVlikli 

,iiOE itiaUe l tfook a final leave tbem^ and 

tijCLi ejcpired,|>n^i;i«'.|y at. tli^ moq;]^nLye£alius^bitd nioii* 
tioni^d. If ihis a<^punt, not.^trae, it ^iic^vs at leaiit xUe 
.vast reputation .V«saliiai mast .have risen to, where such 
Glories were iini;eiited to do ^tim honour. 

Ve^alius wi& njow wt the ^&ty height of liis repujtatlon, 
ivhen all at once he fornied a design of making a journey 
to Palestine. Many reasons have been given, and mure 
conjectures fanned, about his motive to this strange ad* 
venture ; yet nothing certain app^^at^ concerning it. Hu- 
hcft Lauguet, in a letter to Gasparus Peucerus, gives this 
account of the alFair; Vesalius, believing a yonug Spa^ 
nish nobleman, whom be hod attended, to he de^d? ob* 
tallied leave of his parents to open him, for the sake of io- 
quiring into the real cause of his illness, which he hod not 
rightly comprehended. Tins was granted; but he had no 
sootierr made an incision into the body, than he perceived 
tlie syuiptoms of life, and, opening the breast, saw tJie heart 
heat,. The parents, coming afterwards to the knowledge of 
this, were not satisfied wltli prosecuting him for umnler, 
hut.accused him of impiety to the inquisiuou, in hopes that 
he,-would h^ punished with greater rigour by die judges 
of that trihiinaj than by those of the common law- But 
the king of Spain -inierposcd, and saved him; oq condj- 
tion, however,..that, by way of atonement, he should ua* 
dcruke .a pligrimage to the Holy Land/^ Manget, in hit 
“ BtbUotbeoa Medicoruto,** states the same ; and the 
count haa been generally adoplcdi In the mean time 
others pretend, that he nndertook this journey out of an 
hvsatiable thirst after riches: hut this is a more improbable 
reason than the former; for, how was a journey to Jerusa¬ 
lem calculated to make a man rich ? Swertms ascribes it 
to.the querulous aud imperious humour of his wife, which 
made^home insupportable to him: and Impenatis informs 
t)f,. 4hat the uneasiness arising from the cabals of envy, 
at>d^tlp^e’hatred of the GalenUts, ivhoie master and‘ductrincs 
he censured with great freedom, without allowing any thiug 
to inveterate prejudices, so dUgusted him wuli im present 
situation, ajud perhaps hurt him with his prince, that. In order 
to withdiftvf from cogrt with the beftt grace he could, he 
fpemed this eictraordinary resolution, Bui, whatever waa 
the motive, he set out wi^ De Rlmlui, general of the Ve¬ 
netian army, whom be accompanied to Cyprui^ whence 
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be passed to Jerusatem* He was returniag, at tbe invita* 
tion of Iho senate of Venice^ to bi) tbe physic^cbair at Pa^ 
dua, become vacant in 1563 by tbe death of Fallopius; but^ 
being shipwrecked and thrown upon the island of Zatite^ 
pensbed mtserablyf Oct, 1564, His body was afterwards 
found, and buried in the church of St, Mary in that island. 
He was the author of several medical works; ibe chief 
of which is bis **De Butnani Corporis Fabric^* published 
in 1543, a work which occupies a most conspicunns place 
in the annals of science, which freed medicine Iroiti the 
trammels of authority, laid tbe foundation of genuine ana-’ 
tomy, ahd even contatned a bold and pretty full ijutline of 
the science. This work exhibited a regular and minute 
description of the human body, illustrated by excellent 
engravings^ and a resolute exposure of tbe mistakes of Ga^ 
len, whose ignorance Vesalius is at great pains to point 
out* He has therefore been justly considered as the 
restorer of anatomy, in which he was indeed profoundly 
skilled. Thuanus relates a singular proof he gave of his 
exact knowledge of the human body while he was at Haris | 
where, with his eyes bound, he undertook to mention any 
the least bone that should be put into his hands, defying 
them to impose upon him; and actually performed what 
he undertook* Being at Basil in 1542, he presented the 
university there with a human skeleton which he had pre¬ 
pared hims6lf| and whicli is still in the lecture-room there, 
with a Jong inscription over it. The whole of hU works 
were published by Boerhaave and Albinos at Leyden, 
1725, 3 vols, foL * 

VESLING (John), an able anatomist, was bom in 1598, 
at Miudertj in Westphalia, and studied the classics, philo¬ 
sophy, and medicine, at Vienna. After he had applied to 
the Utter for some time, he undertook a voyage to the Levant, 
ill pursuit of natural history, remained a considerable time 
at Egypt, and finished^by going to Jerusalem, where he waa 
made a knight of the boly sepulchre* He then returned to 
Venice, and in 1608 gave private lecture!! on anatomy and 
botany, with such success that the regular professors were 
soon deserted* The republic, sensible of tbe services of so 
able a mai), made him, in 1682, first professor of anatomy 
at Hadaa, a chair which was then vacant, -and. which be 
filled with increasing repuiatioa, although be was a little 

^ Bloy, Diet* Uht. ile Ice* 
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deaf, and had innpedimenla of speech which rendeie^ hhn 
rather difBcnlt to be understood. But these defects were 
soon overlooked, and he was also appointed to lecture on 
surgery and botany, until finding so many jaboors too 
much for his liealtlu he obtained leave, iti 16S8, to con> 
hue. himself to surgery and botany only, with the care^of 
the butariic g^irdeiip Here he was in bU element, for bo¬ 
tany had always been his lavourite study; and in order to 
render the garden at Padua the best in Europe, he soli- 
oited permission to pay another visit to the Levant, in I 64S* 
The fatigues of ihiA voyage, however, undermined his tstm*- 
Btttution, und soon after return he died, Aug. SO, 1649« 
His works, all of winch wcie esteemed valuable, are, t. 
“ Observaiiones et notie ad Prosper! Alpini librum de 
pUntis ^gyptii, cum additamentis altaruin plantarum 
deni region is/* Padua, 1638, 4to. Of this work, Ray availed 
himselL 2. Syniagnia Anatom'cutn,** his principal workj 
of which there have been many editions, the best by EU^ 
»iu9, at Utrecht, 1696, 4to. It was also translated into 
Dutch and German, and into English by Culpepper, 165ST, 
fill. 3* ** Catalogits plantarum honi Patavini,'* Padua, 1642, 
lamo, reprinted with additions in 1644. 4 . Opobalfiatni 

veteribus cogniii vitidiciee,” iliid* 1644, 8vo. 5. “A very 
curious work, compiled from hU MSS. after bfs death, De 
puUitione j^gyptiorum, et alia; Observationes Anatomical, 
et Epistola tnedicas poitbumtc/’ Hafniee, (Cdpenbagen), 
1664, 8vo. ^ 

VESPUTIUS (Awraiciri^), or Ameeugo Vespucci, a 
navigator from whose name the largest quarter of the woili 
has very unjustly been named, was born at Florence, March 
9, I45J, of a distinguished family, and educated by an 
uncle, a man of learning, who had the care of the educa-^ 
tioii of the Florentine nobility* Vespucci made great pro^ 
grass in natural philosophy, astronomy, and cosmography, 
the principal branches in which the Florentine nobilUy 
were instructed, because being for the most part destined 
for commerce, it was necessary they should become ac¬ 
quainted with- tbe sciences connected with navigation. 
Commerce had been the foundation of the grandeur and 
piDsperity of the republic, and as each family educated some 
member who was to serve bis country in that pursuit, that 
of Vespucoi chose Amerigo, or Ameiicus, to follow the ck- 
aiople of their ancestors in this respect. Accordingly he 


' Eby, Diet Hlit* de Medicine. 
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Jeft FJor^rtce in 1490, and went to Hpain, to be initiated ir> 
frjcrcantij.ci life. Ede is^^aid ui have^be^n at Seville in 149;^, 
when Colunil)tij WU9 prepariing far a new voyage, and the 
raj^e far new diacoveries was atiu beigUu The aacce^a of 
Uiat celebrated navigator rallied this pas^^Ioi} in Americn^^ 
who determined to give up the puraitit of trade, in order to 
go and reconnoitre ibe new world, of uboiie existence 
Europe had }uat heard. 

With tkn$ deirijrt] he began bia Brat voyage on May 10, 
1497, leaving Cadix wdth 6ve t>bipa under the command of 
C^eda. This fleet sailed towartis the Fortunate islands, 
and keeping a Western course, reached the continent of 
Aiiseriea, in ibirry-seven days. They visited the gnipb of 
Parbi, and die island of St. Marguerite, and sailed along 
the coast for lour hundred leagues. After a voyage of 
thirteen months diey returnud to Cadi^, Nov. t^, 1498. 
Americus, who by his skill in navigation had very much 
caotriboted to the success of t|iis expediijoti, was extremely 
well received at the court of Seville. In the inoiitli of May 
H99, he left Cadiz for Cape de Verd, passed the CanarU s 
within sight, and tn forty-fotir days after his departure, 
reached an unknown land, situated under the torrid s;one, 
which was the continuation of that which be had discovered 
in fiis first voygge* After sailing tor sQme time along the 
coa^it, he returned to the Spanish island of Domingo, 
where Ojedh had some disputes with the Europeans, who 
six years before had come tliere with ColiTtnbus. The fleet 
now directed its^course northwards, and discovered several 
islands, the number of which, A meric us says, amounted to 
a- thousand, a calculation which bis panegyrist contentv 
hicnself with considering as a poetical exaggeration^ Oj^la 
intended to have contnmed this route, but the ooeiplaints 
of the drew obliged him to return to Europe* On the ar¬ 
rival of his fleet, Ferdinand and Isabella, to whom Amu- 
ricos presented various productions of the new worlds re¬ 
ceived him iu the tnoit flattering nianiyer; and. whrn bis 
discoveries reached the ears of the Floreurines, they r^oiced 
in ha%4ng produced so great a tuan* Seduced, howeveri 
by^ rbe promises of Emanuel, king of FortpgaJ,;Amesicus^ 
quitted the service of Spain, and set sail fj^om jl^ishon, Majr 
10 , 1501, with three Portuguese ships* Jn thi& fleet Iw 
arrived at Cape St. Augustine, end coasted ajmpat-the 
whole of Brazil to Patagonia, -hut a suecesskm of ieoapei- . 
tuous weather forced him to returu to Portugal| where be 
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armed Dec. 7, 1502. The king^ very much pleaded with 
lEiia YpyagCj wished Amei-icuii to uuderlake another; aod 
for the fonrth time, this Florentine navigator embarkdd 
with a licet af mit 'thrpi;, May t0| 1605, with the hope of 
(liscoveringf hy the Weat, a new way to Malacca; but thiii 
expedition wns le^a sncceasFut than the preceding. After 
losing one of the vcsseU, and encountering the greatest 
(Ungers, they gained the bay of All Saints, Brazil, aad 
lost no time in returning to Flurope* 

Americufi remain^ in Portugal until 1506, tlie time of 
OoUiuibus's death, when the Spanish court wishing to re¬ 
pair the loss occasioned by that eventj recalled Americus 
into their service, who again sailed, in 1507, in a Spanish 
Beet, with tfie title of hrst pilot, and it was during this 
voyage that the new world took its name from him; Thus, 
says the abfa^ liaynal, the moment America became known 
from the rest of the world, it was dUtiuguUhed by an act 
of injustice. Afuericus lived a considerable time after^ 
wards to enjoy this usurped hotiour, and in said to have 
often visited the continent which bore hts name. He died 
in 1516, at which lime b^'Was again in the service of Pur- 
lugal. Emanuel, in order to do honour to his memory, 
caused the remains of hi» ship to be deposited in the catho* 
dral of Liibon, and Florence bestowed honours on hisfaiuilv. 

lu 1745, Baudini piiblisiied in 4to, Vitta e f.ettere dt 
Amerigo Vespucci, &c.** a continued panegyric^n the Flo¬ 
rentine adventurer, lo whom he docs not hesitate to attribute 
the discovery of America, According, indeed, to the dates 
which he gives of the first two voyages of Americus, and 
which we have fotiowed in the preceding account^ it would 
appear that be had the priority in the discovery; but the 
SpapUh writers have proved that the dates of thoEc voyagCR 
are fictitious, and that the first, if it ever took place at all, 
nmst have been in instead of 1497, It seemi also 

generally agreed that Atnericus never had the command in 
any expedition, that he acted only as geographer or pilot, 
and that he never undertook any of his voyages until after 
the return of Columbus/ By some unaccountable caprice, 
however, America^ was at first, and is still, called by his 
name, and succeeding ages,' although they may- regret,' 
cannot eofj^t the etfOiV = ■ : ^ > 

Am erioua left ft jo tii*n el of'his four voyages, which wns 
printed in Latin at Paris in 1533, and ac Bale in 1555, but 
there arc Italian and'Frenth translations of the earlier daios 
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of ISf t and 15 Hi Sotne of his letters vierc printed in iti 
ihm 4to, of 22 Fiovence in 15H, whicli iLte ud* 

dressed to Sodenni and Lorenzo de Medici, and are said 
to discover a very superior knowledge of navigation.* 

VETTOREi See VlCTORlUS. 

VEYTH* See WTH, 

VrCAHS (Johm), an eictraordinary emhtisiasi in the se¬ 
venteenth reiitury, was born in London in i5H9, desscended 
from the faujily of Vicars in Cumberland. He was edu¬ 
cated in Clirist^s hospital, London, and afterwards was a 
member of Queen^s college, Oxford, but whether be took 
bis degrees. Wood has nut discovered. After leaving col¬ 
lege be went to London, and became usher of Christ’s bos.* 
pital, which place he held tilt towards the close of his life. 
It does not appear that be was a preacher, although most 
of-bis writings concern the religious controversies of the 
times. Upon the commencetnent of the rebellion, ** he 
showed his great forwardness,*' says Wood, ** for presby- 
terianism, hated all people that loved obedience, and af-^ 
frighted many of the weaker sort, and others, from having 
any figre^tneiit with the king’s p^rty, by continually incul¬ 
cating into their heads strange stories of God’s wrath against 
the cavaliei's. Afterwards, when the independents became 
predominant, he manifested great enmity against them, 
especially after the king's dealh/' FouUs, in bis ** History 
of Plots,” ibys that ** be could out-scold the boldest face 
in Billingsgate, especially if kings, bishops, organs, or 
maypoles, were to be the objects of his aealous indigna¬ 
tion." This indeed is a pretty just character of John Vi- 
cars’s writings, which form a store-house of the abusive 
epithets and gross personal reflections which passed be¬ 
tween the lower order of sectaries in that period of confu¬ 
sion. The title of his work against John Goodwin, wilf af¬ 
ford a good specimen of John's language. This was pub¬ 
lished in 1648, ** Cote man-at re et^ Conclave visited; and 
that grand tmpostor, the schbmaiics’ cheater-in-chief (who 
hath long sliJy lurked therein) truly and duly discovered ; 
containing a most palpable and plain dbpliiy of Mr. John 
Goodwin’s self-conviction (under his own hand-writing), 
and of the notorious heresies, errors, tnalice^ pride, and 
hypocrisy, of this aio4t huge Caragantaa in fotsely pr«-. 
tended piety, to the Ument^le misteading of bit too cre- 

^ Bivf. Uiiit. irt Ametifo* 
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(]nlou» aouUmu reared prosefytea of Cole man wi 

elsewhere ; collected principally out of hja own big^brag- 
gadochio wave-like Ewelliogand swaggering writings, full 
fraught with six-footed terms, and Aashlierhetorical phrases, 
far more than solid and sacred truths, and may fitly serve 
(if ft be the Lord's will) like Belshazzar's hand-writing on 
the wall of ^his conscience, to strike terror and shame into 
his own soul and shameless face, and to undeceive his most 
miserably cheated, and iiichamed or be-witciied followeri/* 
This is accompanied by a portrait of Goodwin (the only one 
mentioned by Granger, and of course in great request) 
with a windmill over his head, and a weather-cook upon it; 
the devil is represented blowing the sails; and there are 
other emblems, significant of Goodwin's fickleness. Vicats 
died Aug* 12, 1652, in the seventy-second year of his age, 
and was buried in Christ church, Newgate-street. Wood 
has given a liht of sixteen of his wrilingit, the most curious 
of wbicli is bis “ Parliamentary Chronicle.'* This is still 
esteemed useful, and being scarce, is generally sold at a 
very high price- It wat; printed at different times under 
the following title?: 1- “ God in the Mount; or l^nglaud'a 
Hu me mb ran cer, being tlie hrst and second part of a par¬ 
liamentary Chronicle,'* 1644, 4to. 2- “ God's Arke over¬ 
topping the World's waves ; or, a third part of a Parlia- 
metuary Chronicle," 1646. 3. ** The fiurning-bush not 

consumed ; or tbe fourth and last part of a Parliamentary 
Chronicle," 1646* These were then published together, 
under the tide of Magnalla Dei Anglican a, or, £ngbud*& 
Parliamentary Chronicle," 1646. Vicars was also a pool, 
and in the " Censura Literaria," we have an account and 
specimen of d work of this kind entitled “ MischiefMyi- 
tcrie; or, Tr^^ason's Muster-piece; the powder-ploq in- 
vehted by belllsh malice; prevented by heavenly mercy; 
truly related, and from the Latin of the learned and re¬ 
verend Dr* Herring, translated, and very much dilated by 
John Vicars," ]6i7. At the end of this are some tmaller 
poems.' . 

VIGAKV {Thijwas}, of whose personal history we have 
no account, doserves some notice, as the brst anatomical 
writer,in the Kiiglisb language- He was a citizen of Lon¬ 
don, serjeaipt-surgeon to Henry VIIL Kdward VL Mary L 
and Elisabetb; and chief surgeon of St. Bartholomew's 


^ ■ Ath* Oit tp1« II.—CciuL Ut. ToU!« kud HI- 
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ljus|>UaU HU hook U entitled ** A TreoAiire for EtJgiUh- 
men; contayning the Anatoliie of MatiU Bo4ie, 154S;** 
or^ 9A given by Aniea, “ A profitable Treatiie of. the Aniw 
tomy of Man*i Body 5 compiled by T, Vtcary, end pob- 
lUh^ by the Surgeona of St. Bmholomew's Honpitnl/’ 
12 mo» and in 1633 in 4to; together with aeverat 
other medical and chirurgicnl tracts* It U a short pieces 
designed for the use of his uiore unlearned braihren, 
and taken almoat entirely from Oalen and the Ara^ 
bi&ns. Before the latter editions if prefixed a rude figure 
of a ikeleton*' 

VICO, VICUS, orVIGHI (Eneas), a skilful roetUllist 
of the sixteenth century, was born at Harma, where, hear¬ 
ing of the reputation »vhich Marc Antonio Haimondi luul 
acquired at Home by his engravings, he went to that 
and became bis pupil As an engraver, Siruit thinks tU-^t 
Vico was a man of abilities, but does not seem to have 
been endowed with patience enough to pay sufficient at^ 
tention to the mechanical part of the execution of hitt 
plates. He could draw correctly, but seltlom exerted 
himself He is noticed here, however, chiefly for liis 
knowledge of medals, Iti 1548, he published bis ** DiS" 
courses on theMeduls of the Ancients,'* Venice, 4tD, suc¬ 
ceeded by a second edition in 1555. This, which is a trea^- 
tlae of very consklerable intelligence for that period, treatj^ 
of the metals employed in ancient coinage; of portraits to 
be found on coins; of the types on their reverses; of their 
legends; of medaltiona; of false medals, and rules for dis¬ 
cerning them I dates of history ; forma of edifices; names 
of magistrates, &c. Tbit he dedicated to one of his pa¬ 
trons, tbe grand duke Cosmo, himself a'distinguished 
amateur. 

The following publications of bis are also in great re¬ 
quest 1 Monumenta aliquot antiquorum ex gemmit et 
aameii iucisa,** Horn* fol ** Omnium Cffisarum ven9sin>«!'' 
imagines ex antiquis numismatibus desumptin},*' 1544, 4co; 
ftitd ** Augustarum imagines formit expres^a;, vuic quo- 
qufi eanimdem fareviter enarrata;,'* Ac. Venice,'15is, 4to, 
the two last edited by P. Manutius. The time of hit birth 
or death not known,* 

V1CQ-D*AZIR (Felix), a French physician, was born 
at Valognes, in Normandy, April 2^, 17*8. His father 

* Aikin^s Meiogift of Modian^. 

* Tirab'StL'hi,—Diet, —Pinfeertoo^d Esiny on 
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wai a pby^icfftn^ and probably in&pired tdm with a late for 
th© iain© pr(jfe«ii>n, aa in Jib enriy yeara he became aoi* 
bitions of a ninne in tl»e medical worM.^ At ihe age of 
seventeen bn' came ta Paris, and soon whs dktinguUhed 
for some essays on anatomy and phystoiugy, written in a 
pure and correct ftlyle. He became one of tbe principal 
foundetM of tbe medical society of Paris, and it long 
his office to pronouiice tiie doges of deceased men of 
emitience iit tbe professiocij which were so much admired 
that, in 1T9S, the French academy elected bitn a mernbei' 
in the room of Bnfibm He had been before a member of 
tbe academy of Gcieuees* He was in the height of fume 
and usefulneAs when his constitution, which i»ad long suf* 
fered by a weakness of the chest, became sensibly afiected 
by the horrors of the revolutionary victims daily presented to 
bis eyes. He died June 1794. tiis works, iucluding 
hU eloges, were collected by J* L Moreau de la Sartbe, a 
physician, and published in Ij vols. 8vo, and one in 4to of 
pbies, To this is prefixed a life of Vicq-d’A^tr, 

which U said to be interesting; hut it has [lot fallen in our 
way. * 

VICTOR, St. SeeACHAKD. 

VICTOR [SEXTUS AuRKues], a Roman historian, Jived 
in the fourth century, probably in the reigns of Constantins 
and TheodoNtus, as may be collected from some dates in his 
hutory; was the son of very obscure paren ts, and had 
not the benefit of education* He was probably a native of 
Africa, as be makes very honourable mention of that coun^ 
try in bU writings, calling it the glory of the world. In 
spite, however, of the meanness of hts extraction, he had 
talents which raised him to the highest honours* In the 
year 361, Julian appointed him prefect of Fannonia ; and, 
as a recompense of his services, he was honoured With a 
statue^ of brasB. A considerable time afterwards, ho waa 
pnefeci of Rome, and in the year 369 consul wUh Va^ 
ieotinian. He obtained this last dignity probably uader the 
reign of Theodosius; for there is au inscription extant, 
which Sextus Aurelius Victor, prefect of the city, caused 
to be engraved on a monument in houour of Theodosiu^- 
!f all this belongfl to tbe same Sextus Aurelius Vicror, as 
n not unlikely, filled, under various emperors, posts of 
great dtstinctlou, and appears to have lived till towards the 
ead of the fourth century. 
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There are tome works extant under his name ; 1. 
geutis Rotnantr.” This history should extend^ as its title 
importSf from the unoercain times of Janus to the tenth con¬ 
sulate of Constantins; but what remains comes no lower 
down than the first year from the foundaTion of Rome> 

2, “J>e viris jllustrlbus iirbis Romoe,’* This was often 
reprinted in the sixteenth century, under the names of the 
yotinger Pliny» of Suetonius, or Em fli us Pro bus* It has 
also been attributed to CorneHus Nepos. The seriei of iU 
iustrious men begins with Phocas, and ends with Pompey. 

3, CaesaribushistoriA, ab Augusto Octavio, id est, a fine 
Till Livii Usque ad consuiatum dccimum Conatantii Au¬ 
gust! et Jiiliani Cicsaris tertium.** 4 * De vita et mori- 
bus imperatoTom Rotoanorum excerpta, e Cfesare Augusto 
itaqiie ad Theodosium imperatorcnC The third of thc'ic 
works, De Ca-saribus bistorts,'* is, perhaps, ,the only 
one that can be ascribed with certainty to Aurelius* The 
first edition of Aurelius Victor was printed at Antwerp, 
157d, Bvo, with notes by SchoUus, who was the first re ^ 
storer of the text. The other good editions are the “Vari¬ 
orum,** by Pitiscuif, 1696^ 8vo; that by Artitzenms, AntsU 
17S3, 4to; by Gruner, 1757^ Bvo; and the Bipont. 
17S9.* 

VICTOHIUS, orVETTORl (Peteb), an eminent Ita¬ 
lian scholar, was born at Florence, in the mofith of Jnlyt 
1499, In very early life he began hla studies in philoso¬ 
phy, mathematics, jurisprudence, and particuInHy Greek 
and Latin. In I£22, he went to Spain with Paul Vettori, 
a relation^ who was general of the gal lies, and appointed to 
accompany the new pope, Adrian VL into ltaly» Our 
author stopt at Catalonia, and travelled over that and the 
neighbouring parts in quest of the remains of Homan anti¬ 
quities, of which he took copies* fie also afterwards con¬ 
tinued this research at Rome, when he went there to con¬ 
gratulate Clement Vll. on his accession to the popedom* 
This pope had been a noblem&n of Florence, end of bis 
own ttanding. When the revolt taojc place at Florence 
Vettod bided with the repubiicati party, and, during the 
prevalence of the Medici family, rctireil to the country, 
and devoted himself to study, vri^ the firm resolution to 
^maddle no more with puUic a^aira* When the duke 
Alexander was kiUed, and the senators and patricians were 

I V'uFiiiuf dellitt* Ltt—^Fi¥rrc. libl. LaL—Bloutit^s Unlf. 

m art. Autviiui.—Sdiii Onoqtu*. 
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assembled io eondtder of a new«form of government, 
they invited Vetlori to take part in their deliberations'; 
but instead of complying, he went to Rome,' and left bis 
discordant and lumultiioui countrymen to determine among 
tbemsolves whether they would be freemen or slaves^ “ My 
country,” he li^ed to say, ** \s m the same situation as'Rome 
formerly ; it will neither tolerate liberty nor slavery. Riches 
bare produced pride, and pride, aiubitipn. The laws have 
no longer any force ; every day they are repealing old iatts 
and making new ones, and no more respect is paid to the 
new than to the oUb In the present atate of my country, I 
clearly see that it must have a sovereign, but i will not aid 
in giving it a sovereign, for fear of giving it a 

With such arguments he always answered tlmse who hy 
letter or in person pressed bim to return to Florence, and 
affected even to consider his refusal as cnmtnaL He bad 
the wisdom to abandon politics, and dedicate bis whole 
time and attention to the acc|ui5ition of knowledge. And 
in such esteem was he held on account of his learning, that 
Cosmo 1. who could not Jove him on account of his hos¬ 
tility to the Medici family, yet sent him on invitation to 
become Greek and Latiu professor in the university of 
Florence, 7’his was a noble sacrifice of prejudice on the 
part of the duke, and Veiiort cxeciiteiL the duties of his 
office for more than forty years with the Idghest reputation, 
and formed many di&tiiigubhed scholars both Italians and 
forciguerii* Whether we consider the utility of his lec¬ 
tures or \ih public work^^, it will appear tlmt literature was 
as highly indebted to him as to almost any scholar of his 
Umei Had he done nothing but collate and correct the 
editions of the Greek ami Latin authors whicli bad appeared 
from the invention of printing to his own time, his labours 
would have been of inliuite service in that comparatively 
dark period; but we are indebted to his industry also for 
the collation of avast number of manuscripts, and selecting 
the best for the press, in which be shewed great judgment, 
and assigned his reasons with critical precision. But his 
services did not end even here, for he furnished the learned 
world with notes and commentaries, which gave superiority 
to many editions of the classics, as various parts of Aris¬ 
totle's works, Terence, Varro, Sallust, Euripides, Per* 
phyry, Plato. Xenophon, &c.; but of all his editions, that 
of Cicero, printed in 1534—37, fonrvols. folio, hat justly 
received the encomiums of the literary world ever since his 
VoL. XXX. z 
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He Jm beeri caJleci Verus Ciceroitis saspitator/"' 
and Grtaevius 1$ of opinion that Cicero h more indebted to 
him than to alt the other critics; and commentator^^ Besides 
these and his Varhe leotlooes/’ of ivhich there have been 
severed editions^ and which discover great critical know- 
Jedge, he was the author of some Latin poetry and orations, 
of letters both in Latin and Italian^ and an Italian treatii^e 
on the culture of olives. Men of learning of all countries 
were happy in his acquaintimce and cQrres[>o tide nee, and 
princes and other great personages nut only attended bis 
lectures, but expressed their veneration of his talents and 
worth, by diplomas, titles, aud presents* He died in tlic 
eighty-sixth year of his age, in 1585, and was interred 
with great solemnity nt the public expence in the church 
of the Holy Spirit, where U a marble monument and in- 
scriplion to his memory. It i$ said that his private virtues, 
as well as his talents, made his death the subject of utii^ 
versal regretJ 

VIDA (IMarcus IJiKUurcYMUsJ, an elegant modern La¬ 
tin poet and critic, vvas a native of Cremoua, and was born, 
Hs xa generally thought, aijont 1470, but with more proba¬ 
bility about HSO* His parents were not wealthy, yet ena¬ 
bled to give him a goott educalion. After having made 
considerable proficiency in plLilosophy, theology, and po¬ 
litical science, he came to lloine in the latter part of the 
pontificate ofjulios IL and appears to have mixed in the 
literary societies of the place ; and his poem on the game of 
chess, ** Scacchia: Ludus/^ introduced him to the favour of 
Leo X. who received him with particnUr distiuction and 
kindness, admitted him as an attendant at court, and re¬ 
warded him with honours and emoluments. But that upon 
which the poet appears cUielly to have congratulated him¬ 
self was, that his works were read and approved by the pon¬ 
tiff bimself. It was at the suggestion of Leo that he began 
bis celebrated Chrislkd,’* which he afterwards completed 
in siK books, but Leo did not live to see it finished* It 
was, howeveiV published under the patronage of Clement 
VlL in 1535. In the mean time Clement bad already 
raised Vida to the rank of apustoUcal secretary, and in 
1533, conferred on him the bishopric of Alba. Soon after 
the death of that pontiff, Vida retired to Wa, diueese, and 
was present at its defence against the attack of the French 
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in lS4j, where his exhortations and example animated the 
inbabitanu successfidly to oppose the enemy, Aftet" hav¬ 
ing attended In his episcopal cljaracter at the council of 
Trent, and taken an acljve part in the eccleBiastical arid 
political transactjnn<f of the times, he died at his see at 
Alba, StipL 37, 1566, more respected for his talents, inte¬ 
grity, and strict attention to his pastoral duties, tiian fOr 
the wealth which i»e had amassed from his |)refcrinents. 

Mr. Hoscoe, whom we have hitherto principally followed, 
observea, that of all the writers of Latin poetry at the pe¬ 
riod in which he lived, Vida has been tlie most generally 
known beyond the limits of Italy. This is to be attributed, 
Mr. Hoscoc adds, not only to the fortunate choice of hi.s 
subjects, but to his admirable talent of uniting a consi¬ 
derable portion nf elegance, and often of dignity, with the 
utmost facility and clearne^ of siyle; insomuch that the 
most complex descriptions or ahatiuse illusimtiotis are ren¬ 
dered by Isim perfectly easy and familiar to the reader. 
Dr. Wariuii is of opinion that the mertts of Vida seem not 
to have been particularly aitcuded to in England, till Pope 
introduced him in these lines *. 

** Immortal Vhla ; on whose honour'd broW 
I'he poefe bays and critic's ivy groAv,*' 

The first specimen of the talents of Vida in Latin poetry 
appeared in a collection of pieces on the death of the poet 
A<iuiia, which happened in l5tJ0, towards which he con¬ 
tributed two pieces, which wore published in tliat ooJlec¬ 
tion at Bologna, in 1504. HU whole works were first 
printed at Rome, in 1527 and 15;i5, in 2 voU. 4co, but he 
published a more complete ediiion at Cremona, 1550, 2 
vols. &VO. The first contains, ** Hynini de rebus divhiis,*^ 
and ** Chnstiados libri'sex p* the second He Arte Poetica 
Jihritres ;** ** De Boinhyce libri dno;” Scacchiae Ludus 

Bucolica i"' ** EclogiB, et Cnrmhia divers! generis.’^ Be¬ 
sides the poems comprebended la these two volumes, others 
are ascribed to him, as Italorntii Pugtlum cum tottdem 
Gallis certamen;” “ Carmen Pastorale m Obitom JuIiilL 
Pontificis Maximi j” Epicedbn in Funera Oliverii Car- 
dinafts Caraph^e but these he disavowed in a postscript 
to the above edition of his poems. He was also the author 
of some pieces in prose, as ** Dialog! de Republicaj Dig- 
uitate '^'Ofdtiones tres Cremonensium adversus Papieif- 
ses in Controversia Principatos and ^'ComtUutiones Sy- 
nodales Civitatl Alboi et Dioecesi presjcriptu:.'* 

Z 2 
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Of such of these work^j as liis repu^atign as a Latin poet 
in at this day foumiod on, his three bpolta Do Arte Poetioa*’ 
were probably the first produced; and these were suon 
afterwards followed by (he Bombyx,'* and by bis Scac- 
chiu£ Ludus,’’ which, as we noticed, introduced hioi to Leo 
X* The Bonibyx,” or silk^wonii, is written with classi¬ 
cal purity, and with a .jnst mixture of the styles of Lucre¬ 
tius and Virgil. Dr* Wurton says it was a happy choice to 
write a poem on “ Che^sf^ nor u the execution less hap¬ 
py, “The various stratagems and manifold intricacies of 
this ingenious game, so difhciilt to be dcscnbed in Latin, 
are here expressed with the greatetit perspluuiiy and ele¬ 
gance; so that, perhaps, gamt^ might be learned from 
this description.” Of the “ Christiadj” the same excellent 
critic observes, that amidst many prosaic datiiesaes, there 
are many ftne strokes in this poem ; particularly bis angefs, 
with respect to their persons and insignia, are drawn with 
that dignity which wc so much admire in Milton, who 
seems to have had his eye on those passages* Ttie * * Poetics,” 
however, am perhaps the most perfect of his compositions; 
he had formed himself upon Virgil, who is therefore his 
hero, and he has too much depreciated Hamer* He is, in 
truth, so much an iiuitator of Virgil as to be very defective 
in originality. Although his precepts principally regard 
epic poetry, yet tiiaiiy of them are applicable to every 
species of composition. This poem has the praise of being 
one of the first, if not the very first piece of criticism, that 
appeared in Italy since the revival of learning; for it was 
finished, as is evident from a short advertisement prefixed 
to it, in 1520* We have an excellent translation of this 
poem by Pitt, and one more recent, with notes, by Mr. 
Ifampson* I'here are, if wc mistake not, English transla- 
tioui aUo of the “ Game of Cfiess,'* and the “ BombyxJ* 
Of his original works, the best recent editions are that of 
Oxford, by Tristram, 1722, 4 vols. Svo, with elegant plates; 
that of the Vulpii (including the prose works) Padua, 1731, 
2 vols. 4to*' 

VIEL (Charles Maria ue), a learned converted J^w, 
of Metz in Lorrain, was origukuliy educated in that teli- 
gioo, the rites and customs of which, it appears hy.tiis 
wptings, he well understood; but by perusing the pr/i>phe- 
tical parts of the Old Testament, and coipparing jliem 
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with the Ne%' he became convijiced that Christ wal the 
Tfde Meaaiab, and embraced Chrislianitj/',' according to the 
Homan Catholic Form. His abiJjties recommended hiin to 
considerable proinotion, and to the degree oF D. D. from 
one of the French universities^ In 1672 he published a 
“ Commeniary on the Gospels of St, Mark and St, Luke,*’ 
in which^ besides a literal exposition of the text^ collected 
from the monuments of the ancients^ he took an opportu* 
nity to defend the doctrines of the church of Rome, which 
so advanced his reputation, chat he was requested to write 
against the protestants, and much was expected from a 
man of his learning and an able reasoner. This, however, 
only led to another change; for, In examining the contro¬ 
versies between the papists and protestants, he became 
satished that truth was on the side of the latter* France 
ww of course no longer a safe residence, and he imme¬ 
diately went to Holland, abjured the errors of popery, and 
soon after came over to England, Here he became ac¬ 
quainted with StiiJlngfleet, Sharp, Tiilotaon, Patrick, Lloyd, 
and other eminent English divines, and particularly with 
Compton bishop of Lunduu, Under this patronage, he was 
admitted into orders in the English church, and became 
chaplain to a nobleman, and tutor to his children. 

In I67S he revised his Commentary on Sl Matthew and 
Mark, oniittiug what was in favour of the Romish church, 
and improving it in other respects. In 167!J he published 
his literal ** Explication of Solomou^s Song,'* dedicated to 
sir Joseph Wiliiamsoa. This was so well received, that 
ma'ny of the most euiinent of the clergy of England, and of 
the foreign reformed churches, encouraged him to proceed 
to a farther translation of the sacred writings* Accordin^y 
^ in 1680 he published his Literal Exposition of the minor 
Prophets," But his priuqiples were still unsettled, and 
meeting, to the bishop of London's library, fo which he 
had at all times access, with the writings of the English 
baptists, he became convinced that there was no Tounda' 
tion for infant baptism, and leaving the church, joined a 
smaU baptist congregation in Gracechurch-street, where 
he was publicly baptised. This is said to have lost him all 
his powerful friends, except Tillotsou, who still preserved 
a respect for his talents* He now published an ‘^Expo¬ 
sition of the Acts of the Apostles" in Engliah, in which he 
endeavoured to defend bis baptist sentiments. He preached 
also among that sect, but was not very popular, as he could 
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iiQt English fluently. His Bock, ho^Tevcr, raised hfcn 
a salary, wliich lie enjoyed tillhia death. He also prac>^ 
tised physic for his maintenance. He is supposed to have 
died about the commencement of the last century. 

There was another Lewis DE Compiegne de Viel, also 
a converted Jew, and burn at Metz, who published many 
learned pieces, particularly in in Hebrew, with a 

Latin version bv himself, CAtoclhsmus Judaiorum in 
ujsputatione & dialogo magtstri Sc discipuii, scriptns h. R, 
Abrahamo Jagel, monte Silicis orinndo,*^ with a dedica¬ 
tion to Dr. Compton, bishop of Londpn i this book was 
reprinted at Fmneker, in 1690, in Evq. He gave ihc pub¬ 
lic likewise a Latin travi^lation of, and notes upon, rabbi 
Moses Maimonides’s book “ De Sacrificiis,*’ and his tract 
De Consecratione & de Ratioue intercalaiidi,” and Abar- 
baneTs “ Exordium give proceinium in Leviiicutn*'^ printed 
at London, in 1633, in 4to* He had published also at 
Paris, in 167S, the eighth book of Muimonidus " De cultu 
divinOj’^ with a Latin version, just before he left France, 
where be was the king's interpreter for the Oriental lan¬ 
guages, He was born a Jew, but afterwards embraced the 
Popish religion, wliicb be at last renonuced for the Protes¬ 
tant, and entered into the communion of the Church of 
Eiiglaiid, whither he retired about 1679.* 

VIETA (FrancJk), a very celebrated French mathe¬ 
matician, was born in 1540, at Fonteuai, or Fontenai-le- 
Comte, in Lower Poitou, a province of France. He was 
master of requests at Paris, where he died in 1603, in the 
sixty-third year of his age. Among other brandies of 
learning In which he excelled, he was one of the most respect¬ 
able mathematicians of the sixteenth century, or indeed 
oflny age. His writings abound with marks of great origU 
Tiality and genius, as well as Intense application. His ap- 
jihcation wa^( such, that he has sometimes remained in his 
study for three days together, without eating or sleeping. 
HU inveniious and improvements in all pavts of the mu-- 
thematici^ were very considerable." He nas in a manner 
the inventor and introducer of Specious Algebra, in which 
letters are used instead of numbers, as well as of many 
beautiful theorems in that science. He made also con-r 
siderabl^ improvements in geometry and trigonometry, 
His angular sections are a very ingenious and masterly 
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performaLice: by these he was enableJ lo resolve the pro¬ 
blem of Adrian Homan, proposed to all matbematidans, 
arDOuntiog to an equation nf the 45tb degree. Rotnanui 
xwa$ so sirech with tu$ sagacity, that he immediately quitted 
his residence of Wirtzbourg in Franconia, and came to 
France to visit him, and solicit his friendships His ^‘Apol¬ 
lonius Gallus,^’ being a restoration of Apollonius's tract 
on Tangciicies, and many other geometricat pieces to be 
fount] ill his works, ^ihcw the finest taste and genius for 
true geometrical speculations. He gave some masterly 
tracts on Trigonometry, both plane and spherical, which 
may be found lu the collection of his works, published 
at Leyden in 1646, by Schooten,. besidej; another large 
and separate volume iti folio, published in the author's 
life-lime at Paris 1579, containing extensive trigonome¬ 
trical tableii, with the construction and use of the same, 
which are particularly described in the introductlori to Dn 
Hutton's Logaritlirns, p. 4, &c. To ihls complete trea¬ 
tise on Trigonometry, plane and spherical, are subjoined 
several miscellaneous problems and observations, such as, 
the quadrature of the circle, the duplication of the cube, 
Vieta having observed that there were many faults in 
the Gregorian Calendar, as it then eitisted, he composed 
a new iorm of it, to which he added perpetual ca¬ 
nons, and an e?cpllcau<m of it, with remarks and objec¬ 
tions against Clavius, whom he accused of having de¬ 
formed the true Lelian reformation, by not rightly un¬ 
derstanding It. Besides those, it seems, a work greatly 
esi^mcd, and the toss of which cannot he sufficiently de¬ 
plored, was hU ** Harmonicon Coeleste,” which, being ■ 
communicated to father Metsetme, was, by some perfidi¬ 
ous acquaintance of that honest-minded person, surrep¬ 
titiously taken from hiui, and irrecoverably lost, or sup¬ 
pressed, to ihe great detriment of the learned vi^orld. 
There were also, it is said, other works of an astronomi- 
caL kind, that have been buried in the ruiiis of time. Victa 
was also a profound decypherer, an accomplishment that 
]>rovad very useful to his country. As the different 
parts of the Spanish monarchy lay very distant from one 
another, when they had occasion to communicate any se¬ 
cret designs, they wrote them in cyphers and unknown 
eharaciers, during ibe disorders of the league: the cy¬ 
pher was coniposed of more than five hundred different 
icharacters, which yielded their hidden j^tents to the 
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peueh'ating geuius of Vtetn alone* His. skill so discon* 
certed tbe Spanish couticiU for two years, that they re-» 
ported at Rome, and other parts of Europe, that the 
French king had only discovered their cyphers by means 
of magic. ^ 

VIEUSSENS (Raymonp), a physician and anatomist, 
was born in 1641, at the village of Rovergue, and after 
studying and taking bis degrees in medicliie at Montpel¬ 
lier, settled tl^ere as a practitioner. In 1671, h^ was ap¬ 
pointed physician to* the hospital of St. Eluy, where from 
frequent opportunities of anatomical dissection, he was 
led to pay particular attention to the subject of neuro^ 
logy, which, notivithstanding what the celehraied Dr. 
WHlis had published, was a part of the animal economy 
very little known. After ten years study of the nerves, 
he published the work which has redounded most to his 
honour, “ Meurologia universalis, hoc est, omnium hu- 
inani corporis nervorum, simul ac cerebri, medultseque 
spinatisj descfiptio aiiatomica,'* Leyden, 16S5, fol. Even 
of this work, however, the anatomical part is the most va¬ 
luable, for wbat respects the phyEiology, which forms a 
Gopsiderable part of the volume, deserves very little regard, 
as being founded on wrong principles. Me afterwards pub¬ 
lished other anatomical wotIes, but does not appear to have 
advanced his reputation by them* Astruc and Senac have 
given a very unfavourable account of hta gentus and judg- 
ment, yet neither can deny that his anatomical researches 
have been of service^ In 1690 he was sent for to be phy¬ 
sician to mademoiselle de Montpensier, but at her death 
returned to Montpellier, where he died in 1TL6. ^ ^ 

yiGNlER (Nicholas), king's physician, and historio¬ 
grapher of France, was born in 1530, of a good family, at 
Troyes, in Champagne. He became very celebrated by his 
practice, and died at Paris, t59d, aged slitty-six, after hav¬ 
ing abjured proteatantism, in which he was brought up. His 
principal works are, L Les Fastes des anciens Il^breusr, 
Grecs, et Homains," 4to. 2. Bibliotheque Hlstorlale,'' 
4 vols. fob 3. A collection of ** Cbnrch History,” foL but 
little valued. 4. An excellent treatise ‘^On the state and 
origin of the ancient French,” fob and 4to. 5. ^^Snmmairc 
de PHistoire des Francis,” fpL 6. **TraiLe de I’ancieu 
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eiat de Ia petite Bretagtie,” 4to, and otlier works on Frencli 
history, which are said to be useful for consuUatioii. Uis 
soil, Nicholas Vignier, waa minister at Blois at the begin¬ 
ning of the seventeenth century, but adopted the senti¬ 
ments of the Catholic church after the year 1631, and 
left seveva) controversial works, ^ 

VIGNIER (JeR-OME), grandson of the preceding histo¬ 
rian, was bom in 1606, at Bloia, He was bred a protestant, 
and became balllif of Baugency; but having afterwards ab*' 
jured the Protestant religion, he entered the congregation 
of the Oratory, in which he distinguished himself by hU 
learning. He understood Greek, Hebrew, and Chaldee, 
cukivaied the belles lettres with success, and had a talent 
for Latin poetry, as appears from his paraphrases of some 
Psalms. He died November L4, 1661, at Paris, aged fifty- 
six. He left several works: among the principal are, La 
Gen^alogie de? Seigneurs crAlsace,"' 1649, fol j a very 
useful supplement to St. Augustine^? works, of which he 
found some MSS. at Clairvanx that had never been pub¬ 
lished. *'A Harmony of the Gospels,*' in French | Stem- 
ma Austrtaeum," 1650, foL; and “La G^n^abgie des 
Comtes de Champagne.*' He meant to have published a 
treatise, written by St. Fulgentius against Fauatus, but was 
prevented by death, nor is it known what became of this 
treatise. Vignier found an ancient MS. at Metz, contain¬ 
ing a relation of events in that city, and in which tlierc was 
a long account of the fanjous Joan d*Arc, better known by 
the name of the Maid of Orleans. According to this it ap¬ 
pealed that she had been married to the Sire des Ambotsea, 
or D'Hermoii^es, descended from an illustrious house, and 
of the ancient knighthood. He also found in the treasury 
of Messrs, dcs Amboises, the contract of the above mar¬ 
riage, which imports “that in 1436, Robert des Ambolsea 
married Joan d'Arc, called the Maid of Orleans.*' But 
this fact is very generally doubted. ** 

VIGNOLA (James Bakozzio de), an erainent architect 
and writer on the subject, was the son of Clement Bardz- 
zio, of one of the beat famtlies of Milan, but who being 
ruined by the civil wars, retired to Vignola, a small town 
in the marquisate of that name, situated in the territory at 
Bologna. It wai there that his son, the subject of this arti-J 
cie, was born, OcL 1,1507, and became afterwards gene*' 
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rally khown by tbe name of bis n^live filatie. Hia father 
dyin^ tvhen he was aJinoKt in lus infancy, and ieaviii^ him 
Uitte proTtsion, he wished to have rccouri^e to painting; at^d 
having soone knowledge of the first principles of the an, be 
went to Bologna to be farther instrncted, but soon changed 
bin cnltidf and determined to confine himself to ax'cliiiec'* 
ture and perspective^ He was no sounor known in thiA 
profession, than several persons applied to him for designs 
for buildings, and lie executed some for the governor of 
Bologna, which were very much admired. On such occa¬ 
sions, in order to see the effect of wiiat he laid down, he 
had models made in wood by Damien de Bergamo, a Do¬ 
minican, who excelled in that species of ingenuity, and 
need to express, by uieans of coloured woods, every kind 
of material to be used in the build in?. 

In order to acquire a greater knowledge of tbe principles 
of architecture, Vignola went to Home, and at first returned 
to paiining fora maintenance; but not reaping much profit, 
abandoned that art a second time, and procured employ¬ 
ment ns a draugbUtunii from Meligbini, of Ferrara, then 
architect to pope Paul 111. and who had established a school 
of arcbiiecture at Home. Vignola «'as afterwards employed 
to make drawings, for tbe use of this academy, of tbe ancient 
edifices of the chy, from whieli be derived great advantage 
in his sturlies. While here, about 1 ^>37, or J 540, he met with 
Primaiicclo, who was employed by Fraiitis I. kinjr of France, 
ti(>*^^rchasc antiques (f:3ee PjtLMATlCCio) ; and Vignola was 
of so much service in making casts for hi m, that Prhuaticcio 
engaged him to go with him to France. There Vignola 
assisted that celebrated artist in all his works, and particu¬ 
larly in making the bronze casts which arc at Fontaine¬ 
bleau* He also made varloiis architectural designs for the 
king, v?ho was prevented from having them executed, by tbe 
wars in which France was then involved. After a residence 
of about two years, be was invUbd to Bologna, to undertake 
the new church of St. Peirouius, and hU design w'zs allowed 
the preference, and highly approved by Julio RomanC), the 
celebrated painter, and Christopher Lombard, the architect. 
At Mmerbio, near Bologna, he built a magnificent palace 
for count Isolani, and in Bologna the bouse of Achilles Boc« 
chi. The portico of the exchange in that chy is also of his 
designing, but it was not built until 15G2, in the pontir 
firate Of Pius t V. His most useful work at Bologna was 
the canal of Navilio, which he constructed with great skill 
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for the Kpace of a.league. But happening to be ill re^vTirded 
for this undertakings he went to Fiacendaf tvhere he gave 
a design for the duke of Parma's palace^ which was exe¬ 
cuted by hi^ son Hyacinth^ who was now able to assist him 
hi his various works, He afterwards built several churches 
and chapels iti various parts of Italy, which it is unneces¬ 
sary to specify. These, it is supposed, he had finished be¬ 
fore bis return to Home in 15^50, where Vasari presented 
him to pope Julius IIL who appointed him his architect,. 
While at KomCj ho was employed in various works, both of 
grandeur and utility, the last of which, and reckoned his 
finest work, was the magnificent palace or castle of Capra- 
rola, so well described and iliustraced by plates in his works. ^ 
In his latter days, he succeeded Michael Angelo as archU 
tect of St. Peror's, and was strongly solicited by Philip IL 
to assist in building the Escurial; but his age, and his nu¬ 
merous employ merits, prevented his accepting the ofl'er* 
The only interval between this and his deatli, was employed 
in a commissiou from Gregory XIIL to settle the Jimils be¬ 
tween the territories of the church, and those of the duke 
of Tuscany; on bis return hew-as scissed with a fever, which 
proved fatal, July 7, 1575, in Ins sixty-sixth year. He was 
solemnly interred in the churchoF St. Mary'of the Rotunda. 

Vignola's fame as an arrhitcctural author, is scarcely less 
than that of a practical artist. He published the “Regola 
ddli cinque urdini d'architetlura,^ foL no date, with thirty- 
two ftue plates, which has ofien been reprinted with add^ 
lions and comments. The best is probably that printed^ 
Amst. in 1631, or 1642, fob con la nuova aggiuuta/Se 
Michael Angelo Buonaroti.'* The French have several 
good editions, with improvements, particularly the ‘^Cours 
d'architecture qui couiprend les ordres de Vrgnolo, avee 
de$ coLumeiitaires, les figures, et descriptions de $es plus 
beaux batimens, et de ceux de Michel Ange," by DavlJer; 
the third edition, now before us, is dated 1690, but there 
are others of 1733 and 1760, large 4to. Jombert published 
at Paris in 8yq, Regies des cinq orders d’architecture,” 
translated from the Italian of Vignola, with remarks, &c. *■ 
VIGNOLES {Alt*honso des), a learned chronologist, 
was born Oct. 29, 1649, at the castle of Aubais, in Langue¬ 
doc, of a very ancient family, and received a liberal edu- 

I Life by XyATjLer Uie Court ii’ArcbitRclur(!,’^~Tiraboso1ii.'^ 
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cfltion» Hh preparatory studies being Tmished^ he parsed 
a*year at Geuevai and heard a couriic of tectures on dm- 
fiicy. His father bad intended bint for the army, but was 
unwilling to put any restraint upon his inelinatiori;:, and 
tbffrefore permitted him to go to Sauntur, and afterwards 
to England, to complete his divinity studies. In 167 5 he 
returned to Auhats, and was appointed minisier of that 
ebareb^ widch he afierwardb resigned for that of Catlar, 
and while he performed the functions of bis order with 
great zeal, found leisure at the same time to indulge his 
taste for chronological researches^ On the revocation of 
the edict of Namz he returned to Geneva, and afterwards 
to Berlin, where he was appointed pastor of the church of 
Schwedt. When his merit became better known, he had 
the choice of many churches of more emohmicnt, but gave 
the preference to that of Brandenhurgh, on account o2 its 
vieinity to the metropolis, where he might enjoy oppor¬ 
tunities of study. In the mean time he began to form an 
intimacy with many eminent men, as Leidaut:, La Croze, 
Kirck, 5tc, and dititiuguished himself by some learned pa¬ 
pers inserted in the liferary journals. When the royal so¬ 
ciety of Berlin was fonuded in 1701, he was chosen one of 
the meoibers, and at the suggestion of Leibnitz was invited 
to settle in Berlin, that the new society might profit by his 
communications. With this he appears to have complied, 
and on the formation of the society of the Anonymi was 
chosen their secreiary. In 1711 he became one of the 
editors of the Bibliothcque Germanique,” which he en¬ 
riched with many valuable criticUms, and analyses of books. 
Amidst all these employments be did not neglect the duties 
of his profession, hut was a very frequent preacher, and 
having obtained the cure of Copeniefej near BerViii, he 
pftised hia summers there, and there composed bis great 
chronological work, the plan of which he publUbed in 
IT£?1, but the whole did not appear until some years after^ 
wards. Its success did not answer the expectation of the 
author, or of his friends, and although one of the best 
which had appeared on the subject, sold so slowly, that 
the bookseller was obliged more than once to have recourse 
to the trick of a new title-page. Vignolcs, however, sn- 
tbfied ^ith a moderate competence, a stranger to wolrldly 
ambition and passions, lived quietly and happily among 
, his books, with the occasional conversation of a few agree¬ 
able and steady friends- His wife died in child-bed, and 
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none of tbe cbiblreu site brought survived him* He w^t 
in his old age, on die point of losing his sight hy two ee^ta- 
ractSf the one of which was dissipated naturally, and tjie 
other removed by an operation, the particulars of vvhich.be 
published in the ** Miscellanea Beroliuensia,^' vol. IV. The 
king and queen shewed hitn many marks o^ kindness* The 
latter, it appears from tbe dedication of his chronology, 
had atone time ordered the eve of his birtb-day to be kept 
by an entertainment, at which her proxy expressed her 
royal wislies for^the continuance of his life* He died at 
Beriin, July 2i, l7'3-4, aged upwards of ninety-four* His 
principal work, already noticed, was publUhcid under the 
title of*' Chrojiologie de I’histurie sainte ct dea histpirea 
etraiig^res depuis la sortie d'Kgyptc jusqu*a la captivity 
de Bahylone,*' Berlin, 173^, 2 vnU. 4-to, a work unques- 
tionabiy of vast labour and extent, and consequently tan* 
Jjot be snppiised ahogether free from imperfocticiis/ 

VILLALBANDO (John Baptist) a learned Spanish 
Jesuit, was born at Cordova in 1552, and entered the so¬ 
ciety of tlie Jesuits in the twenty-sixth year of his age. 
We have very few particulars, even by Antonio, of his 
personal history, unless that he was distinguished for his 
extensive theological and mathematical knovvledge, and 
for some time was associated with Jerome Pmdo in a com¬ 
mentary on Ezekiel* It would appear that ViUalpando 
had the ,ktng's orders for this undertaking, as far as re¬ 
spected the description of the Temple, and city of Jeni- 
salenn ; and Prado, dying before the work was ftuisherl, 
ViUalpando has the sole reputation of the whole* It was 
published under the title of Explnnationca iu Eze- 
chieiem/* Rome, 1596 — 1601 , 3 vola, fbl, Asacoinnion- 
tary, the catholic writers, Dupin, &c* assure us that it is 
one of, the most learned. His skill in archiLecture gave 
him great advantages in etideuvounng to trace the figure 
and dimensions of the temple of Solomon, hut unfortu- 
uatety he employed a sort of theory which was guided 
tnore by imagination than judgment. Having laid it riown 
as a first principle, that the model of the temple, having 
been given by God liimGelf, must be perfect, he therefore 
exhausted all the powers of conjecture and fancy to de¬ 
scribe an edifice that should answer that character* This 

' Chauft|ii«*^Bibl. CeUDibiqueii voL II,—Biog, UnW. arL Desrl^iio^tei,— 
tJoge bj Tonuty. 
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led him, among other errors, to introduce'many ^on^ellish- 
menU and aililieion& not meDtioned hi the jtacred text; 
instead of three courts, for example, lie has described no 
less than eleven* But the reader who is curious in the in¬ 
quiry, may consult Calmei’a Dictionary, where there are 
engravings as well as a description, from Villalpandoj He 
edited also a work of St. Hemi, “Remigii Rheineiisis in 
Epistolas S* Pauli iractatus,** Mentz, wliidi was not, 
however, published until after his death, as the date is 
1614, fob He died at Home, May 23, 160S, * 

VlLLANt (John), a Florentine historian of the four¬ 
teenth century, was the sion of a native of that place, and 
is supposed to iiavc been born about the end cf the thir¬ 
teenth century, as he was somewhat older than an infant in 
1^00, when he informs us he went to Rome to see the Ju-^ 
bilec, and young fis be ^vas, first formed, on that occasion, 
the design of writing his Chronicle.’* Before, however, 
he began this work, he visited various parts of Italy, 
France, and the Netherlands, and having collected much 
information, began to coEUpde bis history us soon as he 
returned home. His first intention w'us to write only tlie 
history of Florence, a city which he imagined would rise 
in splendour and prosperity as Rome declined, hut he was 
induced to extend his plan to the events of other countries 
wherever they could be introduced, lii the mean time 
the public employments to which his merit raised him, de* 
Jayed the completion of his history for many years. Thrice, 
1316, 1517, and 133J, he was one of the priors of Flo¬ 
rence; he had also some office in the mint, and at various 
times was emplo 3 'ed in the service of the republic* He 
died of the plague in 134B. lie had written his history tip 
to this period, and his brother Matthew Villani made a 
coniinuatton till the year 1363, when be also died of the 
plague. Thft work then fell into the hands of Philip Vil- 
ianij son to Matthew, who made a scill longer addition to 
the labours of his father and unde* The first edition was 
printed at Florence by the Junti in 1557, fo). and was often 
reprinted* The last, corrected from three MS copies, 
was printed at Milan in 1729, 2 voU. fob The original 
part by John Villani, ia, like roost chronicles, mere com¬ 
pilation of fabulous history, until he comes to bii own times, 

AilUisw Qibt« DlcUoD^ryt.—Pupin, 
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when hei>i allowed to he accurate and useful, and the same 
praise ta due to his successors. 

Philip Villani also cotnposed tiie “Lives of the Ulustnous 
Men of Florence/’ which Mazzuchellt published fertile 
first time in 1747;, not, boweecr, the original text, which 
is Latin, hut an ancient Italian translation, with copious 
and teamed notes^ Philip was appointed, in 140], to give 
lectures on Dante in the chair whicii Poccaccio had filled. 
He was again a])poltited to the same office in 1404, and it 
is supposed he died soon after* He was the ftnit auilmr of 
a local literary history, and much use has since been made 
of his Lives of the celGbrnted Florentines* ' 

VJLLARt^ (Lot;i;jHEcTOft, Duke ot), marshal of France, 
was born at IVloulins in Bourbonmds in 1653. His father 
had served with ability and courage, both lu the civil and 
military capacity, and the sou very early shewed a aieal to 
excel in arms* He served first as aid camp to Ids 
cousin, the marshal de JBellefons, and signalized himself' 
in several sieges and engagemeuts, till 1702, when having 
defeated the prince of Baden at the battle of Kriedllngen, 
he was appojEited marechal of France, October 22, the same 
year. The following year he took the fortress of Kell, 
won a battle at Hochstet, 1703, and subduad the insurgents 
in the Cevennes, by negociating with their leader in a. 
manner that did credit to his humanity ; fur tfiese services 
lie was raised to the title of duke ufYillars in 1706* Ills uc!&l£ 
considerable action was forcing the lines at SColhoffcii, 
1707, and obtaining uioie than eighteen mlllious in con^ 
tributious from the enemy. It was thought that he would 
have gained the battle of Malpiaqncc, in 17on, had he not 
been dangerously wounded before the action finhiied* 
Such at least was his own i^puiion, to wliicli historians seem 
itot disposed to accede* But it is less doubtful that be 
afterwards acquired great glory from the stratagani by which 
he forced the entrenchments of Dcuaiii on the Schelde, 
July 24, 1712* This success ivas followed by the capture 
of Marchiennes, Douay, Bouchain, Landau, Knbnrg, &c* 
and by a peace concluded at Hadstadt, between the cni-^ 
peror and France, May G, 1714* Marecbal de VilUrs, 
who had been plenipotentiary at the treaty of liadstadt, 
was made president of the council of war in 1715, and 
afterwards coiTuseltor to the regency and minuter of $caie« ^ 

^ TinlHFsclil*—Crjpguea^ KiiL, Lit* Onom^iU 
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In lT33 lie went into luly cQmma^der^undqr the king 
of Sardinia, and bis majesty declared him marshal general 
of his camps and armies; a title granted to no onct since 
the death of marechal de Turenue, who appears to. have 
beeathe first person honoured with M* de Viliars took 
Piiighitona, Milaiij Novarra, and Tortoiia; but after bav^ 
ing opened the following campaign^ he fell sick and died 
at Turin, on hii^ return to France, June 17, 1734, aged 
eighty-two, regretted as one of the greatest and most for¬ 
tunate generals of France. He had been admitted .into the 
French academy, June 23, 1714, M, the abb4 Segtiy 
hppke bis funeral oration, %vbioh was^printed in L735. He 
was a man of undoubted courage, but be was vain and un¬ 
accommodating, and never beloved. ** The Memoirs of 
M, de VillaiV’ were published in Dutch, in J 734-^36, 
3 vo!s, l2mo‘, but the first volume only was written by 
himself. Another life was published^ by M. Anquetil in 
1784, 4 vols* l2mo, which is said to contain niorc,atnple 
information and historical documents. \ : 

VILLARS (Mokfaucon de), a French abbe, rel^ited to 
the celebrated Montfaiicon the antiquary, appears to have 
been a native, or to hare been educated at Toulouse, 
whence he came to Paris, in hopes of recommending him¬ 
self by his talents in the pulpit, which were of uo mean 
kind, and by his lively conversation, which perhaps fully as 
much contributed to procure him friends. He also enter- 
taih^d th^ public with his pen, and published various works 
of imagination and criticism, written in a peculiar style of 
humour, one of which at least entitles him to the notice of 
the English reader. This, viliicb was first published at 
Paris in 1670, was entitled “ Lc comte de Gabalts, ou en- 
trelieus sur les sciences secrettes,’* with an addition entitled 

Lea geuiea assiscaua "et les gnomes irreconciliablesJ* 
D'Afgonne, in his Melanges d’Histoire etde Lttteraiure,” 
gives the following account of this singular ivork, as quoted 
by Ur, Warton : “ The five dialogues of which it consists, 
are the result of those gay conversations in which the abb£ 
was engaged with a small circle of men, of fine vAi and 
humour, like himself. When the book first appeared, it 
was universally read as mnocent and auiuaing. But at 
length its consequonces were perceived, and reckoned 
dangerous, at a time when this sort of curiosities begao to 
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gtiii credit. Our devoyt pretcfa'er was denied the pulpit, 
*nd his book forbidden to be read* It was not clear whe* 
tber tbe'author intended to be ironical, or spoke all acri- 
ouiij. The second volume, which he promised, would 
hare decided the queatioo v but the unfortunate ahb4 was 
soon afterwards assassinated by rufHans on- the road to 
Lyons. The laughers gave out, that clie gnomes and 
sydphs, disguised Uke ruffians, had shot him, as a punUh- 
ment for revealing the secrets of the Cabala; a crime not 
to be pardoned by those jealous spirits, as Vittar^ himself 
hat declared tn his book.^^ It was from this book that 
Pope took the machinery of the sylphs, of whiab he has 
made such admirable use in hii “ Rape of the Lock,*^ al¬ 
though it does not appear that he borrowed any pariicukr 
circumstances relating to those spirits, but merely the 
general idea of their existence h The abbd was killed in 
1675, and it is said that the fatal shot came from one of 
his relations. * 

VILLK&ORE (Joseph Frahcis Bouegoin we), a French 
biograplier, was born December 24, 1652, at Paris, end 
was the son of James Bourgoin, king's counsellor, and 
hereditary judge and warden of the mint in that city. He 
spent Eoine years in the community of gentlemen esta- 
bllnhed ia the parish of St. Sulplce, with a view of conceal¬ 
ing bimself from the world, and having more leisure for 
study; but his merit discovered him, and he Wfts admitted 
into the academy of tnscripuons in I7C>6. In I70h, how« 
ever, be voluntarily withdrew from tbis academy, aU 
loging, as an excuse, tbal bis health would not permit him 
to perform the duties of it* He retired afterwards to a 
small apartment in tbe cloister* of the Metropolitan church, 
and there passed the rest of his life, contented with a lit¬ 
tle, free from ambition, employed In study and prayer, 
and enjoying the society of a small number of select 
friends. He continued a layman, but neither married, nor 
held any office in the state* He died December 2,' 1737^ 
4ged eighty-five, leaving a great number of blograpbical 
works, tratislacions, and small pieces. His biographical 
productions are, ** The Life of St. Bernard,” 4to; ** The 
Lives of the Holy Fathers of jbe Deserts in the East and 
Wett,” 5 vola. ISmo; ^ The Life of St Theresa,” with 

Select Letterr^’^of tbe same Saint, 4to, and 9 vols. ISmo; 
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** Anecdotes e,nd secret Memoiiv concerning the constitn* 
lion Unipenitus/’ 3 vols, 12mo; but this work Wit sup- 
pressed-^y a decree of coohciJ, as well as'the Beftttttion*’ 
of itj Witten by M. Peter Francis LaStau'^ bishop of Stste- 
ron‘^The Life of Antic Gencricve de Bourbon, duchets 
de Lol^g^^e^il^e,” the best edition of which is Amsterdam, 
1739, 2 tom* Kvo. M. de Villefore’a translations are, aere- 
ra! of St* Augustine’s, St. Bernard’s, and Cicero^s works, 
all said to be faithfully executed.' 

VILLIERS (George), duke of Buckingbam, and me* 
morcihle in Englhli story for having been the favourite of 
two kings, ivas born Aug- 20, 1592, at Brookesby tti Lei^ 
ces(er^ihirc, and was the son of sir George Vittiers, by a 
second wife or the ancient family of Beaumunt, At an 
early he i;ent to a private school iu that county, 
but never discoTefeii any genius for letters; so that more 
regard was hud in tlm cou^^e of his education to the accom- 
plishmenis of a gentleman than those of a scholar* About 
eightf^eti^ lietravt^Ued into France, wliere he made himself 
famidav witli the French language, and with all the exer¬ 
ciser of the noblesse; such as fencing und Hancing, iti 
whiclr last he paiticularly t^xcelled* ^000 after his return 
to England, Which was at the end of three years, his mo¬ 
ther, who was a sagaciou!^ and eiiterpnnmg woman, intro¬ 
duced him at court; concluding probably, and not without 
good reason, that a young gantlentan of hb fine person and 
accomjilishments could not fail of making hts fortune :under 
such a tnonarcli as James 1. The king, about March 
1614*15, went according to his custom to take hts bunting- 
pleasures at Newmarket; and the Cambridge scholars, who 
knew the king’s humour, invited him to a play, called Ig¬ 
noramus/* At this play it was contrived; that Vllliers 
should appear with every advantage of dress and person ; 
and the king no sooner cast hb eyes upon him than he be¬ 
came confounded with admiration f for, say* lord CJaren- 
douf ** though he was a prince of more learning and know¬ 
ledge than any other of that age^' aod really'delighted 
more in bobks ind in the conversation of learned meif, yet, 
of all' wise men Hying, he %as the moat delighted: and-taken 
meh haiidjtbine pencmt and fine eleatbtJ* Tbba h'e con- 
kuch a liking to the prersdii'rjf ViHieTi/^ ihat 
soW^^ as sir IfeAiy Wottoif so^, -to'ttlift&hhil'a hia^ter- 
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Tba 'Ung ^ogftu to be weary of bis favourite, tbe earl of 
So^^ra^j„a»d many of the courtiers were suibciently 
angry and ineensed agsinst him, for being what they them- 
seW'^s-desired to b& These, tbereforef were pleased with 
the prospect of a new fav^ourite ; and, out of their zeal to 
displace Somerset:, did all they cuuLd to proniace Vjtliers* 
Their endeavours, concurring «^jtu the incliinations of the 
king, made the promotioit of Villiers advance so rapidly, 
that tn a few days after his first appearance at court, he was 
made cup-bearer to the king. Soon after he was made a 
gentleman of the bed-chamber, and knight of the order of 
the garter. In a short time, ** very sliort,'* says lord Cla«- 
retidon, ** for such a prodigious ascent/^ be was made u 
baron, a viscount, an earl, a marijuis; he became lord high 
admiral of England, lord warden of the Cinque-ports, mas¬ 
ter of the horse; and entirely disposed of the favours of 
'the king, in conferring all the honours and all the offices of 
the three kingdoms without a riva\. In this he shewed the 
usual partialities of personal and family Ambition, and raised 
almost all of his own numerous family and dependents, 
without any other merit than their alliance to him ; which 
equally oBended the ancient nobility and people of all con¬ 
ditions, who saw the dowers of the crown every day fading 
and withered, while the revenues of it were sacrificed to 
Aggrandizement of a private family. 

lnJ6Sa, the marquis of Buckingham married the only 
daughter of the earl of Eutlaud, who was the richest heiress 
in the kingdom. Some have said that be debauched her 
firsts and that the earl of Rutland threatened him into the 
marri^e: hot this may reasonably be ranked with many 
other imputations Qf perhaps doubtful authority, which now 
begui to be accumiilated against him. In 1623, the mar¬ 
quis persuaded Charles prince of Wales to make a journey 
into'SpalHf and bring home bis mistress the Infanta; by 
Teprese|itipg,.to him» how gallant and brave a thing it would 
be, hqqr apon itwoqld ^put an end to those formalities, 
which,, tl^ugb tubstaatial matters were already deter¬ 
mined^ migbt yeA voyage into England many 

was gffatly enraged at . the proposal, 
and the eyent;Ahi|w.ed that he had sufficient reason; but 
the folicUation of tlie prince and the impetuosity of the 
marquis prevailed. The ^arquis atteDded the^ prince, and 
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was imftde & dtike iti liis ab^teiicfi: yet it j» cejrtftin> 
lord Glai^ndon, that the^kitig was never well ple^ued with 
the diike" aft^r this journey into Spain, which wai to^lly 
a^inst ht& willj and contrived wholly by, the duke odt .of 
^yy, [est the earl of Bristol should have the sole 
znent of so great an aSiiii', Many were of opinion, there¬ 
fore, that king James, befoie Uh death, was become weary 
of this favourite, and that, if he had lived, be would have 
deprived him at least of his large and unlimited power; but 
jt did not openly appear thiit the king's affection towards 
him was at all lessened* 

Charles succt^eded to the throne in 1G25 ; and the dp he 
cdntiiiued in the same degree of favour at the least with 
the son which he had enjoyed so many years under the fa 
ther^ This greatly disappointed certain courtiert^ who, 
collecting the great jealousy and indignation which the 
prince had heretofore conceived against the. duk^, for hav¬ 
ing been once very near striking him, expected that he 
would now take revenge. But, on the contrary, the new 
king, from the Jeath of the old, even to the d^atb of the 
duke himself, dii^eovcrcd the most eiitire confidence in, 
and even friendship lo, him. All preferments in church 
and stale were given by him; all his kindred and friends 
promoted to the degree in honour, or riches, or offices, 
that he thoughi iitj and all his enemies and enviers die- 
coutii^iianced, as he appointed* But, whatever interest 
he might have In the prince, he had now none with the 
parliameiit and people* Tlie parliament, which bad so 
rashly advanced ihe war with Spain* upon the breaking of 
the match with the Infanta, and so passionately adhered to 
bis person, was now no more; and the nttacbment which 
the maj-»r part had for the duke, was changed now into 
prejudice and animgaity. All the actions of his life were 
scrutinized, and ^every unfavourable represeptatton given 
of what he had said and done* Votes and remonstrances 
passed against him as an enemy to the nation; and his 
fn>«:dnduct was made the ground of the refusal to give the 
a supply. This kind of treatment, however, uad tio 
ejffect in'taming the duke's great spirit, who exni^sed the 
htmost inffiguatlofi upon firtdiug, that they whq.flattere^ 
him most before, mentioned him'now with the greAtest bit- 
- tern IKS end acrimUfijr ; knd that the same men, who'celled 
hIfli^“otiV SaTtauf** for bringing the pnhee 'safe 6bt .of 
Spain, cellednow ** corrup|er of the kTn^ .hnd be- 
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trA^tfr 6f the liberties of the people^” ivUhotit being nble 
to impiice to him the least crimes committed since the time 
of Uikt e^telted edulttion. He Teqtured therefore to metii-* 
fest a greater contempt of them than be should have done; 
for be caused this and the neat parliament to be quickl/ 
d1iioIved| and, upon every disaolutionf had such ai had 
given any offence^ impriaoned or disgraced. He caused 
flew projects to be every day set on foot for raising money; 
and bad defiance to temperate and conciliatory measures. 

In this fatal conjuncture^ and while the war with Spain 
was yet kept up^ anew war was precipitately declared against 
France; for which no reasonable cause could ever be as* 
signed, ft hat been said, that the king was Hurried into this 
war, purely from a private motive of resentment in the 
Julcji of Buckingbam, wlm, having been in France to 
bring over the queen, ban the confidence to make over* 
tnrea of love to Anne of Austria, the consort of Lewis 
XllL; and tly^t his high spirit wus so fired at the repulse 
be met with on this extraordinary occasion, as to be ap* 
peased with nothing less than a war betweeu the two nur 
tions. Whatever was the cause, tlie Beet, which bad been 
designed to have surprised Cadiz, was no sooner returned 
without success and widi much damage, than it was re* 
paired, and the army reinforced for the invasion of France. 
Here the duke was general himself, and made that unfor¬ 
tunate descant upon the lila of Rhea, in which the flower 
of the army waa lost. Having returned to England, and 
repaired the fleet and the army, he was about to sail to 
the relief of Kochelle, which was then ctosaty besieged by 
the cardinal Richelieu ; and to relieve which the duke was 
the more obliged, because at tbe Isle of Rhee he had re¬ 
ceived great supplies of victuals and some pi^^ from that 
town, the want of both which he laboured under,at this 
time. He was at Portsmouth for this purpose, when lie w^s 
assassinated by oae^Felton, on the 23d pf Augps^ iG2&, 
in the thirty-sixth year of his age. The particulm of this 
assassination are knqwn, being related at large by lord 
Clarendon, to whom we refipr the reader i but we may si^ 
join unotlier accost, M beieg circumstantial a^d curiouS| 
and less known. U givep by tif Simonda D’^wOs, ia 
a maniiiiiript lire ojf hiai^Tf : “ August 23d, heiug Sa- 
fiurdaj^, diih dulfelieving eaten his breakl%t^between eight 
and nine o'clock in'thc morning, in one l^.'Muon^t bouse 
in PortsmootH, be was iH^a^ hasting awayj^ the king, who 
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Iftj at liesw'tck^f about-five to have Mtue 

fipeedy conference with bim* Being come,to.the,farther 
part of the entry leading^uut of the parlour into the hall of 
the house, be had there some conference, with sIe 
^ rier, a colonel; and tjtooping down in taking hifi,'fef^ve of 
him, John Falton, gentfeoiair, having watched his oppor- 
luhity, thrust a long knife, with a white helft, he had ae^ 
cretiy about blm, with great strength and violence, iiuohis 
Jhreast, under his left pap, cutting the diapbragcna and 
lahga, and piercing the very heart itself* The dnke having 
received the stroke, and instantly clapping his right-hand 
oa biB aword-^hiltp cried out * God’s wounds f the villain 
hath killed roe.’ Some report Uis last words otherwise, lit¬ 
tle difiering for substance from these; and it might have 
been wished, that his end had not been so sudden, nor his 
]ut words tniTced with so impious an eipression. He was 
aueuded by many nohlemeti and leaiders, yet none could 
see to prevent the stroke. His duchess, the countess 
nf Anglesey (the wife of Christopher VillierSj earl of Angle-^ 
*ey, hia younger hrolher), being in an upper room, and 
hearing a noise in the hall, into which they had carried the 
duke, ran presently into a gallery, that looked down into it; 
and there beholding the duke’s blood gush ont abundantly 
fnnci bis-breast, nose, and mouth (with which his speech, 
after those his first words, bad been iromediately stopped), 
tkey brake imo pitiful outcries, and raised great lamenta- 
'Hcipuiied out the knife himself; and being carried 
-by bis servants unto the .table, that stood in the same 
bitllj having struggled with death near upon ^ quarter of 
, m hour, at lensgtfa he gave up the ghost, about ten 
Vclbck, and: lay a long time after be was dead upon the 

-As tor the character of this great man, Clarendon saj^s, 
he was of a noble and generous disposition, and of such 
ocher endowments as made him very capable of being a 
' ^veai fi^tiurite with a great king. He understood the arts 
of a eourt, and all the learning that is. possessed there, ex- 
OQtly.well/ By bug practice in business, under a master 
that'dncDuned exceUeotly, and surely knew all things 
derfhHy^ and took much' tieUght in indoetriifating bis 
young uieippeTleiiped favourite, who (he knew) would aU 
-wayjrbedQoked ^bw as the workroansbip of his own hands, 
be bid obtaitt^^ quick conception atid apprehension of 
business, and had the habit of speaking very gracefully and 
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pertmentlyi^ .He was of a most flowing coortesy anl^ a^a- 
biUt^ to all men'who oiade any addresa to him, and so 
■trous to^^b!ig«‘ thein that he ^id not enough oonsider- the 
value of the' obligation, or the merit-of the person he choae 
to oblige i from which much of his misrortone rf suited. He 
was of a courage not to be daunted, which was manifeited 
in ail bis actions, and'In hii contests with particular.persons 
of the greatest reputation; and especially in his whole de^ 
xneanour at the Isle of Rbee, both at the landing an4 upon 
the retreat; in both which no man was more ^rlass,* or 
more ready to expose himself to the highest dangers* His 
kindnesrand affection to his friends was so vehement^-that 
they were as so many marriages for better or worte^ and 
so many leagues offensive and defemive ; as if he thought 
himself obliged to love all his friends, and to make war 
upon all- they were angry with, let the cause be what it 
would. And it cannot be denied, that he was an enemy m 
the same excess f and prosecuted those he looked upon as 
enemies with the utmost rigour and animosity, and was not 
easily induced to a reconciliation. Hii' single mis fortune 
was, which was indeed productive of many greater, that 
he bad never made a noble and m worthy fricndibip with a 
man so near bis equal, that be would frankly advise him for 
his honc^ur and true interest against the current, or rather 
the torrent, of his paasioni i —and it may reasonably be be¬ 
lieved, that« if be had been blessedwith one £litfaf«1 friend, 
who had been qualified with wisdom and integrity be would 
have committed as few faults, and done as tWMCeudant 
worthy actions, as aMv man who shined in such a sphere in 
that age in Europe; for he was of an excellent<dispo«ttioli, 
and of a mind very capable of advice and counsel r-hc icas 
in his iiature just and candid, liberal, geueroufl,i and boun¬ 
tiful ; nor was U ever known, that the temptation of money 
swayed him to do an unjust or tinkiud thing. If he bkd an 
imniuilerace'ambition, with which be was chaiged,^ itr doth 
not appe^ir that it was in hia nature, or thatpb6:liro4i|^ it 
with him to the court, but rather found it thereL'-Be needed 
no d'ubkioti^ who was to seated in tbe hearts/ifiitwo inch' 
masters." This-it the character which^the earl' 
don has thoilght -fit < 0 'give the duke ( andiiE.oGher biatoriens 
have not drawn*him in coloursquito Eo^favoumblejr yec they 
have fiot varied from him in tho principal^feqturevi ^ ^ ^ • 
The st'-^ry of Oeorge Villicr^ ■ fatter^> ap¬ 

pearing'to an ofBcer in the king^s scattobe «t Windtor 
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castle, and jiredictlng the duke's death, ia so vcfy well 
known, that it does not teem tteceasarj to enter into ai^ 
detail about tt Jf tbe reader thinks it worthy of any credit, 
and ia curiouB to eaaoiine farther into it, he may fijid 
it at large in the Itrtt book of Ctarendoii^a Hiatotj of the 
Rebellion.** * 

VILLTEES (Geobgb), duke of Buckingham, and a very 
dutinguiihcd personage in tbe reign of Charles IL was the 
HD of the preceding, by hit wife lady Catherine Manners, 
and wM born at Walbngford-house^ in the parish of St. 
Martin id the Fields, January 30, 1697, which being bni 
tbe year before the fatal cataatiopbe of his fatbet's death, 
tbe young duke was left a perfect infent, a circumstance 
which ti frequently prejudicial to the morals of men bom 
to bjgb rank and affluence* The early parti of his educa¬ 
tion be leceired from various domeiuc tutors; after which 
he WM seot to the unireisity of Cambridge, where having 
oompleted a course of studies, he, with fua brother lord 
freneis, went abroad, under tbe care of one Mr. Ayles¬ 
bury. Upon bis return, which was not till after tbe break- 
ing.oui of tbe rebellion, thb king being at Oxford, his 
grace tiepatred thither, was presented to bis maiesty, and 
eoteieil of Christ-^churoh i^lege* Upon the decline of 
the king's oauhe, be attended prince Charles into Scoddnd, 
aiad .was with him at the battle of Worcester in 1651 i afker 
w^iofa, making his escape beyond sea, be again joined 
him* nud was soon after, as a-reward for hk attachment, 
luade knigbt of tbe Garter* Deriroiii, howerer, of re- 
trietiug -hw aifsiri, be came privately to Eugland, and in 
ld67 uiacried Mary, tbe daughter and sole heiresa of Tho¬ 
mas lord ^Fairfax, through wl^se interest he recovered the 
gregtAit part of the estate he had lost, and tbe as'iurance 
of succ^etkng to an accumulation of wealth in the right of 
his wife. We do not find, however, that this step lost him 
the royal fevour; for, a^er the reatoration, at which time 
he is said to have possessed an estate of 90,OOOA per annum, 
he was made one of the lords of the bed'.chamber, calJed 
to ^e privy*oouBcil, and appointed lord-lieuteiHtit of 
l^pAahtre,4nd maiter of tbe horse* All tbete high nfflcei, 
howesrev, he Lost agaitt in 1666 1 for, having been refused 
thepoAt of pvmident of the North, he became disafieceeii 
to the king, and it w discovered that be had earned oa a 
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secret^ corresponidtince by letteni and other^ tvan«abttons 
with one J^r. Hey^on {a man of no hind of eeniequence^ 
bul a uaaful leading to taUe mutinies ftmong 

jes^'v forcftB^ ^panicutaHy in the navy« to atir op sedidon 
among the people, and oven to engage perdona Ui a coti* 
aptracy for the seizing the Tower of Londoiu 
tnch base lengths had hfe proceeded, «a even tdhavle ^iven 
money to villaiixs to put on jackets, and, petflonatingi> e a* 
men, to go about the country begging, and ^ifclaiimAg fcr 
want of pay, while the people oppreuied with taxed^wiertf 
cheated of their money by the great ofEecrt of the crtWrtj 
Matters were ripe for execution, and an inaorractioTii'alf 
the head of which the duke was openly to have appeared,^ 
on the very eve of breaking-out; when It was discovered by 
means of some agents wlKim Heydon hod erh|>Joyed' to 
carry letters to the duke. Tho detection of this attair' so 
exasperated the king, who knew Bnokinghstn to^be eapa«' 
bie ef the blackest designsi, that he iinmediately ondei44 
him to be seized; but the duke finding menn^ havin'g-do^^ 
fended bis house for some time by forccji be^ itiiike -AH 
escape, his niajeaty struck him out of all his eorfHUMtiooa^^ 
and issued out a proclamation, requiring hts samnder by 
a certain day. This storm, however, did not tong barkj^^ 
over bU bead; for, on his making an butnbte subOHsefon,' 
king Charles, who was far from being of an^ impiaeab)^ 
temper, took biin again into favour, and. tht- veiy 
year restored him both to the privy-council and bed^haiil^ ^ 
ber* But the duke's disposition for intrigue aud 
tion was not lessened^ for, having conceived a^TM^ntment 
against the duke of Ormond, because be bkd^oufed^witb 
some severity against him in the last-meniioned^affitri he, 
in 1670, was supposed to be concerned bfr atr jsUistApt- 
made on that nobleman's life, by the same^BloOd who-afiev^ 
wards endeavoured to steal tbe crowm ■ Theirdeaigw wii ' 
to have conveyed -the -duke to Tyburn, and Itiert hav^ 
Itanged him; and so far did they proceed towards tho'put;* 
tiog it in execution, that'Blood end his lotf hod actoall/ 
forced Uie duke out of hii coeeh \tk 6u iames's-siteet, and 
carried bim^ away beyond Devt>iishire*-hoa*e, PiceediHy; ^ 
before ho waa^ rescued .from them. Tfaot^bere'tqust have ' 
be^ the stiongest reasons for suspecting the duke of Buck-' 
ingham of having beed a party in this vrhahibua ppqject, i» ' 
apparent from a story Mr. Carte relates from the best an- 
tliority^ tn bis Life of the dttke of Ofckbnd^'^'or the'pubiic 
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reseiitfnent and open menaces thrown out to the dnke, on 
the Qccaston, b}^ the carl of Ossory, the duke.of Oritiood*!! 
son, even in the presence of the king htmielf* Betas 
Charles IL was lugre sensible of injuries done to, bim^elf 
than others^ it does not appear that this transaction bun 
the duke^s interest court; for in 1671 he was installed 
chancellor of the university of Cambridge^ and sent aiXH' 
bassador to France, where he wan very nobly, entertamed 
by Lewis XIV. and presented by that monarch at .his^de- 
parture with a sword and belt set with jewels, to the value 
of forty thousand pistoles ; and ihe next year he was em¬ 
ployed in a second embassy to that king at Utrecht. How. 
ever, in June 1674, he resigned the chancellorship of 
Cambridge, and about the same time became a zealous 
partizan and favourer of the nonconformists* On February 
16, 1676, his grace, with the earls of Salisbury and 
Shaftesbury, and lord Wharton, were committed to the 
Tower, by order of the House of Lords, for a contempt, 
in refusing to retract the purport of a speech which the 
d«ke had made concerning a dissolution of the parliament; 
.but upon a petition to the king, he was disdiarged thence 
in May following. In 1680, havrirg sold Wallingford* 
house jn the Strand, he purchased a house at Dowgate, 
and resided there, joining with the earl of Shaftesbury in 
all tbe violences of opposition. About the time of king 
Cbarlea^f death, his health became affected, and he went 
jfito the qountry to bU own manor of Helmistey, in York¬ 
shire, where be generally passed his time in^hu^ti^g and 
entertaining bis friends. ThU he continued until a fort* 
night before his death, an event which happened at a te- 
i>anV« hou«e, at Kirkby Moorside, April 16, 1688, after 
.three days ilkiess, of an ague and fever, aWsing from a 
cold which be caught by sitting on the ground after fox* 
huntingt^ The day before his death, he sent-to bis old ser¬ 
vant Mfi Brian Fairfax, to provide him a bed at his own 
house, at Bishophitl, in Yorkshire; but the next moriiing 
the sanie man returned with the news that his life wi» de> 
kgaired of, Mr^ Faiffa^c came; theduke knew him, looked 
.^rnestly at biro, but could not speak. Mr. Fairfax asked 
e gent I ecDM there present, a justice of p^ce, and a wor¬ 
thy di^reet man in the neigh bo arhood, what he had-said 
or done before he became speechless; who told him, that 
some quoniouf had been ashed biro about bis estate, to 
which he gave ho answer. This occasioned another qiies- 
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ti^n Ib^'bc proi^daed, if he woiaTd have a Popisb^ 

teplied'with’great Telienienee, No. nol repeal 
ing fne ivdrd^ he would have nothing to do with thebfi'. 
HSifr'sabae' gerirleirian then asked him again, if be ^ould 
h^e'the nvinister sent for; and he calmly said, “ Yes, 
wVd for The mtidster accordingly cattle, and did 

the o^Pee enjonted by the church, the duke devoutly at¬ 
tending it, and received the aacrament. In about an hoftlr 
after; he became speechless, and died on the ssCtne night^. 
Hifi body was buried in West minster-abbey. As tb liU 
personal character, it is impossible to say any thing in its 
vindication f for though his severest enemies ackno^lddge 
him to have possessed great vivacity and a'quickness of parts 
peculiarly adapted to the purposes of ridicule, yet'hW 
warmest advocates have never attributed to him a single 
virtue. His generosity was prpfuscness, his wit urialer'O- 
leiKC, the gratification of his passions his sole aim through 
life, his very talenw caprice, and even' his gallantry the 
mere love of pleasure. But it h impossible to dra^ his 
character with equal beauty, or with morn justice, than'^in 
that given of him by Dryden, in bis Absalom and Achlto- 
phel,?' under the name of Zimri, to which vre shall refer 
our readers. If be appears inferior to his father as a states¬ 
man, he was certainly superior to him as a wit, and wanted 
only application and steadthess to have made as conspicuous 
a flfj^ure in the senate and the cabinet as he did in the draw¬ 
ing-room. 'But his love of pleasure was to immoderate, 
and bis eagerness in the pursuit of it so ungovefnable, that 
they were perpetual bars against the execution of evert any 
plan he might have formed solid or praise-ivotthy. ^ In con¬ 
sequence of which, with the possesaion of a fortune that 
might have enabled him to render himself an object'6f 
almost adoration,' we do not hnd him on record for any the 
deservedly generous action. As he had lived a proHtgatb, 
he died a beggar; and as he had'raised no friend in his life, 
he found none to lament him at his dehthl As a vrrU^, 
however, he has very considerable inefit. His poetlnk, 'in^ 
deed, are v^fy indifTerdiit, b'ht his memory will dwe'niifdh 
to his celebrated comtedy qf *^^The' Reheaml,** 1672; tvbi^h 
is a master-piece of wit, and every itay an orijginBl 

Besides ‘‘The fteheaHfuf,’* the duke wal the author'of 

I . ^ ■ I- , /■ ^ , 

*-iSiaitt Mil oilWr irirtioaUn r6ipe«tinf th« vnd vf'tb« 4«k« af 

niJivVf a leiter ffoak lord Arr«n,. ta Re. 

view, TftI* IV"* p. 
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Maw pieced; as “ TbeChfaoces/^ a i>()n^edT 

»kere4 from^ Ftetiber; **Tbe Re»Uuration| or Rigbt ffdlf 
take ptaee/* s. tnigi^comedy ^ “The Battle of Sedgmoor,^ 
a far^e; “ The I^itiiant Couple, or the HudlAind may tban4t 
fajaiaeUV^ a fragment* He was the author of some pfpae 
pieces, among tvUtch were “An Essay upon Heasou and 
Religion/* in a letter to Nevile Pain, esq,; “ On HilmdA 
Beuon/* addressed to Martin Oilfard, eaq,; “An account 
of» Conference between the duke and father Fitzgerald, 
Mrhom king James sent to convert his grace in hU sickness/* 
and, “A short Discourse upon the reason ableness of men's 
luvinga religion or worship of God/* This last wan printed 
4fi: and passed through three editions. The diike 

tfrotealso several small poems complimentary and satiri'eal. 
One is entitled “The lost mistress, a complaint against the 
fiAuntess of ■ ■ ” Shrewsbury, as is supposed; whose 

lord he killed in a duel on her account, and who is said lo 
bar^ held the duke's horae, disguised like a page, 'during 
the combat The loves of this tender pair are touched by 
Popie* Jit some well-known lines. Pope informed Spence, 
‘L^that the duke's duel with lord Shrewsbury waa concerted 
between him ‘and lady Shrewsbury. All that morning she 
vaa trembling For her gallant, and wishing for the death of 
beAbusband; and after his fait, *tis said the duke Lay with 
bee ID his bloody shirt/' The following account of this in¬ 
famous a Aiir, which Mr. Malone copied from a MS letter 
dated White hail, Jan, 10, 1673-4, affords but a sorry ktea 
of the profUgate reigw in which such a tragedy could be 
4eiedrrath impunity.. 

Gpon Wednesday the 7tb, the two Houses met; Ih 
tbe Lords'-House, iuimediately upon his majeaiy's recess, 
the earl of Westmoreland brought in a petition against the 
dttke of BaeVsj in the name of the young earl of Shr6tt%- 
bury, desiring justice against him, for murtheritig his father, 
making his mother a whore, and keeping ber oow'as an in¬ 
famous atrumpet* To this the duk'e replied,—'tia true he 
bad the bard fortune to kill the carl of Shrewsbury, but it 
wti upon the greatest provocations in the world -; that he 
had fought him twice before, and had as oReh' given bim 
hiilife; that be had tbreatched to pistol btm^ wheresoever 
he.(AbiiBkl) aeieet him, if he could not fight' him :—that for 
these reasons the king had given him his pardon. To ibe 
other pttirti of the petition coticenuiig the lady Shrewsbury,, 
he said, he knew not how far liis conversation with that lady 
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vmc^ogtii^fable by that Hou9« ; butifthat had glvqrfo fl fencB, 
t»b6 now gone to a retirement*^—A day wa»appoiofed 
/or considering the merits of the petition ; but the parKo^ 
meot being prorogued on Feb. 25f nothing more appean 
to have been done in the business. Three days before %hk 
duko was pardoned for killing lord i^hrewsbury {Feb. 35^ 
that nobleman^s Accondt sir John Tathot^ received 
a pardon for killing the duke^s lecofkl, Mr. WiLliaoi Jenkint^l 
for at that time the seconds in duels regularly engaged^ at 
weU as the principals. Andrew Mar veil says, in one of liife 
Jetteri^ that the duke had a son by lady Slirewsbnry, who 
died young, and whom be erroneously calls earl of Co^i' 
ventry. The dtike had no heirs by hts duchess. Wbmt the^ 
duke meant by lady Shrewsbury's going to a retireoiciit^ 
we know not. She afterwards married George Rodney 
Bridges, second son nl sir Thomas Bridget of Keynsbam 
in Somersetshire, krit.,and died April 20, 1702/ ^ ./> \ 

VILLOISON {John Baptist Caspard U'Anssp Ae), a 
very learned Frenchman, member of the Institute, and of 
all tbe academies and learned societies of Europe, was bOTr) 
at Corbel]le-sur Seine, March 5, 1750. His family^ vtnats 
originally of Spain, but had settled in France In the early 
part of the seventeenth century. His father, as wdl^i* 
others of his ancestors, had served in the army. He 
itfs studies at a very early age at the college of Lisieisr,' 
from which be removed to that of Du Plesiiv, and in both 
was distingnisbed by a decided taste for the ancient 
gaages,^especially tbe Greek, for the sake of which he 
again removed to the college uf Dea Graiais, that h&migbt 
attend the Greek lectures of M. le Beam Under his tuition 
he distanced alL bis fellow-students, and gained all the 
prizes destined to those who proved tbe superiority of their 
taste in Homer. He afterwards attended the lectures of 
Capperonier, Greek professor in tbe royal college of Francet 
which were adapted to a more advanced state of proficteticy; 
and soon made such progress as to need no other initructor 
than his own study. And such was tbe extent of his appli¬ 
cation, that he bad already, although scarcely fifteen years 
of age^ pernsed almost all tbe writers of antiquity, pOetSj 
orators, hiitoriansj; pbilosophersi and grammanani. ^Hav¬ 
ing thus exhausted the usual stores of printed work*,- he 

aod HobtrAathufS* 
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o^vi^ treasure's in manuscnph i atid having found in 
!(ti^. library of St. (^enuaiit^des-^res, a coUectiofi of in- 
edited Creek lexicons, among .which was that of Homer by 
ApoUonins, be formed the design of publishing ibU last, 
wiijfih accordingly appeared in 177:ff preceded by ample 
pFoiegomena, and accompanied by notes and obAervaitonSi 
the extensive and profound erudition of which appeared 
very'.extraordinary in a young man of only twenty-Iwo, 
7Vie academy of irtscnptiops and belles lettrea, to wiiicU- 
ViUoison submhted Ihs work before it was prtntedi hat] ad¬ 
mitted biin a member during the preceding year» after bav- * 
ing obtained a dispensation on account of his age, without 
whiivli. lie. could not be elected. The reason assigned was 
e\t4remely honourable to bitn: *‘that having antLcipated 
the age of profound knowledge, it was just that h* abould 
on joy its advantages earlier ihau other men; aiid that be 
should outstrip iheiii in a career of honours, as be bed la 
that of learinng." - ^ ^ 

The fame be had so justly acquired involved him now jn 
a liberary correspondence with the most eminent-men of hia 
un>ef. who were desirous of his communittations, and ha 
soon became an authority in what regarded the Greek Un- 
gu^e. liusi however, he did not permit to give any se-^ 
nous interruption to his studies; and the value he set,on 
bit time and labour appeared in the oSence be took at the 
conduf^t of the academy. He bad communicated several 
uitentoirs, of which they published only extracts, and there¬ 
fore he desMted for several years from making anyi^farthsr 
cMmunieations* His next publication, was an edition, of 
the pastoral of Longus, which appeared in I7TS, and would 
have,been an enormous volume if one of hu learned friends 
had,not prevailed on him to retrench half of his remarks, 
aiid even th^n its “ superfluity of erudition’’ ,was objected 
to;,Ma charge/’ says hUbiographer, ** which did no injury 
U> that species of reputation of which M. de ViUoison was 
ambitious^*’. . 

lie was Dot however fully .satitfled with its success, and 
reason that he .might be more ^usefully em- 
pi^py^ in publishing some val^abie work, not before given 
t^.tlie wprkii ^ He bad examiued the libr^iei of France'for 
$bia p^ifpQse nipflrectually> and. formed a project of going to 
yenicei^to search the library of-St* Mark, to which be knew 
■that oarditiaf pessarion had left htS'numerous manttscripts. 
He accordingly set out in 178l| under the patrobageof the 
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king, who 6{>pointed that ihe expenses of bis journey 
residence (to which no limits were 6xed} should be defrayed 
by the government. Hb researches were not fruitless. In 
that deposttery, he soon discovereii several inedited works 
of the rhetoricians and philosophers, ntul es^pecislly grato- 
tnariaiis, which be deemed worthy oi fjiihlicntton, eitheren* 
tir# or,in extracts; and these form the celebrated collection 
which was printed the same ye^r, in 2 voU, 4to, under-the 
title of **■ Auecdota Grseca ^ regia Parislensi ei « Veneta !S. 
Marci bibliotheca Jeprompta,’' Vcmce. Of this some co- 
' pies were taken olF In folio^ and two on vellum. It was bow-* 
aver unfortunate that publication fViliowed so hastily on dis* 
covery,forVi]loifion soon found, but found too late, that a cou^ 
siderable proportion of the first volume of these ** Anecdota*' 
had already been given to the public. He made however 
a very important discovery in the library of Mark, of a 
of Honier, which he judged to be of the lOth century, and 
consequently anterior by two ceneurios to the commentator 
Eustathius. This precious volume, which does not appear 
to have been before examined, contained the whole Iliad, 
enriched with the scholia of the most eminent grammarians 
of antiquity* The margins aUo were filled with various 
marks by which these grammarians distinguished the verses 
of Homer, which they judged tube supposititious, corrupted, 
or transposed, from ihoae whose genuineness wa^ univer* 
■ally recognized* He immediately prepared an edition of 
this valuable treasure, which wasr published in 17S8, fob 
accompanied by learned prolegomena, and was regarded a* 
one of the most vafuable presents made to the literary world 
during the last century, and everv scholar baatenad with his 
tong rat utations. Biu, says bis biographer, ih* aatisfac* 
lion which tbit brilbant success fTiust have given to de 
Villoison was not long upmixed* He could ndt see,-with¬ 
out Sentiments of pain, the spirit of system abusing his dis¬ 
coveries to lattack the glory of the father of poetry; and 
perverting the critical marks affixed to a great nninb^ of 
verses in tbe -lliad, in support of the darting pfisition^^that 
parts of this pueiu^ even entire books, were the work qf an¬ 
cient rbapfodists, and the first editors, &e.~and the idea 
that he had uniutentionaily furnished the basis on which 
these conjectures were constructed, and the weapons by 
which theirsuthora pretended to defend them, troubled him 
s6 mneb, that he almost repented of having published hit 
work/* 
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had advanced but u little way id printing the iJmd, 
when be yielded to the itiTitation of the duke and dacbeaa 
of Sajcc^Weimarj who honoured him with ibeir particular 
eiteemp and quiitingVenice^repaired to their cipitab While 
heret be formed the collection of critical leiterfl^ printed at 
Zurich in JTS3, under ibe title of “Epiatoltt Vinarien»es^ 
in quihuja multa Gra^corum scriptoram loca emendantur opc 
librorum Ducalia biblioihecie/* 4to* Having found m the 
library of Sc. Mark a very liberal tranalation of part of the 
Old Teatameiit, nande by a Jew in the ninth century, he 
laboured, during hh stay at Weimar, to put it into a tlate 
6t for pi^Ucatiun; and on his return to France hi 1784, he 
retnained some time at Strashurgh for the purpose of hav* 
ihg it printed there under his own inspectiom He soon after 
set out for Greece, in quest of other ancient MSS.; but 
after a totir-of tivo years, found nothing of that description. 
He had made, however, many observations, and intended, 
with the aid of these, to have composed a history of ancient 
and modern Greece. For the same purpose be determined 
oo a fresh perusal of all the Greek and Latin authori eitant, 
^nd as Parts had now become the scene of the revolution, 
and all its enormities, he removed to Orleans, in the public 
library of which he executed his extensive plan of reading, 
and its fruits were fifteen large quarto volumes of extracts 
and observations, which were to contribute to his history of 
Greece, He also prepared during his retreat at Orleatif, 
materials for a new edition of Montfaucoti's “ FaliBOgmpbia 
Grscca,*' ell of which are now in the royal library. 

After the last storms of the revolution, he returned to 
Paris with his treasures; and his property of other kinds 
having been lost in the general confusion, he endeavoured 
to supply his wants by a course of lectures on the Greek' 
iauguage, but either had few scholars, or was unable to 
level himself to their capacities, A profeisoiahip of moderji 
Greek had just been founded, which was bestowed on him, 
bt)t sooD suppressed by Bonaparte, who, however, created 
fur bioi a prot'e^sorship of ancient and modern Greek in the 
college of France* On this b4S scarcely entered, when a ' 
malady, which at ftrst he regarded as very slight, but the 
foroe of which wu aggravated by degrees, put an end to 
his life, April £€, 1805. t. 

. ** Nature,’* says hi* biographer,^ " bad gifted'Villonoit 
with a quick and peuetmijignvtnd, but bis memory, which 
was, in truth, a prodigy, and which he had {lerhap* exer-^ 
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cbed tido eirdlustvely,^appears in some degree to bate 
cfa^ek^d the dcrelopement of his other intellectual faciokiVs, 
and to bafe prevented them from reaching their perfect 
groi^ih. Irtfcatiably desirous of knowledgCj be 'huif nfever 
too fbuch time for reading, and he rarely appropriated any 
to thotfght and reflection ? hence the incoherence, the 
vudden digressions, the want of proportion and integrity 
which are to be remarked in some of his work^; hence^ihe 
want of consistency and steadiness in conduct and conver,-* 
sation of which he to me times incurred the charge* But 
these imperfections (adds his biographer) disappear before 
the splendour of hrs great and useful qualities : if he always 
rofnAined young in judgment, taste, and sense of propriety, 
in erudition he condensed the acquisition of centuries, with 
all^ ihc vigour of manly age; and learned societies might 
esteem themselves happy if they possessed many inemheri 
pos«:e^sed of similar excellence, though mingled with si- 
tnifar alloy.*’' 

VINCENT (of Beaitvais), a Dominican of the thir¬ 
teenth century, vvra reader to St. Louis, king of France, 
and tutor to his ohitdren. He compiled a summary of va*' 
rioits knowledge, called the " Speculum Majus,*’ contain¬ 
ing matters of a natural, doctrinal, moral, and historical 
kind, which contains the opinions of authors that are^ not 
now extant, and on that account is an object of some cu¬ 
riosity* In other respects it serves only to shew the igno¬ 
rance and superstition of the age. It was first printed at 
Straaburgh in 1476, and has often been reprinted, as low 
as the beginning of the seveTiieetuh century, ' Vincent cited 
in J264, as sonre assert, but, according to Dupin, ihh is a 
matter of great doubt* He left some other works** 

• VINCENT (of LBRtNs),*a saint of-the;fifth cehluty, ivas 
a native of France, and originally a soldier; but determin¬ 
ing to forsake the world, retired to the ifionnstery of Le- 
rins in Provence, and became a priest. The time of hh 
death is uncertain, but after that event he was canonised 
He wrote a work lo which hois supposed to have ow^d this' 
honour, entitled “ Comnfioiiitoriurn adversus Haeretlcos/’ 
in which he proposes to confute heretics by two anthorhies; 
fifatj that of tfhe Holy Scriptures y and secondly, that of the 
church,'and he advances many arguments'that have at least 
the appearance of ingeniiLty; Thierchave beeu manyedi- 
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ttou&bfthi« work abroad, and one at Cambridge^ m t€9T| 
1 . 2100 . Mosbeim calls U an excellent tceatisp, but bU 
trauslatur saya he sees oothing in it but that blind venera¬ 
tion for ancient 0 |iinions, which is so fatal lo the discovery 
and progress of truth, and an attempt to prove that notiiiDg 
bnt the voice of tradition is to be coasulted in the 

sense of the holy scnpiures. ^ 

VINCENTDE Sl l^AUL. See PAUL. 

VINCEhTl' (Thomas), a nonconformist divine of great 
popularity} courage, and piety, was born in the month of 
May in Hertford. He was the eldest son of the rev. 

John Vincent, who died possessed of the valuable living of 
ISedgheld in the county of Durham, but who was so often 
troubled on account of his nonconformity, that altbougb 
he had a numerous family, it is said that not two of his 
children ^ere bom in the sauie county. Tbia son, Thomas, 
was educated at West ml ns ter ^school, whence he .was, in 
1647, elected to Christ Charcb, Oxford. There be made 
such proficiency, that, after taking bis degree of M. A. iu 
16 54, the dean. Dr, Owen, chose him catechist, an ofBce 
which. Wood says, usually belongs to a senior master. On 
leaving Oxford he became cbaplatn to Robert, earl of Lei¬ 
cester, and afterwards succeeded to the living of Mary 
Magdalen, Milk-street, London, from which be was ejected 
for nonconformity in 1662. He then taught school for 
sotne time with another famous noncon for mist, the.rev. 
Thomas Doolittle, at Islington, and occasiunally preached 
when it could be done with safety. In 1665 the memorable 
and last plague with which this kingdom was visited, broke 
out ill the metropolis with uncommon fury, and Mr. Vin¬ 
cent inlortned his colleague that he now thought it his 
duty to relinquish his present employinenl, and devo^ 
himself to the service of the sufferers In this great calamity. 
Doolittle endeavoured in vain to dissuade him, and Mr. 
Vincent, that he might not seem obstinate, agreed to refer 
the case to the city ministers, who, after hearing hU rea- 
aons, and admiring bis courage and humanity, gave all the 
approbation that such an act of self-devotion could admit, 
and Mr. Vincent came to tod^^e in the city, and througbovt 
the whole cootinuatice of the plague preached constan|^ 
> every Sunday in some parish church. This was not (M|)y 
connived at by government, but he waa followed by pertwa 
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of dit rfttiks. He also visited the sick whenever called upon, 
and yet •ORtinued in perfect health during the whole time, 
nitbosgh Beven persons di^d of the plague in the house 
n^bere Ire resided. This remarkable instance of courage 
and humanity probably reconciled many to him who dis¬ 
approved of bis nonconformity ; for although he preached 
afterwards at a dissenting meetiiigat Hoxton, and waa the 
founder of another at Hand-alley, Bishopagate^street, we 
do not find that he was molested He died Oct 15, 16TS, 
in the forty-fourth year of hi^i age* He was the author of 
several^ pious tracts, which went through many editions in 
bis Ufe-time, and afterwards; and had some controveriy 
with Penn the quaker, and with Dr. William Sherlock. 
The uioat popular of his tracts were his ** Explanation of 
the AssembUes Catechism^” which still continues to be 
printed; and his “ God^s terrible voice to the city by 
P]agiie and Fire,*' in which are some remarkable accounts 
of both these fatal events. This work, which was 6rst 
printed in 1667, l2nio, went through thirteen editions be- 
' fore L67 i. He published a work of the same kind, occa-^ 
sioued by an eruption of Mount Etna, entitled **Fire and 
Brimstone,” &c, 1670, Svo* He bad a brother, Nathanael, 
also educated at Christ Church, who was ejected from the 
living of Langley-march, in Buckinghamshire, in 1663, 
and afterwards was frequently prosecuted for preaching in 
conveiiticlea. He was also imprisoned, as being concerned 
in Monmouth's expedition, but nothing was proved against 
him. He died in 1697, and left several practical treatises, 
and funeral sermons* Wood attributes to hhn more ‘'brisk 
and florid parts” than belong to his fraternity, and adds, 
that he was of a facetious and jolly humour,” ^hich cer¬ 
tainly dees not correspond with the other characters given 
of him .' 

VINCENT (William), the late learned dean of West¬ 
minster, was born in London, Nov. 2, 1739. His father 
was a citizen of London, in commercial business, first as a 
packer, and afterwards as a Portugal merchant, in which 
-last concern he acquired opulence, but was impoverished 
the failures consequent upon the great earthquake at 
llL.isbon, in 1755. He lost also his second son, Giles, in 
terrible catastrophe. He was for twenty-seven years 
deputy of ^Lime^stieet Ward, London. His eldest sen^ 
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Eraticrs, continued the hu^ines^ of a packer, and prospered 
in it; and by him William vvas assisted in his expenses at 
college* His school education, excepting a mere infantine 
initiation at Cavendish, in Suffolk, was receiv^ed entirely 
at WestinitiKter; and from fourteen years (dd, when he 
entered the school, to the day of his death, he was never 
unconnected with that seminary, .nor long personally ab¬ 
sent from its precincts, except for the five years in which 
he was pursuing his academical studies;. Passing through 
every gradation in the school, and collegiate foundation, 
he was thence elected scholar of Trinity college, Cacu- 
bridge, in 1757. In 1761 he took hi* first degree in arts, 
and was chosen a fellow of his college; toon after which 
(1762), he returned to Westminster, as usher, or assist¬ 
ant in the school. In that capacity he proceeded from the 
lowest to the highest situation, so justly approved, in all 
respects, by the patrons of the school, that, on the resig¬ 
nation of I>r. Lloyd, the veteran second master in 1771, lie 
was appointed to that office, fn the same year lie was no* 
minated one of the chapiains in ordinary to his majesty. 

The place of second master at Westminster school is a 
situation of mucii labour and responsibility* Besides the 
daily business of the school, which, if not arduous, is at 
least fatiguing, the person who holds that office has the 
whole care aitd superintendence of the scholars on the 
foundation when out of school; that is, of forty boys, ra- 
pidly growing up into men, and yearly drafted off, by elec¬ 
tions of from eight to ten, to the tw-o universities. Yet iii 
this much occupied situation it was, that Mr. Vincent was 
prosecuting those studies which gradually established bis 
reputation at home as a scholar, and a man of research; 
and 6nal]y extended his celebrity over the whole continent 
of Europe- What is much to his honour, he studied under 
a natural disadvantage, which to a less ardent and per¬ 
severing spirit would have served as an excuse for idleness. 
From an early period of life he was subject to a weakness 
of the eyes, attended with pain and inAamntatiou, which 
never suffered bim to read or write with impunity by arti¬ 
ficial light* These attacks were so severe, that, to avoid 
yet more formidable consequences, be found himself com¬ 
pelled altogether to relinquish evening studies. But zcaf 
can always find resources. As be ooutd notread at nigha 
he formed the habit of rising very early. Before the hours 
of school, in the intervals between morning and evening 
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attendance^ and after when the length of the days 

permitted, he was generally employed in bU study* Of 
exercise,- properly &q called^ be took very little, hut bis 
constitution was robust; and of a man who completed 
seventy-six years, we can hardly say that his days were 
shortened by his habits of Ufe, of whatever kind they 
might be. 

He bad three principal objects of pursuit; theology, 
classical learning, and history in all its brandies. Historic 
cal research was his peculiar delight, including geography, 
navigation, commerce, and even the military art, as illus¬ 
trating the history of men, and connecting the memorials 
of remote periods. To this taste, perseveringly indulged, 
we owe his various works, particularly those on nncieut 
commerce and navigation, on whicii his reputation chiefly 
rests. Yet be was no impatient candidate for fame. Du¬ 
ring the whole period of his being under-mastor, which 
was no less than seventeen years, he published notliing tluit 
was at all considerable. One small publication was a 
ter to Dr. Watson, then professor of divinity at Cambridge 
(afterwards bishop of riandafT) on tlie subject of a sermon 
preached by him in 1730; a production neither then nor 
afterwards publicly avowed ; though fur from being unwor^* 
tJiy of his principles or talents, being a very clear and able 
argument against such thec»rles as tend to overturn govern¬ 
ments, and against the spirit of opposiiion in tho^c times. 
The other tract was entitled Considerations on Purocbial 
Music'’ (1737) ; not written as prelcnding to any know¬ 
ledge of the science, or talent for it, which he had not; 
but by way of improving its rational and devotional effects 
in parish churches. He had then bccotnc a parish priest, 
and it was natural for him to attend to every thing relating 
to that ofHce. 

It was apparently on becoming second master of West¬ 
minster, that he thought himself authorised to marry; 
and obtained the band of miss Hannah Wyatt of that city. 
This union proved uniformly happy; and was productive 
of two sons; the rev, W. St. Andrew Vincent, now rector 
of Allhallows; and George Giles Vincent, esq. chapter 
clerk of Westminster; who became his effectual comforters, 
when their mother was at length taken from him, in 1307. 
But front hU appointment in 1771, he remained without 
clerical- preferment till 177S, when he obtained the vica¬ 
rage of Longdon, tu Worcestershire, by the gift of the 
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dean and chapter of Westminster, This living he re-' 
signed in about six months^ on being coUatedv hy thf 
archbishop of Canterburyj to the rectory of Allhalloivs 
the Great and Less, in Thames-street, London, 

No man could be better quali^ed to enjoy and to promote 
domestic bappineis. Easy of access, friendly, socUl, with¬ 
out any of the reserve of a student, or any of the pride of 
wisdom, real or aHumed, he was always ready to take an 
active part lu the innocent gratiMentions of society. With 
the learned, equally ready to inquire and to communicate, 
but never ostetuatious of knowledge ; with the ignorant and 
even the weak, so very indulgent that they hardly suspected 
their inferiority; certainly were never made to feel it pain- 
fulLy. Never ashamed to ask for information, when he 
found be wanted rt; and most frankly ready to confess igno¬ 
rance, if consulted upon any subject to which his mind had 
not been particularly applied. Never, perhaps, was ** £ 
know nothing of it,^^ so often said by one who knew so 
much. His entire contempt for every species of aflectation 
produced these Bometimes too sweeping declarations, in 
which he was hardly just to himself. 

But neither hia amusements nor his studies were ever 
suffered to interfere with his public or professional duties. 
In the church, in the school, among his parishioners, or 
among his boys, be was always active and assiduous : fully 
prepared for the task of the day, ivhether to preach or teach; 
to illustrate the classics, or expound the E^cripturet. His 
inode of instructing the boys on the foundation at West¬ 
minster, is admirably described by n well-informed writer 
in the Gent. Mag. IS 15. ^^The under-master,** he says, 
** has the care of the college; and in his hands are the pre¬ 
servation of its discipline, the guardianship of its morals^ 
and the charge of its religious instruct ion. With a steadi¬ 
ness and bdelity rarely equalled Dr. Vincent discharged 
these dilbcult fnnetious ; but perhaps there never existed a 
man who rivalled him in the art of attracting from boys 
attention to his lectures. Four times a year, each week pre¬ 
paratory to receiving the sacrament. Dr. V, explained the 
nature of that veligtous rite; its institution,^ its importance, 
and its beneiits And we believe, such was his happy 
mode of imparting instruction, that there never was known 
an instance of any boy treating the disquisition with levity, 
or not shewing an eagerness to be present at, and to prt^ht 
by> the lesson. A clear sonorous voice, a duentj ea$y^ yet 
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cotrecl: ^oiivtry^ an expression at once famiikrand inlpres-. 
live} rendered illOQ a deli^hifuI speaker. These advantages 
he possessed in common conversatiotif but he displaye<i 
them more especially on public occa^ions^ and nev^r to 
greater advantage than in the pulpit." 

, Never waa an eulogium more just* Nor did these Eerioua 
aid habitual occupationa of his mind preclude its more 
lively excursions. In all those instance^t at Westminster 
of periodica] occurrence, when the talents of the masters 
are called furth^ to give example and eucouragemeut to the 
scholars, in prologues and epilogues at the plays, exercises 
and epigrams at the elections, &c. the^ compositions of 
Vincent wore sure to be distinguished. He had not, in¬ 
deed, nor did he flatter himself that he bad, that strong and 
original deLerniiuation to poetry, which is denomruated 
geniiis; but he poaxessed that lively relish for its genuine 
beauties, which, assisted by a familiar and exact knowledge 
of the best models, will always qualify a strong and versa¬ 
tile mind to think poetically, and to express its thoughts, 
always with propriety, often with felicity. In many dif¬ 
ferent styles he proved his talent for Latin composition in 
verse and prose i and what he produced of any kind, it was 
not easy to surpasi. On these multifarious objects waa his 
assiduity employed throughout the seventeen years in which 
he continued under-master. 

At length, on the death of Dr. Smith in 17d3, Dr. Vln'' 
cent (who had taken his doctor^s degree In lT7ti), was no¬ 
minated to sijcceed him as head-master; an appoiiument 
which gave great satisfaction to the friends of the school, 
though the whole extent and force of his talents were far 
from being completely known. Particular attention seeuiH 
to have been hrst paid to a sermon he preached at St. Mar-‘ 
garet's, Westminster, for a charlty-schooL This was in 
i7^S, a period of great poUucal turbulence and danger; and 
this sermon, being remarkable, for the clear and powerful 
statement of principles favourable to social order, and for 
explaining the aeccsslty of the gradations of rich and pour, 
was welcomed on its publication by all the zealous friends 
of the British constitution, and to rctider h more service" 
able, the patriotic association against republicans and le-^ 
vellers obtained leave ft'om the author to reprint the prin¬ 
cipal part of it, for circulation among the [>eople; and 
twenty thousand copies were thus distributed in London, 
iud^ throughout the country, probably with excellent 
effect. 
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hare aefin already that the first publication of Dr. 
Xinceivt, tbougU anonymous, was a defence of sound prin¬ 
ciples, against factious measures and artifices ; and, as that 
tract was never afterwards owned, there cannot be any pos¬ 
sible suspicion that the author wrote it witii a view to praise 
or emolument; or otherwise than from the honest impuJse 
of his heart, and the clear cotiviction of hU mind. The 
principles which he there discovered, remained unaltered 
through life; and were felt with particular force when the 
uiQ^eiiieats of faction called for opponition. [i cannot be 
doubted, therefore, that he most have felt the liveliest sa- 
tisraction in having his discourse thus circulated, iti a more 
aUracuve form than a sermon might have borne, for the ge¬ 
neral jpstruction of the people* 

But the fruits of his long studies were now about to 
pear in a manner more conspicuous, oral least more con¬ 
ducive to his credit as a scholar. A srtiaLl tract, in quarto, 
which he published in 179,3, marked turn to the learned 
world as a diligent investigntor of historical fuels, and an 
acute, though modest, verbal critic. This publication, which 
tends to clear up an almost desperate passage in Livy, was, 
with very good judgment, written in Latin, that ii might be 
submitted not only to domestic but to foreign critics. It ra 
entitledL, “ De Legione Manlian^, Quicstio ex Livio de^ 
sunitft, et Rei militaris Ko mao ic studios is proposita.’* Sub¬ 
joined to it is Vkfhat the author has termed * An Explanatory 
Transiatioti' in Knglish. Polybius, in his description of the 
constmetion of the Roman legiofi, has given an account of 
it, which iicems entirely Irreconcileablc with what Livy has 
said, in the eighth book of his History, of a manceuvre of 
the great geneirul^^ltlatilius in the management of hia own 
army against the Latins. As both authors must have been 
perf^tly well acquainted with the subject,' ibe difficulty 
wasfe reconcile the difference between them, without sup¬ 
posing a mistake on either side. 

In the attempt to do this, neither Lipsius, Fabricius, nor 
even Drakenborch, the most famous editor of Livy, ap¬ 
peared to have succeeded ; and iheir conjectures for the 
})urpose could not be admitted, without considerable vio¬ 
lence to the text. How well Dr. Vincent succeeded ap¬ 
peared by the generous approbation of the illustrious Heyne 
on the continent, and of the no less acute Porson at home. 
The few points in which those critics differed from him, 
the aiulioi' fuirly states in a short preface, and endeavour! 
to answer ; but leaves tJie uliimuLc deebiou to the reader. 
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Two successive years produced two publicatloriB, the re¬ 
sult of our author's long and careful study of the aoaly^ 
of languages, The hrst of these, eutitJed *‘Tbe Origina- 
lion of the Greek Verb, an Hypothesis/' appeared in 1794; 
and was followed, in 17^5, by **TheGreek Verb analyzed, 
an Hypolbesis^ in which the source and structure of the 
Greek iaiiguage in general is considered/' The latter of 
these was principally a sequel to the first, and an extension 
of its tiieory^^ Sagacity mid learning are erninentty dis¬ 
played in both these pubheations; nor is it easy to say 
which quality is most conspicuous in them, sagacity in sug¬ 
gesting probable reasons for the various in Flections of verbs 
in the Greeks and afterwards in other languages; or learti^ 
ing, in tile production of proofs or illustrations in support 
of every fact assumed. The principal notion is, that such 
infections were derived from some simple and very short orU 
ginal verb, signifying lo do or toexUt^ which being afterward 
subjoined to radicals denoting various actions or modes of 
being, formed their tenses, modes, and other vamtions; 
The idea was happy, and it is astoniiihing how far it may 
be [lursued ; and nothing can more folly prove its founda-* 
tioii in probable conjecture, than that it had occurred, 
nearly at the same time, to a writer at Edinburgh, who 
published it in the “ Encyclopeedia Britainnca */' the time 
of composition so exactly coincided, that neither author 
could possibly have seen or heard of die theory of the other* 
In both it was equally originah 

It is observable, that in both these tracts. Dr* Vincent 
terms bis doctrine only “ An Hy[Jothe3is/' A more pre¬ 
sumptuous author would have called it a discovery* But it 
would have been perfectly unlike him to assume a particle 
of merit more than he had an undoubted right to dnim; 
and the manly passage, in the second of the»;e tracts, in 
which Fie repels every charge and suspicion of plagiarism, 
wiiiie it strongly marks the character of the writer, proves 
also hdw long the subject bad been considered and revolved 
in his mind. “ I have been accused/’ he says, “of uppro- 
prialing to myself the discoveries of oihers, without due 
acknowledgment, but I must say, in my defence, that’ 
wherever I was sensible of an obligation, I have owned iu 
1 wished to defraud no writer of his botiours; but, in treats 
iug a subject, which had long been in contemplation, I 
could not aUraya say from whence the source of my opinion 
was derived* Jn a course of years, i have consulted more 
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authon than I can read fly enim^ei^te; and I am atilt, orr 
Giber band, accused ot' not consaltitig a sufficient num- 
her* There U no end to tbisi and I am equally inditierent 
to the charge on either side. If wbat 1 liave said is true^, 
it will support itself j if otherwise, U cannot be.boUbered 
up by authorities/* The speculations^ of lord Monbuddo, 
and other metaphysicians, at home and abroad,^bad pro 
bably led both Dr, Vincent and the northern grammarian, 
into this train of investigLitton, 

Dr, Vincent had long been diligently employed upon a 
much more arduous task, and mure connected with the 
alndies, to which he was by preference attached. In 17dT, 
he published the result of those labours in bis celebrated 
commentary on Arrian’s Voyage of Nearclins,*’ which 
formed the basis of our author’s reputation On a work so 
well ktioivji, it is not necessary that we should expatiate 
at any great length. Nearebus^s voyage is related by Ar^ 
Fiati of Nicomedia (See Arrun), and is comprised in bis 
Itidlca,” or general account of India, and is professedly 
taken from the journal of Nearchus htiuself. The authenti-^ 
city of the narrative had indeed been questioned by some 
learned men ; bui it is so victoriously defended by Ur, Vin¬ 
cent, in the concluding section of his prcltmiitary Disqui- 
siiious, that Schniieder, the latest editor of Anian, ba4 
Iraiislated the whole of bis arguments into Latin ; and has 
subjoined them to the objections of Dodwcll, as a complete 
and satisfactory refutation. So strongly wa< Scbcnleder 
himself of the^ same opinion, that in his preface to the In- 
dica he says, that they who deny the genuineness of tbit 
account are hardly worth refilling/* . 

Two most Gagaclous and diligent inquirers, M, D*An- 
Ttlle and Major Hennel, bad already traced Nearebus down 
the Indus, and up the Persian Gulf; but the whole internp 
mediate line, eKtending through ten degrees of longitude 
direct, besides the sinuosities of the coast, they had, from 
whatever cause, abandoned altogether; though, as Dr* 
Vincent observes, “ the merit of the commander depends 
upon the difficulties be surmounted, in this part of hU 
voyage more especially ; and the clearing up of the geo¬ 
graphical obscurity was an object worthy of the talents 
of two suck masters of the science/’ 

If this obscurity could have been com pletely removed by 
asy sagacity or patience, it would undoubtedly have yielded 
U> the labours of Dr* Vincent His researches eictended to 
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every posiible aource of infonnatibn^ ancient and mc^erEr, 
net excepting tbe oral intelligence of individuals who had 
recently visited those coasts, and whom he was alvraya 
anxious to see and to consult. Dr« Horsley, then dean of 
Westminster, a man who had few if any superiors in learn¬ 
ing and sagacity, was often his adviser on clifBcult points. 
He admired the zea] and talenU of the author, and stronglv 
marked his regard for him mid his work, by furnishing I wo 
very profound dissertations on astronomical subjects. 'To 
Mr. Wales be sometimes resorted for similar information ; 
candidly confesiizig hts own want of skill in that branch of 
knowledge. But his most abundant source of original in¬ 
formation w;i5 found Jn the friendly kindness of Mr. Dai¬ 
ry mpfe, tb^n hydrographcr to the admiralty, who opened 
to him, without reserve, all the stores of his vast geogra¬ 
phical collections, and documents of every kind. Of this 
indulgence he was most happy to arail himself, and often 
refers to charts and journaJs, so comumnicated, to which 
there were no other means of acceaa. 

Dr.Vincent persevered with such vigour, that the first part 
of The Pcrtplas of the Erythraean Sea, containing an ac- 
cou nt of the Na vigation of the ancients, from the sea of Sues, 
to the coast of Zanguehar; with dissertations,*' was publisbekl 
in 1800, only three complete years after the Nearebus* It 
cannot be doubted that the chief researches, necessary for 
this continuation of the author's great design, were already 
made, and much of the materials prepared i otherwise, the 
interval could not have been sufficient, even for a man who 
bad tio other occupaLion, to produce so elaborate a volume. 
The appendix alone contains more matter of curious infor¬ 
mation than many bulky works; particularly the copioun 
alphabetical list of Grecian articles of export and imjiort; 
and the dissertation of the Adulitlc inscription: maiters 
collateral to the general inquiry, and iliuatrativc of the 
whole work. 

“ The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea,'* tbougli usually 
called Arrian's, is confessedly not the work of the author 
of the Voyage of Nearebus. This is avowed by Dr. Vin¬ 
cent, in entering upon the subject. It had probably been 
imputed to Arrian in later times, from his having written 
the Periplus of the Euxine Sea. Whether even the rtame 
properly belonged to this writer is altogether miceruiii; 
and the probability is rather against it: but, from the inovt 
accurate examination of the work, Dr. Vi&cent think■ that 
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the atithor, wUaterer was liis true name, was a Greek mer¬ 
chant of Alexandria, betyveen the times of the emperors 
Claodius and Adrian, In ihe first or second ceiuurj, and 
probably by near a century [^rior to Arnan of Nicoinedla. 
The author ttas certainly a man who had sailed on board of 
a Greek fleet from Egypt to the Gulpli of Cambay, if not 
beyond it. Those whb had assigned a different age or cha¬ 
racter to his author, Dr. Vincent has answered in a man¬ 
ner the most saiisl'aciory* 

The “ Secotid Part of the Periplus,** which completes 
the whole design, appeared in lS05j making a larger vo- 
iame than the first, rnrnisbed with further dissertations, and 
an additional appendix of commercial articles, thus com¬ 
pleting the knowledge of oriental commerce and oriental 
geograph}', as they existed among the ancients. Both 
parts of the Periplus were dedmaied to ihe king. Through¬ 
out this work Dr, Vincent followed the san^u plan which he 
had formed for his Ncarchus: not translating his author, 
hut supplying a continual commentary upon his text, the 
sections of which arc formed by the stations of the navi¬ 
gator, or the geographical divisions of the coast. Tliis 
plan was here even more ncce!i«;ary than it had been in the 
former work, since in this the account of each place con¬ 
sists frequently of little more than a mere itivoice of the 
usual exjmrts and imporfs, very cuiions when explained, 
but very unsatisfactory, because uninudllgiide to a com¬ 
mon reader in the original form. He has said, therefore, 
very properly, in his first disquisition, “of this work no 
adequate idea could be formed by a translation ; but a com¬ 
parison of its contents with the knowledge of India, which 
we have obtained, since Gama burst ibc barrier of disco¬ 
very, cannot but be acceptable to those who value geo¬ 
graphy, as a science, or delight in it, ajj a picture of die 
world.-* 

Ali these volumes are furnished ivith maps, and other 
illustrations, from original materials, collected from various 
sources, by the aiuhor’s own researches, or with the aid of 
friemlly communication. One or two charts, in defect of 
direct authorities, were made out by himself, on the basis 
of his own reasonings and proofs. For these he has con¬ 
descended to apologize, as not deeming himself regularly 
a practical geographer ; which others will probably conHi- 
dfcr as the more meritorious exertion. But his care was, 
in all cases, not to assume too much to bimsdf, and to err, 
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if at allj oil the opposite side* One iniporunt map,* thtc 
by Dc la Hochette, lie greatly wished to have added, but 
as the proprietors would neither cutiseiit to have it copied, 
nor accouimodate him with a sufRcient number for an edi- 
tion, on such terms as he could prudently accept, he un¬ 
willingly gave up the thought. Into a very few copies of 
NearcJius he iiiiierted it, for the benefit of particular friends, 
but the public was deprived of the advantage. 

Sonu after the appearance of the hritt part of the ** Fe- 
ripliLs/' Dr. Vincent, being then past sixty, began tu feel 
the effects of constant exertion and confinement in the de« 
teriorateU state of his health* He had been, at that time, 
eleven years head master of Westminster, and thirly^^nine 
years in bis various situations in the school, and very natu¬ 
rally began to entertain a wish for retirement; and having 
bean presented in 1301 to a stall in the church of West¬ 
minster, he immediately determined to carry his wish into 
effect at a very early period. But he was hrst to render 
an essential service, not only to Westuiinster, hut to all 
our public schools* These schools, whose plans and regu¬ 
lations have been matured by the practice of ages, had 
lately been the subject of attack by two very eminent di- 
vtjies, who coinplaiiied that religion was neglected In the 
systems and conduct of our public schools. Dr. Vincent 
w'as naturally roused at this alarming accusation ; nujust as 
be felt it to be, and unfounded as he immediately under¬ 
took to prove it, with respect, at least, to the great school 
over which he so honourably presided; and for which alone 
be thought himself responsible. He published almost im¬ 
mediately ** A Defence of Public Education,” addressed 
to a learned prelate, whose attack upon it had been most 
conspicuous. Gonhning himself to such facts as he could 
assert upon his own knowledge, he took little notice of 
other schools than his own ; but his clefenco was conducted 
with such tnanly plalnuess, and at the same time with such 
becoming zeal for religion as well as for education, that ita 
etTect was irresistible* It passed through three editions, in 
a period surprisingly short, and latighl him, for the tir'it 
time, what it is to be a popular writer. It was, in facfc, the 
only publication from which he ever derived pecuniary 
profit f and that profit, as the brat fruits of his authorship, 
he good-bumouredly presented to Mrs. Vincent. Complin 
ments upon bis defence were now poured in from various 
quarters ; and he had the gratification afterwarxis of know- 
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ing tbat ihe kingp whose judgnient rarely err«3d in matten 
lo which he iieriou)«ly applied was parucularly pleased 
to have his public schools defended, and still more with 
ibe spirit and ellect of the defence^ 

But the author was stilt very far from anticipating the 
further advantage tliat he was to derive from it. Among 
the persons mo'ii highly gratified by this tracts was lord 
Sidmoutli, then Mr. Addington, the friend and ornament of 
another illustrious school, Winchester* It powerfully re¬ 
called bis attention to the various luents and long pubUe 
services of the author ; and with that promptness and libe¬ 
rality of decision, of which hU short administration fur¬ 
nished more instances tlmti many of the longest, he recom¬ 
mended Dr. Vincent to hts majesty, as successor to his 
friend bishop Horsley, in the deanery of Westminster. The 
king did not fail to express his satisfaction in giving the 
appointment; and, at a sub sequent opportunity, was pleased 
even to express regret, that the see of Rochester had not, 
as in many former instances, gone with the deanery.. Tins 
appoiniment vacated of course the inferior situations of 
prebendary and master of the school, the latter of winch he 
leR, accompanied by the most gratifying marks of aifec- 
tion from those who had been under hia care. 

The 6rst use made by the dean of his higher advance¬ 
ment was to obtain the presentatlaii of a living, for a curate 
who had been hU assistant at Allhallows twenty-four years. 
His own eldest sou was then in orders, and totally unbene¬ 
ficed ^ but he paid, what he considered as a debt of grati¬ 
tude, before he would consent to think of bU own more im¬ 
mediate concerns. For this forbearance be was soon re¬ 
warded ; and in the second year after his promotion, the 
rectory of St.John's, Westminster, came to his choice, and 
.when be accepted it for himself, he hod the satitfaction of 
obtaining the living of Allhallows for bis son. He might 
have continued to hold it, hut he preferred resigning it in 
that manner. He held Sl John's only about two years, 
when he exchanged it for the rectory of lelip, in Oxford¬ 
shire, which is also in the patronage of the church of West¬ 
minster. He was presented to it by the chapter in 1805* 
The acquiGition of this living formed nnotlker fortunate 
epoch in bis life. He had always been accustomed to pass 
hiasummer holidays in the country; a change quite ne¬ 
cessary for his health, while couBned to the school; and 
desirable, when he had no longer that tie. But his only 
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resource on these occasion}* h^id hitherto been/in temp'oraty 
iotlginj^s. He Jiad now a country residence of hb own, to 
whicJ] he could at any time retire^ and which hud the addi¬ 
tional recommendation of beiu^ in the vicinity of Oxford. 
At Weifiminster* the noble fabric of his church was a prin¬ 
cipal object of hU carcj and he happily succeeded In eHFect-> 
ijig great repairs, reinnving considerable deformities, and 
promoting the most important improvetnejits^ The most 
remarkable insunccs were the very eiVeclual and Kubstan* 
tial rcfiair, which he caused to be made after the alarming 
(ire in 1803 ; and that beautiful work, now so far advanced, 
the resioration of Henry VlL*a chapel, of which be was the 
Grst adviser and mos^aeatoos promoter. 

But all these various objects could not estrange him from 
his great pursuit, the investigation of ancient commerce 
and navigation. He continued assiduous in extending hia 
inquiries; and was most scrupulous in acknowledging and 
correcting every error which his unremitting diligence could 
detect. Attentive more especially to the remarks of liiose 
who had visited the places described, he anxiously sought 
iheir conversaiion, as well as their writings, and was highly 
gratified to ^eani, that several very intelligent tneu had 
carefully compared his books with the situations to which 
they alluded, and expressed in general extreme surprise, 
that a recluse scholar, quietly sealed in his study, could 
possibly have arrived at such accuracy of conjecture or dis¬ 
covery. When they thought him mistaken, he readily re¬ 
sumed the inquiry, and, weighing all the reaaons, quitted 
. it not till he had brought it to a satisfactory result, Truth 
was his sole oFjject, and whether it was brought to light by 
himself or others, he was equally ready to embrace it; 
abandoning the most favoured opinion, without hesitation, 
if not without regret, when he discovered its foundations to 
be unsound. As his materials were thus increased, and hU 
work improved, he prepared for a second edition', whicb, 
with more view to the propriety of the measure, than any 
hope of advantage from it, was published in 1807. 

in the new edition, the three former pubJications were 
formed into two handsome and uniform volumes; with the 
general title of The Qotnnierce and Navigation of the 
Ancienu in the fudian Ocean, by William Viticcnt, U.X). 
dean «f Westminster.” Each volume had aUo a second 
title ; the 6rst for the voyage of Nearchus, the second for, 
the Periplus. Gratitude now demanded the introductioTi 
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of lo^ Sidmoutl^a niime, to unaoUcited patrot^age 

the author owed so much* To him, therefore, the whole 
work.was now dedicated, in a sincere and manly strain of 
aeknowledgment; retaining, however, the two dedications 
to the king] which had introduced the two parts of the Pe- 
rip] tiif* U was afterwards translated into, German and 
French, the Utter liy M, Billecoq, under the express au¬ 
thority of Buonaparte. At that period of inveterate en¬ 
mity on his pait, it would not have been safe, perhaps, to 
translate an English work, on any subject, without that 
sanction. Approbation so undeniably impartial gave the 
author a pleasure, which he avowed at frankly as he did 
his other sentiments ; and that satisfaction was complete, 
when, in 1U14, a degree frum Gottingen, conferred upon 
him by diploma, was transmitted to him, with the most 
honourable testlmonv borne to the merit ami value of his 
works. Though far from anxious for fame, he was much 
above affecting an Insensibility to it, which uo man ever 
felt who was capable of deserving it. 

While the second edition of his great work was passing 
through the press, he sudered a domestic lo^^s, which they 
only who are equally aitached to their home cau justly esti¬ 
mate, ,Mrs. Vincent died early in 1807 : and his sense of 
her merits has been strongly expressed in a Latin inscrip¬ 
tion, which he wrote to be placed over her grave at West¬ 
minster* But the heaviest evils that would otherwise hare 
followed upon this destitution were ht^ppiiy prevented by 
the interposition of his nearest relatives. His eldest son, 
with bis truly amiable wife, and a growing family, imme* 
diately relinquished house-keeping, and became his con¬ 
stant inmates, both in town and country ; omitting no pos¬ 
sible attention that duty and affection could suggest, to 
make his home again delightful to him. They succeeded, 
as they deserved, to the utmost of their wishes^ Tiie 
dean recovered his spirits, resumed his usual labours and 
his usual relaxations, and persevered in both, to almost the 
latest hour of his life. 

Buf though he continued his remarks and additions to 
the Ancient Commerce, as his further reading enabled him, 
he had in truth dismissed all thoughts of further publica¬ 
tion on that subject. But the opimoti of his friend, Mr. 
archdeacon Nnres, after some time prevailed upon him to 
add'* tttpplemental volume, for the sake of adding to his 
w4fk "'the Greek text of Indica^ (including tlte 
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Jf>iirnal of Nearchus) with that of the Pseudo^Arr{alt^ 
which was bcForc too scarce for scholars iji general to ob¬ 
tain. This volume concluded the dean's Bf|>arate publica¬ 
tions. He printed, indeed, afterwards, a letter in French 
to a M, Barbie (as he chose to write himself, but more 
probably Barbier) du Bocage, who had very unhandsomely 
attacked his voyage of Nearchus; but this he never pub¬ 
lished, It contained a tUguibed remonstrance^ without 
asperity, with a man whom the writer treats with a respect, 
JitUe merited by the mode of the attack* 

The principal works of Dean Vincent have now heen 
distinctly enumerated ; as forming an important part of bis 
histoty, as a literary man; but he wrote occasionally iA 
periodical works, in which be had no other interest, but 
such as arose from the general wish to promote the pro¬ 
gress of sQiitid literature, both sacred and profane; or to 
benefit the editors of works whose design was of that na¬ 
ture* HJs communications to the Classical Journal 
were not many, but valuable, and regularly signed with 
his name* They were these; i* On Ancient Commerce ; 
No. V. p. 60.—2. On China, as known to Classic Authors: 
No. xiii* p. 32 .—ntS* On Tbeophilua, an African Bishop : 
No. xiv* p. 382.—4. Qn the Geography of Susiana ■ Suppb 
to No* xviii. p* 44iJ,—5, Correciiou of an Error in the Pe¬ 
ri plus ; No. XX. p. 322* The contributions of Dr. Vincent 
to the " British Critic^' commenced at a very early period 
of that publication, and were never entirely dbeontinned 
till the close of the first series. The friendship with which 
he honoured tlie original editor of that work, together 
with his entire approbation of the design and prlticiplefl, 
with which it was undertaken and conducted, made him at 
all times ready to give his aid to it, when his other occu-t 
pations and studies would permit. As he was always com* 
pletely a volunteer, so the choice of his subjects, as well 
as of his opportunities^ was left entirely to tiimself* These 
communications were not marked with his name, because 
it was not .suitable to tbe practice of the Review, but he 
had no particular wish to be concealed, and.his biographer 
has cwcordlngly given a list of his articles, with useful re¬ 
marks, for which, on account of its length, we must refet 
to our authority. 

He continued to assist in this Review until 1312 or 
1813, when tbe close of his career was more nearly ap¬ 
proaching than his friends were willing to believe, or any 

VoL. XXX. C c 
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visible fieray appeared to indicate. It was not, however, 
till the Spring of 1315, that the powers of the stomacli be¬ 
gan tL» fail, so iriiicb as to create alarm, Btit the appre- 
heit'iions then excited were soun too fully jnstihed. Im¬ 
perfect elForts towards recovery w'cre constantly fuUoOved 
by Veiapses, cacti more formidable than the former. He 
romuined at Islip, to his usual period of removal in the 
antucnn, when he returned to Westminster, infirm, but 
not despaired of by the facutiy; sound in mind, which he 
continued to the last, and not tnaterially impaired in hia 
external organs. But he felt within, tliat his complaints 
were beyond the rencli of medicine, uiul calmly rejected 
all attempts to persuade hhn, to rely upon it At lengih, 
with the least possible dt&iurbanco from bodily siidfering, 
he placidly obeyed tbe inevitable call; and filed on the 
2Ist of December, 1315, having passed his seventy-sixth 
year, by rather more than a month. 

Of the character and talents of Dr* Vincent,’* says hm 
biographer, ** a tolerably correct notion may be collecied 
from the foregoing narrative *, That he was benevolent, 
charitable, generous, and placable, should undoubtedly be 
added to that view. That which, perhaps, would be leiBt 
conceived, by those who had no personal knowledge uf 
him, is the ease with which he could, on ^it occasions, 
and without the smallest iinpropnety, sink the man of 
learning and research, in the cheerful friend and unassuni- 
ing companion,’* 

In tracing the steps of dean Vincent’s progress through 
life, no notice has been taken of those ternporary ofHces, 
which he held in consequence of hb other Bituations; such 
ns being president of Sion-college In 17DS, and prolocutor 
to the Lower house of CoavooAtion in Nov, 1302, and per¬ 
haps some othersp When fiuch services were required, 

* At tlie reqiiciit of a Iftmed cor- ‘Society of SchO'^Im.i^tfrrr,* HDilitiiled 
we add the for thw btm'ftl cf decayed menibcT^ 

** pr, Vmc^nt wAi ta pemiH obgie ttie «nd thatr fAmili't'a $ and alihouj^H it 
eomntgn nihl hjid n veiy digf- was ettnbliihed flltur he had i|ut'tcd 

nifi*-datid majrUtc aspecr; adrantn^ca ilie ptgre^iigTh mid orjy by a 

of no mean imi^orERRce rii The mailer frw mastej^a gf private icndemiei, I14 
of a public pohfiol* II if coLioteopiHH til 1 ted their o*rlymeeiin(^ nn«fjlirit«}, 
wa* H faiihrul I mien nf hit henevnlent and cviitinii<^ lo ihe ta^t year^of hit 
Tninil. []e nai kind Taait, bnt he moRj- life, DOtwithtTadillQ^ hii and ie* 
rrsied a r»urlictdjir refEanI to the mt-m- ters inArmiiiei,' to atieod their an* 
hitr^ oMiii own tirofetaion* If hots vif-rul niversarpct, and to pn>m'»te the 9irc- 
hr coniideird ai very innde- ceu of the inrUiutiou by hj9 evample^ 
Innately rtwardi'd. He wai tuenlbre bii elr^q^icuce^ and hb libciat iub> 
■ tTberaJ anil Moloui ^uoa of tbc Kdption-” 
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there can be no doubt that he undertook them readilj, aitd 
was studious to perform the part allotted to him with punc« 
tuality and propriety, ‘ 

VINCI (L[0NAKD0 DA)f an illustriouB Italian painter^ 
and univeml genius, was the natural son of one Piero, a 
notary at Florence, and was called Da Vinci from the place 
of his birth, a small burgh or castle of Valdarna dl Sotto^ 
He was born in 1452, and was placed under Andrea Ver- 
rochio, a painter of soma note in that city; but soon sur¬ 
passed him, particularly in a piece which that painter had 
made of St. John baptizing our Saviour, and in which Da 
Vinci, by his order, had painted an angel, bolding up some 
of the vestments. This appeared so much the hiiest figure, 
that it visibly discredited all the rest: which so hurt Ver- 
rocliio, that he relinquished painting ever after.. 

Da Vinci now set up far himself; and executed many 
pictures at Florence of great credit^ and the universality of 
his genius soon appeared. He had a perfect knowledge of 
the theory of his arc. He was, by far, the best anatomist 
and physiologist of his time^ the first who raised a spirit 
for aiiatomtcal study, and gave it credit, and certainly the 
first man we know of who introduced the practice of mak¬ 
ing anatomical drawings. Hi^ 5rst attempt, according to 
Vasari, was a book of the anatomy of a horse; he after- 
v^ards applied with more diligence to the human anatomy, 
in which study be reciprocally received and communicated 
asslstaiice to Marc. Antonio della Torra, an excellent phi¬ 
losopher, who then read lectures in Pavia, and wrote upon 
this subject. For him Da Vinci made a book of studleit, 
drawn with red chalk, and touched with a pen, with great 
diligence, of such subjects as he bad himself dissected : 
where he made all the bones, and to those he joined, in 
their order, all the nerves, and covered them with the 
muscles. And concerning those, froin part to part, be 
wrote remarks in tetters of an ugly form, which are written 
by the left hand, backwards, and not to be understood 
but by those who know the method of reading them.. 
These very drawings and writiugs are now in his majesty's 
collection of drawings. After inspecting them some years 
ago, Dr.. Hunter expressed his full persuasion that Da 
Vinci was the best anatomist, at that time, in the world 

t CocarDUiiSfltlE'4 bf Uir rev. «rclidea<;oti NH.rHr to the Cluricul Nor. 
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Liotiardo was also well fikilied in optics and freometry, r 1* 
most every branch of lUer»ture, and the arts. He was a 
good architect* an able carver, aucl extremely well versed 
in the meobaincs; he bad a Bike voice, and understood 
music* and both played and sang with caste and sklLb 
Having also the advantage of a weU-fornied person* he ex¬ 
celled in all the manly exercises. He understood, the 
management of a horse, and took delight in appearing 
well mounted ; and he was very dextrons in the use of 
arms. His behaviour also was polite, and his conversation 
30 engaging, that no nrian ever partook of it without plea* 
sure, or left it withpnt regret. 

His reputation soon spread itself all over Italy, and 
Lewis Sforza* duke of Milan, invited liini to Ills court, and 
prevailed with him to be a director of the academy for ar¬ 
chitecture he had just established, where Lionardo restored 
the simplicity and purity of the Greek and Itoman models. 
About this time, the duke having formed a design of stip- 
plyiug the city of Milan with water by a new canal, the 
execution of the project was deputed to Lionaido. In 
order to accomplish this vast design, he spent much time 
in the study of philosophy and math etna tics; applying with 
double ardour to those parts which might give him light 
into the work he had undertaken. To these he joined an^ 
tiquity and history ; and observed, as he w^ent along, bow 
the Ptolemies had conducted the w'atersof the Nile through 
the several parts of Kgypt; and how Trajan had opened a 
commerce with Nicornedia, by rendering navigable the 
lakes and rivers lying between that city and the sea.. At 
length, he happily achieved what some thought next to 
iuipossible, by rendering hills and yallcys navigable with 
security.. The canal goes by the nauke of Moriesana, being 
above 200 miles in length ; and passes through the Valte-* 
line and (be valley of Chiavenna, conducting the waters of 
the river Adda to the very walls of Mibui. 

. After Lignardo had been labouring some years for the 
service of Milan, hi quality of architect and engineer, he 
was requested by the duke to adorn it by bis paintings; 
and be painted, among other things, bis celebrated Last 
Supper.'* . Francis L was^so charmed with this, that, find¬ 
ing it impracticable to have it removed into France, he 
ordered a copy to be taken, which was placed at St. Ger¬ 
mains ; while tlie original, being painted in oil, and upon 
« wall Dot sufficiently secured from moisture, lias been dc- 
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faced long Agn, The wars of Iialy began now to interrupt 
hitii ; and Uh friend and patron duke Lewis being defeated 
and carried prisoner to France, the acadeoky was destroyed, 
the professors dispersed, and the arts effectually banished 
out of Milan* In 14^9^ the year before duke Lewis's de¬ 
feat, Liotmrdo, l>eiitg nt MiUn, was desired, by the pria^ 
eipals of the place, to contrive some new device for the 
entercaiimkcnt of Lewis XU. of France, who was just then 
ready to mnke his entrance iiito that city, Lionardo oon^ 
Rented ; «ikI accordUtgly made a very curious automaton 
of the hgure of a lion, whoi^e Inside was so well furnished 
with machinery, that it marched out to meet the king; 
made a sianil when it came before him; reared up its bin¬ 
der legs; and, opening his breast, presented a scutcbeotii 
wUh fleurs-de-lis quartered upon it. 

The disorders of Lombardy, and the misfortunes of his 
patrons the Sfor/i, obliging Lionardo to quit Milan, he 
retii-ed to Florence, where he flounsbed under the patron¬ 
age of the MedicL In 150J the Floreiktinea resolving to 
have their couticiLchamber painted, Liouardo, by a public 
decree, was elected to the ofHce; and got Michael Angelo 
to assist him in painting one side of it, while he himself 
painted the other: Michael Angelo was then but a young 
man, yet had acquired a great reputation, and was not 
afraid to vie with Lionardo, but jealousy arose between 
them ; and each having his partisans, they became open 
enemies- About this time, Raphael was led by Lionardo's 
reputation to Florence; the first view of whose works 
astonished him, and produced a change in his style, to 
which all the glory he afterwards acquired has been ascribed 
by some- Lionardo remained in Florence till 1513, and 
then is stated to have gone to Rome, which ii is said he had 
never seen, Leo X- received him graciously, and resolved 
to employ him ; upon which, Lionardo set himself to the 
distilling of oils, and the preparing of varnish, to cover 
his paintings with- Leo, in formed of this, smartly 
enough, that “ nothing could be expected from a man, 
who thought of finishing his works before be had begun 
them/' Tliere seems, however, some reason to doubt, 
whether Lionardo ever was at Home in Leo's time. It 
seems more certain that about this time, having an invita¬ 
tion from Francis I, lie removed into France* He was 
above seventy years of age when be undertook this journey; 
and it is probable that tbe fatigues of it, together with the 
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change of climate, contributed to Ibe distemper of whlcb 
he died. He languished several monihs at Fontainebleau; 
during which time the king went frequently to see him; 
and oae day» as he was raising himself up in bed to thank 
the king for the honour done him, be \Vas at that instant 
leized With a fainting bt; and, Francis stooping to sup¬ 
port him, be expired in the arms of that monarch * He 
died in 1530* 

The life of Da Vinci, says Mr< Fuseli, may he nearly 
divided into four periods, the first of which k ibat of hU 
youth, when he lived at Florence. To this not only the 
Medusa and the lew works mentioned by Vasari, but pro¬ 
bably all those paintings of hk, belong, that have less energy 
of shade, less complicated drapery, and beads of forms 
rather delicate than exquisite, seemingly derived from thtf 
school of Verrocchio, biich are the Mnddalenas of the 
Pitti at Florence, and the Aldobrandini at Home, the JMa^ 
donnas of the Giustiniani and Borghese palaces, and some 
heads of the Saviour and his Baptist, though the multitude 
of his imitators must render all decision on their originality 
ambiguous. 

TIk second period is that which he spent at Milan in the 
service of Lodovico Sforaa. There he staid til! 1499, with 
little exertion in painting, if we except the most capftallas 
the most celebrated of bis works perhaps the compendiuoi 
of his powers, the Last Supper*, in the refectory of the 
Dominicans. Of this performance, which the whole his¬ 
tory of painting agrees to class among the hrst products 
of art, three heads only remain by Lionardo^s own hand, 


s Hr. A Idtr tnnller, ■vd 

iagcDVom detcriliinf the pictur* 

«f the Lett ^upperi wfairb he <4* at 
Milan in HST, pfter giTiHf a p4rtiru- 
faur deecriptioa of the bcftdty vf the 
itpn^ thft fine air* of Uie the 

nobEe eati or tbe drvperiee^ end that 
in i^ernt it vu eetrinkjLy in tbe Uile 
of ftapEfiel, dncludi;* tirith observing 
■ nrf tiitgukpr inipmplitty in it, 
ithieh Li. tbnt the baud of St. John hag 
■ik See Voyage d'tiklie^ tom. 

J. p. 41. la th]t picture, the br4«l of 
our Skfiour wot never flniihed, Lin- 
otrdo del pair inf to npreai the idee 
lie had Cuncei*ed of reaching 4 niore 
Ckktted betuiy tban he haid beitowcd 
on ibe epoatki* While be wu em¬ 
ployed in tbia piece, the prior of tlie 
ooDtintithiDbiDg bit progrevi Uoilo*, 


often impntluiicd titm to di«patcb| but 
4 It bis ioticit4tioti» provJag vaio, he, at 
length, bad the aseuraoce to rwrry Hie 
ooiDplainti to the duks. Upon Uiii 
iiioDardo wae lent far, end being ljuea-' 
tianert abont the palming, be ahwujrd 
hie that (here were but two 

facea van ling to complete the piece; 
Ibif one being ntir Sariour's, and the 
other tbit of Juda^, A* lo (he farmer^ 
lie Owned bimvt'lf uaahle 
beiegat alo^«howto paint the mhjeity 
wad beauty tif Jo amrebte and augtm 
m peiwoaage; but. he promiud very 
■peedi^y to complete tbr latter ^ ciace, 
to draw tbe avarice and ingratitude of 
Judiit, be needed nothing but lo re- 
premt the iirlor of the Domlnictm ^ 
Wbo bed to baiely rewarded him fur 
all the ptine ha takoa. 
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iind diose rather cletineate^l than cuIoureO. HaJ lie' con-> 
leiiteit himiiei^' to (laint it in Uihtemper instead of ail^ we 
»houfd now be tti ibe possession of a wurk^ which was aU 
ready found half decayed by Anneniiii, tifty years after it 
had been hnished, and is spoken uF by Scannelltf who 
exam I tied it. in as evanescent^ and a thing that oucc 

was. 

The third period dales from the return of Lionardo to. 
FJorence, after tiie fall of Francesco Sfur^a. 'J'he thirteen 
years of,his stay there produced some of his best works| 
the ceJehraied portrait of Mona Lisa, a labour of four ycars^ 
though stiii declared uutiiushed; Uie cartoon of bt, Aniia^ 
prepared for an atiar-pieoe at the church A^Serv^, which 
never was coloured; the other cartoon of the battle of Nk- 
colo PicciniiiOj in competition with Michael Angelo^ and 
Jtkeivise never made use of| because liis endeavour to paint 
it in oil on the wall had faiJed. He employed perhaps anO'^ 
tiler method in a Madonna with the child^ at Onofrio of 
liome^ a RaiFaelesqiie picture, but peeling in many places 
off the panneh To this period probably belongs his own 
portrait in the ducal gallery, in an age which does not dis< 
agree with these years, a bead ivliose energy leaves all the 
rest iii that room far behind; and that other, in a dj^ereut 
cabinet, which U caUed die portrait of Rafraello; and that 
Imlf-hgure of a young nun in the palace Nicconni, so 
much celebrated by CoUarL Christ among the doctors^ 
formerly a picture of the Doria palace; the supposed por¬ 
trait of queen Giovanna with architecture; and Vertuamiij 
with Poiuouo, commotily called vanity and modesty, a work 
as often copied as iniimtable, in the Burberini; seem to co¬ 
incide with thiS' epoch; and we may count with them the 
Madonna begging the lily of the infant Christ in the Albani, 
a picture full uf graces, and considered by Mengs ns the 
masterpiece of the oollvction,. [t would however be too 
bold a conjecture to decide the date of every picture paimed 
by an artist wimse life was spent in search of new methods, 
and who too ofien dropped his work before it had received 
its Rnish, 

Tlie fourth period of ibis great man*s life terminmea like¬ 
wise the career of hi» art. Lionardo appears to have bid 
farewell to painting about his sixty-third year. When in 
I5i5 Francis I. had failed in the attempt of having the pic¬ 
ture of the kist supper sawed from the walk of the refee^ 
lory, for its transportation to France, he attempted to pos- 
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sess himself of the author^ He invited him to hU court, and 
Vinct accepted the invitation without much regret at leav¬ 
ing Florence, where, since his return from Rocne, he had 
met in young Buonarroti with a rival already preferred to 
him in the disposal of commissions ; because, if we believe 
Vasari, he gave works where Lionardo gave often only 
words. It is known that there was anger between them, 
and VincL, consulting his own quiet, passed over to France, 
where, before he bad touched pencil, he died in the arms 
of Francis L 

Lionardo da Vinci broke forth with a splendour which 
eclipsed all his predecessors : made up of all the elements 
of genius, favoured by form, education, and circumstances, 
all ear, all eye, all grasp; painter, poet, sculptor, anatomist, 
architect, engineer, chemist, machinist, musician, philoso¬ 
pher, and sometimes empiric ; be laid hold of every beauty 
in the enchanted circle, but, without exclusive atcacliment 
to one, dismissed in her turn each. Fitter to scatter bints 
than to teach by example, he wasted life insatiate in ex¬ 
periment, To a capacity which at once penetrated the 
principle and real aim of the art, be joined an inequality 
of fancy that at one moment lent him wings for the pur¬ 
suit of beauty, and the next flung him on ihe ground to 
crawl after deformity. We owe to him chiaroscuro with 
all its magic, but character was bis favourite study; 
character he has often raised from an individual to a species, 
and as often depressed to a monster from an individual. 
His notion of the most elaborate 6ni$h, and his want of 
perseverance, were at least equal. Want of perseverance 
atone could make him abandon his cartoon designed for the 
great cotincii-chamber at Florence, of which the celebrated 
contest of horsemen was but one group; for to him who 
could organize that composition, Michael Angelo himself 
might be an object of emulation, but could not be one of 
fear. Hts line was free from meagreness, and his forms pre¬ 
sented beauties; but he appears not to have been very much 
acquainted with the antique- The strength of his conception 
lay in the delineation of male heads; those of his females 
owe nearly all iheir charms to chiaroscuro; they are seU 
dom more discriminated than tlie children they follow; they 
are sisters of one family^ 

Da Vinci composed a great number of discourses upon 
several curious subjects, among which were, ** A TreaLtse 
of the Nature, Equilibrium, and Motion, of Water *^A 
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Treatise of Anatomy "The Anatomy of a Horse"A 
Treatise of Perspective"A Treatise of Light and Sha¬ 
dows;” and, "A Treatise of Painting*” None of these 
have found their way to the press^ but the “ Treatise of the 
Art of Faintinga noble edition of wiiicli was published 
by R. da Fresne at Paris in 165L with figures by Nicholas 
Poussin* It was aiso published in KngiUh in 1721, 8vt>, 
and reprinted in 1796, with a life of the author prefixed; 
from which we have extracted chiefly this account of him. ^ 

VlNEti {Chaules], an eminent benefactor to the study 
of law, IS introduced here in that chctraocer, although we 
have scarcely any memorials of his personal history* He 
died at his house at Aldershot, Hampshire, June 5, 1756^ 
at what age we are not told, nor have we heard of any par¬ 
ticulars of his life having been then or since collected, or 
published* That be was of the profession of the law may 
be supposed from his having dedicated a considerable por¬ 
tion of his life to the Herculean labour, which will long 
preserve his name, and which he executed at his house at 
Aldershot, under the title of " A general and complete 
Abridgment of Law and Equity,” 1741—1751, 24 vols. fol* 
It was not only printed under his own inspection (by agree¬ 
ment with the law patentees) at his house, but the paper 
also was manufactured under his direction, as appears by a 
peculiar water-mark, describing the number of the volume 
orihe initials of C, He began at the title I^'actor^ where 

An vers left off, aud published to the end of the alpha¬ 
bet; he then proceeded to the tide jfbitttmenif but by his In¬ 
dex he directed the volumes to be placed in alphabetical 
order* 

This work, on which, Btackstone informs u$, he employed 
above half a century, is styled by Mr, Hargrave an im^ 
mense body of law and equity, and that learned gentleman 
recommends it, notwithstanding all its defects and inaccu¬ 
racies, as a tiecessary part of every lawyer's library* He 
further says, it is indeed a most useful compdation, and 
would have been infinitely more so, if the author had been 
less singular and more nice in arrangement and method, 
and more studious to avoid repetition; faults which pro¬ 
ceeded in a great meastire from the author's error in judg¬ 
ment, in attempting to engraft liU own very extensive 
judgment on that of Mr. Sergeant HoLle* This stupendous 
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work was reprinted in 1792 a^nd 1794, 24 toIs- royal 3 to j 
it was followed by six supplemental volumes, undertaken 
by James Edward Watson, Samuel Cgniyn, James Sedg^ 
wick, Henry A]cock, John Wyatt, James Htanphreys, Alex-> 
under Anstruthcr, and Mtcbael Nolan, esqrs* who laid ibem 
before the public in 1799, ISOO, 180L, and 1806, 

each gentleman having tsiken up bis own apportioned bur* 
then of the task* 

But this was not the only obligation Mr, Viner conferred 
on the professiuii. Having resolved to dedicate his learned 
labours, to use bis own words, ** to the benebt of posterity, 
and the perpetual service of his country,” he bequeatiied 
by bis will (dated Dec. 29, 1755) about 12^000/. to the uni* 
versity of Oxford, to establish a professorship, and endow 
such felioKsidps and scholarships of the conitnon Jaw in 
that university as should be aJeejuateto the produce of bis 
estate. Dr. Bluckstonc was appointed the first professor, 
and it is a sufficient praise of this foundation that it pro¬ 
duced his etdebrateJ ** Commentaries.^^ The excellent 
management of the estate has since enabled tlie university 
to increase the number uf the scholarships and feliowslnps, 
Mr* Viuer was afterwards, by decree of convocation, en¬ 
rolled among the public benefactors of the university. 
The sense, says BUckstone, which the university enter¬ 
tained of this ample and most useful benefaciiun, must ap¬ 
pear beyond a doubt, from their alacrity and unexampled 
dispatch in carrying it into execuuon, and above at], from 
the laws and constitutions by wluch they have effectually 
guarded it from th$ neglect aud abuse, to which such in- 
stituliona are liable.' 

VINES (lUciLAHD), a learned and excellent divine, a 
popular and laborious preacher^ and a most industrious 
and usefdl man in his college, was born at Blaston in Lei* 
cestershire, and educated in Magdaien college, Cam¬ 
bridge, where he commenced IVL A. and was remarkable 
for his sober and grave behaviour, not being chargeable 
even with the venial levities of youth. From the university 
be^was elected (most probably at the recammeudatjon of 
his contemporary Thomas Cleiveland) school-master at 
Hinckley; where he entered into holy orders, and (as 
appears by ati extract from the register of that parishj mar- 

I Mftg. loU. XXVt auJ KXVlIE.^Brulfmiii't Legal 
Blickituae*ii CemmeDtarieJ, 
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tied, and bad at least one cbtli). After remaiutng aotne 
titne itr the faithful discharge of his office at Hiiicklej" 
school^ be obiahied the rectory of Weddington, in War* 
wickshire; aod^ at the beginning of the civil war, was 
driven from his parish, and .forced to take shelter in Co* 
ventry. When the assembly of divines which established 
the preshyterian government in 1644 was called, Mr. VineSf 
who was a good speaker, was unanimously chosen of their 
number; and, as Fuller says, was the champion of the 
party. While he was at London be became the minister 
of St, Clement Danes, and vicar of St. Lawrence Jewry; 
afterwards he removed to Watton, in Hertfordshire; and 
was appointed master of Pembroke Hall, in Cambridge, in 
1645', by the earl of Manchester, on the ejection of Dr. 
Benjamin Lavey; but resigned that and his living of Sl 
L awrence Jewry in 1650, on account of the engagement. 
He joined in a letter from ihe principal ministers of the city 
of London (presented Jan, 1, 1645, to the assembly of di¬ 
vines si I ring at Westminster by authority of parlianieiu), 
complaining against the independents. He was a son of 
thuiidor, and therefore compared to Luther; yet moderate 
and charitable to them that differed froialiim in judgment. 
The parliament employed him in all their treaties with the 
king; and his rnsjeaty, though of a different judgment, 
valued him for bis ingenuity, seldom speaking to him with¬ 
out touching his hat, which Mr. Vines returned with most 
respectful language and gestures. This particular was the 
more remarkable, as no other of the parliament commis¬ 
sioners ever met with the same token of attention. Dr. 
Grey, in his answer to Neal, reUtes that when Mr. Vines 
returned from this treaty, he addressed one Mr. Walden, 
saying, Brother, how hath thi!) nation been fooled I We 
have been told that oitr king is a cAi/iit and a Jrjo/ f but if I 
understand any thing by my conver.se with him, which I 
have had with great liberty, he is as muc h of a Christian 
prince as ever I read or heard of since our Saviour's itnie. 
He is a very precious prince, and is able of himself to 
argue with the ablest divines we have. And among all the 
kings of Israel and Jndah, there was none like him." 

When sentence of death was pronounced on this un- 
happy sovereign, Mr. Vines came wtth the othvjr l.ondou 
ministers to offer their services to pray with hU majesty 
the tnornin^ ueforo tiU exeention. The king thanked 
them, but dccliued their services. Vines was an admirable 
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scholar; holv an<J pious in hU conversation, and iiidefa* 
tigable in bis labours, which wasted his strength, and 
brought hitn into a consumption when he Imd lived but 
about fifty-sixyears* Hewa^^ a very painful and laborious 
minister, and spent his time principally amongst his pa^ 
rishioners, in piously endeavouring to make them all of 
one piece, though they were of different colours, and unite 
them in judgment who dissented in affection.^' In [654 
he was joined in a comfiiission to eject scandalous and ig¬ 
norant ministers and schoolmasters in London* He died 
in 1655, and was bnned Feh* 7, in the parish-church of 
St* Lawrence Jewry, which having been consumed in the 
general conflagration of 1666, no memorial of him is there 
to he traced. His funeral-sernioii waa preached Feb- 7, by 
Dr* Jacomb, who gave Kim his just eomn:tendation. He 
was a perfect master of the Greek tongue, a good pliilolo^ 
gist, and an admirable disputant* He was a thorough Cal" 
vinist, and a bold honest man, without pride or flattery. 
Mr. Newcomen calls him ** Uisputator acnljssimus, Concio- 
nator felicissimus, Theologiis exlmius.'^ Many funeral 
poems and elegies were made upon his death* 

Mr* Vines was frequently called^ forth to preach on pub¬ 
lic solemnities; paitieidarly before the House of Commons, 
at a public fast, Nov. 50, 1642 ; on a\bink$giving, before 
both ilonses, July lb, 1644; at another fast, before the 
Common>t, March 10, 164G ; and before the House of Peers, 
at the funeral of the earl of Esiicx, Oct* 22, 1646* Thirty- 
two of his '‘Sernmns^’ were published in 1662.* 

VINKT (Eua«), a classical editor, translator, and critic, 
was born at Vincts, a small village in Saiiitongc, in 1507. 
He studied first at Barbesieux, wliereThuanus, by mistake, 
says he was born, and went thence to Poitiers, where he 
took his^degree of master of arts* On his return to Bar- 
besieux, he employed himself for some time in teaching, 
that he might acquire enough to bear his expeiices at Pa¬ 
ris, where he wished to acquire a greater knowledge of the 
belles leLtres and mathematics, to both of which he had 
already in some measure applied* In I54[, however, An¬ 
drew Govea, principal of the college of Bourdeatix, hear¬ 
ing a very advantageous character of him, invited him thi¬ 
ther to a professorship, which he held about six years, and 

I Cl^rk^t Livet,—T^irhalsN Hht. [.rirnf^rshlre;^ irt. Hia^klvr-—Foliar 
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then accompamed Govea to Portugal to m founding 
the college of Colmbm on the model of that of Bourdeauir. 
In the following year^ ISIS, on the death of Govea, lie re¬ 
turned to Bourdeaux, and continued to teach be)1e:» lettrea 
and maihematic», until the death of Gelida^ the principal, 
in 155S, whom he was chosen to succeeds He filled this 
office with great assiduity and reputation for ^twenty^five 
years, at the end of which his infirmities obliged him to 
resign the active part, and be was permitted to retire upon 
his salary, holding also the title of principaL He died at 
Bourdeaux May 14^ 1537, in the eightieth year of his age» 
according to 8axiua^ but Niccr^n gives 15 L@ as the date of 
his birth, and 1537 as tiiat of his death, and yet says that he 
died aged seventy-eight* 

Vinet was a man of indefatigable literary labour, and of 
great learning* Scaliger says he never knew a more learned 
man, “ Nullutn novi doctiorem Vineto and it appears the 
practice of many laborious scholars was also hjs, nulla 
dies sine Itnea/’ He always read with his pen in his hand« 
We have a list of twenty-eight publications by hitn, most 
of them editions of the classics, or ancient authors. Among 
them are editions of TheognU, ^Sidontus Apollinaris, Julius 
Soiinus, Prod us, Entropns, Persius, Florus, Ceosorinus, 
Pomponius Mela, atid some historical and mathematical 
works, translations, 

VIO* SeeCAJETAN* 

VIRET (Peter), an able assistant in the reformation, 
was born at Orbe, a little town in the canton of Berne, in 
151 L He studied at Paris, and became acquainted there 
with Farel, whose fellow*labourer he afterwards wis in esta¬ 
blishing the reforxnatiun in soiite towns of Swisserland* He 
went with him to Geneva in 1534, and seconded him with 
great vigour in every thing necessary to be dond for tho 
abolition of popery* The city of Lausanne having em¬ 
braced the reformation in 1536, it was thought proper l)m 
Peter Viret should exercise the minUtenal function there, 
and he soon gainf^d tiie affection and esteem of the inha¬ 
bitants* This appears from the reluctance, with which 
they were brought to consent that he should go to the 
church of Geneva for six months, during Calvin’s absence 
at the conference at Worms in 1541, and afterwards at 
Ratbbon* During that time Viret became so useful and 
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poptil^fj thftt bein^ re^torec] to bU fiock^ was 

tremety de^^irous of having him for hi$ cojLeague; but could 
not prevail on him, ait Lie ivas deteriuiiied to return to Laiw 
saline, where be remained until the French reformed 
churches overcame \m lepiignauce, and prevaiLed with 
him to go to the cliurch at Lyons, where in the mkUt of 
the civil wars, and the plague which foLlowed, he and his 
colleagues continued to preach and to propagate the doc¬ 
trines of the fcfonriatiou witLi equal courage, prudence, and 
success. 

Their tranquillity Tvas at length disturbed by an edict of 
Charles IX. anfidly prociirpd bj^ihe Jesuus, which forbad 
the French churches from having any preachers'who were 
not natives of France, Viret liieii, in 1563, retired to 
Orange, whence the pious Jeanne D’Albrer, queen of Na-* 
varre, invited him to Bearn, He preached aliio some time 
at Ortez, and died in that country in 1571, in the sixilcth 
year of his age. He had always been of a weakly consti>^ 
tution, and his health bad been much injured by two au 
tempts on his life by the enemies of the reformation, once 
when he was nearly poisoned at Geneva, and a second time 
when he received a stab from a knife, and was left for dead. 
He was a man of a meek and ^otle disposition, but of 
such winning eloquence, that many of bis hearers conceived 
a kind of atiachment to him, although they did not sub¬ 
scribe to hia doctrines. Of the three great contemporaries 
in the church of Geneva, Calvin, Farel, and Viret, it was 
said that Calvin was admired for his profound erudition, 
Farel for his zeal and warmth, and Viret for his persuasive 
eloquence, Viret also, in his writings at least, had a happy 
talent in turning the superstitions he opposed into ridicule, 
and this he did with such effect that Dupin and other ca- 
tliolic biographers of later date cannot forgive him* 

His W'Orks are very numerous, and regard principally the 
points iti dispute between the reformed and the Aomish 
church. They are written, some in French and some in 
Latin, and the form of dialogue seems to have been a fa¬ 
vourite with him* During queen Elizabath^s time, the 
most popular writings of the foreign reformers were trans¬ 
lated into English, and this compliment we 6nd paid to 
nine of VireFs publications, the titles of which may be seen, 
in Ames* From the list of his whole works given by Nice- 
ron, we may notice, L ** De origine, contiauatione, usu,, 
auctoriute, atque prscstantia nainisterii verb! Dei et t^acru- 
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mcittorum j et Jc con trove r^iis ea oe to in Christiaiio orbe^ 
hoc proBscrtim saecutu excliatts^ ac de uoruui componeiulo- 
rum ratioue, tibri octodeciau^’ Geneva, 155^^, folio. 2.** In¬ 
struction Chretteiiiie en k docinne de la loi ct de 
giie, ibid. 1564, folio*^ 

VlRGlLj (in Latin, PuftLToa VjnGiuTJS Maro,) the most 
excellent of all the ancient Uotnan poers, whs bom Oct. 15, 
U. C. 6^4, B. C. TO, iti the consulship of Pompey and Crns- 
HUS, at a village called Andes, not far fmoi Mantua. tliU 
father was undoubtedly a man of low birth and nman cir¬ 
cumstances; but by his industry ko much recommended 
hiitiself to his master, that^egaye him his daughter, named 
Maiu, to marriage, as a reward of his tldelit 3 \ Our poet, 
discovering early marks of a very fine genius, was sent at 
twelve years old to siiidy at Cremona, v^here he continued 
till hiii scYeiiteenth year. He was then removed to Milan, 
and from thence to Naples, tlieri the residence of several 
teachers In philosophy and polite Jearmng; and apjdied 
himaelf heartily to the study of the best Greek and Konian 
‘ writers. But physic and mathematics were his favourite 
sciences, which he cultivated with much care; and to this 
early tincture of geometrical learniiig were owing probably 
that regwiarity of thou^it, propriety of expression, and 
CTtHctness in conducting all subjects, for which he is so re¬ 
markable. He learned the Epicurean philosophy under 
the celebrated Syro, of whom Cicero speaks twice with the 
greatest eii CO mi u ms both of his learning and virtue: hit 
acquaintance with Varus, his first patron, commenced by 
his being fcllow-studeni with him under this philosopher. 
After Virgil had completed bis stndtes at Naples, Dnnatus 
aflfirins, |hat be made a journey to Koine j and relates some 
marvelous circumstances rencerning his being made knawn 
to Augustus, which, like many other particulars in bis ac¬ 
count of this poet, breathe very much the air of fable. 
The truth is, we have no certain knowledge of the timft 
and occasion of V3rgL]*a«gQltig to Rome, how his connex¬ 
ions with the wits and men of quality began, nor how he 
was introduced to the court of Augustus. 

We cannot however imagine, that such an extraordinary 
genius could lie long inactive and unexerted« It U related 
that, in the vrarmth of early j^onth, he formed a noble de¬ 
sign of writing an heroic poem the wars of iiuiue 

* ^JtkiiLr Adtm.—Bczft —Can Diet. 
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hut, after some attempts, wai discouraged from proceediiijr# 
by the roughness and asperity of the old Roman names, 
which not only disgusted his delicate ear, but, as Horace 
expresses it, “ qu^e versa dicere non est.” He turned 
bimself, tijerefoie, to pastoral; and, being captivated with 
the beauty and sweetness of Theocritus, was ambitious to 
introduce this new species of poetry among the Homans, 
His first performance in^ this way is supposed to have been 
written the year before the death ofJuhus Ceesar, when the 
poet was in bis iweuty-tifib year: it is einiiled Alexis.^* 
Possibly ** Palmmon*' was his second, which is a close imi^ 
tation of the fourth and fifth W.V Us of Theocritus, Dr* 
Wartou places '' Silenus'^ next: which is said to have been 
publicly recited on the stage by Cytheris, a celebrated 
comedian. Cicero, haying heard this eclogue, cried out 
in an extasy of admiration, that the author of it was “mug- 
na? spes altera Komto esteeming himscif, say the com- 
mentatotSf to be the first. But the words may he under¬ 
stood in a very dilfereut sense, and more honourable to 
Cicero. The subject of this eclogue, we should remem¬ 
ber, was an account of the Epicurean philosophy, both na¬ 
tural and moral, which had been but lately Illustrated by 
Lucretius, an author, of whom Cicero was so eminently 
fond, as to revise and publish his work. Upon heariitg 
therefore the beautiful verses of Virgil upon the same sub¬ 
ject, Cicero excialmed to this purpose: “ Behold another 
great genius rising up among us, who will prove a second 
Lucretius.” Dr. Warton at least has suggested this very 
ingenious and natural interpretation. Virgil's fifth eclogue 
is composed in allusion to the death and deification of 
Csesar. The battle of Philippi, in the year 712, having 
pul an end to the Homan liberty, the veteran soldiers be¬ 
gan to murmur for their pay; and Augustus, to reward 
them, distributed among them the lands of Mantua and 
Cremona. Virgil was involved in this common calamity, 
and applied to Varus and Pollio, who warmly recommended 
him to Augustus, and procured for him his patrimony 
again. Full of gratitude to Augustus, he composed the 
“ Tityrus,” in which he introduces two shepherds; one of 
them complaining of the dUtraction of the times, and of the 
harock the soldiers made among the Mantuan farmers; the 
other, rejoicing for the recovery of his estate, and pro¬ 
mising to honour the person who restored it to him as a 
god. But our poet's joy was not of long continuance: for 
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v/K arc told^ that, ivben he returned to take possession of 
his faroi^ be vfus violently assaulted by the intruder, and 
ivoiild certainly have been killed by him, if he had nob 
escaped by swimming hastily over the Mincio. Upon this 
unexpected disappoiiitmein, melancholy and dejected, he 
returned to HotnCj to renew his petition; 'and, during hit 
journey, seems to have composed bfa ninth eclogue. The 
celebrated eclogue, entitled **PoUio/’ was composed in the 
year 714, upon tlie foLLuwiiig occasion. The consul HqIIlo 
on the part of Antony, aiui Maecenas on the part of 
had made up the diderences between them; by agreeingi 
that Octavia, half sbier tp Coisar, should be given In mar¬ 
riage to Antony. This agreement caused an universal joy; 
aud Virgil, in this eclogue, testified his. Ocuvja was with 
child by her late husband Marccllus at the time of this mar¬ 
riage; aud, as the Sibylline oracles had foretold, that a child 
was to be born about this time who sliould rule the world 
and establish perpetual peace, the poet ingeniously sup¬ 
poses the child in Octavia^s womb to be the glorious infaur, 
under whose reign mankind was to be happy, the golden 
age to return from heaven, and fraud and violence to he no 
more. In this celebrated poem, the author with great de¬ 
licacy at the same time pays his court to both the chiefs, 
to his patron Poll in, to Octavia, aud to the unborn infant. 
It dedicated to PulUo by name, who was at that time con¬ 
sul, and therefore we are sure of the date of this eclogue, 

it iij known he enjoyed that high ofHce in the year 714. 
Ill the year 7 J s, Polljo was sent against the FartUini, a 
people of lllyrtcuiu ; and duTingtliis expedition VirgU ad¬ 
dressed to him a beautiful eclogue, called **■ Fharmaceuiria/* 
His tenth and last: eclogue is addressed to Gatlus. These 
were our poet's hrst prod lections ; and we have been the 
^ore circumstantial in our account of some of theoi, as 
many particulars of his llfe*are intloiately connected with 
them. 

Being in his thirty-foiiith year, be retired to Naples, and 
laid the plan of his inimitable ^' Georgies,'* which he under¬ 
took at the entreaties of Maecenas, to whom he dedicated 
them; not to rival and excel Hesiod, as he liad lately done 
Theocritus, but on a noble and poliiical motive, and to pro¬ 
mote the welfare of his country. Great was the desolatiou 
occasioned by the civil wars: Italy was almost depopulated: 
the lands vrere uTicultivated and unstocked ^ a Hxid 

iusurreciion ensued i and Aui^ustua lamscif hardly escaped 
Vou XXX, D D 
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Wiiipr stan«d by the people, ^vho attributed this calamity to 
ambuiuu. His wise and able tnhiister tiietefore resolved, 
if possible^ to revive the decayed spirit of husbandry, to in¬ 
troduce a taste for agricuhure, even among the great; and 
could not think ol a better method to etfect th», than to 
recommend it by the iusinuating charms of poetry* Virgil 
fully answered the eKpectations of his polUe patron; foe 
the Georgies*' contain all those masterly beauties that 
might be expected from an exalted genius, whose judg¬ 
ment and imaginattL'n were in full maturity and vigour, 
and had leisure to give the last polish and perfection 
to his incomparable workmanship. They are divided into 
four books; and the subjects uf lIiimu are particularly 
specified in the firsit four lines the flrht book. Com 
and jdoughjng are the subject of the first buoh^ vtijcs of 
Uic second, cattle of the third, iiud bees of ibc fourth. 

He is supposed to have becti in Ins forty-UktL year when 
he began to write the “j^ncid tile design of which is 
thus explained" by an able master in classical literature. 
Augustus being iVecd from his rival Antony, the goveni- 
incut of the Homan cinpive was tu be wholly in him; and 
though he chose to be called their father, be was, in every 
thing but the name, tbeir king. But the inonarchical form 
of govcmmetit must naturally displease the Romans: and 
tiierefore Virgil, like a good coiirutir, seems to have laid 
the plan of bis poem to reconcile t|icni to it He takes ad^ 
vantage of ibcir religious turn, and of some old prophecies 
that must have been very flattering to the llutuan people, 
as promising them ibe empire uf tlie whole world, lie 
weaves tiiese in with the most probablo acciiuiit of their 
origin,' tliat. of being descended from the 'J'rojiins. He 
shew^., that was called into ibetr country by the cx^ 

press order of the gods; that ^bere was an unLnrerrujjitcd 
vnecession of kings from him to HomuEus; that Julius Cmsar 
xvas of this royal race, and that Augustus was bis sole heir. 
The result of which was, that the promises nisde to the 
Uomau people iu and through tbb race, terminating itt 
Augustus, the Romans, if they would obey the gods, and 
be masters of the world, were to yield obedience to the 
iieiv esLcibUshnient under that prince. The poem, there¬ 
fore, may very svell be considered as a political work; 
Rope used to say, “ it was evidently as much a party-piece, 
as Abiwilotn and Achiiopiiel and, if bo, Virgil was not 
highly encouraged by Augustus and Maecenas fur nothing. 
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The truth he wrote in defence of the new usurpation of 
the state; and alt that can be o^ered in his vindication, 
which however seems enough^ ds, that the Roman go¬ 
vernment could no longer be kept from falling into a single 
]iand, and that the usurper he wrote for was a$ good a one 
as they could have. But, whatever 'may be said of hU mo¬ 
tives for writing it, the poem has in all ages been highly 
applauded. Augustus was eager to peruse it before it was 
finished; and entreated him by letters to communicate it. 
IVIacrobtus has preserved to us part of one of Virgirs an¬ 
swers to the emperor, in which the poet excuses himself; 
who, however, at length complied, and read himself the 
sixth book to the emperor, when Octavia, who bad just 
lost her son Marcellos, the darling of Home, and adopted 
son of Augustus, made one of the audience. Virgil had 
artfully inserted that beautiful lamentation for the death of 
young Marcellos, beginning with*-^‘‘ O nate, ingentem 
luctum ne quaere tuomm'*’—but suppressed his name till 
he came to the line—Marcellus eris:^^ upon hearing 
which Octavia could bear no more, but fainted away, over¬ 
come with surprise and sorrow. When she recovered, she 
made the poet a present of ten sesterces for every line, 
ivhich amounted in the whole to above 2000/. 

The .^neid" being brought to a conclusion, but not 
to the perfection our author intended to give it, he resolved 
to travel into Greece, to correct and polish it at leisure. 
It was probably on this occasion, that Horace addressed 
that affectionate ode to him—** Sic te Diva poteiis Cypri,” 
&c. Augustus, returning victorious from the East, met 
with Virgil at Athens, who thought himself obliged to at¬ 
tend the emperor to Italy : but the poet was suddenty 
aeized with a fatal distemper, which, being increased hy 
the agitation of the vessel, put an end to his life as soon as 
be landed at Brundusium. He died Sept, the 22d, in his 
fiRy-second year. He had ordered in his will, that the 
** .^neld^* should be burnt, as an untiuished poem; but 
Augustus forbade it, and had it delivered to Varlus and 
Tucca, with the strictest charge to ii:ake no additions, but 
only to publish it correctly. He died with such steadiuess 
and tranquiLHtj} as to be able to dictate his own epitaph 
tn the following words: 

Mantua me genuit, Calabrl rapucre^ tenet nuac 
Parthvnope : cecini f^cua, Jluraj Bucest" 


D D 2 
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His were carrietl to N^aples, accordifig to h'ls conw^st 

r< qiiust; and a moimment uas erected at a small distance 
from the city. He was of a swarthy comidesion, tail, of 
a sickly constitution, afEictcd with fi^equent head-acbes and 
Bpitting of blood, very temperate, soberj and chaste, what¬ 
ever may have been '^surmised to tlie contrary. That he 
wrote in liis youth sorne indecent verses is not to he 
doubted, since the younger Pliny, who haJ done the same, 
jusufies himself by his example; and, in his ‘‘Bucolics^*’ 
he relates very criminal passions; but it does not thence 
follow that he was tainted with them. On the contrary, it 
is delivered down to us as a cerniin truth, that the inhabi¬ 
tants of Naples gave him the name of Panhenias, on 
count of the purity of his words and manners. He was so 
very bashful, that he frequently run info the shops, to pre¬ 
vent being gazed at in the streets; yet so honoured by the 
Roman people, that once, coming into the theatre, the 
whole audience rose, out of respect to him. He was of a 
liioughtful and melancholy U'mjter, spoke little, loved re¬ 
tirement and contemplaiiou. His fortune was not only 
easy, butafBuent; he had a delightful villa in Sicily, and 
a fine house and well furnished library near Meccenas’s 
gardens on the Esquiliiie-hill at Rome. He revised his 
verses with prodigious severity, and used to compare him¬ 
self to a sbe-hcar, which licks her cubs into shape. He was 
BO benevolent and inoirensive, that most of hla contempu- 
Tary poets, though they envied eneb other, agreed in lov-- 
ing and esteeming him. Among Caligula's follies we may 
undoubtedly reckon his contempt and hatred of Virgil; 
who, he had the confidence to say, had neillier vvit nor 
learning, and whose writings and effigy be endeavoured to 
remove out of all libraries. The emperor Alexander Seve- 
rtts, on the cootraiy, called him the Plato of the poets, 
and placed bis picture wdlh that of Cicero in the temple 
in which he had placed Achilles and other great men. So 
did Silius Jtalicus the poet^ when he kept Virgil^s birth¬ 
day, as Pliny relates, with greater solemnity than his own; 
and so did our sir William Temple, who did “ not wonder 
that the famous Dr. Harvey, when he was rcaditig Virgil, 
should sometimes throw him down upon the table, and say, 
* He had a devil\” With regard to the characteristical 
differeuce between Virgil and Homer, so much disputed, 
h may with truth be affirmed, that the former excel led *al I 
other poets iii judgment, and tbe latter in itirention ; tbq 
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former 19 the greater geotu!!, the latter the tDO«t correct 
writer. ** Metiiiuks the two poets/* says Mr, Pope^ ** 
seoible the heroes they celebrate. Homer, bomidiess and 
irresistible as Achilles, bears all before him, and shiticj 
more and more, as the tumult increases: Virgil, calmly 
daring, like ^neas, appears undbmrbed in the midst of 
the aotion, di^fperses ail about htuj, ajid conqiicra with 
tranquillity. CJr, wlieii we look on their machines, Hornet 
seems Ukc his own Jupiter in his terrors^ shaking Olympus, 
scattering the lighuittigj!, and tiring the heavens: Virgil^ 
like the same power iti hU henevolenee, counselling with 
the gods, laying plans for empires, and regularly ordering 
hU whole creatjon/* 

The genuine und undisputed works of this poet are, ten 
** Eclogues, or Bucolics,’^ four books of Ge^jrgics/^ ant! 
the “^iieid/* in twelve books. The “ Culex/’ the “Ci- 
ris/’ and some smaller pieces, called Catalecta/^ aresub^ 
jidriod to some ediuoris of his works ; parLicularly to that of 
Masvjcius* with the notes of Servins, at Leewa^en, 1717, 
iu^vols. 4to^ which is, perhaps, the best edition of Vir-^ 
gil, although that of Burman, at Amsterdam, 1746, in 4 
vuls. 4to, bears a higher price. There are, besides these, 
several good ones; as the Elzevir'' in 161)6, l2mo; Ds 
la CerdaY* in 1643, folio; that in Usuin Delphini « 
Ruok), 1675,” 4to; the “ Variorum” edition at Leyden,' 
1080, 3 vols. 8vo; and the e,dition of Heyne, republtsbed 
in Londaii in 1793. The versions of, and eommentaries 
upon, his works are innumerable ; those into our own lau^ 
gnage by Ogilby, Dryden, and Trapp, are well known; 
but Df. VVarton^s edition in Latin and English, referred to 
above, is preferable to any of these, not on account of the 
translation only, but because the Latin text is correctly 
printed with it. The *' Bucolics” and “ Georgies^" have 
also been published by Dr. John Martyn, F, 8, professor 
of botany in Cambridge, with an English version in prose, 
and with useful and curious notes,' 

VITALIANO. SeeDONATI^ 

VITA LIS (OnpEitlCus], an ancient English hiatorian, 
was born in 1075, and was the soti' of Odelinus, .chief 
counsellor of lioger^de Montgomery, earl of Shrewsbury. 
He was first educated at Shrewsbury, and at the age of ten 

ViU » Dan«L^W*rtoD*c Lije, pr«£xed to bii Vlr|;i1| 1753, 4 voLi. Svo.*^ 
PglfDjirtiit Dktufoe Hi. tifm Ate. 
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was sent over to Normandy to the monastery of St £rco1e*a 
and in his eleventh year became a member of the order of 
that society. In his thirty-third year he was admitted into 
the priesthood. His history is entitled ** Historiss eccie-^ 
siasticte libri XUI in tres partes dtvist, quarum postremea 
duce res per Nonnaniios in t'rancia, Anglia^ Slcitia, Apulia^ 
Calabria, Palestina, pie stretieque gestas, ab adventit 
Kollonb usque ad annum Christi tLZ4 comptectunttir,” 
Nicofson, in his Histoncal Library, gives but an indif¬ 
ferent opinion of the merits of this historian ; but baron 
Maseres, who has lately repubtiGhed a part of Vitalla, along 
with other historical cotiectiotiR of ancient timeS) 4to, from 
Duchesne's **Scriptores Normaiini," estimates him more 
highly, and recommends the publication of the whole. 
There is no other book, be thinks, that gives so full and 
authentic an account of the transactions of the reign of 
'William the Conqueror. Orderic was living in 1143, but 
how much longer is uncertain. * 

VITELLIO, or VlTtiLl.o, a Polish mathematician of the 
13th century, flourished about 1254. We have of his a 
large ** Treatise on Optics," the best edition of which is 
that of 1572, foL Vitello was the 6rst optical writer of 
any consequence among the modern Europeans. He cuU 
lected all that was given by Euclid, Archimedes, Ftolomy, 
and Alhazen; though his work U but of little use now. * 
VlTAlNGA (CAMPfiGius), an eminent and learned pro- 
testant divine, was born May 16, 165D, at Leuwarden, in 
FriestaniL He took a doctor's degree in divinity at Ley¬ 
den, July 9, 1679, and was successively professor of ori¬ 
ental languages, divinity, and sacred history 'at Franeker, 
In which city he married, 1661, and died March 3, 1722, 
of an apopleay. His works are, 1. an excellent ** Com¬ 
mentary on Isaiah/^ 2 voU. foL in Latin. 2. Apocalyp- 
seos anachrisia,” 1719, 4io, 3* “ Typua Tbeologiee Prac- 
ticiE,’’ Svo. 4* Hypotyposis Historise et Chronologise 
sacr®,'* 8vo. 5. “ Synagoga vetus,” 4to* 6, ** Archisy- 
iiagogus, 4to. 7. ** De Becemviris otio$is Synagogue," 4to. 
8. ** Observationea sacr^,^- 1711, 4to, &c. Campegius Vi- 
tnnga, one of his sons, born March 23, l€93, was alsopro* 
fesBor of divinity at Franeker, and died nine months after 
his father, January 11, 1723, aged thirty*one, leaving an 

< Mu«n'i " Hiilorik AufticauB/* 1807, 4t4p—Ba fpl. ||, 

—Nicol* 04 ^« H'nt. Libr»rj* 

* Uuttau'ft OktioMrr.—MnntQcIfl. 
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" Abridgment of natural Tbeology/’ 1720, 4to, and *^Sa^ 
cred Dissertations,'* which do him honour’ 

VITRUVIUS (Marcus Vitruvius Pollio), was a cele-- 
brated Roman architect, of whom however nothing ih known 
but what is to be collected from his ten boots ** De ArohU 
tecttira,'* still extant. In the preface to the atKth book he 
informs us that he was care folly edui:ated by his parents, 
and instructed In the whole circle uf arcs and sciences; a 
circumstance which he speaks of with much gratitude, lay** 
ing it down ascertain} that no luait can be a coiuplete ar¬ 
chitect} without some knowledge and skill in everyone of 
them. And in the preface to the first book he informs ua 
that he was known to Julius C^sar; that he was afterwards 
recooimended by Octavia to her brother Augustus Ciesar; 
and that he was so favoured and provided for by this em¬ 
peror, as to be out of all fear of poverty as long as bt 
might live* 

It U supposed that Vitruvius was born either at Rome or 
Verona; but it is not known which* Uh books of archi¬ 
tecture are addressed to Augustus Caesar, and not only 
shew consummate skill in that particular science, but also 
very uncommon genius and natural abilities. Cardan, in 
his I6th book “ De Subtilitate/* ranks Vitruvius a$ one of 
the twelve persons, whom he supposes to hare excelled all 
men in the force of genius and invention; and would not 
have scrupled to have given him the first place, if it could 
be imagined that he had delivered nothing but his own dis¬ 
coveries. These twelve persons were, Euclid, Archimedes, 
Apollonius Peigeeus, Aristotle, Archytas of I'arentom, Vi¬ 
truvius, Acnindus, Mahomet Ibn Moses the inventor or 
improver of Algebra, Duns Scotus, John Subset surnamed 
the Calculator, Galen, and Heber of Spain. 

The Architecture of VltruviuB has been often printed : 
6rst at Rnme, about t4Sfi. There is a very excellent edi¬ 
tion of Amsierdam in 1649, and of late there have been 
two very hne ouel,* that by Augustus Rode, Berlin, 1800, 
4to, and that by Schneider, at Leipsic, lfi08, 4 vols. 8vo. 
The hnest manuscript of Vitruvius is in the library at 
Franker. Perrault also, the celebrated French architect, 
gave an excellent French translation of the same, ami 
added notes and figures: the first edition of which was 
published at Paris in 1673, and the second, much improved, 
ill 16^4. There are also various Italian translations. Mr. 

* Kiceronj TOt XXX. and fol. XXXV.-^Saxii O^tnoaU. 
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William 'Newtoti, an ingcnioiH architect, snd late surveyor 
to the works at Greenwich hospitalp published in 1780— 
17£»I, 2 vols. iol* cuiloiK'^ romnientaries ou Vitruvius, illus¬ 
trated with figures i to wtiicU, h added a descriptioni with 
figures, of lUg miUtur}^ machuies used by ibo ancients.' 

VIVb!S (Joan Lewis), one of the revivers of literature, 
was burn at Valenuu, in ii^pnin, in He learned gram¬ 

mar and classical learning in bis own country, and went to 
Paris to study logic and scholssilc philosophy, the subtleties 
and futility of which he had soon the gootl sense to dis* 
cover, and when be removed from Paris to Louvain, he 
there published a book against them, entitled Contra 
Pseodo-Dialectjcos.*’ At Louvain he undertook the oflice 
of a preceptor, and exerted bimMcIf with great ability and 
success in correcting barbai'Uin, chastising the carruptars 
of learning, and reviving a taste for true science and ele¬ 
gant ietter^}. This so rai^icd his reputation that he was 
chosen to be preceptor to William de Croy, afterwards 
archbishop of Toledo, and cardinal, who died in 132 L In 
July 1517 he was made, though then at Louvain, one of 
the brat fellows of Corpus Christi college, in Oxford, by 
the founder i his fame being spread over England, as well 
on account of his great parts and learning as for the pecu¬ 
liar respect and favour with which queen ^Catherine of 
Spain honoured liitu. In 1522 he dedicated bis ** Com¬ 
mentary upon St* Augustin de Civitate Dei’’ to Henry VITI j 
which, says Wood, was so acceptable to that, prince, that 
cardinal Wolsey, by bis order, invited him over to Eng¬ 
land I but this must be a mistake, for in a let^r of tbe car¬ 
dinal’s to the university in 1519, mention is made of his 
being then reader of rhetoric, and that by the cardinal’s 
appointment He was also employed to teach the princess 
Mary polite literature and the Latin tongue: it was for 
her use that be wrote De Ratlone studii puerilis,” which 
he addressed to bis patroness queen Catharine, in 1523; 
as he did the same year ** Da institutioAe fccmlme Chris- 
tianae,’* written by her command. During his stay in 
England he resided a good deal at Oxford, where he was 
admitted doctor of law, and read lectures in that and the 
belles lettres. King Henry conceived such an esteem for 
him, that he aecompanied his queen to Oxford, in order 
to be present at the lectures which be read to the princesa 

^ ton's Db^.-»Si3{Jj Opoma^t. 
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Mary, who resided there : yet, when Vivca afierwardi 
presumed to apenk and write against the divorce of Ca* 
therine, Henry considered his conduct criinina], and 
confined him six months in prison. Having obtained hia 
liberty, he returned to the Netherlanda, and resided at 
Bruges, where he married, and taught the belles lettres as 
tong Bs he lived. He died in t'557, or, according to Thu- 
anus, 154-1. 

Vivefl was one of the most learned men of hta age; and 
with Budimia und Erasmus, formed a truunvirate wliw-b did 
honour to the republic of letters. Their admircrn have as* 
cribed to each those peculiar quaUtieH in which they sup* 
posed him to exceed the other; as, wit to Budseus, elo¬ 
quence to Erasmus, judgment to Vives, anti learning to 
tbemalf Unpin's opinion is somewhat difierent i Erasmus, 
he saysj was doubtless a man of finer wit, more extensive 
learning, and of a more solid judgment than Vives ; Budeeus 
h^d more skill in the languages and in prolane learning 
th^n either of them ; and Vives excelled in grainmar, in 
rhetoric, and in logic. But alihongli Dnpin may seent to 
degrade Vives, in comparison with Erasmus and Eudfcus, 
yet he has not been backward in doing justice to bis merit. 

Vives,’* says he, was not only excellent in polite letters, 
a judicious critic, and an eminent philosopher; but he ap- 
plied himself also to divbuty, and was successful in it. If 
the critics admire his books ‘ de caustscorniptarum artium,* 
and * de iradendis disciplinls,’ on account of the profane 
learning that appears in them, and tlte solidity of bis judg¬ 
ment In thos^ matters ; the divines ought no less to esteem 
his books ‘ de Veritate Fldei Christlatuc,* and his commen¬ 
tary upon St. Augustin * de Civitate Dei,’ in which he 
shews, that he understood bis religion thoroughly.** 

His writings were printecl at Basil, 1555, in 2 vols. folio; 
bis commentary upon St. Austin rs not included, hut haa 
been published sepuratelyr It discovers an extensive ac¬ 
quaintance with ancient philosophy. Among his works are 
**DePrima Fhiiosophla/* ^''De Explanatione Esi^entiarutn,” 
** De Censura Veri,** '* De Inltits, Scctls, et Laudibiis Phi¬ 
losophies/* and ** De corruptis Artibus et Iradeudis Disci* 
plinifl.*’ These writings, says Brucker, of which the two 
last are the most valuable, discover great strength of judg¬ 
ment, an extensive knowledge of philosophy, much en¬ 
largement of conception, uncommon sagacity iTii detecting 
the errors of ancient and modern philosophers, particu- 
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Wly of Anatotle and bis follomrs^ and, in fine, a. mind 
capable of attempting things beyond the standard of the 
age in wliicli lie lived. To all tins he added great perspi¬ 
cuity and elegance of style, not unworthy of the fnend of 
Erasmus. Alorhoff calts the writings of Vtvei, golden re¬ 
mains, which are worthy to he carefully perused by aU 
learned men.* 

VIVIAN I (ViNCENTio)j a celebrated Italian mathetna* 
tician, was born at Florence In 1621, or, according to 
some, iu 1622. He was a disciple of the ilUistrmus Gali¬ 
leo, and lived with him from the seventeenth to the twen¬ 
tieth 3 'ear of hb age. After the death of his great master^ 
lie passed two or three years more in prosecuting geome¬ 
trical studies without interruption, and in this time it was 
that he formed the design of his Kestoration of Ariateus* 
This ancient geometrician, who was contemporary with 
Euclid, had composed five books of problems ** De Locit 
Solidis,'* the hare propositions of which were collected by 
Pappus, but the books are entirely lost; which Viviatii un¬ 
dertook to restore by tiie force of liia genius. He discon¬ 
tinued his labuuT, however, in order to apply himself to 
another of thtr same kind, which was, to restore the fifth 
book of Apollonius's Conic Sections. While he was en¬ 
gaged in till!;, the famous Borelli fannd, in the library of 
the grand duke of Tuscany, an Arabic manuscript, with a 
Latin ir.scnpElori, which imported, that it contained the 
eight hooka of Apollonius’s Conic Sections; of which the 
eighth however v^as not found to be theve. He carried this 
manuscript to Rome, in order to translate it, with the as¬ 
sistance of a professor of the Oriental languages. Viviani, 
very utEwilling to lose the fruits of his labours, procured a 
certificate that he did not understand the Arabic language, 
and knew nothing of tliat manuscript: he was so jealous on 
this beadj that he would not even suffer Borelli to send 
him an account of any thing relating to it. At length be 
finished his book, and published it 1659, in folio, with 
this title, ** De AlaKimls tl Minitnia Geotnetnea Divlnatio 
in quiuLum Couicorum Apollonii Pergiei/’ It was found 
that he had more than divined; as he seemed superior to 
Apollouius himself* After this he wa* obliged to interrupt 
bis studies for the service of bis prince, in an affair of great 


^ Anivnia Bihl. HiBp.—Papin.—Att. Or. v«1. L u/tfV AJit.—Brucker.—BiiU 
Acidcmk dca ScicDcei*—Suii Onoamst. ' ' " 
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wbicb to prevent the inuiiclatiorLs of the 
Tiber^ in which Caaaini and he were employed for some time, 
though nothing was entirely emecutedl. 

Jn 1664, he had the honour of a pension from 
a prince to whom be was nut aubject, nor coutcl be usefuL 
In cooseqnence, ho resolved to finish his Divitiauati npnn 
ArieteuB, with a view to dedicate it to that prince ^ but he 
was interrupted in this task again by public works, and ^cune 
negotiations which his master entrusted to him. In 1666, 
be was honoured by the grand duke with the title of his 
first mathematician. He resolved three problemwliich 
^had been proposed to all the mathenjaticiana of Europe, 
and dedicated the work to itie metnory of Mr Chapeluin, 
under the title of Etiodatio Pniblematum/^ Ac. He 
proposed the problem of the quad fable arc, of which Leib- 
nita and 1*Hospital gave solutions by the Calculii'i Dif¬ 
ferential U. In 1669, he was choseti to fill, in the Eoyal 
Academy of Sciences, a place among the eight foreign as¬ 
sociates. new favour reanimated his zeal ; and lie 

published three books of his Divination upon Aristeus^ at 
Fiorence in 1701, which he dedicated toihe king of France. 
It is a thtu folio, entitled ** De LocU Solid is seennda Dlvi- 
natio Geonnetrica,” &c- This was a second edition en¬ 
larged; the first having been printed at Florence in 1673, 
Yiviani laid out the fortune which he hud raised hv the 
bounties of his prince, in building a magnificent house at 
Florence; tn which be placed a bust of Galileo, with 
several inscriptiona in honour of that great man ; and died 
in 1703, at eighty-oue years of age. 

Viviani had, says Foutenelle, that innocence and slmplU 
city of manners which persons coiiimonly pre^erte, who 
have less comnaerce with men than with books; without 
that roughness and a certain savage fierceness which thoye 
often acquire who have only to deal with books, not with 
men. He was affable, modest, a fast and faithful friend, 
and, what includes many virtues lo one, be was grateful in 
the highest degree for favours.' 

VOiCTlUS (GiSBBftT), an eminent Dutch divine, arid 
the founder of a sect, if it may be so called, who were iit 
opposition to the Cartesian.philosophy, was bom at Heu^- 
den, March 3, 1539, of an ancient and conaidernble fanniy. 
His education commenced in the schools of his native place, 

> pAbtytn Vila# Italoriim.—Chayffl|>'ie.—Dirtion^ry, 
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greatly proniot^d by a memory of more than com¬ 
mon retention^ which he displayed to the astonishment of 
his teachers and friends^ while be was learning Greek and 
Latin, rhetoric, arithmetic, and logic. It is said that he 
could repeat without book three entire comedies of Terence, 
as many of Phmtud, the first book of Ovid’s Meiamor-^ 
ph osesj the first book of Horace’s Odes, &ic* and many 
other eiciensive parts of the aothorii be read. After finish* 
ing his classical course, he was sent in 1604 to Leyden, 
where he passed seven years, increasing his knowledge of 
the Greek language, but particularly eniplo 3 'ed on the 
study of the belles lettres, philosophy, and theology* In^ 
general science ho had made such progress, as to be able 
to give lectures on logic, during bis divinity course, anci 
had among other pupils the celebrated Burgersdicius, af¬ 
terwards professor of philosopiiy at Leyden. Voetius was 
also solicited to take t)ie degree of doctor, but some parti* 
cuJar reasovis prevented him at this time. Having com¬ 
pleted bis academical studies in 1611, be returned to Heus- 
den, and became a caiulidare for the ministry. He had 
also a design to have visited Germany, France, and Eng¬ 
land, but was lung coulined by nu illness ; and on bis re¬ 
covery was appointed to ofiiciaie in the church of Vlymen, 
a village between Heusden and Bpis-le^Duc. He preached 
also occasionaily at Engelen, about a league from Vlymen, 
and in both places with great ability and reputation, for 
about six years. In L 61 T he accepted a call to lleusden, 
where he settled f<»r seventeen years, although repeatedly 
invited to superior situations in Rotterdam and other parts 
of the United Provinces. In 161^, he assisted for six 
months at the synod of Dort, and during this time, along with 
three of his brethren, preached at Gouda against the Ar- 
ininians or Remonstrants, to whom he was always a de¬ 
cided enemy, and was as zealous a friend to the doctrines 
of Calvin* While at Bcusdeu, he preached occasionally 
at other places, and in 16^9 to the army which besieged 
Bo is-le-duc, and after the capture of that city he officiated 
there for abent nine months along with three other mimsters. 
During his residence here, he and his brethren pu^fi^hud 
a sort of manifesto, inviting all .the inbabitauls, and paru- 
, cularJy the clergy, to a conference, either public or {srlvate, 
on the points in disppte between the reformed and the Ro¬ 
mish church. Jansenius ansxvered this manifesto in a work 
entitled Aleisipbannacuni civlhus Sylvcc-ddcensibus pro- 
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plnatiim Eidrersua ministrariun »uoriiin raaciitiiTn/* Brussels^ 
1630. Ttiis produced a controversy^ of which we bitve 
already given an account* (See Janskn, p, 470—471)* 

In 1634j Voetiua wa3 invited lo Utreciit, where an liiten- 
tion was to found a vchooi for divinity and the orientLil iati^ 
guages, and he was at the same time appointed one of the 
ministers of the city* Two years afterwurdsf wtien this 
school was made an university^ Vnetiu.s thought'' proper 
now to take the degree of doctor of divluity, and for that 
purpose went to Groningen, where Guniarus, his old mas¬ 
ter, was professor In 1637, during the vacauoii he paid s 
visit to England, became acquainted with miny of the Ute.> 
rati, and inspected the public libraries. During tlnete 
years, after bis return, he esteemed the ofEce of divinity 
professor at Utrecht, giving eight public lectures a week, 
besides private ones, and taught also Hebrew, Syriac^ and 
Arabic* He was always indefatigable tn hU studies and 
duties^ and when a preacher, long before he cauie to 
Utrecht, he used to preach eight times in a week* 

It was in 163£1 that ht^ began to attack Des Cartes, and 
although upon this account Moshelm chooses to accuse 
him of want of a philosophical spirit, it may be seen from 
our account of Ues Cartes, that men of acknowled^d phi* 
Josopbkal spirit had much reason to suspect that if impiety 
was not expvCKsed, it might be inferred from some of tlie 
principles of Das Cartes* All that can be said against 
Voetius, if according to the dogmas of modern liberality 
lie must be blamed, is, that he evinced a degree of zeal 
and warmth which was proportioned to the serious cons^ 
quences he expected from the spread of Carteslanisin* 
^Several works were published on both sides, the titles of 
which may be found in any of our authorities* Des Cartes 
defended his principles, and the dUciples and followers of 
Voetius being obliged assist their the coutro- 

ver^y became exlenaivc* Mosheiin allows that Voctius was 
not only seconded by those Belgic divines who ivero fbe 
nio^t eminent at this time for tlieir learning, and the sound¬ 
ness uf their theology, such as Hi vet, Des Mareu, and 
Maeatrlelit, but was also followed and applauded by thi; 
greatest part of the Dutcli clergy. The contiuversy wAi 
also augmented by the proceedings of certain doctori^ who 
applied the principles and tenets of Des Canes to the lU 
lustration of rheological truth* The followL’i:! of Voetius 
were called Voetiaus, aud the division between ihe 111 and 
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(Ike CurtesUrts lun^ sub^sted in HoUand, and was the 
caiisi* of invirn (jetty animosity, and controversy» 

N«i witV.s-ndjilji lUe controversies and writings wUich 
dccupic i< coJHiderablt^ part of the life of YoetiuB^ and 
Ills aea >. i;- and pastoral duties, he lived to a very ad« 
vant-i ■■ i; ■ dxijig Nov, 1, 1676, ill bU eighiy-eightb j^ear- 
Tb^' p.j' ^1 ^^iiiabie ul the works be left, not of the contra- 
verM^' kojdt is liis Selectaj Dispotaliones Theologicjc/* 
or Theses, I n4ii, &c, 5 vols, 4to, Voetius had two sons, 
Daniel and i^aul, who also left several works; the former 
died in 1660, tho latter in 1667, John Voet, son of Paul, 
was doctor and profejt^or of law at Herborn, and died 1714, 
leaving a Commentary on the Paiidects,^^ Hagrc, 1734, 

2 vols* fol, which is valued, and some other works on law. * 
VOISIN (Joseph de}, an ingenious doctor, and one of 
the inoiit learned men of the seventeenth century, in He-^ 
brew and the Oriental languages, was a native of Bonr- 
deaux, descended from a respectable family cf diiiunctioti 
in the law. He at hr^t held the office of counsellor to tbe 
parliament in his native city ; but having afterwards chosen 
the ecclesiastical profession, was raised to tbe priesthood, 
and became preacher and almoner to Armand de Bourbon, 
prince of Conti, M, de Voisiii was extremely well skilled 
in rabbinical learning, and the ecclesiastical authors. He 
died I6SS, His principal works are, a “ System of Jewish 
Tlieology/* 16'47, 4io, in Latin ; a treatise *■* On the Di¬ 
vine Law," 8vo; another*^ On the Jubilee of the Jews," 
Svo, both in Latin; learned notes on Haytnond Martin's 
" Pugin Fidei” 1651 ; “ Defense du Trait^ de M, le Prince 
de Conti contre la Com^die et les Spectacles," 1672,4to ; 
« French “ Translation of the Roman Missal, 4 vols, 12 aio, 
which made much noise, and was suppressed^ yet it has 
nerertheleasbeen printed and sold since, fitc* His enemies 
accused bim of intending to have mass said in French, hut 
L'Avocat maintains that he never had such an idea,* 
VOITURE (Vincent), once celebrated as an elegant 
French writer, was the son of a wine-merchant, and born 
at Amiens in 159&* His talents and taste for the Belles. 
Lettres gave him considerable celebrity, and easily intro¬ 
duced him to the polite world. He was the hrst in France 
distinguished for what is called a ; and, though 

^ IluriDSD TnJecL Erikdlt.—^bHfcpiv.-^MailidiQ«^foppcn, DibU B«lf. 
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tbb is all tbe meril of bis writio^Ts tbl» merit wa$ then 
gre^tj because it was oncommotjis reputation opened 
his way to court, aud procured him pensions and honour^ 
able eruployments. He was sent to Spain about some 
afFairsj whence out of curiosity lie passed over to Africa, 
He was mightily caressed at Madrid, where lie compostfci 
verses ill such pure and natural Spanish, that every body 
ascribed them to Lopez de Vega, It appears by his 
** Letters/^ that he was in England in IGSS, He made 
two journeys to Home, where in l6!iS he was admitted a 
member of the academy of Humorist!; as he had been of 
the French academy in 1634, He xvas the [lersoii em¬ 
ployed to carry the news of the birth of Lewis XiV* to 
Florence; and had a place in the household of that mo- 
uarch. He had several considerable jiensions from the 
court; but the love of play and women kept him from 
being rich. He died in 164&, He wrote verses in French, 
Spanish, and Italian; and there are some very fine lines 
written by him, but they are but few. His lettcis make 
the bulk of bis works; and have been often printed in 2 
vols. l2mo. They are elegant, polite, and easy i but, like 
the genius of the writer, without nerves or strength* Bol^ 
lean praises Vulture excessively; and doubtless, considered 
as a polisher and refiner in a barbarous age, he was a writer 
to be valued; yet his letters would not now be thought mo¬ 
dels, and are indeed seldom read* Voimr^, says Voltaire, 
gave some idea ** of the supcrQcial graves of that episto¬ 
lary style, which Is by no means the best, because it aims 
at nothing higher than pleasantry and amusemeut* His 
txvo volumes of letters are the mere pastime of a wanton 
imagination, in which we meet not with one that is instruc¬ 
tive, not one that Haws from the heart, that paints the 
manners of the times, or the characters of men : ihey are 
rather an abuse than an exercise of wlL^* With all tbU 
insignificance, Voitura^s letters cost him much labour: a 
single one took nearly a fortnight, a proof that his wit 
came slower in writing than in conversation, otherwise he 
would never have been the delight of every company. 
Pope appears to have had a good opinion of these leiters, 
as be thought tiiem a suitable present for Miss Blount, and 
never seems lo have suspected that this was not paying that 
lady’s delicacy any great compliment** 

* Hilt,—'Fitrfikiilt Hooiiuet lll^Lrch 
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’ VOLKOF (Feodoh)^ the Garrick of Russia, whose ta^- 
lefita for the staie were aa great as those of Sumoirokof for 
dramatic compo^trioo, was a tradesman's son at Yaroslaf. 
This surprising genius, who was born in 1T29, havinjr dis^ 
covered very early proofs of abilities, was sent for 

liU education lo Moscow, where he learnt the GcruiaO 
tonf;ue, music, and drawing. Hit father'dying, and his 
mother marrying a second husiband, who had established a 
tnanni'acture of saltpetre and sulphur, he applied himsetf 
iQ'that trade ; and, going up'in the hnsiiiieas of his father^ 
in-law to Petersburf^h about J7-IK his natural inclination 
for the stage led him to frequent iho German pfays, and 
to form an intimate acquatmance with some of the actors. 
Upon bis return to Yaroslaf, he constructed a stage in a 
large apartment at his father^!n*law's house; painted the 
sc'enea himstlf; and, with the assistance of bU four bro- 
tlieta, acted several times before a large assembly* Their 
first performances were the scripiurril histories composed by 
the archbUhop of Rostof; these were succeeded bj the 
tragedies of Lomonozof and fSumornkof; and sometimes 
sattricai farces of tbeir own composition against the inhabi* 
tants of Yaroslaf* As the spectators were admitted gratis 
at every representation, his father-in-law objected to the 
e^pence* Accordingly Volkof constructed in 1750, after 
bis own plan, a large theatre, partly by GubscriptLoii, and 
partly at bis own risk: having supplied it with scenes 
which he painted himself, and dresses which he assisted in 
making, and having procured an additional number of 
enters, whom he regularly instructed, he and bis troop 
performed with great applause before crowded audiences^ 
who eheerfully paid for their admission* in 1752 the em- 
imss Elizabeth, informed of their success, summoned them 
to Petersburg, where they represented in the theatre of 
the court the tragedies of Suinorokofi In order to form 
the new troop to a greater degree of peilection, the four 
principal actors were placed in the seminary of the cadets, 
where they remained four years. At the conclusion of 
tliat period a regular Russian theatre was established at the 
court, three actresses were admitted, Sumorckof was ap¬ 
pointed director, and 1000^* was allowed for the actors, 
Beside this salary, they were permitted to perform once a 
week to the public, and the admission^money was distrU 
buted among them without deduetton, as the lights, music^ 
and dresses, wer^ provided at the e^pence of the empress. 
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The chief perforinances ivere the tragedies and comediea 
of SuEiiorokof^ and traiialadons from Moliere aiid other 
French wricen. 7'he company continued to lloumh under 
the patronage of Catharine 11-^ and the aalaries of the 
actors were gradually increased to 3200/* per annum, Vol- 
kof and his brother were enndbledt and received from their 
imperial mistress estates in land: be performed, for the 
last timet Moscow, in the tragedy of Zemira, a abort 
time before his death, which happened in 1763, in the 
thirty-5fth year of his age. He equally excelled in tra¬ 
gedy and comedy; and hia principal merit consisted in 
characteti of madness. He was tolerably versed in music, 
and was no indifTcrent poetJ 

VOLTAIRE (MAai£*FftANcis Arouetbe), the greatest 
literary character which France produced in the last cen* 
tury, was born at Paris, February 20, 1694, His father, 
Francis Arouet, was ** ancien uotalre du Ch^tetet,** and 
treasurer of the chamber of accounts; his mother, Mary- 
Margaret Daumart Ac the birth of this extraordinary 
man, who lived to the age of eighty-five years and some 
months, there was little probability of his being reared, 
and for a considerable time he continued remarkably feeble. 
Iti hts earliest years he displayed a ready wit and a sprightly 
imagination : and, as he said of himself, made verses be¬ 
fore he was out of his cradle. He was educated under Fa¬ 
ther Por^, in the college of Louis the Great; and such 
was his proficiency, that many of his essays are now exist¬ 
ing, which, though written when he was between twelve and 
fourteen, shew no marks of infanc 3 % The famous Ninon ^ 
de TEoclos, to whom this ingenious boy was introduced* 
left him a legacy of 2000 llvres to buy him a librnry* ' Hav¬ 
ing been sent to the equity-schools on his quilting college^ 
he was so disgusted with the dryness of the law, that he de¬ 
voted himself eiuirely to the Muses, lie was admitted into 
the company of the abb^ Chaulieu, the marquis de la Fare, 
the duke de Sully, the grand prior of Venddme, marshal 
Vlllars, and the chevalier du Bouillon; and caught from 
them that easy taste and delicate humour which distinguish¬ 
ed the court of Louis XIV. Voltaire had early imbibed A 
turn for satire; and, for some philippics against the govern¬ 
ment, was imprisoned almost a year in the BasUle. He 
bad before this period produced the tragedy of “ Oedipus,'^ 

^ TTiivv^j in Riisait;^ &c, vial. 1(, 
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ivLich was represGTited iu 1713 with great success; and the 
duke of Orleans, happcrvlng to see it performed, so 
delighted, that he obtained his release from prison. The 
poet waiting on the dtike to return tfianka: ** Be wise,** 
said the duke, “and 1 wdl take care of you,’* “ I am infi- 
ititety ohliged/* replied the young man ; but 1 intreat 
your royal highne^ts not to trouble yourself atiy farther 
about my lodging or board,” HU father, whose ardent 
wUh it was that the son should have been an advocate, was 
present at one of the representations of the new tragedy : 
he was aifected, even to tears, embraced Wh son amidst the 
felicitatiotis of the htdicsof the courtf and never more, from 
that time, expressed n wj^U that he should become a 
lawyer. About 1720 , be went to BrusiieJii with Madam de 
Rupeimonilc* The celebrated Honsscau being then in 
that city, the two poets met, and soon ciinreived an un¬ 
conquerable aversion for each other. Voltaire said one 
day to kioiisseau, who was shewing him “ An Ode to 
terity,” “ThU is a letter which will never reach the place 
of its ad<lress/' Another time, Voltaire* hniving read a sal¬ 
tire which Rousseau tJiuiight very indifferent, was advUed 
to suppress it, lest it should be imagined that he “ had 
lost his ahiljiies, unJ preserved only his virulence.’* Such 
mittitnl reproaches soon inflaincd two liearLs already suili- 
cieutly eBtrangecl. Voltaire, on his return to Paris, pro¬ 
duced, in 1722, his tragedy of “ Mariamne,” without suc¬ 
cess. ' His “ Artemirii" haci experienced the same fate 
ill 17:^0, though it had el^armed the discerning by the ex¬ 
cellence of the poetry* These mortifieutinns, joined to 
those t^hich were occasioned by hU principles of imfiru- 
dence, his scntiineuts on religion, and iha warmth of his 
temper, induced him to visit England, where he printed 
his “ Henriade,” King George L and pariitnlarly the 
princess of Wales (afterwards queen Caroline) distinguished 
him by their protection, and obtained for hitn a great num¬ 
ber of subscriptions* This laid the foundation of a fortune, 
which w^s afterwards aon&idcr»bly increased by the sale of 
hiB writings, by the munificence of princes, by commerce, 
by a habit of regularity, and by oeconomy bordering on 
avarice, which he did not ahake off till near the end of his 
life* On his return to France, in 172H, he placed the 
money he carried with him from England into a lottery e^ta- 
bhslied by M. Desforts, comptroller-general of tiie finance s; 
he engaged deeply, and was suuccsikful. Tiie ^pectilaiious 
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of dnancci hovrcrerj did not check hta attachment to the 
Uelfea leitrcH^ his darling passion. In 1730, he published 
Brutus/’ the most nerrouiof all his tragedies, which was 
more applauded by the judges of good writing than by the 
spectators, Th« first whs of the time, Fontenelle, La 
Motte, and others, advised hitn to give up the drama, as 
not being his proper forve. He answered them by publish¬ 
ing ** Zara,'* the most affecting, perhaps, of all his trage¬ 
dies. His Lettres Phdosophiejne^/' abounding in bold 
expressions and indecent witticisms against religion, havi^ 
ing been burnt by a decree of the parliament of Paris, and 
a warrant being issued for apprehending the author in 1733, 
Voltaire very prudently withdrew; and was sheitered by the 
marchioness du Chatclct, in her castle of Cirey, on the 
borders of Champagne and Lorraine, who entered with 
him on the study of the ** System" of Leibnitz, and the 
Principia" of Newton, A gallery was built, in wliicli 
Voltaire formed a good collection of natural history, and 
made a great many experimenu on light and electricity. 
He laboured in the meiin time on his “ Elements of the 
Newtonian Philosophy," thel> totally unknown in France, 
mid which the niiTnerous admirers of Des Cartes were very 
little desirous should be known. 1^ the midst of these phi- 
Josopbte pursuits, he produced the tragedy of Alzira." 
He was now in the meridian of his age and genius, as was 
evident from the tragedy of ** Maliomet," first acted iri 
1741 ; but it was represented to the procureur general'’ 
as a performance offensive to reUginn ; and the author, by 
order of canlioal Fleurv, withdrew it from the siajje* “ Me- 
rope/* played two yeafs after, 1743, gave an idea of a spe¬ 
cies of tragedy, of which few modeU have existed. It was 
at the representation of ihis tragedy that the pit and boxes 
were clamorous for a sight of the author ; yet it was se¬ 
verely criticised when it came from the press. He now^be¬ 
came a favourite at court, through the interest of madam 
d’Etoiia, afterwards marchioneas of Pompadour, Being 
employed in preparing the fesiiviiiea that were celebrated 
on the marriage of the dauphin, he attained additional ho-* 
Hours by composing “ The Princess of Navarre." He was 
appointed a gentleman of the bed-chamber in ordinary» 
and historiographer of France. The latter office had, till 
his time, been almost a sinecure; but Voltaire, who had 
written, under the direction of the count d*Arjrensan, the 
History of tho War of IT^i l,” was employed by that mi- 
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nisler in many important negociationa from 1745 to 1747;;; 
the project of invading England in 1746 was attributed lo 
him; and he drew up the king of France’s manireato in favour 
of the pretender. He had frequecitlj attempted to gain ad' 
tnittance into the academy of science!?^ but could not obtain 
hm wish till 1746 when be was the first who broke through 
the absurd custom of filling an inaugural speech with the 
fulsome adulation of Richelieu; an example soon followed 
hy other academicians. From the satires occasioned by 
this innovation he felt so much uneasiness, that he was glad 
to retire witii the marchioness du Chatelet to Luneville^ iit 
the neighbourhood of king Stanislaus. The marchioness 
dying in J74d, Voltaire returned to Paris, where his stay 
was but sliort. Though he had many admirers, he was per-* 
petuaJly complaining of a cabal combined to hfeh from him 
that glory of which he was insatiable. "The jealousy and 
manceuvres of a court,** he would say, ** are the subject of 
conversation; there is more of them among the literati.*' 
His friends and relations endeavoured in vain to relieve 
his anxiety, by lavishing commendations on him, and by 
exaggerating his success. He imagined be ahnuld 6nd in 
a foreign country a greater degree of applause, tranquillity, 
and reward, and augment at the same time both bis fortune 
and reputation, which were already very considerable. 
The king of Prussia, who had repeatedly invited bim to 
bis court, and who would have given any thing to have got 
him away from Silesia, attached bim at last to his person 
by a pension of 23,000 llvres, and the hope of farther fa¬ 
vour f. From the particular respect that was paid to him, 
his time was now spent in the most igrceable manner; bb 

* ** Frt^m. mf vcqntintapce with coachmfia wticii [ haxi an inrlinatina to 

(alWrwarcti Mul. r^r, w«re iriding favoiirii Our fup- 
P'>ii)p 9 <tr}i]r), in 1746, ] obtaWd/' lay* per* w<rrtt tvrr agrteable. If I am nOi 
V^dU^iirep " rciranii wbidh bad ntver d«ceir«4. 1 mink wa bad much wit. 
been gfantad to mf worki or my aer* The king wat witiy,*ud gaTe accailoa 
V'oet. I wan deamed worthy to bv ono of wit to oCien; aad what raitill moee 
of tbe forty uculeta fhiiiidben of the extraordinaryi I never fouml myteLf aa 
■eademy. wav'appointed hiKioriojm- much at my ew»e, I wotlwl two huurf 
pher of and created by Uto a ilay witb bra majesty. corrected bia 

king one of tbe gentleEiien in ordinary workt, and nvver failed bigkly lopraian 
of hie ebaotber. VOLTAInt.** Wbatevee wa, wrirttay of pralva. thwgb 

^ *M let out for PoCedam In June 1 rvjccied ibo dru^t. 1 gave him de* 
17^0. meet ■ ktndor toil# gf all ihat was pece^iary^ m 

reception io th« paltw of Alcina. To tor jo and eriticnai, fgr bit uae ^ he 
6i lodged in the fame apartmeot* that pruAted by my advice* and hlv, geniut 
marahal liaxa bad ocempked. to faure asapited him mare elTectitaJiy than my 
the revel cookv ai my command when kiMin. VotTAiaa.y 

,I Gho»e tu dme alotic, and the rsyat 
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•partmejiU were under those of the king, whom he was 
allowed to visit at stated bouts, to read wifh him the best 
works of either ancient or modern authors, and to asbisc hU 
majestj in the literary productions by which he relieved, 
the cares of eovernmenL But this happiness was soon at 
an end \ and Voltaire saw, to ids mortification, when it was 
too late, that, where a man is sufficiently rich to be master 
of himself, netdier his liberty, his family, iior his country, 
should be sacrificed for a pension. A dispute which our 
poet bad with Maupertuis, the president of the academy 
at Berlin, was followed by disgrace*. It has been said 
that the king of Prussia dismissed him with this reproof: 

I do not drive you away, because 1 called you hither; 1 
do not take away your pension, because 1 have given it to 
you; I only forbid you tny presence/’ Not a word of this 
is true i the fact is, that he sent to the king the key of his 
office as ehaniberlain, and the cross of ebe order of merit, 
with these venea ; 

" Je k» rc^ avec tcndresse j 
Jc voua lea reads avec doideUFj 
Commeun amant ;aloux, dans sa xnauvaise hummir, 

Read le portrait dc sa maitre&sc/' 

But the king returned him the key and the ribbon. Things 
assumed a different aspect when he took shelter with the 
duchess of Saxe Gotlta. Maupertuis, as Voltaire himself 
related, took the advantage of misrepresenting him in his 
absence ; and he was detained by the king’s order, at Franc- 


* Hii: leaving VoIsJnm he ■«cnbei 
thit Incident One Lt a 

phfKkian, an atheint. «nd ttar 
rearlet, told his inajcatjr one dmf iifler 
the Lecture, I hat there were person! 
eiiceediiig je»lciai of my fivour nnd 
fortuoe^ ^ Bfl quiet a wbiLef'uiiil Kre* 
deric^ * we equeeae th^ orungf*! mnd 
throw it away when we Jieve pValLowed 
Ihe joiee** La Metrie did not Forget 
to repeat to me thii fine apophthc^gm^ 
woilhy Oionyeiiit of Syfracufte ! From 
that time J deleroilned to take ail 
jirble cure of the orengt^peei-—I had 
about louiB to place cut at in« 

ter cat, but was deter&iiued M eikOtild 
not be in Ae terriiOrici oF tny Alcina. 
J fqucid an advantageoui opportunity 
of lewdiog them upOA the r^itatei wbioh 
the duke of Wirtemborg poaie^«d in 
France^ The hmj, *bo opened all 
my Jelten, did not doubt cf oiy ioten- 


lion to quit hi* ROrvioe^ The furor of 
rUyming, however, ttill pOflResRing hio), 

• B it did Di nytiiis, 1 wai obliged con^ 
[iniialiy to pore, and again invite hie 

* Htxiory of ItrnqdeDlyriiirs,^ and eLL the 

rest oF tile worke. Mnopcrtuii, who 
knew th« anecdote of the orange-ped, 
■pread n report that I bad Baid * the 
place of kung'r nlhei:Si was Tanant'' (t>y 
the deaih of La Metrie)^ Thia calum¬ 
ny flid qot succeed ; but be eftet'rardt 
adrled^ I bftd elso latd ‘ the 
poetry was bad and Ihii answered hti 
ptiqiose, Kroia this tune rorwrird I 
found the l(inif’'a soppen were no lofl- 
gft to m^-rry i I htJ fewer verges to 
correct, Hid mydisfrrace wa«e<'AipTete« 
I once morei however, auppeU„ at hi* 
dCRire, like DalQOclet; after 
parted^ with a prom [bo to return, hut 
with a deaigii never to tee him 
more. VqL'rajft£.” 
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fort on the Mahie^ till he had given up a volume of Royal 
Verses.'* Having regained hia liberiy, he endeavoured to 
negDciate a return to Paris; but this be was not able to 
accomplish, since one of his poems, the “ Pucelle O'Or¬ 
leans," which was both impious an3 obscene, had begun 
to make a noise. He was resident for about a year ai Cot’- 
war, whence retiring to Geneva, he purchased a beau^ 
tiful villa near ttiai city, where he enjoyed the homages 
of the Genevans, and of occasional travellein; and for a 
short time was charmed with his agreeable retirement, 
which the quarrels that agitated the little republic of Ge-* 
neva coinpelled him soon to qnit« He was accujsed of prU 
Vately fomenting the disputed, of leaning towards the pre¬ 
vailing party, attd laughing at both. Compelled to aban¬ 
don Lea Dclices * (wiiich Wits the name of his country- 
hotise)| he Bxed himself in France, within a league of 
Geneva, in Lc Pays de Gex, an almost i^avage desert, 
which he had the aatisfactloit of feriiliziTig, The villnge of 
Fertiey, wfilcb coniaiucd not above 50 inhabitants, be¬ 
came by his means a colony of 1200 persons, successfully 
employed for themselves and for the state. Numbers of 
artists, particularly watchmakers, established their mauu- 
factures under the auspices of Voltaire, and exported their 
wares to Russia, Spain, Germany, Holland, and Italy. He 
rendered his solitude still more ilhistrinus by inviting 
thither the great niece of the famous Corneille, and by 
preaervjng from ignominy and oppresaion Sirven and the 
fatnily of Calas, whose memory he caused to be restored. 
In thU retirement Voltaire erected a tribunal, at which he 
arraigned almost all the human race. ^ JVJen in power, dread¬ 
ing the force of his pen, endeavoured to secure bU esteem, 
Aretin, in the sixtecDth century, received as many insults 
as rewards. Voltaire, xvitb far more wit and address, ob¬ 
tained implicit homage. This homage, and some generous 
actions, which he himself occasionally took care to pro- 
clatm, either with a view that they should reach posterity, 
or to please the curious, contributed as much to extend his 

♦ "'rhtrfl vrtm iw* eitalfa, about tho territorW ani) in Frinre, 

1 Ittfue front Geneva^ wtiich IjjiI Tiir- t have heurd miicli of libert^t hut 1 da 
merLf ci^oytd «ll tbt prillIfge* ut'ihat not boheVif Ih^ra i» an indiTtdual la 
City i Add 1 had the fonuoe in oh- F-urope who bail « roufKt hii omit free- 
lain a brvrrt from the hiitj;, by vhich dum lilie me, Letthone whu wdl^ Tol- 
tlHHe priTilt^i vrre couiinuf-d ta ttir. low my example j or ratherf ihoir vba 
At lut t 10 maiia^eii my deiiiiiy, that can, VoLTatki." 

1 wav judtpebdrdt in Stall Zvrl&ildji w 
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reputation as the marks of et^teem and bounty he had 
ceived from sovereign pritvees. 'J‘he king of Prussia, viitli 
ivliorn be suji maintiiiiied an uninterrupted correspondence, 
had Jits statue made in porcelain, and seat to hifp, with the 
word iMMOaTALl engraven on its base* The empress of 
Husiija sent bun a ]>resent of some miignificent furs, and a 
box turned by Imr own hand^, and adorned with his por¬ 
trait and ^0 diaitionds, Tiiettc <listinctlons did imt prevent 
Jiis sighii tor Paris* O vet loaded with gl ory and wealth, he 
was not happy, because be never could content Jiimself 
with what be po?<sessed. At length, in the beginning of 
]773, be cieiermined to e^tebungo the irauqulUhy of i'er* 
ney for the incense and bustle of (be capital, where he 
met with the most Haltering reception* ^ £>ut;h honoura 
were decreed him by the academies hs till then had been 
tinknowu; he vtas crowned in a full theatre, and distin- 
guUhod by the public ivitb the strongest enLhiisiasni. But 
the philosopher of fourscore soon foil a viciim to tbit 
indiscreet olficiousness: the fatigue of visits and attend¬ 
ance at theatrical representations, ilie change of regimen 
and mode of Jiving, inflamed hb blood, already too 
tiiucli disordered* On hU arrival, he had a violent hx- 
inorrhage, which greatly impaired him* borne days before 
his last illness, the idea ofapproaching death tormented Jiiin* 
Sitting at table with the marchioness de Vblette, at wlio!>e 
house he liad taken up his aboJe, after a solemn reverie, 
he said, “ You arc like the kings of Egypt, who, when 
they were at meat, had a death^s head bdorc them/* On 
his arrival at Paris, he said, be was come ta seek glory 
and death and to^ an artist, who presented him the 
picture of ills triumph, replied, A tomb vrould be fitter 
for me than a triumph/* At last, not being able to ob¬ 
tain sleep,^ he took a large dose of opium, which de¬ 
prived liiiii of his senses. He died May 30, I77ftj and 
was buried at a Benedictine abbey becweeji No- 

gent and Troyes* Many accounts have been published 
rospeciing liis behaviour when in the nearer view of death. 
Some of these are so coutradlciory, that it is difficult to 
attain the exact truth* Ilia iutidel fricmls, DiJemr, 
D^AIenibert, and others, took every pains to represent tliat 
he died as he had lived, a hardened inhdel, and a bias- 
pUemer; but they have not been credited, and it is more 
generally believed that he was visited on tJiis awful occa¬ 
sion with the remorse of a man, whose whole life had been 
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«: continued attempt to erect vice and imincratity on tbe 
ruins of revealed religion* The maresrhal de Richelieu is 
s&id to have fled from the bed^Kide, declaring it to be a 
sight too terrible to be sustained ; andTronebinf the phy- 
SToiarti assorted that the furies of Orestes could give but a 
faint idea of those of Voltaire* 

While he had the vomiting of blood, he confessed hloi- 
telf, and even made a sort of profeasion of faith ; this was 
supposed to be policy and illusion, and served only to 
shew the suppleness of this singular man ; who was a free¬ 
thinker at London^ a Cartesian at Versailles^ a Christian at 
Nancy', and an inBdel at Berlin* In society, he alter¬ 
nately an Aristippus and a Diogenes. He made pleasure 
^e object of his researches i he enjoyed it, and made it 
the object of his praise; he grew weary of it, and turned 
it into ridicule^ By the natural progress of such ■ charac^ 
ter, he passed from a moralist to a buifoon, from a philo¬ 
sopher to an enthusiast, from mildness to passion, from flat¬ 
tery 10 satire, from the love of money to the love of luxury, 
from the modesty of a wise man to the vanity of an impious 
wit# It has been said, that by hia familiarity with the 
great, he indenmifled btinself for the constraint be was 
Bometiines under among his equals; that he had sensibility 
without affection ; that be was voluptuous without passions, 
open without sincerity, and liberal without generosity* It 
has been said, that, willi persons who were jealous of his 
acquaintance, be began by politeness, went on with cold¬ 
ness, and usually ended by disgust, unless peruiiance they 
were writers who had acquired reputation, or men in 
power, whom be had adroitness enough to atti^cb to his 
Interests* It has been said that he was steadfast to nothing 
by choice, but to every thing by irregiiTar starts of fancy* 
These singular contrasts,*' says M* Pelisson, ** are not 
less evident in his physical than iu hit moral character. It 
has been remarkable, that his physiognomy partook of those 
of an eagle and an ape : ond who can say that this contrast 
was not the principle of his predominant taste for anti¬ 
thesis? What an uncommon and perpetual change from 
greatness to meanness, from glory to contempt [ How fre- 
tjuently has he combined the gravity of Plato with the 
legerdemain of Harlequin T' Hence the name of 
M£GAS, the title of one of bis own crudities, which was 
given him by La Beaumelie, has been confirmed by the 
public voice* This is the portrait of an extraordinary per<- 
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f^Dtge \ atid suab Voltaire^ who, like all other extra¬ 
ordinary men, has occasiooed some strong enthusiasts and 
eccentric crttics, Leader of a new sect, having survived 
many of hta rtval% and eclipsed, towards the end of bis 
career, the poets bts contemporaries; be possessed the most 
tinbounded influence, and has brought about a melanclioly 
revolution In wtt and morals. Though he has often availed 
himBelf of bis atnaaing talents to promote the cau^e gf rea-^ 
son and humanity, to inspire princes with toleration, and 
with a honor fur war; yet he was more delighted, more 
in bii element, and we are sorry to add more successful, 
when he exerted himself in extending the principles ^of 
irreligiun and anarchy. The lively senaibillty which ani¬ 
mates bU writings pervaded Ids whole conduct; and it was 
seldom that be resisted the impresKions of his ready and 
overflowing wit, or the first feelings of his heart- Voltaire 
stands at the head of those writers who in If'rance are called 
Beaux, Esprita; and for hriHi&ncy of imagination, for 
astonishing ease, exquisite taste, versatility of talents, and 
extent of knowledge, he had no superior, scarcely an 
equal among his countrymen* But, if genius be restrijcted 
to invention, Voltaire was dcheient. His most original 
pieces are, his Candide/’ a tissue of ridiculous extrava¬ 
gancies, which may be traced to Swift; and his ififamoua 
poem, the “ Pucelle,’' for which he was indebted to 
Chapelain and Ariosto. HU Henriade" is the finest epic 
poem the French have; but it wants the sublimity of Ho¬ 
meric or Miltonic invention. The subject, ind!*ed, could 
not admit supernatural machinery* It is, as lord Chester¬ 
field said (who dui not mean to depreciate it) ** all'good 
sense from beginning ’to end.” It is an excellent history 
in verse, and ijie versification is as harmonious as Freitoh. 
versification can be, and some of his portraits are admira¬ 
bly touched; but as a whole, as .an epic, it sinks before 
the epics of Greece and Home, of Italy and Ltigland. 

Voltaire was a voluminous writer, and there is iij hia 
works, as perhaps in those of all voluminous writers, a very 
strange mixture of good, bad, and indifferent. Wliether 
many of iheni will long survive his living reputation, may 
be doubted. Of late, we understand, that lew of his se¬ 
parate pieces have been called for, except the Henriade, 
which will always be considered as a national work, and 
his plays. There have been lately some ■ipleitdid editions 
of his whole works, for libraries and mea of fortune'; and 
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tiovv we bear that the French edkora and booksellers End 
their interest in odering the public only his ** C£uvrei 
chuisles." When the misery be so largely contributed to 
bring on hU country shail be more accurately estimated, 
and a reverence for revealed religion h revived, Voltaire 
will pmbably be rein em be red chieBy, as a terrifying ex¬ 
ample of the prostitutioQ of the linest talents to the worst 
of purposes, 

W'e shall conclude with the titles of his principal poeti¬ 
cal performances: 1. The Henriade, in ten cantos/* 
2, A great number of tragedies, of which the hfst was 

Oedipus/' in 1718, the last “Irene,” in 1*378. 3* Se- 

vcral comedies: of whicli the best are, I/Endiscret,” 
** L*Eafiint Prudigue,” and “Naoine/* 4* Several ojieras, 
in winch he did not panictdarly excel. 5* An endless va¬ 
riety of fugitive pieces in verse. His principal prose works 
are, 1. ** Kssai sur I'hlstoire Gdn^ral,” which with “ Les 
Steeles de Louis XIV. et ue Louts XV.” make 10 vob. Bvo. 
’'2. ** f/Histoire de Cliarics XIL” 3. “ L'Histoire de Cscar 
Pierre L” 4. ** Melanges de Lhieraturc,” in many vo¬ 
lumes, 5. “ Dictionnaire Philosophique,” “ Philosophic 
de t'Bistoire,” and several other works of the same im¬ 
pious tendendy. 6. “ Theatre de Pierre et Thomas Cor- 
ueilie, avec des nior 9 eaux int^ressans,” 8 vols. 4to, 7. 

Cummentaire Historique sur les Oeuvres de I’Auteur de 
ia Heuriade, avec les Piece* originales ct lea preuvesa 
moimuicut raised by Voltaire to bis own vaniiy. He had 
indeed before this pldced bimseif at the head of all the 
French writers in his “ Connoissance des beamds et des 
ddfauts de la Po4sie et de I'Eioquence,” I74£J.^ 

VOLTEKRA (Daiviele ui), whose family name was 
Kicciarelii, but who is belter known by the name of his 
birth-place, Votterra, w^here he was born in 1509, was the 
reputed pupil of Peruzzi and Razzi at 8iena, and the as-^ 
fiistant of Perino del Vaga at Rome, He acquired the best 
»part of hU celebrity from a decided adherence to the prin¬ 
ciples, style, and subsequeiil patronage and assistance, of 
Michael Aiigeloj who accelerated his progress, enriched 
him with designs, and made him his substitute in the works 
of the Vatican. For proofs of actual ai^sistance we need 
not recur to hi^ frequent attendance on Daniele whilst he 
painted in the Farnesina, and the ule of the colossal head 
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nvhich he is said to have drawn with a coal on the wall 
fiurirtg his absence^ and which is still left to CKhihit its 
qiicationable hues; the best evidence of that assistance 
was the fresco of the Trinity del Moiiie, now a ruin of tLie 
revolution ; if that wonderful perforniattee, the hrst of the 
three that were considered as the master-pieces of the art 
in Home, evinced,in composition and style the superin¬ 
tendence, advice, and corrections, of Michael Angelo, its 
principal parts could only be considered as the work of his 
own band^ that master-hand alone could embody the weight 
of death in the sinking figure of the Saviour, and point the 
darts of woe that pierced the moiher^s brea^it in the face 
and dereliction of the Madonna, %vithout de^^troying the 
auperbnmau beauty of either. The remainder e<tii]tales, ^ 
but arrives iioi at the same degree of perfection, Ttie 
male assistants have more labour than energy, and, though 
with propriety suburdiuate, proportional scarcely equal to 
the task. In the female group, so beautifully contrasted, 
gesture seems to prevail over sentiment; even the hgure 
of SLiobn, with all its characteristic exceileiK^e, by the 
fear it ex]>res3es, rather interrupts than assists tiie sublime 
pathos and sacred silence of the scene. 

Under this picture, which with the completion of some 
inferior ones in the same chapel bad cost him seven years, 
Daniele placed two basso-relievos, tn express his gratitude 
to Michael Angelo and his contempt of public cavtl. One 
represented Michael Angelo contemplating himself \n a 
mirror, to indicate that Uio picture Has a rcHcctmn of his 
powers ; the other shewed a group of satyrs weighing the 
detached hgures of the picture ui a balance, and cuasiiig 
away an inimical group of other satyrs; with the addition 
of some Greek words, implying that those who had laughed 
at the slowness of his progress, were now' become a laugUhig'* 
stock theuLselves. 

Under the pontificates of Paolo and Pio IV. Datuele was 
employed to cover the nudities of some of tlie blares in* 
the last judgment of Michael Angelo, and, according to a 
tradition'suiBcientiy authentic, with the master^s own con- 
sent. An invidious task, more of necessity than choice, 
and perhaps merely complied with to nave the work from 
a more sacrilegious hand, but for which be was ever alter* 
wards branded by the ludicrous appellation of l^rjighettoue, 
Volterra died iu Rome in 1566, at the age of hlty-seven.' 


* rjlLiogtop hj Fusil^ 
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, , VONDEL (Justus, or Josse i>u), a very celebrated 
Dutch poet, Wiis born Nov. 1587^ He was bred an 
anabapuat; afterwards jetued the ArtninUns, for whose de¬ 
fence he employed bU pen with great jseai > and in bis old 
age turned Homan Catholic. His verses, it is said, would 
have equalled tliose of the greatest poets, bad he been 
quaipted with the ancients; but he had no other master 
than his own genius, and did not begin to learn Latin till 
be was near tldrty« Vondel married Mary de Wolf in 
1610, and opened a hosier's shop at Amsterdam, leaving 
however all the care of it to his wife, while he was wholly 
occupied with poetry* The prodigacy of his son having 
at length deranged his aflfairs, he obtained a place worth 
650 Uvres yearly, but discharged the business of it so neg« 
ligeutly, that in compassion to his situation he was per¬ 
mitted to kc'cp tlie place as a sinecure* He died February 
5, 167^^, in his niuety-secund year. Vouders poems have 
been coliet'ted in 9 vois, 4to* The most celebrated are, 
The Park of Animals The Heroes of God;” “The 
Destruction of JerLisalem,” a tragedy; “ The Grandeur of 
Solomon;" “ Palam*»de, or luoocetice oppressed," a cele¬ 
brated tragedy, which he wrote while an Arminian* By 
Palamede he aje<tiit the famous Barneveldc, who was con¬ 
demned to death by prince Maurice. Vondel exclaims in 
ibis piece against both the prince and the synod of Dort, 
in terms which sntBciently point them out, and was near 
be ing carried to the Hague, and tried in consequence of 
it; but some magistrates saved him, and he escaped by 
paying a fine of 300 florins. He wrote also satires against 
the protestant ministers, full of passion and invective; and 
a poem in favour of the catholic church, entitled ** The 
Mysteries, or Secrets of the Altar,” &c. He translated 
one of Grotius*8 tragedies into Dutch, on which that cele¬ 
brated writer expressed a high sense of Venders friend¬ 
ship, in condescending to translate his works, when he could 
write much better of his own. * 

VOPISCUS (Flavius), one of those Latin bisLorlans 
who are usually denoiuinated Historific Augusts Scrip- 
tores,” flourished as the others did in the time of Diode- 
siau and Constantine, about the beginning of the fourth 
century. He was a native of Syracuse, and a believer in 
Apollonius Tyaiia;us, whose life he intended to write. 


t llDren.—Diet. Hiet. 
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He is reckoned superior to the rest of the Hist Scrip- 
tores in the elegance of his style end in the perspicuity of 
bis niAnner; though far inferior in both to the writers of 
the Augustan age* He wrote the life of Aureliau^ Tacitas> 
Florianus, and othem^* 

VORAGINE. See JAMES, 

VOitSTlUS (CONaAD£),an eminent divine of the Armi- 
nian persuflsion, was bom at Cologn, July 1?, IS69^ Uia 
father, who was a ilyer, had not yc*t renounced popery, and 
caused him to be baptised in the forma of that religion, but 
he afterwards secretly joined the protestants. He had teir 
childrenj and designing Conrade for a learned profession, 
had him uu^ht ^rrammar at a school in the village of Bed- 
bertlyh, whence* he sent him, in 1585, to Dusseldorp, and 
there he continued hid classical studies lllJ l5d€* He after-* 
wards removed to St* Lawrence's college in Gologn, but 
was prevented from taking his degrees in philosojjhy by 
two iuipedimetitSj which are so dissimilar that it h difficult 
to say which predominated* The one was because he 
could not conscientiously take an oath to submit to the de¬ 
cisions of the council of Trent; the other, because on ac¬ 
count of the declining state of his father's affairs, it became 
necessary for him tu give up his studies, and go into trad^* 
Whether he wouUl have refused the oaths, if this had not 
been the case, U left to conjecture, but he now employed 
two jr'ears in acquiring ariLljinetic, the French and Itajiaii 
languages, and such other knowledge ns might he useful 
in trade* He was soon after, however, enabled by some 
circumstances, not related in our auihority, to resume his 
more learned studies, and going to Herborn in 15B^, 
studied divinity under Piscator, who from a Calvinist had 
become an Anuinian* Vorstius also, probably for a main¬ 
tenance, took pupils, and accompanied some of them to 
Heidelberg in 151^3, where the following year he was ad¬ 
mitted to the degree of D*D* In 15£>5 he paid a visit to 
the universities of Switaerlatid, and that of Geneva. At 
Basil, he twice maintained two theses, the one on the 
Sacraments, the other on the causes of *Saivatton* He 
was preparing a third dispute against Socinus “ De Christo 
servatore'' (concerning Christ the saviour) ; but being de¬ 
sirous of concluding his journey, he did not hnish this 
piece; and leaving the original with Grynoua, took it back 
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when he returned to Basil* The first work ascribed to him 
iS| a coMeciion of theses^ coutainiiig upivards of twenty 
maiiitflined at various limes, beginning at I594> He pre^ 
fixe<t to this eollectiui) ihe theses concerning the Holy 
1 rinity, that is, concerning God the Father, Sou, and Holy 
Ghost; and the theses concerning the person and oiBce of 
Christ, wliicli he pleaded some time after as an apology 
to sucli as charged him with shewing a tendency to Soei- 
niantKm in thot^e two articles; hut this was a suspicion be 
never could eradicate, and wit$ the foundation of all the 
hostility he had afterwards to encounter While ^at Ce- 
tievH, however, no suspicion of the kind existed, otherwise 
we may he certain that Beza would not have requested Eitui 
to lecture on divinity, wldcli he did with so much ability, 
that the professorship was offered to him, hut to this lie 
preferred the offer of the sauie cliair at Steiiifurt, Mhkb 
was made to him, by letter, while at Geneva. 

Having accepted this office, be acquired so much re¬ 
putation in discharging the duties of it, that other univer¬ 
sities became desirous of obtaining such a teacher, but he 
declined a change for the present While here, however, 
bis principles became again suspected, and this reaching 
the ears of count de Bentbeim, his great patron, in 1599, 
he ordered Vorsiiiis to clear himself immediately, by going 
to the university where he had received his doctor^s de¬ 
gree, and convincing them of bis being orthodox. Ac¬ 
cordingly Vorstins went to Heidelberg, where he gave an 
account of his faith ; and returned, cleared, to bis abode. 
The faculty of divines admitted him to the kiss of peace, 
and gave lilin iessera 7 n hospiialilatis (the mark or token of 
JiospitaiUy] after signifying to him, that he had been in the 
wrong to advance certain particulars which favoured the 
Socinians, and making him promise that he would thence- 
ibrwatd refrain from employing such phrases as might give 
occasion for suspicion. He aljto waa forced to make a pro¬ 
testation that he abhorred SociiiUH^s opinions; and was very 
snriy' the fire of youth had made him employ ceriuiu ex¬ 
pressions, which seemed to favour that heretic, and clash 
with the doctrine of the protestattt churches. 

In 1605, he was appointed minister at Steinfurt, and he 
was also made president of the court for trying matrimo¬ 
nial causes, and was principal exaniifier of young candi¬ 
dates for the mitiUtry. In consideraiion of these various 
employments, an extraordinary stipend was allowed. In 
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IGIO, he invited to Leyden, t« succeed the celebrated 
J\rtniiu«a, This invitation was of the most Hatterin^r kind* 
being approved both by ihe States of Holland and by 
prince Maurice ; yet his biographer is uf opinion, that had 
he not been most strongly solicited by the chiefs of the 
Arnhiiians he would never have embarked on so stormy a 
sea. He was beloved and hoiiourerl in Stt^^infurt; there ha 
enjoyed the utmos^t tranqnlliityi. and was in the highest rc* 
putation ; and he doubtless foresaw tliai, in the state in 
which the controversies of Anninius and Gomiirus were at 
that time, be should meet wuh great opposition in liullaud. 
But be was tempted by the glory be should gain in sup¬ 
porting a party wliicLi was weakened by ArminiusH death. 
To this were added moiivcs pretciuleci to be fjrawn from 
conscience ^ for they represented to him, that he would 
one day be accountable for the ill use be should make of 
his talents, in case too great a fondness tor ea?;e should 
make him neglect so happy an opportunity of establishing 
the in a country where it had already taken root- 

However this be, he was induced to leave count de Ben- 
theim^ and go to Holland, where he found, or made innu- 
merable eneudes. 

In tGll, be went to Leyden, with his family, and, al¬ 
though he brougiit with him the most atnhetiuc testimo¬ 
nials of liiii being ortb<Klox, and prudent in bU ecmdtict 
and manner of life, the Calvinistic clergy became alarmed 
at hkving the divinity professorsiiip filled by one who pro¬ 
mised to perpetuate tlie errors of Arminiiis; and therefore 
represented, in the strongest terms, the danger that might 
accrue from the appointment of Vorstius, They eieri 
called to their aid the opinions of foreign universities and 
potentates. Among the latter, our king James L who hud 
caused Vorstins’s hook De Deo” to be burnt at Lon¬ 
don and the two universities, and now had drawn up a ca¬ 
talogue of the several heresies he had found in that work, 
comuianded his resident at the Hague to notify to the 
States, that he greatly deteateJ those herede^:, and those 
who should tolerate them. The States answered, that, if 
Vorstitis maiuiained tiie error^i laid CohiscUarge, they would 
not sulfer iiitn to live among them. This answer not being 
bat la factory, lie again pres:jcd ihL-ni with greater carue&i- 
nesa to bani'^h Vor^ftius, though he shonlti denv tije errors 
laid to lii^ charge; but, if he should own and persist in 
them, he was hrnnly of opinion, that bur[ii?}g was too mih) 
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» punishmeitt for Ihlti. Ho declared, that* if they did no4 
use their utaiost endeavours to esctirpate ibis rising heresy^ 
be should publicly protest against such abominations; in 
quality of defender of the faich^ should exhort all Protcftant 
churches to join in one general resolution to extinguish 
these abominabLe newly-broached heresies; and, with re¬ 
gard to himself, would forbid all bis subjects to frequent so 
pestilential a place as the university of Leyden, To bis 
menaces he added the terrors of his pen, and published a 
boolt against Vorstins ; who replied in the most respectful 
terms; but at last, through the influence of the hinges de¬ 
puties, wasdeclared unworthy of theprofessorsbip, divested 
of his employment, and sentenced to perpetual baubh- 
ment by the synod of Dort, He lay concealed two years, 
until at length he found an asylum in the dominions of the 
duke of Holstein, who took tlte remains of the Arminians 
under bis protection, and assigned them a spot of ground 
for building a city* He died atToniugeo, Sept, 29, 1622. 
His body was carried to Fredericstadt, tJie newly-raised 
city of the Arminians, where he was buried with con-^ 
aiderable splendour* He wrote many things against the 
Homan Catholics, aa well as his own particular advert 
aaries. 

The quarrels, says Bayte, into which he was drawn were 
doubtless mixed with a great deal of passion; but after ait, 
the suspicion of his having a great tendency towards Socini- 
anism is not very unjustly grounded ; and he possibly might 
have professed k openly, had he not followed the maxim which 
the Roman Catholics object to the Reformers, viz* that 
when a person is persuaded that the church stands in need 
of being reformed, he ought to continue in communion 
with it, to labour more effectimliy to cure it* The same 
author adds, that he did great prejudice to the Arminiati 
party* ^*Tbe prevailing so far as to get Vorstius to succeed 
Arminius in the professorship of Leyden, was thought to 
be a master-stroke, and yet nuthing could be more advan¬ 
tageous to the adversaries of the RemonstranEs* Vorstius 
furnished them with so many pleas, by his new manner of 
dogmatizing on the attributes of God, and it w^aaio easy 
to raise the snipicions of the people against bin>, that it was 
no difficult matter to make bim become odious/' Sandius, 
the biogcapher of the Socinians, after perusing the confes¬ 
sion of fanh which Vorstius signed on his death-bed, had 
no scruple as to admutlng him among that sect. Bis son. 
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Vmiiaas Henry Vnrstius, In also recorded in the same cks^ 
in Sandimk *' Bibliotheca Antitrimtarioruni/' HU prin¬ 
cipal works were oo Rabbinical literatureJ 
VOS (MARTtK B£)| a FlcmUh painter of the sixteenth 
century^ was born at Antwerp in 1520, and was first entereef, 
in faU^rufession under his father. Having made himself 
somewhat eminent in Flanders, he travelled to Venice^ 
Home, and Florence, where he made a collection of co*- 
rious drawings of several sorts of vases made use of by the 
old Greeks and Romans at their entertainments, funerals, 
and sacrifices. At his return into Flanders he painted some 
of these old festival-solemnities, in which the disposition 
and lively representation of these vases were very orna¬ 
mental to his perFormance. He excelled in most branches 
of the art, but his drawings in particular, were reckoned 
some of the best and most serviceable for beginners* HU 
colouring was strong and lively; hU design natural and free, 
and hU diapostdon judicious. He had $o much fame in his 
profession, that, when the prince of Parma made himself 
master of Antwerp, he made De Vos a visit, and sat to him^ 
He died at Antwerp in 160^, being eighty-four years of age^ 
There was a Simon De Vos, born at Antwerp in 1G03, 
who painted history equally well in large and in small sizes, 
with a free pencil, and a touch light and hi m ; his colour¬ 
ing being in general lively and agreeable, produced a good 
effect. His figures were well designed, although sometimes 
a little too iniich constrained in the attitudes; and he of^en 
wanted elegance and dignity in bis ideas, as well as grace 
in the airs of his figures* But he shewed extraordinary 
force and nature in his plcturcB of the chase ; and one of 
his compositions in that style is in the cabinet of the Elector 
Palatine. . Houbraken says tl>at Simon de Vos was alive in 
1662* At Antwerp, there is a picture by him of St Nor- 
bert receiving the sacrament, in which are introduced a 
great number of portraits extremely well painted* De Vos, 
sir Joshua Reynolds remarks, particutarfy excelled in por¬ 
traits* 1)1 the poor-house at Antwerp, there was, when sir 
Joshua visited it, his own portrait by himself, in black, 
leaning on the back of a chair, with a scroll of blue paper 
in his hand, ao bighly finished, in the broad oianner of Cor- 
regio^ that nothing could exceed it*' 

^ Qmm, Diet-—VrtWi 
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VOSSIUS (Gerard-Jonn), a very learned writer, *vftj 
born in Gernciany, at a town in the neigh bo urbood of Hei'* 
delberg, in 1577* father wa$ a native of Uuremoud ^ 

but, upon embracing the reformeii reUgion^ left that place, 
'and went into tbe Palatinate, where be studied dlTtiilty, 
and became a niinfster in 1575. tie removed U> Xweyden 
the year after this son was born, and was admitted a mem¬ 
ber of the university there, but finally settled at Dort; 
where he buried bis first wife, married a second, and died 
-about three months after* Gerard John Vosaiua was only 
in his eighth year when he lost hia father; and the ciixum^ 
stances in which be was left not being sufHcient to procure 
an education suitable to his very promtsiug talents, he en* 
deavoured to make up for this defect by assiduity and un¬ 
wearied application- He began his studies at Dort, and 
liad Kryciiis Puteatius for his schouUfelLuw ; with whom be 
ever afterwards lived in the closest intimacy and friendship. 
Here he learned Latin, Greek, and philosophy ; and in 
1595, went to Leyden, where he joined mathcDialics to 
these studies, and was made master of arts and doctor in 
philosophy in 1598. He tbeu applied himself to divinity 
and the Hebrew tongue; and, his father having left him a 
library well furnished with books of ecclesiastical history 
and tlieology, he early acquired an extensive knowledge in 
these branches. The curators of the academy were upon 
the point of choosing him professor of physic, when he was 
invited to be director of the college at Dort; which would 
Lave been thought a place of too much importance for so 
young a man, if there had not been something very ex* 
traordinary in his character. 

fn Feb. 160^3, he married a tnlnUter^fi daughter of Dort, 
who died in 160T, having brought him three children. He 
married a second wife six months after, by whom he had 
five sons and two daughters. This fertility in Vossius, which 
was at the same time attended with a wonderful fertility in 
his pen, made Grotius say, with some pleasantry, that he 
did not knovv whether Vosslus had a better knack at pro-* 
duciug children or books: scriberetneaccuratius, an gig* 
neret feiiciuB i'* These children were educated with the 
titmost care, so that bis house was called the habitation of 
Apollo and the Muses; but he had the misfortune to survive 
theoFail, except Isaac Vossius, One of his daughters,- a 
^yery accomplUbed young lady, was drowned while sliding, 
. according to the custom of the conntry, upon the canals 
near Leydeu. 
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tn an attempt was made to draw him to StemfUrt, 

la be diPtnity-profesBor there ^ but the uiiiveriity of Leyden 
having named him at the same time to be director of the 
theological eollege which the States of Holland had just 
founded in that town, he preferred the latter situation; and 
his ofHce of professor of eloquence and chronology, which 
was conferred upon him four years after, was peculiarly 
agreeable to his ta^te. Though he took all imaginable care 
to keep himiielf clear from the disputes about grace and 
predefitinatiou, which then ran high among the ministers 
of that country, yet his precautions did not avail, for he 
was entangled in spite of them. He had rendered himself 
fruspected and obnoxioua to the Gotnarlsts, who had pre* 
vailed in the synod of Dort held in 1612, ^because he had 
openly favoured the toleration of the Remonstrants, and 
because, in his history ef^the l^lagian controversy, printed 
in 1618, he had aiRrmed, that the sentimetiis of St, Au¬ 
gustin upon grace and prcdesiination were not the most 
ancient, and that those of the Kcmoiistrants were different 
from those of the Semi'^Pelagians. And although he did 
not separate himself from the communion of the Anti-lle- 
inonstrants, yet tliey, kiiiowiiig well that be neUlier ap¬ 
proved their doctrines nor ilieir conduct, procured him to 
be ejected from his professorship at the synod of Tergou, 
held in 1620, The year after, another synod was held at 
Rotterdam; where it was ordered,.that he should be re¬ 
ceived again, provided he would promise neither to do nor 
aay any thing against tlie synod of Dort, and would also 
retract the errors advanced in his history of Pelagtanisin. 
It was with great reluctance that be consented to thesr 
terms, but the loss which he would suffer by resistance, in> 
duced him in 1624 to make such promises as appeared sa¬ 
tisfactory. 

But of w'hatever detriment his Pelagian history might be 
to him in Holland, it procured him both honour and profit 
from England, where it was by some exceedingly welt re-* 
ceived« Laml, archbishop of Canterbury, whose great ob¬ 
ject was bo establish Arintnianism, admired Vosstiis'^i work 
so much, that he procured idtn a prebend in the church of 
^ Canterbury, while he resided at Leyden ; but be afier- 
wards, in 1629, came over to be installed, took a doctor of 
law's degree at Oxford, and then returned. While'at Ox¬ 
ford he discovered and encouraged the talents of Dr. Po- 
cock, as we have already noticed iu our account of that 
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celebrated orientalist. In 1630, the tovrn of Atnsferdam 
having projectetl the foundation of an university, cast their 
eyes upon as one likely to promote its reputation 

and credit. The literati, magUtrates, and inbabitants of 
Leydeti, complained loudly of this design, as injurioui to 
their own university; which, they said, bad had the pre-* 
ference assigned to it above nil the other towns of HoUand, 
because Leyden bad sustained in 1574 a long siege against 
the Spaniards; and they were still more averse to it, on 
account of thetr being likely to lose so great an ornament 
as Vossius* Ainstevdam, however, carried its purpose into 
execntion; and Vossius went thither, in 1633, to be pro* 
fesior of history. He died therein 1649, aged seventy-two 
year.^; having written and published as many works 

as, w'hen they enme to be collected and printed at Amster¬ 
dam in 1695 and the hve following years, amounted to 6 
vola. in The principal of them are, Etymologicon 

Lingine Latina:“ De Origine & Progressu Idololatriffi 
Ilistor CIS GfBccis De Historicis Laiinis;^* De 
. Arte Grammatica De viiiis sennonis & gloasematis La- 
tino-£aibaris Institutioncs Oratoriu&“ Institutioues 
Poetic® Ara Historical’ the first book of the kind ever 
published ; De quatuor artihus popularibus, Cratnmaticcp 
Gymnaslice, Musice, & Graphice ;** “ De Philologia;” 

De universa Matheseos natura &l coustitutione *'De 
Philosophia;'* “ De Philosophorum sectia ;** ** De veterum 
Poetarum temporibua/* Most of these, particularly his ac-^ 
count of the Greek and Latin historians, poets, have al¬ 
ways been considered as works of authority and accuracy. 
He was an indefatigable stadent, and wrote with consider¬ 
able rapidit}^ Granger, in an anecdote perhaps not worth 
repeating, says that our wonder at the number of Vosiius's 
works will be somewhat abated when we consider tbe fol¬ 
lowing circumstance in a MS. of Mr. Ashmole, in his own 
museum. He says he had it from Dr. John Pelh ** Ge¬ 
rard Vossius wrote his Adversaria on one side of a sheet of 
paper, and joined them together, and would so send them 
to the press, without transcribing/* Our wonder may 
be more rationally abated by considering that he employed 
the greater part of the day and even of the night in atudy^ 
and was a most scrupulous economist of time. When his 
friends came to pay him visits, he never allowed any of tbeni 
more fhan a quarter of an hour. On one occasion, when 
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Christopher Schrader, who knew hU cu&tomj had staid out 
hU quarter, and was about to leave him, Vossius kept hioi 
another quarter, after which be pointed to the hour-glass 
which was always before him, and said, see how 

much time 1 have given you.’** 

VOSSIU3 (IsAjtc), a man of great parts and learning, 
was the son of Gerard John Vossius, and born of his se¬ 
cond wife at Leyden, in lGt8. The particulars of his life 
will he com prised in a short compass: he iiad no master 
but his father in any thing; and his ivhole litV; was spent la 
studying. His merit havhtg recommended btm to the 
notice of Christina of Sweden, the quceti suhmltted to cor¬ 
respond with him by letters, ami employed him in some 
literary commissions. He even made several junrneys into 
Sweden by her order, and had the honour of teaching her 
majesty the Greek language i but, being there in 1662 
with M. Huet and Bochart, she refused to see him, be¬ 
cause she had heard that he intrudeil to write against 
Salmasius, for whom she had at that time a [^^rticutar 
regard. In 1663, he received a handsome present 'of 
money from Lewis XIV. of France, and at the ^ame time 
the following obliging letter from Mens. Colbert. Sir, 
Though the king be not yovir sovereign, lie is willing 
nevertheless tn be your benefactor; and has commanded 
me to send you the bill of excimnge, hereunto an nested, 
as a mark of his esteem, and as a pledge of hh protection. 
Every one knows, that you worthily follow tlie example of 
the farnons Vossius your father; and that, having received 
from him a name which hath rendered him illustrious by 
his wruings, you will preserve the glory of it by yours. 
These ihiugs being known to his majesty, it is with plea¬ 
sure that ha makes this acknowledgment of your tnarit," 
&c. After the death of his father, he was olTerad the 
history-professorship, but refused it; preferring a studious 
retirement to any honours. In 1670 he came over to Eng- 
Jand, and was that year created doctor of laws at Oxford ; 

after be had been/’ says Wood, “ with great humanity 
and friendship entertained by some of the chief heads of 
colleges, as bU father bad been before in 162i*.** In 1673, 
Charles li. made him canon of Windsor, assigning him 
lodgings in the castle, where be died Feb, the lOtfa, 169^, 
He' left behind him the best private library, as it was then 
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supposed, iti the world ; which, to the shame and reproach 
of EnglaLid, was suffered to be purchased and carried 
Bvray by the university of Leyden* 

M« des MaizeauTc, in his life of Su Evrentond, has re^ 
corded seveial particulars relative to the life and character 
of Isaac Vossius, which are certainly not of a very favour¬ 
able cast. Sl Kvremond, he tells us, u^ed to spend the sum¬ 
mers witli the court at Windsor, and there often sawVosaius j 
who, as 8t Evremond described him, unclerslood almost 
all the languages in Europe, without being able to speak 
one of them well; who knew to the very bottom the genius 
and customs of antiquity, yet was an utter stranger to the 
manners of his own times- He expressed himself in con¬ 
versation ns a man would have done in a commentary upon 
Jnvepal or Eetronius. He published books to prove, that 
the 8eptuagint ver^iioti was divinely inspired; yet disco¬ 
vered, in private conversation, that he believed no revela¬ 
tion at aUt and his manner of dying, which was far froiln 
being esemplary^ shewed that he did not* Yet, to see 
tile frailty of the human understanding, he was in other 
xespects the weakest and most credulous man alive, and 
ready to swallow, without chewing, any extraordinary and 
wonderful thing, though ever so fabulous and impossible* 
This is the idea which 8t- Evremond, who knew him well, 
has given of him* If any more proofs of his unbelief are 
wanting, Des Maizeaux has given us them, in a note upon 
|lie foregoing account of St. Evremond. He relate*, that 
Dr- Huj^card, dean of Windsor, with one of the oanons, 
visited Vossius ppon his death-bed, and pressed him to re¬ 
ceive the sacrament; but could not prevail, though they 
begged of him at last, that, " if he would not do it for the 
Jove of God, he would at least do it for the honour of the 
chapter/* Des Mai^eauK relates another face concerning 
Vossius, which he received from good authority; namely, 
that, wlicn Dr- Hascard pressed him to take the sacrament, 
be replied, ** I wisl) you woiAd instruct me how to oblige 
the farmers to pay me what they owe me; this is what 1 
would have you do for me at present*** Such sort of replies 
are said to have been common with him; and that once, 
when a brother of his mother was sick, and a minister was 
for giving him the communion, he opposed it, saying, 
** this is a pretty custom enough for sinners; but my uncles 
far from being a sinner, is a man without vices**^ 
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At to his credulity an d propensity to believe'in most 
implicit manner any thing singular nod extraordinary, 
Mons. Renaudot, in his dissertations added to Anyieiines 
Relations das Indes & de la Cbine/^ relates, that Yossius, 
baTtng bad frequent conferences vvitb the fatlter Martini, 
during tliat JesuLi^5 residence in Holland for the printing 
bis Atlas Chinois,'' made no scruple of believing all 
which ho told bim eoncerning the wondeiful things in 
China; and that he even went farther than Martinii and 
maintained as a certain fact the aniiqnity of the Chinese 
accounts above that of the hooks of Moses. Charles IL 
who knew his character well, used to call him the strangest 
man in the world ; for there is ngthing,'* the king would 
say, which he refuses to believe, except the Bible 
and it is probable, that the noble ^mthor of the “ Charac¬ 
teristics'' had him in his eye while he was writing the fol¬ 
lowing paragraph. It must certainly be something else 
than incredulity, which fashions the taste and judgtm nt of 
many gentlemen, whom we hear censured as Atheists, for 
ftttempting to philosophize after a newer manner than any 
knowit of late. I have ever thought this soil of men to be 
in general more credulous, though after another manner, 
than the mere vulgar. Besides what I have observed in 
conversation with the men of thU character, 1 can produce 
many anathematized authors, who, if they want a true 
IsraelitLsh faith, can make amends by a Chinese or Indian 
one. If they are short in Syria or the Palestine, they have 
tlieir full measure iti Aiucriea or Japan. Histories of Incas 
or Iroquois, written by friers and missionariei;, pirates and 
reuegadoes, sea-captains and trusty travellers, pass for au¬ 
thentic records^ and arc canonical with the virtuosos of this 
iort. Timttgh Christian miracles may not so well satisfy 
them, they dwell with the greatest contentment on the 
prodigies of Moorish and Pagan countries.'' This per¬ 
fectly corresponds with the nature and character of Isaac 
Vussius, although lord Shaftesbury might have more than 
one in his eye when he wrote it* 

His works, ihougli very numerous, are yet neither so 
numerous nor so useful as hU father's. His first publica-^ 
tion was Periplus Scylacis Caryandensis & Anonytnl Pe- 
rlplu^ Ponti Luxiid, Grsce & Latine, cum tiotis/* Amst. 
1639, 4to^ Although he was only a youth of twenty-one 
when be published this, Jimei Gronavlus judged his notes 
worth inserting in the new augmented editioii which he 
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gave of Ihe&e authors at Leyden 1697, under the lideiof 
<< Geographia antiqiia,*^ in The year after, L640, he 
published “ Justin,with notes, at Leyden, in 12ino, alio 
a juvenile produeticm, but of no particular value- ** fgna^ 
tii EpistolLu, & Banuibie Epistola, Greece & Latiue, cum 
notis," Aiiist IG16, m 4to, He wa» the 6rn who pub<- 
Jtshed tJie genuine epistles of Iguatiui, from a Greek tna^ 
nuscfipt in the library at Florence, which was found to 
agree exactly with the ancient Latin version which arch¬ 
bishop Usher had published two years before- notea 

have been inserted in Le Clerc^s edition of the Patres 
Apostolich" " Pomponiua Mela do situ orbis, cum obser¬ 
vation Ibus,*’ Magae Com- 1648, 4to- Salmaslus is the sub¬ 
ject of his animadversion hi these notes- DUsertatio de 
vera osUte uunidi, &c-” Hague Com- 1659, 4lo, This dis¬ 
sertation, ill which it is attempted to establish the chrono¬ 
logy of the ^leptuagint upon the ruin of tJiat of the Hebrew 
text, was attacked by many authors, and particularly by 
Huvtiius, to whom Vossius replied in Castigationes ad 
Scripturn Honhi de fftute Mundi,” Hagoc Com^ 165P, 
Kami Its dcfcmled what he had written, the same year ; 
and Vossius, the same year, replied to him again in *‘Auc- 
tarium Casiigaiioniim, &Lc.^' 4to. Hornius was not how¬ 
ever to be silenced, but published another piece, still in the 
same year; and then father Pozrou adopted and maintained 
the opinion of Vossius, in bis book, entitled L'AntiquU4 
de temps r^tablie,’* 16GL Vossius published De Septua- 
ginta Intcrpredbtis, eorumque crauslaiione & chronologta 
Dissertationesand, iu L6$3, '^Appendix ad hunc li- 
brum, seu Hesponsiones ad objecta variorum Theolugo- 
rum both in 4to- Ills next publications were upon phi¬ 
losophical subjects, as *^De]ucc,” '^Pemotu marium Sc 
ventorum,” “ De Nili & aliorum duminutu origine 
which are not thought of much consequence. **De Poe- 
niatum catitu & viribns liythmi, Oxott- 167;^,^' in 8vo, io 
which are sume curious remarks- ** De Sibyllinis atiisque^ 
quau Cfiristi nataleni pra^cessere, OraculU,^^ Oxon- 1679 L 
reprinted in “ Variariim Observationum Liber.” “ 
-tullus, Sl in euiu Jsaaci Vossli Observationes,” Loud- 1684|. 
4to, and Leyden, There is a great deal of eruditioa 

in these notes of Vossius, mixed with gross mdelicacieo;,^ 
The greatest part of a treatUe by Adrian Bererland, ** Da 
prostibulis veterum,” the printing of which bad been pio- 
hibited^ was inserted in them; but this being di^orere<|,^ 
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tb« press was stopped from proceeding any farther; and 
the edition^ the first of those meikuoued above, though 
begun and carried on in Holland, was brought over to Eng* 
land to be huiiihed; as may appear from the diderent eba*' 
meters of the end, the title, and the preface* In J6tjS, Ite 
published a thin quarto volume at London, entitled, ** Va- 
riaruin Observetionum Liber,in which are contained the 
following dissertations: De Anliquuc Kom^ & aliarum 
quarundam iirbimo magnitudine ; Dt; Artibus & Scietittis 
Sifiarum ; Dt" Origine & Progressu Pulveris Belltci apud 
Etiropfcos; DeTriremium & Liburnicarum c on struct! one ; 
De einrndatione Longitudiiunn ; De patefacienda per Sep-^ 
tentrionem nd Japoiienses 8c Itidos navigatione; De appa* 
rentihus in Luna circulis; DiurnaTelluris conversione um* 
nia gravia ad mcdinin tcitdere j" to which are subjoined, 
“De Siliyllijiis Oraculis, Kesponaio ad Objecta nupersc 
Critic® Sacr®,*' and “Ad iteratas P. Simonii objectiones 
altera Responsio.'* Vossius's propensity to the marvel¬ 
lous, and his prejudices for antiquity, appear from the first 
page of this book of various observations; where he tells 
us, that ancient Rome was twenty tttnes as large as Paris 
and Londoii put together arc at present; and assigns it 
fourteen mill ions of iLihabiiants ; W'hich however is nothing 
in comparison of the single town of Hauchou in China, 
whose inhabitants, he assures us, amount to twenty mil- 
Jiona, besides the suburbs. Tliis “ Variorum Observatio* 
num Liber," however, as well as fsaac Vossius’s works in 
general I, all shew ingenuity and learning, and there are in 
them some singular and striking observations; but yet very 
liule knowledge is to be drawn from, and very little use 
to be made of them* Thirl by says very justly of him, 
that he was a man of great learning, had excellent partd, 
arid sufBcient judgment, but never troubled his head 
about what was the truth in any question whatever. If 
criticism, or philosophy, or theology, was the subject, it 
was, says Thirlby, “ quite enough for him to cast about for 
and invent things new, out of the way, and wonderful; but 
whether these strange and newly-discovered things were 
tfue or fuUe, was a point which he left to be examined by 
those who iiiight think it worth their while." The last of 
bit works we shall notice is, “ Observationiitn ad Pompo- 
ntum Melam appendix: accedit ad lertias P* Simonii ob- 
jectiones Responiio, &c." Loud. 16S6, 4to. James Gro- 
uoTius, having used Vossius ill in Jus edition of “Mela," 
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ftt LeyJen, 16S5, in 3vo, is in this a.[>pehdix paid in kiiM* 
Humphrey Hody aiiio answered^ in a short piece contaitietf 
in thU pubticailun; who liad advanced somc?tbing^ against 
VosiiinVii nctiuEis of the Septuagint version,, in his ** DIs- 
«enatit> contra Histonana Aristeoc dc LXX. Interpretibus,” 
printed at Oxford/^ 1695, 

The journalists of Trevoux have conlrasied the different 
roerits of Gerard and Isaac Vossius, by drawing a parallel 
between thein^ which very well illustrate^ the character of 
each, and may form a proper conclusion to this article. 
Nothing,'* say they, **cHn be more opposite than the chatac- 
ters of this father and son ; nothing more different than the 
make of their understandings. In the fatberj judgment 
prevails; in the son, imagination; the father labours slowly; 
the son goes on with ease: the father distrusts the best- 
founded conjectures; the son loves nothing but conjec¬ 
tures, and those hold and daring: the fatiier fornis his 
opinions upon what he readis; the son conceives an opinion, 
and then reads; the father endoavugrs to penetrate the 
leusc of the author he cites, and pays a proper deference 
to their authority, As to musters ; the sou imposes hts own 
sense on these authors, and regards them as slaves, who 
ought to give testimony as he would have them: the fa- 
iher'^s aim was to instruct; the sou's to parade and make a 
noise: truth was tJic father's darling object; novelty the 
.sou's. Iti the father, we admire vast eriTditLon, orderly 
arranged and clearly expressed; in the son, a da^ssUng 
turn of style, singular thoughts, and a vivacity, which even 
pleases in a bad cause; the father has written good books; 
^the son has written curious books. Their hearts also were 
AH unlike and different as their heads. The father was a 
man of probity and regular in his manners; was unhappily 
bofD a Calvinist, yet had the service of religion always iti^ 
bis view and approached as nearly to the true faith an 
mere reason cottld enable him. The son was a llberttne 
both in principle and practice, made religion the object of 
/ilia insults, and only studied to find out the weak sides of 
It'his indelicate and shameful notes upon Catullus, printed 
al dose of hU life, shew also plainly enough what kind 
of Mil he was.'* Of Gerard John Vossius's other sons, who 
did'jioit'survive him, wc may notice Dion vsjus Vossius, 

* Tlirir wAr^i 9n, *' N# ri4r mathtur ]■ se^tc CalfInifte 

, ft'm manf Frendi writers tbe gepcTal haiqv fi3r FraNttont. fi«ir*rd jRbn ««■ 
•A Arfhliiiaa* 
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wha was born at Dort, and became learned in the Gre^k, 
^Hebrew, Syriac^ Ctialdee, Arabic^ French, Italian, and 
f^panisb languages. He wrote, among other ^n\M things, 
“ Maimonides de Idololatria, cum Latina versione ci notis,'* 
printed at the end of hxa father’s woik ** de originf ef pro^ 
gressu Idololairitcand some notes upon Ctesar’s Com^ 
xneiktaries, to be found in the edition of Groeviu^, at Am¬ 
sterdam, in 1697. Francis Vossitis, another son, pub* 
lished a Latin poem in 1640, upon u naval victory gained 
by Van Trumj). Gehahd, a third son, was the eilitor of 
Paterculus, the Eljtevir of 16 12mo: and MaTTIIEW, a 

fourth son, published at Amsterdam, in 1635, **• Amialium 
Hollandiu> ^e1aiidi;cquu Itbri qninque,’’ 4to.' 

V08SIU8 (Gerard), a very learned man, wlionrt tome 
have confounded with John Gerard Vossius, waa born in 
tJie diocese of Liege, some say at Berchloan, and others 
at Hasselt, but he dues not appear to have been related to 
the family of Gerard, He was an ecclesiastic of the church 
of Home, employed in some considerable offices under the 
popes, and died at Liege in 1609, He published a Latiri 
commentary upun Cicero in Somilium Seipinnis,” at 
Home, 157 5 ^ and all the works of Gregory Thaunnaturguf, 
Ephrem Syrus, and some pieces of John Chrysostom and 
Xheodoret, with La^in ver'iions and notes,* 

VOUKl' (Simon), a French painter, very ccicbrnted in 
his day, was horn at Paris in 153!^, and bred up under his 
father, who was a painier also. He knew so much of hia 
art, and was in such repute at twenty years of age, that: 
Mons, de Saucy, who was going ambassador to Cou&tan- 
tinople, took him with him as his painter. There he drew 
the picture of the grand slguor; and, though tl was impos* 
Bible to do it otherwise'than by the strength of memory^ and 
from a view of him at the ambassadops audience, yet it 
proved a great likeness. Thence he went to Venice ; ftod 
afterwards, setting himself in Home, became bo illustrious 
in hiB professioo, that, besides the favours which be re¬ 
ceived from pope Urban VllLaud the cardinal his nephew, 
he was chosen prince of the Homan academy of St. Ltike. 
He staid fourteen years in Italy ; and then, in 1627, Lewib 
XllL who, in consideration of his capacity, had allowed 
him a pension aU the while be was abroad, sent for htoi 


I NiOerQii , v^jl. XUl.—Cbinffpte.—ronp«»* hibl. Belf, 
1 Nlnrodj vdI. Xllb—Fop^vn, Bibl. 
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home to work in hU palaces. He praetiised both la por* 
trait and history ; and furnished Gome of the apartments of 
the Louvre, the palaces of Luxemburg and SL GermainSi 
the galleries of cardinal Richelieu/and other public places^ 
with hift works. His greatest perfection Jay in his colour¬ 
ing, and his brUk and lively pencil; otherwise he was but 
very indifferently qualified. He had no genius for grand 
compositions, was unhappy in his invention, unacquainted 
with the rules of perspective, and understood but little of‘ 
the union of colours, or the doctrine of lights and shadows. 
Yet France was indebted to him for destroying the insipid 
and barbarous manner whit*h then reigned, and forbegln- 
iting to iniroduce a better taste. The nove3l^ ofVouet’s 
manner, and the kind rccejaion ho gave all wl)o came to 
him, made the French painters^ liis contemporaries, follow 
ft, and brought him disciples from all parts. Most of the 
succeeding painters, who were famous in their profession, 
were bred np under him, aa Le Brun, Perrier, Mignard, 
Le Sueur, Dorigny, Du Fresuoy, and several others, whom 
be employed as asustants in a great number of pictures*he 
drew, and froiii hia^tistructious they well knew how to ex¬ 
ecute his designs. He had the honour also to instruct the 
king himself in the art of designing. 

He died, rather worn out wit Ei laiuiuf than years, in IC41, 
aged fifty-nine. Dorigny, who was his son-in-law, as well 
as his pupil, engraved the greatest part of his works* He 
bad a brother, \vho:»e name was Aubiu Voitct, who painted 
after his inriniicr, and was a tolerable performer.' 

VOYKR (Marc Rhne Uz VoYts dr Paulmy, MAacieiS 
D’ARntNSON), a distinguii^hed French statesman, of a very 
ancient and hoLiourable family, was born at Venice iu 1652, 
where his father then resided as ambassador from France, and 
was BO much respected that the senate gave him and UU de- 
■cendauu permissiou to add the arms of the republic to his 
own, with the lion of St, Mark as his crest. The senate 
also, as sponsor for his son, gave him the additional name 
of Mark. He was brought up to the law, and after filling 
the place of master of the requests, was promoted by tJie 
king to the place of lieutenant-general of the police of 
Paris, and conducted himself in this odfice with so much' 
ability and propriety, that it is said that city never enjoyed 
more plenty, quiet, and security, than under his adminis- 

^ Pilkbs^too.—Fiirriuit Lu HomoieB Illattroa* 
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tra^tiotk* In times of scarcity or commotion on any other 
account, and during fires or other cafaiiiities, iic displayed 
the talenu of a humane and enlightened magistrate, and Uy 
address only, and sharing in every danger, and listening to 
all reasonable r omplaints, he succeeded, hi preventing or 
allaying popular tumults, without having recourse to extre¬ 
mities. His abiliiy in this olHce recommended him to a 
superior rank in the administration, and accordingly, after 
being made a counsellor of state, he was in 1713 promoted 
to be keeper of the seals, president of the council of 
finance, and iti 17^0 minister of state; but of these oiRcei 
he was almost immeiliately deprived, we are not told why, 
and died lUay 3, 1721. He was attnebed to literature, and 
was a member of the French academy and of that of 
sciences. His character has been variously represented- 
We have given the most favourable account, but it must 
not be concealed that he was accannie<l by many as a friend 
to despotic authority, and as iiieanly subservient to the^ 
tyranny of the court or its ministers. He is said to have 
obliged the Jesuits by persecuting the Jansenists, but nei^ 
ther loved or hated the one or the ol^ber, unless as they 
might promote or obstruct his ambiiion. In private life h^ 
was a more amiable character ^'jine of his descendanta 
made a considerable figure in the latter French history.^ 
VROON ,(Hesbv Cornelius), a Dutch painter, was 
born at Haerlem in 1566, In a voyage to Spain he wan 
shipwrecked on the coast of Portugal. Helating at Lisbon 
the danger he had escaped, a portraiupainter there engaged 
him to draw the storm he described, in which he succeeded 
so happily, that it was sold to a nobleman for a considera* 
ble price* Vroon continued to be employed; and im¬ 
proved so mudi in sea-pieces, that having got money, and 
returning home, he applied himself entirely to that style of 
paiuting. At this period, the great earl of Nottingham, 
lord high admiral of England, whose defeat of the Spanish 
armada had established the throne of his mistress, being 
desirous of preserving the detail of that illustrious event, 
had bespoken a suit of tapestry, describing the paniculars 
of each day^s engagement, Vroon was engaged to draw 
the designs, and came to England to receive Instructiona; 
The excellence of the performance, obvious to the public 
eyej makes encomiums unnecessary. It was during the 
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republic that tbi^ noble trophy was placed in a temple 
worthy of it, the House of Lords, whkb wai then used 
far commitieea of the Coinnious* Mr. Walpole, from 
wbotn the above extract is taken, has not ceruliedi the date 
of Vrooii’s death,' 

VYTHp or VEYTH (John Martin), an extraordinf^' 
artist, was born at Schafhausen, in May 1650. He tra¬ 
velled and resided tong at Rome and Venice. On bia re^ 
turn he married Elizabeth Ott, and died in April 1717. 
This is nearly all the information which the attention and 
the taste of his country has preserved of a man, who, ou 
the evidence of his few remaining works, commands a plate 
among tiie best artists of his time. Some anecdotes in¬ 
deed are cold, relative to liis circumstances, which were as 
ludicrOLisly^ penurious as BrauwerV At Berne and Basle, 
they still nhew bU Adieu and death of Adonis, and the AdnU 
tress in the Temple. Schafhausen possesses the Rape of 
the Sabines, the judgment of Paris, Scipio and tlie CeltU 
berian princess, the death of CleopHtra, and that of Caio ; 
and at Geneva there are yet some subjects painted by him 
from the Metamorphoses of Ovid, Veytb’s style of design 
is an imitation of tlie forms of Michael Angelo, but not a 
compilation from his figures. His method of drawing is 
wild and great: seldom he makes use of the pen; dashes 
of white on stained paper ntark the lights, the paper tiie 
middle tints, and a little black the shade. In composition 
be sometimes sacrificed the main subject to the episodic 
part, if it happened to invite by picturesque allurements. 
1» colour, though he followed the Venetian principle,' es^ 
pccially Bassaii, he had & characteristic and varied tone 
drawn from the nature of the subjects.^ 


^ W^pv!«'s Anecdotesi 
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A C K (Robert), an Anglo-Norman poet, whose work* 
are esteeme^l the mo&t ancient monuments of French lite^ 
rature, was born in the islo^of Jersey, in the early part of 
the. twelfth century, IJuet, bishop of Avranche*, assure* 
us that his Christian nauiu was Robert, and thU opinion has 
generally prevailed, although Ducange calls bhii Mathew. 
From the poet himself, nothing can be determined, for in 
none of his works docs he once ineiuion Christian name, 
calling himself generally Maitre Wace, Clercdisant, or 
CUrc: de Caen, Wace comlnenccd his studies at Caen, a 
city which at that time had many celebrated schoois, and 
afterwards travelled in f'rance to complete his education, 
hut under what lutors, or in ivhat places, does not appear. 
Whether however from being dissatisfied with his situation, 
oj from the natural predilection of hb countrymen in fk* 
vour nf the Ftiglisli government, it is certain that he re¬ 
turned to Caen, and iJiere made his first essay. 

It is difEcult to ascertain the tirst specimen he exhibited 
of the litei uture of bis time. We know that he had com¬ 
posed many works, that he translated others into the lan¬ 
guage of his country, and that he particularly applied him¬ 
self to tlie composition of light poetry and romaTices, in 
which Ust he excelled. He assures us that he composed a 
great uutnbcr of romances; and, as most of them have been 
preserved, it is natural to conclude that they were held in 
the same esumution by his contemporc^ries as they have 
been by posterity. But it is proper to rem:irk in this place, 
that the word romance is not always to be iinderstood as 
applicable to those chimerical talcs which have no other 
basis than the imagination of t]ie inventor. During the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and even the fourtcentb centuries;, every 
thing that was written in French or Romaucc, or that was 
translated into that language, was generally termpd a ro¬ 
mance. Philip de Than, the most ancient of the Norman 
poets, and William, another poet of the same countf)’, com¬ 
posed in verse a work upon the natural history of animals, 
ftnd each of them called his works a romance. Richard, 
d^Annebaiit, lik^ivise a Norman poet, translated into vef*e 
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the Instituted oFJustiman, which he says he has romatieei}. 
Samson de Nanteuif Tersihcd the proverbs of Solonaon; 
Hetie de Winches^ier, Catena distichs ; atkd both of them 
cal) th^lr ti-:.ii!;Iations a romance. 

We ure not then to consider the romances of Wace as 
the a fertile imagination which has created 

events fur the purpose of embeJIishing them with the 
charms of pnetry ; on the contrary, they are monuments 
of antiquity of the most respectable nature, iuasmneh as 
they form for the most part a precious repos^itury of the 
Norman and Anglo-Saxon history When this poet i^rote 
the history of events which preceded him^ he drew bis mi« 
ierials from memoirs which then existed. He often cites 
the authors upon whose faith he advMnces his facts, and of 
whom many liaic not been preserved to us. When he 
wrote the history of his own he always relied upoJt 

the testimony of eye-witnesses, or related what he himself 
Jiad seen. In general lie is very‘candid in his narratkms, 
and though he may someiimos appear to deal a little m the 
marveilous, lie takes care to observe that he has found what 
he advances so written, and that he gives it in the same 
manner. 

Thiit work of Wace's which his learned biographer places 
first, w^9 composed in I \55. Jt is bis translation in verse 
of the famous Brut of England,'^ so called from Brutus 
the great grandson of ililneas, and first king of the Brttods, 
It contains the history of the kings of Great Britain, almost 
from the destruction of Troy, to the year 68& of llie com'> 
tnon sera. Wuher, archdeacon of Oxford, had imported 
the original from Armoric Britain, Geoffroy of IVlonmouth 
translated it into Latin, and Wace into French verse, Se^ 
verai copies of this work are in the British Museum, one at 
Bene't college, Cambridge, and one, at least, a very superb 
one, ill the roja) library at Paris, supposed to be coeval with 
the uulhorJ The verses of this poem are always inascuUDC 
of eight syllables, and feminine of nine; by which circum¬ 
stance the error of attributing this work, as Fauebet 
done, to a Htiistace, or Wistace, is detected ; for, by. 
substituting Wace, as is found in the ancient MS. tbe 
verses acquire their necessary measure, Warton has fallen 
into this mistake by depending upon Fnuchet; and tbe same 
error'IS repeated by several French Writers* Tbe learnt 
Tyrwhitt was the first person who attempted to clear up t 
subject which from time to time became more involved in ■ 
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ctarlcnefls, and to vindicate our author from the errors or 
injustice of modem writerit. By means of $i>und criticiam, 
ihe authority of the uiauuscripta in the EritUh Museum, 
and the testimony of Layamon and Robert do Brnmie, he 
proved, heyoitd the posMbiliiy uf a donbtj that Wace was 
author of die tranulution of the ** BniT* into French 
verfio. Lastly, Dr, Burney, in his “ History of Music,” by 
means ol the rules of Fkvuch poetiy alone, ileRioustrated the 
want of iidelity in the maiiusi-ripts which had misled Fau- 
chet and all other writers* who, as bo had done, drew their 
materials from faulty and imperfect copies. 

The second production of VVace is the history of the 
irritptioiis into England and the northern provinces of 
France, written iu verses of eight syllables. His third work 
is the fatiKiut Roman dii Ron, composed jii [ IfiO, in verses 
of ti^XpIve syllables, Hiiout, or Rollo, is the hero of t|tis 
His fourth piece is the romance of William Long- 
swo|rj4> Rollo, written in verses of twelve sylla- 

blea. ^ It Is to be found in the royal lihrnry at Rafis, at the 
end tlie'Komun du Kou ; and bis fifth work, or the ro¬ 
mance of Richard I, duke of Normandy, cnmjmKed in the 
same measure, may be seen in tlie same repository. His 
siKch work contains, in 1^000 lines, tlic Jiutury of tlie Nor¬ 
man dukes, from the time of duke ILichurd 1, to the sixth 
year of Henry I, and was composed alter 117U. A copy U 
111 ^he Bntish Mui^eum, Bib^ seventh 

performance is an abridged cbronlrle of the history of the 
dukes of Normamly, beginning with Hcaiy 11 . and gmng 
upwards to Kodo. 

The eighth is a history of the origin of the feast of the 
conception of the Holy Virgin^ I'he tdntti is a life of St, 
Nicolas, one copy «f which is in the Bodleian library, 
and another in that of Trinity college, t^ambridge* 
tenth is the llamati du Cbi valter an Licm. It is also pro¬ 
bable that onr poet composed several branches of the ro¬ 
mance of Alexander; and the conjecture of Tyrwhitt, that 
be ii^ the Robert Guusco, author of the Alartyrdoiu of 
G^rge, mentioned by the abbn lo Bfcuf (Mem, de TAcad. 

Inscr, xvih p. 7^9.) is not witlioiit fmnidation* 
ligljiter poetry of Wace has not readied ibe present times* 
.Such a mulritude of ivorkss from the |>cu of the same au- 
tii^r engaged the attenUon of Henry li. wlio, to reward his 
rucrit, bestowed on him a canonry iu the cathedral of 
BayeuXt Monsieur Lancelot, in bis explanation of the 
VoL. XXX, G o 
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tapestry of queen MatiMa, preserved in the treasury of that 
caithedraij has contended that Ware borrowed several facts 
which he could not tiave found elsewhere from that valu¬ 
able monuinent^ hnt for this there seenis very slight foun^ 
dation. Dumootier in his Neustria says that Wace 
was canon of Caen, but it is certain there was no chapter 
established in that city. That of St. Sepulchre, wkiich still 
remains, was not founded till 1219. It is true, that in 
March 1153, FJiilip de Harcourt, bishop of Bayetix, founded 
three new canonnes in bis cathedral church, and to endow 
them, annexed the parish churches of Notre Dame, St. 
John, and St, Peter, beioiiging to the city of Caen; per* 
haps Ware being afterwards provided with one of these 
benelicea, might have been called canon of Caen, because 
the chief place of his prebend was situated in that city; 
this conjecture acquires the greater piob'ibitity on account 
of a practice still existing in Nurmaiidy of desrribtng every 
canon by the name of the place appropriated to his ca¬ 
non ry. 

Huet, and almost every one of those who have spokerv 
of our poet, have iiiaimaiued that be had been clerk of the 
chapel to king Henry 11. Wace, however, mentions no¬ 
thing concenting this dignity, although he minutely de- 
scribet alt the favours whlcit that monarch conferred upon 
him; he is even so attentive upon this subject, that be 
assures us the king gave him niai^y tliingn, hut had pro¬ 
mised him more. Besides^ as the title of clerk of the 
King's chapel w-as a very honourable one, which generally 
led the way to a bi^liopric, we aiay pircsume from his 
silence that he was not invested with it. Moi<sienr Huet 
has certainly been misled by the description of c/crA', tvhich 
Wace often assumes; but he sliould have remarked, that 
he never calls himself det'v du m, but always ckrc dt G?£ 7 i, 
or cierc iis^nt, a title whicii then signilied newhing more 
than a learned man, and whicli was even giv^h to laymen, 
since Henry 1. was surnained Btauckre 

Of Wace^s personal history we have no farther account, 
but with regard to the advantages attending the perusal of 
the productions of Wuce, his hiographer says very trulv, 
that “The antiquary will at tirsi remark with astonislnnent, 
that their language (that of the Normans) has been pre¬ 
served even to our own days in the countries nf Lower 
Normandy. He will perceive tlieir progress Itv the various 
arh<; their aiUtinmencs io that of war; their arms and iheir 
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iDtUtBry customs; their metbad of attacking castles and 
strong botdd; the8tateof their marine and their commerce; 
the heij^bt to ivhicb they have carried architecture and 
other sciences, together with the monunnients they liave left 
us. The genealogist will find many curious and interesting 
facts relating to ancient families; he will feel himself re¬ 
warded in the perusal of the names of the knights who were 
present at the battle of Hastings; and nf the uobfe actions 
by which e^li of them signalized hU valour. In a word^ 
the historian will learn with pleasure many circnmstaficea 
and details which are not to be found in any other writer/* “ 

WADDING (Luke), an eminent Irish Roman catholic, 
and rockoned a great ornament to bis country, was born at 
Waterford, Oct 16, 158a. His first studies were begun 
at home under the tuition of his brother Matthew, who 
took Edni to Portugal in the fifteenth year of his age, and 
placed him in a semioiiry estublishcd for the Tridi at Lis^ 
bon, where he applied to philosophy for six months under 
the direction of the Jesuits. In 1605, after having passed 
bis noviciate, he was admitted among the Franciscans, and 
afterwiards corvLinucd ids sludies at their convents at Liria, 
at Lisbon, and afterwards at Coiinbra, in alt wliicb places 
he was admired for the diligence and success of his applU 
cation. After being admitted into priest’s orders he re¬ 
moved U> Salamanca, where be continued sume time, and 
was made superintendant of the students, and lecturer in 
divinity, tn both which offices ho gave great satis fact ion. 
]ti 1 6 18, when Anthony a Trejo, vicar-general of the Fran- 
ci'icans, advanced to the bishopric of Cartintgena, in 
Spain, utid appointed legate extraordinary to pope Paul V. 
upon one of those disputes wliieh IVetpienriy agitated the 
Iloinish church, respecting the inin»acniate conception,the 
bishop, ulthnugh he had tiie choice of many men of the 
Sjiduish nation, emitient for learning and talents in busi¬ 
ness, yet preferred Wadding to he chaplain of this em- 
bas»ty, although then but thirty years old, and a foreigner. 

Accordingly, having Introduced our divine at court, the 
bishop took him with him to Home, xvhpre they were lodged 
in the palace of cardinal GabriH a Trejo, the hishojv's bro¬ 
ther, who employed Wadding in coin])iliivg or eoinposing 
from the libraries and archives of Home such arguments 
and pruofs as related to the question before them; and ho 

■ Archnolofia, jfll. nnd XlEJ^ bj M. Du \j Rur. 
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even visited Assisi^ Perugia^ Naples, and many othef 
places fer the same purpose* Besides this, at the request 
of some who had perused what he had brought together 
with great satUfactiou, he was induced to write a history 
of that legation, not indeed with a view to publication, but 
having intrusted the MS to some who were of opinion it 
ought not to be concealed, it was at last published by 
Maximilian de Bouchorne, at Louvatne, under the title 

Legatio Philippi IIL et IV. Hispanise regum, ad sane* 
tUsimos D* D. Paulum V. etGregorium XV. et Urbanuin 
VIII. pro dehuienda controversia eoiiceptionis B. Marix 
Virginis; per illustrissitnuiu, &c* Anthonium a Trejo/* 
&iC. Louvaiti, 1624, folio* 

But while this legation wss ^oing on, he removed from 
the cardinars palace, as enjoying there a course of life 
which he thought inoompaiible with his profession of Fran¬ 
ciscan, and took up his residence at the Fran else an ^convent 
of Bt. Peter, where he was honoured wltli the respect of 
many of the dignilied ecclesiastics of Konic ; and on the 
departure of the bishop to Spain, when the care of the 
legation was entrusted to the duke of Albuquerque, 
the Spanish ambassador at Rome, Wadding was ap^ 
pointetl his assistant, and was, says his biogiapher, the 
life of the whole negotiation. He wrote three pamphlets 
on the subject of the immaculate conception, the titles of 
which we may be excused fiom giving. During the time 
he could spare from the hm^iuess of this legation, he pub¬ 
lished an edition of some works of St. Francis, from MSB. 
in the public libraries, under the title of *^Opusculoruin 
St.Francisci Lihri tres,’* Antwerp, 1623. Before this time 
he performed what will probably be thought a nmre accept¬ 
able service to theological htudies, in undertaking to print 
Calasio's Concordance (see Cala^sio). Calasio died at 
Rome, while Wadding was there, leaving this large work 
in manuscript. Wadding, who saw its merits, regretted 
that it should be lost; and being unable of himself to de¬ 
fray the expence of printing, applied to pope Paul Y. and 
to Benign us a Genua, the general of the Franciscans, by 
whose encouragement the whole was published at Rome 
in J621, 4- vois. folio, under the inspection of Wadding, 
who prefixed to it a learned treatise Dc Hebraicec 
iiogutc origiue, pra^at^tiitia et milttate.'* Pope Paul dying 
while tlie work was in the prey, be dedicated it to his 
successor, Gregory XV. Uo published also, from oiigl- 
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nal MSS. the worki uf some other Spanish divines^ and 
wrote a life of Thomasitis, patriarch of Constatitinoplej 
“ Vita B, Petri Thomse Aquitani Carmelit®," &c. Lyons, 
1637, bvo. But the . most labourius effort of editorship 
was bis rescuing from obscunty all the manuscript copies 
of Duns Scotus^s works, transcribing, collating, and cor¬ 
recting, and afterwards publishing the whole, ia twelve 
folio rolumes, at Lyons, tti 

In the mean time, his reputation had so much increased 
that in 1630, he was appointed procurator for the Francis-^ 
cans at Home, which he held until I63L In 164^1, he was 
appointed vice-com miss ary of his order, which it appears 
be resigned in 164S. He was also, in J625, the founder 
of the college of Sc. Isidore, for the educatton of Irish 
students of the Franciscan order, of which lie was the first 
guardian or head* The expenses of tiiis culioge, the cha^ 
pel, library, &c* were defrayed by coniiibulions from the 
people of Rome, out of regard to the foniitlcr. He also 
persuaded cardinal Ludovisiits to hi and a secular college 
there for six Irisii students; and this, and some other in¬ 
stitutions, suggested and promoted by him, he lived to see 
well endowed. His influence, from w'hatevcr cause, ap¬ 
pears to have been very great; but the worst, and, as his 
biographers say, the only stain on his character, is the en¬ 
couragement he gave to the Irish rebellion and massacre 
in 1641. He died Nov. 18, 1657, and was buried in the 
chapel of St. Isidore. Not long before his death he had 
refused the promotion to the rank of cardinal. 

Wadding published dome other treatises than we have 
mentioned, and left many in manuscript; but he lived to 
finish what had been the enijiloyment of niany years, a 
history of his order, and the eminent men it has produced. 
This he completed in eight volumes, folio,'at Lyons, 
1625—1654, A new and enlarged edivioii has been since 
published at Home, under the title of Waihlingi Lucxe 
Annales Minoruni, seu historla irinm ordinum a S. Fran¬ 
cisco iristitntoriim, editio secunda, studio Jos. Mar. Fon- 
lieca/* 1731—45, 19voU. foi*' 

WADHAM (Nicholas), esq* of Edge and Merrificld, in 
Somersetshire, in which county he was born, the fuunder 
of Wfldham'College, Oxford, was a descendant of the an¬ 
cient fauhly of Wadhaius of Devonshire; but the jtcriud 

J enlitioit <if Warw. 
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uf ht& ^bifth h not known, tiur have we many particulars 
of UU personal history^ According to Wood, was a 
gentleman-^cooiiimner either of Chrisi-church, or Corpus-^ 
Chrisli college, where be is supposed to have been admit-r 
ted about 1543, He inherited an estate which he increased 
to more than 3000^* a-year, and accumulated about 14,000fi 
in money. A large portion of this property he resolved to 
devote to some foundation of public utility. His hrst in¬ 
tention is said to have been to found a college at Venice 
for such Englishmen of the Roman catholic persuasion as 
might wish to enjoy their education and religion, nqw no 
longer tolerated In England. From this It may he Inferred, 
that he was himself attached to popery; but his adherence 
could not be indexible,-as he was looii persuaded by his 
friend Mr. Crange to erect a college in Oxford, in imi¬ 
tation of the others, where the established religion was now 
cultivated with zeal. His, or rather his wlfe*s, appointing, 
that the warden should not be married, may be thought a 
part of the old perHuasioii j but it must be remembered, 
that the marriage of the clergy was one of the last changes 
of opinion to which ilic nation was completely reconciled. 
Queen EUeabeth was always against It; and it was prohi¬ 
bited by the statutes of Jesus-collcge. A more ridicnloua 
reason has been traditionally assigned for Mrs. Dorothy 
Wadliam^s infunctlun against marriage; she is said to have 
been refused bv the first warden; but she was at ibis time 
seventy^ five years old, and he considerably advanced, which 
renders tins story highly improbable. As Mr. Wadham 
died before this design could be carried into execution, he 
bequeathed the management of it' to his wife, the daugh¬ 
ter of sir M illiam Petre, secretary of state, who so often 
occurs as a benefactor to the university of Oxford. This 
lady, assisted by trustees, and with ^ proportioned to 
her husbaitd^ spirited design, completed the necessary pur¬ 
chases, buildings, and endowment. She survived her hus- 
dand nine years, died May 16, 1613, aged eighty-four, 
and was buried with her husband in the north transept of 
the church of llminster in Somersetshire, under a stately 
monument of uUbuster, on which are their figures on brass 
plates; but the whole is considerably decayed. 

Mrs. Wadham first endeavoured to purchase the site of 
Gloucester-ItaiI, now Worcester-college, but Dr. Hawley, 
then principal, refusing to give up his interest in that pro¬ 
perty, unless she would appoint him her brat governor or 
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warden^ «he declineti the conditjon, and made proposal to 
tlje city of Oxford, for ihe site of the priory of Auatin 
F'riara. 

This once a place of gr^;at fame in the univcr^ty, 
and muy be traced to very high antiquity, fn iQ5], pope 
Innocent IV. granted a power to the friars eremites of St. 
Austin, to travel into any countries, build rnunasteries, and 
celebrate divine service* With this permission, they first 
establiedieU a house in London, but deputed some of their 
number to go iq Oxford, where they iiired an obscure 
bouse near the public schools* Acquiring some reputation 
for their skill in philo^^ophy and divinity, or at leaH what 
were then so called, they attracted the at ten Lion of sir John 
Handlove^ or Handlew, of Borstal] in Buckinghamshire, a 
very opulent getitleinan, who purchased them a piece 
of ground, enlarged afterwards by a gift from Henry UL 
Oh this they built a house and chapel in a sumptuous fortu, 
and held schools for divinity and philosophy of such repu- 
laiion, that, before the divinity school was built, the univer¬ 
sity acts were ktpt, and the exercises in arts were per¬ 
formed in this place. It was ju pavLicular enioineU that 
every bachelor of arts should once in eaeJi year dispute, 
and once answer, at this house, and this continued until 
the di?H'oluiio]i, when the ilisputatiuns were removed to St* 
Mary's, and afterwards to the schuols. Alter ihe dlssolu- 
Uu4), the premises were let, on a lease of twenty^one years, 
at 3/, yearis, to Thomas Carwarden, or Carrion, esq. who 
appears la have demolished the whole, and cariied off the 
tiiULctiab* In L55^, king Edward VL Mild the site to Henry 
duke of iSud'cilk, and Ttiouius Dujiovt, gentleman, who aL 
most immediately conveyed it to Henry Bay lie, M* 
formerly a fellow of New college, for forty-five shillings 
yearly. In |553, Baylie sold it to his father-in-law, Ed¬ 
ward Freere, of Oxford, who left it to bis son William, by 
whom, in 1587, it was again sold to the inayur, bailie's, and 
commonalty of Oxford tor the principal sum of 4501. 

In 1609, Mrs* Wadharn made proposals to the city for 
the purciiase of this site, which, after many cousultatjons, 
was agrees! to, with this condition, that they might have 
the first nomination of one fellow, and two scholars of the 
new cuUcgc* This being agreed to, the site was conveyed lo 
Mrs^ Wadhain, May 29, 1610, fur the sum of 600^ Of the 
old priory, norbing ut this time remained except purls of 
the walls, whicb were immediately removed, and the fuua- 
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dation'Stone of ibe coUt^ge laid Juty 31.- On tins occasion^ 
the vice-chancellor, doctors, proctors; &.c. came in proces¬ 
sion from St. Mary^s cbnrcb, and met the mayor and aider- 
men on tile spot, Dt. Ryves, warden of New college, de¬ 
livered an oration iu praise of the founders,'and the drA 
stone was then laid on the east part where the chiipel ikow 
stands. 

The kitig^s licence, hearing date Dec. 20, 1611, em- 
po>v^red Mrs. Wadbam to found a college for^the studies 
of divinity, canon and civil law, physic, the arts and sciences, 
and classical languages; the society to consist ol a warden, 
sixteen fellows, and thirty scholars, graduate or not grudu- 
ate, or more or le^is, as the statutes might presci-jbc. The 
act of parliament for the confirmation of Wadhairi college 
was passed on the 16Lh of August, 1612. The stnuiies of 
the foundress, thus confiruied, specitied the college to be 
for a warden, fit'teen fellows, fifteen tichoiars, two ci-aplains, 
two clerks, with cullegc servants. Tlie wardcji was to be a 
native of Great Britain, tiia'iter of arts at least, and he in¬ 
capacitated from bolding his situation, ^ther if he mar¬ 
ried, or was promoted to a bishopric; but the condition 
respecting marriage was LinnulJed by act of parliament, 
July 1306. The fellows, after cotnpleting eighteen yeari 
from the expiratiun of their regency, are to resign ilieir 
feilowshijis. Hie scholars, iVuni whom the fellows are to 
be chosen, arc to be, three of the county of Somerset, three 
of Essex, and ihu rest of any other county in Great Britain.* 

WADSWORTH (Thomas), an eminent nouconformistj 
was born in St, Saviour’s, Soutliwark, in L630, and educated 
in Christ’s college, Cambridge, wltere lie was under the tui-r 
tion of Dr. Owtram, a tutor of eiuiticnce. In 1652 he was 
appointed minister of Newington Butts, where he not only 
spent bis time, bit a great part of hi^ fortune in works of 
|Hety and cbarit 3 ^ He distributed Bil>les among the poor, 
and constauily ^isite<l his parishioners, and iustructed them 
from house to house. There was a singular circumstance, 
very creditable to him in this appointment to St. Mary^s 
Kewlngton. Our readers perhaps need nut ha to)d that at 
this time the elections to churches were popular, and it so 
happened that the parishioners ware divided into two par¬ 
ties, each of wiiich, unknown to the other, presented its 
petition at Westminster to the committee who deiermined 

1 irLtl ijallt.—ChAlmtTt'fr HlbL vf OiirorJ, taLIL 
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church prefermenu; fvhen the»e petitions were of^ened, 
they were found to be both iu favour of Mr. Wadsworth, 
He also lectured occasionally in various city churches, and 
at last was chosen to the living of St, Lawrence Pountney, 
whence he was ejected at tlie restoration. Me aftenvaras 
preached privately at Newington, Theobalds, and South'^ 
wark. He received nothing for his labours, but was con¬ 
tent to spend and be spent in his great master's service. 
His diary, printed at the end of hi« life, contains the strong¬ 
est proofs of his being an excellent Christian ; and it is no 
less evident, says Granger, from hi-^ practical works, that 
he strove to make others as good Chn^tiaus as himself. 
He died of the stone, the 29th of October, 1676, aged 
forty-six. His funeral sertiioii was preached hy Mr, Bragge. 
He published various pious treatise^i, enumerated by Calamy, 
few of whicli have descended to our tinicj!^^ ^ 

WAGKNAAR (John), a Dutch historian, and historio¬ 
grapher to tlie city of Annsterdam, was born there iu 1705* 
and died m 177a. His principal work is a Hifitory of 
Holland,” from the earliest times to 1751, iu 21 vnls, Bvo* 
the first two of which appeared iu 1749, There was a se¬ 
cond cditioti inibLished at Amsterdam in 1752—*1759, with 
many engravings, maps, and portraits by Houbrakcu, It 
appears to Jiavc been thi^ merit of this work which occa¬ 
sioned liis being honoured with the title of historiographer 
to the city of Amsterdam in 1758, In it he is said to dis¬ 
play profound research, sound political principles, and ele¬ 
gance and precision of style; and the Dutch esteem it one 
of the greatest ornaments to their literature. Wiigcnaar 
wrote many otlier workl:*!, ‘‘The present state of the 
United Provinces,” Amst, 1739, I2 vols, 8vo, 2, ** De¬ 
scription of the city of Amjstertlafn,” ihicL 1760, '1 vols. fob 
3. “ The character of John de Witt placecHn its true light,” 
He published also some tracts on topics of divinity,* 

VVAGKNSEIL (John Christopher), a very fearned 
German, was the son of a reputable tradesman, atul born 
at Nuremberg i» 1633. He was sent early to a school at 
* Stockholm; whence he was taken at thirteen, and placed 
in the university of Altorf. The dislinciiou, to which he 
there raised hfrnself by his ai)iiities and learning, recom- 
meuded him to some nobility as a jiroper tutor to their 

I Ciilamy,—T-ifv Ti:,-ri*ed to lui " Reniami/*^—‘Cl^rk’s^ Litejs, 1CS4, f*t—' 
flrnn^pr. ^ HisU 
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children ; and, after continuing five years at Altorf, be was 
taken into the family of the count cle Traun. He not only 
perforined the office of art instructor to ilie sons of this no¬ 
bleman, but accompanied them in their travels to France, 
Spain, England, Holland, several parts of Geruiany, and 
Italy. He contracted an acquaintance with the learned 
wherever he went, and received honours from several uuU 
versities: thoiie of Turin and Padua admitted him into their 
body, Irv France, he experienced the liberality of Levvla 
XIVt and was received doctor of law, at Orleans, in June 
1665. Several places would have detained him, but the 
love of his native country prerailed; and, alter travelling 
for six years, he arrived at Nuremberg in 1067. He was 
immediately made professor of law and history in the uui- 
▼ersity of Altorf; but, about eight years after, changed 
bis professorship of history for that of the Oriental tongues. 
In 1676, Adolphus John, count Palatine of the Rhine, 
committed two sons to his care, and ar the same time 
honoured him with the title of counsellor. The princes of 
Germany held idm in high esteem ; and the emperor him¬ 
self admitted him to private conferences, in 16^1, whcij 
he was at Vienna about business. In 161^7, the Lgwn of 
Nuremberg gave him marks oi their esieeui, by adding to 
his titles that of doctor of canon law, and by eoinmiuiiig 
the university-library to his care. He was twite niurried ; 
the first time in 1667, t)ic second in 1701. He died lu 
1706, aged seventy-two. 

He wrote and published near twenty works, some lu 
French, the others in Latin. '^I'hc fir>t came out at Nu¬ 
remberg in 1667, I lie of which is to shew the spuri- 

ousiiess of the pvetendeti fragment of Petronius* la 
other, printed iiutiie livst volume of Auioatiitdtes Literci* 
rise," he endeavours to prove the real exisieiice of Pope 
Joan, which has lieen so uiucIj questioned. Hiif principal 
work is entitled “Tela Jgnea 8ataiiie,*^ Altorf, 1661, in 
2 Tols. 4to. This is a collection of pieces written by the 
Jews against the Christiati religion ; with, a Latin vertdon, 
and long notes in the way of refutation.' , 

WAGSTAFFE (Thomas), a learned nenjuring divine 
and able writer, was of a genilemaifs family in Warwick¬ 
shire, and was horn February 15, 1645. He was educated 
at the Charicrhotue school under Mr. Woud. Jti Lent- 
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term 1060^ lie was admitled commoner of New-lnn aV 
ford, wbere he took ihe degree of bachelor of arts October 
I6y 1(j 64, und tliuL of master June 20,' 1667. He was or¬ 
dained deacon by Dr. John Hackee, bishop of Lichfield 
and Coventry, June 6^ 166£^; and priest by Dr, Joaepli 
Henaha^Tj bishop of Peterborough, November 19, 1669* 
He was instituted to the rectory of Mar tins-Thorpe in the 
county of Rutland, by Joseph, bisLiop of Peterborough, 
November 19, 1669. After that he lived in the family of 
sir Richard Temple at Stow, in the county of Bucks, and 
entered upon the curacy of that church April [2, 1676* 
In December 1664-, he was presented by king Charles II. 
and instituted by William, archbishop of Canterbury, to the 
chance] tors hip of the cathedral church uf LicUheld, toge¬ 
ther with the prebendary of Alderwai in the same church. 
In March 1684 he was presented by Henry, bishop of 
London, to the rectory of St. Margaret Pattens in London* 
Upon the revolution, being deprived of his preferments for 
not taking the new oaths, he practised physic for many 
years afterwards in the City of Loudon with good success, 
and wore his gown all the while. In February L693 he 
was consecrated bishop by Dr. William Lloyd, bishop^ of 
Norwich, Dr. Francis Turner, bishop of Ely, and Dr* Tho¬ 
mas WIitte, bishop of Feterborougiij at the bishop of Peter¬ 
borough's lodgings, at the reverend Mr* Giffard's house 
at Southgate, at i^bicb solemnity Henry earl of Clarendon 
was present. Mr. WagstafFe was consecrated suffragan of 
Ipswich, and Dr Hickes at the same time suiFragan of 
Thetford. Mr* Wagstaffe died October 17, 1712, in the 
sixty-seventh year of his age* He published few sermons, 
but wrote many pieces in defence of the constituLion both 
in Church and State, wlih great strength of rt^asou and 
perspicuity. 

Among these are, L ** A Letter to the author of the late 
Letter out of the country, occasioned by a former Letter 
to a member of tiie House of Commons, concerning the 
bishops lately in the Tower, and now under spans ion.*’ 
An Answer to a late pamphlet eniitlt-d Obedience and 
Submission to the present Government demonstrated from 
bishop Overairs Convocation Book i xvith a postscript in 
answer to Dr. Sher|ock*s Case of Allegiance,** London, 
1690. J. All Answer to Dr. Sherlock’s Vindication of 
the Case of allegiance due to sovereign powers/which he 
made in reply to an Aniwer to a late pamphlet entitled 
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Obedience and Submission to tlie present government de^ 
monstmted from bishop Overall's Convocatinn bcmk^ with 
a postscript in answer to Dr, Sherlock’s Case of Allegiance, 
jtc/' London, 1692, 4* “ An Answer to u Leuer to Dr, 

Sherlock written in vindication of that part of Josephus's 
History, which giyes the account: of Jaddaii^'s sobmi'^^ioii to 
Alexander, against the Answer to the piece entitled 'Obe¬ 
dience and Submission to the present Governtneut," Lond, 
1692, 5, ** A Letter out of Suffolk to a friend in LondoUj 

giving some account of the late sickness and death of Dr, 
William Sancroft late lord archbishop of Canterbury,’* 
London, 1694, 6, A Letter out of Lancashire to a friend 

in London, giving some account of the tryals there. To¬ 
gether with some seasonable and proper remarks upon it; 
recommended to the wisdom of the Lords and Commons 
assembled in parliament,” London, 1694, 7. A ^tter 

to a gentleman elected a knight of the shire to serve in the 
present parliament,” London, 1694. 8. Remarks on 

some late Sermons, and in particular ofi Dr. Sherlock’s ser¬ 
mon at the Temple December the 30th, 1694, in a letter 
to a friend. The second edition, with additions. Together 
with a letter to the author of a pamphlet entitled A De¬ 
fence of the archbishop’s Sermon, &e. and several other 
Sermoiiii, itc,” London, 1695. 9. “ An account of the 

proceedings in the House of Commons, in relation to the 
recoining the clipped money, and falling the price of gui¬ 
neas. Together with a particular list of the names ol the 
members consenting and diHseniing ; in answer to u Letter 
out of the country,” London, 1696. 10. “A Viiulica^ion 

of king Charles the Martyr; proving that his majesty was 
the author ot Euwv against a memorandunt said lo^ 

be written by the earl of Angleseyj and against the excep¬ 
tions of Dr. Walker and others. To which is added a pre¬ 
face, wherein the bold and insolent assertions published in 
a passage of Mr. Bavin’s Dictionary relating lo the present 
controversy are examined and confuted. The third edition, 
with targe additions; together with setme original letters of 
king Charles the First, &c.” Lond. 1711, in 4tg. The two 
former editions were in 8vo, the first primed in 1693, and 
the aeeond in 1697. 11 . A Defence of the Vitiduiatioti 

of king Charlea the Martyr; justifying hi$ majesty’s title 
to BIW Biknxwn, in answer to a late pamphlet entitled 
Amyutor,” London, 1699. Mr. Wagstatfe also wrote 
prefaces before, i. ** Syintnons’a Hestitntus: containing 
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two epistles^ four whole sections or chapters, together 
with a postscript, and some marginal observations, &c. 
which were perfectly uiuiited in the late edition of Mr, Sym- 
mons’s book, entitled A Vindication of king Charles 1, and 
repuMished by Dr, llollingworth,” London, 1693, 2, 

The devout Chrisiian^s Mnuiial, by Mr, Jones,” London, 
1703. 3. ‘‘A Treatise of God* s Government, and of the 

justice of his present dispctisaLinns in this world. By the 
pious, learned, and most elnf|uent Salvian, a priest of Mar¬ 
seilles, who lived in the hfth centurv. Translated from 
the Latin by IL T, presbyter of the church of England,** 
London, 17U0, Tocso two pamphlets are aUo of Mr. Wag- 
stalTe's writing, L riie present state of Jacobitism in Eng¬ 
land,” ibid, 1700 \ A second part in answer to the first” 
which was written by the bishop of Salisbury, &c. 
Wagsrad^e denvt'il moi^t credit from his endeavours to prove 
the “ Eikoii Basilike” tube the genuine production of king 
Charles; but on thi> subject we must refer our readers to 
the life of bishop Gaud6n, and especially the authorities 
there quoted. Mr. Wagstatfe had a sou who resided at 
Oxford iu the early part of his Life, but afterwards went 
abroad, and resided at Utnue many years in tlie character 
of protestant chaplain to the chevalier $t. George, and af¬ 
terwards io his son. He was there esteemed a man of very 
extensive learning. Dr.Townson was acquainted with ht^ 
at Rome, botii on bis first and second tour in 1743 and 
1763. He lived in a cutirt near a carpenter’s shop, and 
upon Di\Townson*s ]iK|uirliig for him, the carpenter knew 
of MO such person,—“ He did live somewhere iu thU yard 
famie years ago.”— I liave lived here these thirty years, 
and iio person of such a nanne has lived here in that time.” 
—But on farther explanation, the carpenter exclaimed, 
‘‘Oh, you mejin II J^redicaiore; he lives there,” pointing 
to the place. Thiii Mr. Wagstade died at Rome, Dec* 3, 
1770, aged seveniy-eight. Mr. Nicltols has preserved 
some jeux d'esprits, ai^d some epitaphs written by him, 
and there is a letter of his to I'am Hearne, in the ** Let¬ 
ters written by Eminent Persons,” lately published at Ox¬ 
ford, i8l3, 3 vols« 3vo.^ 

WAGSTAFFE (William), a physician, whose writings, 
as- well as his Indoletit habits of life, seem to have very 
strongly reiiembled those of tlie facetious Dr. William King 

* Lift: in Gcit- UiqL by Mr. SalmoH.—Uiug. Brit.—N'choliV iJowyer. 
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of the" Commons, was related to the preceding WagsLaffesi 
and descended from a very ancient family, who were lords 
of the manor of Knightcote in Warwickshire. He was horn 
in 1685, and being the only son of bis father the rector of 
CublingtoN in Buckingbandshire, he was educated wjtli 
great care, and sent early to school at Nort!iampton< In 
his sixteenth year he was removed to LLiicoln college, 
ford, uhere he was soon distinguished, not only for talents 
and learning, but for a facetious humour which made his 
conversation very acceptable to pervious of superior rank 
and standing In the university. Alter taking his degree of 
B. A. in 1703, he bad some thoughts of onterii^g into the 
church, from no better motive, however, than the hopes 
of being preferred by a relation; but after taking bis He*^ 
gree of A. M, in 1707, he left the university, and coming 
up to London, visited another relation, the rev* Thomas 
WagstafTc, who then was a pliysiciatt; and marrying this 
gentiemairs 'daughter some time afterwards, resolved on 
medicine as a profession, in which his wife's relations did 
their utmost to assist him. After her death, he formed a 
second eligible union with ibe daughter of Charles Bernard, 
esq. sergeant.-surgeon to queen Anne* Not long after this 
marriage, he completed Uis degrees in physic, in 1714, and 
returning to town was admitted fellow both of the college 
of physicians, and in 1717 of the Royal Society* Business 
gradually increasing, he wai chosen one of the physicians 
of St. Bartholomew's hospital, whlcli trust he discharged' 
with great reputation, as to skill and humanity. He ap¬ 
pears, however, to have been a man of indolence, and of 
some irregular liahit^, which brought on lowness of spirits, 
and decay of health* la hopes of recovery he went to Bath 
in March 1724-5, but died there May 5, in the fortieth 
year of his age. His works were the same year collected 
under the title of **The Miscellaneous Works of Dr* Wil¬ 
liam Wagstaffc, physician to St* Bartliolomew's hospital," 
&c. 8VO* Their contents are characterisiic of the author's 
peculiar humour, and bis opinions of his contemporaries. 
1* A comment upon llie History of Tom Thumb," in 
ridicule of Addison’s papers on Cbt'vy Chase*" 2* 
** Crispin the Cobler’s confutation of Ben H(oadl3'), in an 
epistle to him," The Story of the St* A(lba)[i’s ghost," 
&c. 4. The testimonies of the citizens of Fickleborough, 
concerning the life and character of Robert Huish, com- 
monty called Bob, &c*" 5. “ The representatiun of the 
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loyal iiibjects of Albinta." 6. “ The character of Kichard 
St(ee)le, esq.:’* not a very just one* ?* “Tbe state and 
condition of our Taxes considered.’’ 8. ** The Plain 
Dealer/’ 16 numbers. 9. Preface to the complete 
tory of the treaty of Utrecht.” lO. ** A Letter from the 
facetious Dr* Andrew 'fripe, at Bach^ to bis loving brother 
the profound Greshamitei^ Most of these tracts were 

written in his early years^ and without his name. He was 
also the author of two scarce little volumes^ called AnncM 
tations on the n'atler/’ frequently quoted in the variorum 
editions of that periodical paper/ 

wake (Isaac), a learned politician, was the son of 
Arthur Wake, rector of Billing, in Northamptonshire, mas¬ 
ter of the hospital of St. Joliii at Northampton, and canon 
of Christ Church ; and was born, it is supposed, at Billing, 
about 137^. He became a member of the university of 
Oxford in 1393, and in 159fl was elected probationer-fel- 
low of Merton college. In J604i he was chosen public 
orator, and in that capacity had frequent opportunUieffi 
sometimes before the king and court at their visits to the 
university, of delivering speeches in a pure and eloquent 
style* In 1609 he travelled in France and Italy, and after 
his return was made private secreUry to sir Dudley Carle- 
ton, one of the chief secretaries of «tfite, and discovering, 
in this situation,, talents which might qualify him for diplo¬ 
matic commissions, his majesty (James [.) e^mployed him as 
ambassador to Venice, Siivoy, uiid other courts. Previous 
to hU setting out for Savoy in lfil9, lie received the order 
of knighthood. In idiZS he sat as member of parltament 
for the university of Oxford, and his speeches added con- 
sideralily to his reputatmii. His uccoiuplisliments like* 
wii^e, both as a scholar and a gentleman, were greatly ad¬ 
mired. He died in 16 3^2, while at Haris, in the service of . 
Charles 1. and his body being bronglit to England, was in¬ 
terred in (he chapel at Dover castle. Hb fnnerul, which 
was very magnihceni, was expressly at the charge of the 
king, who had intended Jntn for the place of secretary of 
(State had he lived. 

His most celebrated work was his Rex Platonicu^, sive 
de puteiinss. principis *Facobi regis ad Acad, Oxoti. adventn, 
anno 1605,” Oxun. IG07, 4to, of which courtly publica¬ 
tion there were at least six editions, 'rbere is a passage in 
this vvork fioa- which Sbaks]>carc is coujeclitrcJ to have 

* ISiiWfci.—'J'jtLerj vol, H,—^]j(.cUli>ri vol. I. i Jit- iSOfi, Bto. 
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derivbil the plot t>f hijf Sir Isaac’^ other ^orks 

are, l« ^^Oratio fiioebiis hahita iii Templo B. Marlee Oxon. 
qifum mcfcsti Oxonienj^Cft, piisi uiniiibus Johaoriis Hainoldi 
parentarentj’* Ox»o* 1603, traoiilated l>y Fuller in 

his ** Abel Hediiriviw/’ Anoiheir on sir Thomas Bodley, 
printed by Bates in his Vita? selectormn aliquot viroruni,’’ 
&c, *' l>iftcn«rse at' the Thirteen CaTitoua of the Hel¬ 

vetica! league/' Loud. 1^55, 8vo, with two oiliers on Italy 
and Sweden, under the general title of a Threefold help 
to political observations He hdt some MSS* and there 
are several of his letters Iti the CubaU/' and in the llar- 
leian col lection. ' 

WAKEC (WiLiiAM), an etnvncnt Knglish prelate, de¬ 
scended from an ancient Jainilj', was horn in 1657, at 
Blandford, in Dorsetshire, where his father, of the same 
names, was a genLloinan of cuiisiderable property, lie 
was probably educated at first at home, whence hU father 
xairijed him to Oxford, with a view to place him in Trinity 
college, but an accidental interview witii Dr* Kell, dean of 
Christ Church, determined him in favour of that college, 
of which he was accordingly admitted a student in I67i^- 
U&viitg taken his degree of A. H. in 1676, and that of A. 
in 1679, he hxed his choice on divinity a fu'ofessiou, 
rather against^the intention of his father, who wished to 
provide for him in the clothing business. He tlien entered 
into holy orders, and iii loyy accutupanied, in quality of 
chaplain, lord viscount Preston, also of Christ Church, 
who was appointed envoy extruordinarj^ to the court of 
France. 

While in France he is said to have made a considerable 
figure in the learned world, and was aj>|>lied to by Dr., 
now bishop Fell, to procure ihe cedJation of some valuable 
Greek M88. of the New I'estament at Paris, for ihe use of 
Or« Mill, whoie edition Dr. Kell patronised. In the be¬ 
ginning of the reign of James IT. he returned home with 
lord Preston, and was soon after chosen preacher to the 
honourable society of Gray’s Ino, This, it would appear, 
was against the wUh of the king, who, on the death of his^ 
predecessor. Dr. Claget, sent a message to the society, 
desiring them not to proceed to an election until they 
heard from him, but they returned an answer that they 
bad already chosen Dr., Wake. 

1 Aih. Oif. rat t. ne^ PulkF*l OiflJ Lkjy4*a Warttiics.^Si’C imlt^ At lb* 

vnil of Jolintan Qiid SleeTens*! ^itioa of i^bakipv»re*l Macbcdi. 
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During his residence in France an incident occurred 
which occasioned his. first appearance as an author, and his 
being knomi as an able writer both at home and abroad* 
Bossuet, the bishop of Meaux (See Bossuet) had now pub¬ 
lished his very artful Exposition of the Honnan Catholic 
Faith,” a copy of which came into the hands of Mr. Wake, 
who, in the preface to his Answer, gives a very curious ac¬ 
count of the dilferent alterations the work had undergone, 
in order to answer the real purposes for which it was writ-^ 
ten. He observes, that ** the hrst design of monBieur de 
Meaux’s book was either to satisfy or to seduce the iaie 
mareschal de Turenne. How far it contributed thereunto 
I am not able to say, but am willing to believe that the 
change that honourable person made of his rcUglon was 
upon somewhat better grounds than the bare Exposition of 
a few articles of the Roman faith ; and that the author 
supplied either in his personal conferences with him, or by 
some other papers to ns unknown, what was wanting to the 
first draught, which we have seen of this. The manuscript 
copy which then appeared, and for about four years toge¬ 
ther passed up and down in private hands with great up^ 
plause, wanted all those chapters of the Eucharist, Tradi-p 
tton, the Authority of the Churcli and Pope, which now 
make up the most considerable part of it; and in the other 
points which it handled, seemed so loosely and favourably 
to propose the opinions of the church of Rome, that not 
only many undesigning peraons of that communion were 
offended at it, but the proiesianta, who saw it, generally 
believed that iTionsienr da Meaux durst not publicly own 
what in his Exposition he prh^ately pretended to bo their 
doctrine. And the event shewed that the^ were not afto- 
gather mistaken* Fur in the beglnnlug ot 1671 ihe Expo- 
ifitlon being with great care, and after the consideration of 
many years, reduced into the form in which wc now see it, 
and to secure all, fortified with the approbation of the arch¬ 
bishop of Rheimi, and nine other bishops, who profess that 
* having examined it with alt the care which the importance 
of the matter required, they found it conformable to the doc¬ 
trine of the church, and as such recommended it u> t he people 
which God had committed to their conduct,’ it was sent to 
the press. The impression being finished and just ready to 
come abroad, the author, who desired to apphar with all ad¬ 
vantage to hiui^elf and his cause that was possible, sent it to. 
some of the doctors of th^ Sorbonne for their approbation 
VOL- XXX. H H 
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CO be joined to that of the bishops, that so no autborityv 
Ordinary or extraordinary, might be wanting to assert thi^ 
doctrine contained in. it to be so far from the suspicion tber 
Protestants had conceived of it^ that it was truly and with- 
out disguise Catholic, Apostolic, and Bom an. But, to the 
great surprise of oionsteur de Meaox, and those who had 
so much cried up hU treatise hefore, the doctors of the 
Sorbontie, to whom it was comuiunicated, instead of the 
approbation that was expected, confirmed what the Protes- 
tuiiU had said of it; and, as became their faculty, marked 
aeveral of the most considerable parts of it, wherein the 
Exposition by the too great desire of palliating had abso¬ 
lutely perverted the doctrine of their church. To prevent 
the open scandal, which such a censure might have caused, 
with great industry and all the secrecy possible the whole 
edition was suppressed, and the several places, which the 
doctors had marked, changed ; and the copy no speedily 
sent back to the press agnnv, tbai in the end of the same 
year another much altered was publicly exposed, as the 
Jir^t impression that had at all been made of iu Yei this 
could not be so privately carried on, but that it soon came 
to a public knowledge; in.somucb that one of the first an^ 
swers that was made to it, charged monsieur de Mcaux 
wuh this change. 1 do not hear, that he has ever yet 
thought fit lo deny the relation, either in the acivertiaemeut 
prefixed to the later editions of his book, wherein yet he 
replies to some other passages of the same treatise, or in 
any other vindicaiinn : whether it be that such an imptua^ 
tion was not considerable enough to be taken notice of, or 
that it was too true to he denied, let the reader judge. 
But certainly it n[)pears to ua not only to give a clear ac^ 
count of the design and genius of the whole book, but to 
lie a plain demonstration, how iniprubable soever monsteor 
de Meaux would represent it, * that kis not impossible for 
a bishop of the Church of Rome, either not to be sufii- 
cientiy instructed in hU religion to know vihat is the doc^ 
trine of it; or not sufHciently siucere, as without di^guke 
to represent it.’ And since a copy of that very book sp 
marked, as has been said, by tbe doctors of the 8Drboime, 
is tklleu into my bauds, I shall gratify the reader's curiosity 
with a particular view of the changes that have been made, 
that so he may judge whether of the two was the caune of 
those great advances which the author in that first edttiori 
bad thought fit tp make towards us.” 
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Such was part of the prei^ce to Mr, Wake's ** Expositioa 
tyf the Doctrine of the Church of £nig;land/' 1686, 4to, 
which be was induced to undertake, by having observed 
that the French catholics with whom he had conversed, 
had, from ignorance, or the misrepresentations of their 
instructors, entertained very faUe notions of ihe points in 
controversy between the Churchei^ of Home and England. 

This tract, which is generally called Wake’s Cate-' ' 
cbism,” was answered in ** A Vindication of the bishop of 
Condom’s Exposition of the Doctrine of the Catholic 
Church, in answer to a book entitled, An Exposition of 
the Doctrine of the Church of England, &c* With a Let¬ 
ter from the said bishop/’ 1636, 4lo. To this our author 
replied in a book entitled, ** A Defence of the Exposition 
of the Doctrine of the Church of England against the ex¬ 
ceptions of Monsieur de Meatix, late bishop of Condom, 
and his Vindicator,*’ Londfpn, 1686, 4to, This occasioned 

A lieply to the Defence of the Exposition of the Doctrine 
of the Church of England ; being a farther Vindication of 
the Bbhop of Condom’s Exposition of the Doctrine of the 
Catholic Church. With a second Letter from the Bishop 
of Meaux,’’ 1687, 4to, In answer to which Mr* Wake 
published ** A second Defence of the Exposition of the 
Doctrine of the Church of England, against the new Ex¬ 
ceptions of Monsieur de M^aux and his Vindicator. PartJ. 
in which the Account, which hath been given of the Bi¬ 
shop of Meaux’s Ex position, is fully vindicated ; the distinc¬ 
tion of old and new Popery historically asserted ; and the 
doctrine of the Church of Rome in point of iiiiage-worsliip 
more particularly considered^ Part 11 . in which ihet lin- 
mbh doctrines concerning the nature and object of reli¬ 
gious worship, of the Invocation of Saints, and worship of 
images are considered, and the charge of Idolatry made 
good against those of the Church of Home upon the ac^ 
count of them,’* Loudon,- 1683, 4to* Wliilc the second 
part of this treatise was writiug, there was published **■ A 
full Answer to the second Defence of the Exposition of the 
- Doctrine of the Church of England. In a Letter to the 
Defender.** 

Mr. Wake afterwords wrote several tracts in the con¬ 
troversy against poj^ery, which was carried on with greut 
zeal during the latter p:irt of the reign of James 11* Among 
these we may ojention, I, ‘*A Discourse of the Htdy Eu¬ 
charist, hi the two great puints of the Real PjLScuce and 

H n 2 
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the Afioratlon ftf the Host*" 16S7, 4ta. 2* “A Discourse 
concernijig the nature of Idolatry, in which a bte author's 
true and only notion of Idolatry is considered and con¬ 
futed,'^ 163H, 4to. This was written against the “Reasofis 
for abrogating the Test,” by Samuel Parker, bishop of Ox¬ 
ford. 3« “Sure and honest means for the conversion of 
all tJerotics,” IGBS, 4to. This is a translation from 
ihe h'renclij with a preface by our author. 4, *‘An histo¬ 
rical treatise of Transuhstantiation, wherein is made appear, 
that, according to the principles of that Church, this doc¬ 
trine cannot be an article of B'aith,” 1687, 4to. TbU was 
written by a member of the Church of Rome, and published 
by our author. 5. “Two Discourses of Purgatory and 
Prayer for the Dead,” ISB&, 4to, 6, “A Continuation of 
the present iitate of the Controversy between the Church 
of Ei^gland and the Church of Rome; being a full account 
of the books published on both sides,” J6S8, 4to, 

In Oct. IGSB, be married Miss Ethel red Hovel, daughter 
and coheiress of sir William Hovel, of lllington, in the 
county of Norfolk, knight* As he was a favourer of the 
revolution, he was, after that event, appointed deputy clerk 
of the doset to king William, In July J6Bd, according 
to Wood, he accumulated hts degrees in divinity at Ox¬ 
ford, but another account says that he was created D. 
having been the preceding month preferred to a canonry 
of Christ-church, in the room of Dr* Aldrich, appointed 
dean* With a view to contribute to a defence of the doc¬ 
trine and government of the church of England, againj^t the 
adversaries of its hierarchy, he published iii 16&3, “ An 
English Version of the genuine Epistles of the Apostolical 
Fathers, with a preliminary discourse coticerning the yse 
of those Fathers*” Of this excellent volume lie published 
a new edition in 1710, with so many improvements, as al¬ 
most to make it a new work, and a fourth ediiiou appears 
about the time of his death, in 1737, The reasons why he 
lays great stress on ibe authority of these fathers are i 
** that they were contemporary with the apostles, and in¬ 
structed by them : that they were men of an eminent cha¬ 
racter in the chnrcb, and therefore could not be ignoranl 
of what was taught in it; that they were careful to pre¬ 
serve the doctriue of Christ in its purity, and to oppose 
such as went about to corrupt it * that they were men not 
- only of a perfect piety, but of great courage and constancy, 
and therefore such as cannot be suspected to have had any 
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design to prevaricate in tbi^ matter; tiiat they wore en¬ 
dued with a large portion of the Holy S[nritj and as such 
could hardly err in what they delivered as the gospel of 
Christ; and that their writings were aj>provcd by the church 
in these days^ which could not be miHSLaken in its approba^ 
tion of fii July of the same year^ he was preferred 

to the rectory of St. James's Wcstminsicr. 

He took a very acLive pare in tl^at meniorahle controversy 
with regard to the Convocatioii, wliich we shall only notice 
so far aa he was concerned, something having been already 
said upon it under the aiticle of Atterbury* In there 

was published an anonymous pamphlet, entitled^ A Let¬ 
ter to a Con vocation man, concerning the Rights, Powers, 
and Privileges, of that Body:'^ to which an answer wait 
published the same year, by Dr. Wake, under this title, 
“The Auth 9 rity of Christian Princes over their ecclesi¬ 
astical Synods asserted, with particular respect to the Con¬ 
vocations of the Clergy of the realm and Church of Eng¬ 
land,** 8VO: and, this being attacked, the doctor vindicated 
himself in “ An appeal to all the true members of the 
church of England, in babalf of the king*s ecclesiamcal 
supremacy, as by Jaw established ; by our convocations 
approved ; and by our most eminent bis)io[)s and clergy¬ 
men stated and defended, against botii tlie popish and fa¬ 
natical opposeri of it, 1693," avo. In 1700, the cele¬ 
brated Atterbury entered into this dispute with great vi¬ 
gour and resolution, and published an answer to Dr, Wake's 
book, entitled, “ The Rights, Powers, and Privileges, of 
HLi English Convocation, stated and defended," ^vo; re¬ 
printed in 1701, with additions. The controversy now 
grew warm, and several writers of considerable noto en¬ 
gaged in it. Burnet, bishop of Salisbury, and Kcnnet, 
afterwards bishop of Peterborougli, wrote animadversions 
upon Atterbury's work ; and Kennet's piece against it was 
a particular reply ta it, wriuen under the countenance of 
archbishop Tenison, Hody, Gibson, Hooper, were con¬ 
cerned in it ; Hooper was on the side of Atterbury ; Hody 
and Gibson against him. Hut tlie most considerable and 
decisive answer to Atterbury was Ur-Wake*!$ large work, 
entitled, “The State of the Church and Clergy of Eng¬ 
land, in their Councils, Synods, Convocations, Con-^ 
ventions, and other public assembhes, historically deduced 
from the conversion of the Savons to the present times, 
I7t>3/* in folio. This work was esteemed not only a full 
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and sufHcient anavircr to Atterbiiry, but decisive with re« 
gard to the camrovcrsy in geiieraL 

In 1701^ two years beiore the pabltcauoo of the last- 
mentioned work, he was installed dean of Exeter^ whence 
.in 1705, he was promoted to the bishopric of Lincoln In 
the House of Peers be distinguished himself by,«» long 
and teamed speech in favour of a comprehension with the 
dissenters, a nieasure which other welUmeaning divines of 
the church bad fondly adopted ; and expressed himself with 
equal zeal against the intemperate tvritiugs of SacheverelL 
In Jan. 1715-16, on the deatli of archbishop Teutson, he 
was translated to the metropolLtan see, and as he had Uved 
to see the folly of giving way to the enemies of the hier¬ 
archy by way of reconciling ihem to it, he both voted and 
spoke in the House of Lords against the repeat of the 
ftchism and conformity bill in 17J8. Among other things, 
he remarked, that ** the acts, which by this bill were to be 
repealed, were the main bulwark and supporters of the 
established church ; that he had all imaginable tender¬ 
ness for ail the well-meaning consciendous dissenters; but 
he could not forbear saying, that some amongst them made 
a wrong use of the favour and iudidgeuoe that was shewn 
theoi upon the revolution, though they had the least share 
in that event/’ From the same experience he was led to 
oppose the design entered into by some very powerful per¬ 
sons, the year following, to repeal the corporation and test 
acts. It was well known tiiat Hoadly was at the bottom of 
this design, and that his famous sermon on The nature 
of Christ's kingdom'* was a preparatory step. The arch¬ 
bishop therefore thought it proper to declare his dislike of 
the measure, as Hoadly bad propoffed it, in an indirect 
way, and wrote a Latin letter addressed to die superin- 
tendant of Zurich, which was published there under the 
title of “ Oratio hUtorica de beneheiis in ecclesiam Tigu- 
rinum collutjs/' In this he took occasion to remark^ that 
** The ohurcli of Eugland^ broken in pieces with divisions, 
and rent with Kchisms, is distracted with so many and such 
various sorts of sepairatists from her communion, that they 
want proper names to distinguish tbemseives from one ano¬ 
ther, and to describe tliemselves to other meiL And I wish 
this was otir greaiest matter of complaint. But that which 
the sptiit of God foretold should come to pass, must be 
fulfilled, Even among ourselves men have arisen, speak- 
iiig perverse ihings/* But why do 1 say men ^ Even paS- 
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tors and bishops tliemnelves pull down whbih^^ir own liancis 
the church, in which they minister, and to whose doctrine 
they have more than once siibiicribeH* They, to whom tlie 
preservation of the church is committed, qnd whose duty 
it ia to watch against her enemies, and to reprove^ rcstruitr, 
and punish them according to their demerits; even these 
endeavour to overthrow the authority of that church, for 
which they ought not only to coiitond, but upon occasion 
even lo lay down their lives. What the pleas and tenets of 
tiiese innovators are; you may in some measure know from 
two pamphlets lately wntteii in tlje French tongue. Let it 
here sulhee to &ay in a word^ tliat these men are highly 
displeased with all confessions of faith, and with all aiih^ 
scriptions to articles; and would have a liberty, or rather 
a license granted for all men, not only to believe, but to 
speak, write, and preach, whaUoever they think lit, though 
the grace of the holy spirit, the divinity of Christ, and all 
other fuudauientai articles of our religion should thereby 
be overturned. What Christian is not amazed, that those 
things should be said of any men that bear but the name 
of Christians ? Wlio can but lament, that those grisz’ous 
wolvt's are not only not driven away from tlie sheepfold, but 
received even within the walls of the church, and admitted 
to her honours, offices, and goveriitneut? But so it is, that 
wiiile vre regard only the things of this worifi, we wholly 
forget those that concern another. And because by the 
toleration and advancement of such men, some (who have 
nothing mure at heart than to keep themselves in their 
places and power) hope to itigratiate themselves with the. 
populace, they are nut at all solicitous what becomes of 
the church, of the faith, of religion, or in short of Jesus 
Christ himself and Ids truth. Pardon me, most worthy 
sir, that giving way to a just grief, I express my resent** 
nient against these enemies uf our religion more sharply 
than my manner is. 1 should think myself guilty of be¬ 
traying the faith, if 1 did noi, whenever occasion serves^ 
anathematize these heretics,** 

/^rbis letter gave occasion to two ironical pamphlets by 
the wits of ilie party, entitled, 1, A short Vindtcutiou of 
the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury from the imputation of 
being the author of a Letter lately |irintcd at Zurich con¬ 
cerning the state of Religion in England,** London, 17Jy, 
\n 3vo/ “ A letter to the Lord Archbishop of Canier- 
bury, proving that bb grace cannot bo the author of tbi 
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Letter to an eminent PreabyierUn clergyman in Swisser- 
land, in which the present state of Heligion in England is 
blackened and exposed^ and the present ministry are mis*,' 
represented and traduced,^^ London, 1719, 8vo- This last 
piece t& supposed to hare been written by Mr* Thomas 
Gordon, the translator of Tacitus. Both were samfaptorUy 
answered iu another, entitled “ A Vindlcaiioti of the Or* 
ibudox Clergy, iu answer to two scurrilous libels, pretend¬ 
ing to be a VindicattoLi of the Lordship of Canterbury, 
but scandalously rejecting upon his Grace and our most 
orthodox Clergy,” Loudon, 1720, 8vo. 

In the same spirit archbishop Wake joined the earl of 
Nottingham tu bringitig a bill into parliament in 1721, 
levelled at the Arlan heresy, and entitled A Bill for the 
more effectual suppression of blasphemy and pmlaneness/* 
which, however, was rejected in the House of Lords, and 
brought on the archbishop the charge of inconsistency, 
because in the cases of Whlston and Clarke, in 1711 and 
17J2, he had spoken with moderation of their Ariiintsin. 
Whistou wrote a very angry letter \o the archbishop ou 
this occasion, which is printed in his life, but to which the 
archbishop thought, and probably most of those who read 
it will think, no answer necessary. 

That for which archbishop Wake appears to have been 
most blamed, was tite share he had in a scheme of union 
between the English and Gallican churches; but in this, 
as in other parts of his conduct, the blame seems to have 
arisen principally from misrepresentation, at the same time 
that we are willing to allow that the scheme itself was a 
weak one, and never likely to produce any good. The 
outline of the affair, which is related more at large in the 
Appendix to the last edition of MosheWs History, No IV* 
is this. In 1717 some mutual civilities bad passed between 
the archbishop and the celebrated ecclesiastical historian 
Du pin, as men of letters, by means of the rev. Mr. Beau-^ 
voir, ibeii chaplain to lord Stair, the Etrgltsh ambassador 
at Paris. In the course of these civilities, Dupin wrote to 
the archbishop a Latin letter in Jan, 1718, in which, hav^ 
jiig congratulated the church of Enghind on the enjoy'* 
inent of so eiultient a prelate for its metropolitan, he took 
occasion to express his desire for an union between the two 
churches of England and France, and wished to enter into 
a correspodeuce with his grace with that view. I'he arch¬ 
bishop, in return, after thanking him for hla compliment. 
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observed, that it was full time both for himself (DLipio) 
and the rest of his brethren of the Sorbonne. to ilecJare 
openly their true sentiments of the superstition auH stmbi- 
tion of die court of Home; that it was die IrHere.^t of all 
Chrisdani to unmask that court, nuU thereby redurti^ it to 
those primitive lhuit«^anci honours which it enjoy eii iiitiie first 
ages of the church. In some fa<'tiier corrci^ponclence, the 
archbishop expiained the belief, tenets, and doctrine of 
the chuich of England, the manner of its beginning to le- 
form and shake otf all foreign power and superstition both 
in church and state, and its acknowledgment that rmr 
Lord Jesus Christ is the only founder, source, and of 
rhe church. Iti all his letters both to Du pin and otnets, 
he insisted constandy on this article, and always main¬ 
tained the justice and orthodoxy of every individual article 
of the church of En^hdud, widiuut makio" the least con- 
cession towards any approbation of the amblticnis preten¬ 
sions of the church of Rome, Some of the doctors of the 
Sorbonne readtiy concurred in this scheme, and Dupin 
drew up an essay towards an union, which was to be sub¬ 
mitted for approbation to the cardinal de Nuailles, and 
tlien to be transmitted co his grace. This essay, wliich 
was called a “ Commonitorium,** was read by, and had the 
approbatiuti of the Sorhonne, and in it was ceded the ad¬ 
ministration of the sacrament in both kinds, the performing 
of divine service in the vulgar tongue, and the marriage of 
the protestsnt clergy; and the invocation of saints was 
given up as qiinecessary. The project engrossed the whole 
conversation of the city of Paris, and the English aurhys- 
sador was congratulated upon it by some great persnmtges 
at court. The regent duke of Orleans himself, and the 
abb^ Du Bois, minister of forL*ign afFairj#, and 1)?' Eleury, 
the attorney general, at first seemed to acf[nicsce, or at 
least not to interfere; but, after all, noconsulernto person 
could expect much from the scheme, which was entift^ly 
prevented by the Jesuits, who sounded the alarm, and re¬ 
presented the cardinal de Noailles and his friends the Jau- 
senists as about to make a coalition with the heretics. 

The court being now sufficiently roused. Piers deGurar.- 
din, a doctor of the Sorbonne, anti one of tlie archbtshop^s 
correspondents, was sent for, and ordered to give up all 
the letters he had received from die archbUUop of Canter¬ 
bury, and (h copy of all Ills own. Having complied, these 
letters were immediately sent to Rome, where it is said 
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pope element XL no admired thy^e of our aruhbiithop^ that 
be declared it veas % j>icy tbe author of sueb profound Jetters 
iwas not a member of their church. 

The author of No, IV. of Mosheim** Appendix deduces 
from the whole of this tratisaction, and particularly from 
the entire correspondence given in that Appendix^ that 
Wake was invited to this correspondence by Dupiti^ the 
most moderate of all the llotnan catholic divines; that he 
entered into it with a view to improve one of the most fa¬ 
vourable opportunities dmt could be offered, of withdraw¬ 
ing the church of France from the jurisdiction of the pope; 
a circumstai^cc which must Itave immediately weakened 
the power of the court of Rome, and, in its consequences, 
offered a fair prospect of a farther reformation in doctrine 
Hnd worsliip, as the case happened in the church of Eng¬ 
land, wh^n it happily threw off the papal yoke;—that he 
did not give any of the doctors of the Sorbotuie the smallest 
reason to hope that the church of England would give up 
any one point of belief or practice to the church of France; 
but insisted, on the contrary, that the latter should make 
alterations and concessions, in order to be reconciled to 
the former;—that he jiever specified the particular alter¬ 
ations which would be requisite to satisfy the rulers and 
doctors of the church of England; but only expressed a 
general desire or au union between the two churches, if 
that were possible, or £it least of a mutual toleration ; that 
he never flattered himself that this union could be perfectly 
accomplished, or that the doctors of the Gallican chiircli 
would be entirely brought over to tlie church of England ; 
but thought that every adva’ice made by them, and every 
concession, must have proved really advantageous to the 
proreiitaiit cause.^ 

I'htis much it has been thought necessary to advance, 
in vindication of the diaracier ot Dr. Wake, which, aft«r 
long enjoying the good opinion of mankind, was at last, 
wdtli equal fury atid falsdiooii, attacked by the author of 
tJie Confessional,” who does not scruple to isay, speak¬ 
ing of the archbishop, that ** this pretended ohampiun of 
the Protestant reltgiou had set on foot a project for muon 
with a popish church, and that with concessions in favour 
of the grossest su]icrsiiuou and idolatry,” Nothing could 
be farther from Wake's purpose, and nothing mure at va¬ 
riance with the wJiole tenour of his public life or private 
sentiments; and, in truth, the wJiole of the above corre- 
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Bpondence ivitb the popish doctors was a matter of pri¬ 
vate sentiment, and neither party appears to have been an- 
thoriaed by, or to have consulted the church to which they 
respectively belonged* Had tha; been done, it is not quite 
clear that the plan, even as far as it has been divulged, 
would have been more acceptable in England than in 
France* The best part of it, the best object at which it 
aimed, was the separation of the church of France from 
the jurisdiction of the pope* 

Wake was of a pacific spirit: this appears in all his 
correspondence; and his correspondence appears to have 
extended to the leading men of every eccLesinstical com¬ 
munity in Eumpe* He shewed a great regard to the fo¬ 
reign protestant churches, notwithstanding the difference 
of their discipline and government front that of the church 
of England; and blames those who would not allow their 
religious assemblies the denomination of chuTcheSy and 
who deny the validity of their sacraments* He declared, 
on the contrary, those churches to be true Cbristiaii 
churcb^Rf and expresses a warm desire of their union with 
the church of England. We must particularly notice his 
correspondence in 171!^ with Mr. Jablonski of Poland, be¬ 
cause it has a direct reference to that part of his cha¬ 
racter which the author of the Confessional” has so 
unwarrantably misrepresented. Jablonski, from a per¬ 
suasion of J)r, Wake’s great wisdom, discernment, and 
moderation, had consulted him as to a proposed union 
between the Lutherans and the church of Rome. In his 
answer, the archbishop gives the strongest cautions to the 
Polish Lutherans against entering into any treaty of union 
with the Roman catholics, except on a footing of perfect 
equality, and in consequetice of a previous renunciation, 
on the part of the latter, of the tyranny, and even of the 
superiority and jurisdiction of the church of Rome and its 
pontiff; and as lo wiiat concerns points of doctrine, he 
exhorts them not to sacrifice truth to temporal advantages, 
or even to a desire of peace. 

Of arcbbUiiop Wake’s kindness to father Coiirayer we 
have taken some notice in our account of that divine. His 
grace towards the end of his life became so much disabled 
by age and infirmities, that some part of the care of the 
church was transferred to Dr. Gibson, bishop of London. 
The archbishop lingered on in a very enfeebled state for 
a considerable time, and at length expired at Lambeth 
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palace^ Jan. 24, 1737, ant! was interred in a private manner 
at Croydon. He vras in the seventy-ninth year of bis age, 
hut the inscription on his tomb erroneously Hxes his death 
if) 1733. 

Arclibishop Wake was a man of a pacific, gentle, and 
benevolent spirit, and an enemy to feuds, animosities, and 
party-prejudices, which divide the professors of religion, 
and by which Chnstianlty is exposed to the assaults of its 
virulent enemies, and wounded in the house of its pre¬ 
tended friends. Dr. Richardson says justly of him, that hia 
accurate and superior knowledge of the RomUh hierarchy, 
and of the constitution of the church of England, furnished 
him with victorious amis, both for the subversion of error, 
and the defence of truth. He was a man of great liberality, 
and mnnificeni in bis charities and expences. Of the latter 
Exeter, Bugden, Lambeth, and Ci'oj^doii can bear test!- 
itioiiy. He is said to have expended about 1 l,0(K)L in the 
repairs of the two palaces of Lambeth and Croydon. lie 
bequeathed Ins ex cel lent and copious library of printed 
books and MSS, with his coins, the whole valued at 10,000/* 
to Christ Church, Oxford. Uis lady died in 1731 ; by 
her he had six daughters, who all survived him, and were 
married into families of note. 

Besides the works already mentioned, Dr Wake pub¬ 
lished “ A preparation for death, being a letter to a young 
gentlewoman in France,’* ilie fourth edition of which w£ti 
pLibhshed in 163W; nnd three volumes of his ** Sermons and 
Charges*' have since appeared. ’ 

Wakefield (Gilbert), a dlstiDgitishcd classical scho¬ 
lar and eriiic, was born at Nottingham, Feb* 22, 1756, in 
the parsonage-house of St. Nicholas, of which cliurch his 
father, the rev, George Wakefield, was then rector. An 
uncommon solidity and seriousness of dispo»it'ioii marked 
him from infancy, together with a power of application, 
and thirst after knowledge, which accelerated hia progress 
in juvenile studies. At the age of seven he went to the 
free school in Nottingham, where the usher, Mr* Beard- 
more (afterwards master of the Charter-house), threatened 
upon one occasion to flog him, which Mr* Wakefield speaks 
of with great indignation. At the age of nine, he ex¬ 
changed this school for that of Wilford near Nottingham, 

* Biof. Brit,—Ch. —AiteibuT^'f Carreipofitl«itce. la* 

—Bonitt'* 0*n i'liuea,—WliisLoiVi life*—Niuliulii’t Buirjer* 
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then under the direction of the rev. Isaac Picktlidlj and 
afterwards vras placed under the tuition of his father^s curato 
at Uichmondj whom he charactensea ^vhh ;^reut con teen pt* 
At the age of thirteen he was placed under the rev. Richard 
Woodeson^ at Kin^ston-upon^Thaines, to which pan!i:U hU 
father ivaa then renroved; but we are told he was used to 
lament that he had not possessed the advantages of an unU 
form education at one of those pnbttc schools wiiicli fay a 
solid foundation for classical eruduiun in its most exact 
form. About the age of sixteen he was admitted of Jesui 
college, Cambridge. Here be resumed his classical sm^ 
dies, but the lectures on algebra and logic were,, he tells 
us, odious to Itim beyond conception aud be is perhaps 
not far wrong in thinking that logic and metaphysics are 
by no means calculated for early years.''* Few incidents 
occurred during the first two years of his residence at cot-^ 
lege. Ho pursued Jiis mathematical and philosophical 
studies with a stated mixture of classical reading, through 
the whole of this interval, except when interrupted by 
fastidiousness, which he thus describes: “ A strange fas¬ 
tidiousness, for which 1 could never account, and which 
has been a great hindrance to my improvement ibrougb mj 
whole life, took a bewildering possession of my facul¬ 
ties. I'bis impediment commonly recurred in the spring of 
the year, when I was so enamoured of rambling in the 
open air, through solitary fields, or by a river's side, of 
cricket and of fishing, that no self-ex postulations, no 
prospect of future vexation, nor even emulation itfieif, 
could chain me to my books. Sometimes, for a month to< 
gethcr, and even a longer period, have 1 been disabled 
from reading a single page, though tormented all the tune 
with the reflection, without extreme restlessness and im¬ 
patience.” 

In the third year of his residence at college he wasa can^ 
dtdate for one, or alt, of Dr. Browne’s medals. His Latin 
ode was allowed to possess merit, but was unsuccessful, 
from pariialtty, as be insinuates; but be allowed that his 
Greek and his epigrams were deservedly rejected. In his 
life he introduces the Latin ode with variations,*' whicb, 
although he calU them ** trivial,” give a suspicioua altera¬ 
tion of character to the production. In 1776 he took his 
degree, and had the honour of nomination to the second 
post. About the same time be gained the second of the 
duke of Newcastle's classical medals* Dr. Forster gained 
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the first; Mn Wakefield allovvs him superior merits Iruf 
still endeavours to insinuate partiality in the allotment of 
the prizes, 

Iti 1776 he was elected fellow, and continued the pro^ 
seciition of his classical and theological studies through 
that and the following year« The first of his publication* 
appeared in J776, a small coUection of Latin poems, with 
a few notes on Horace. In 1777 he gained the second 
of the badkclor's prizes, a gold medal given by the chan¬ 
cellor. On the 22d of March, 1773, he was ordained a 
deacon by the bishop of Peterborough, and takes occasion 
from this event to declare that ** he was so little satisfied 
with the requisition of subscription, and the subjects of 
that Bubscription themselves, that he afterwards regarded 
this acquiescence as the most disingenuous action of his 
whole life/* He then accepted a curacy at Stockport in 
Cheshire, whence he afterwards removed to a similar situa¬ 
tion at Liverpool. Here he complains that the clergy, 
both conformist and nonconformist, paid little attention 
to him, and at tho same time his dissaiisfaction with the 
doctrine and worship of the church continued to increase. 
His dislike of the church was indeed now becoming in¬ 
veterate, and devoid of all candour. Among his anecdotes 
when at Liverpool, he gives one of a church clergyman, 
who purloined the sacrament money; this clergyman bad 
once been a dissenter, and Mr. Wakefield imputes his com¬ 
mitting this crime to his having left the dissenters and con¬ 
formed to the church. 

In 1771^ he vacated his fellowship by marrying Miss 
Watson, niece of the rector of Stockport. This was soon 
fallowed by an invitation to undertake the post of classical 
tutor at the dissenting academy at Warrington, with which 
lie complied; and he was regarded as a very valuable ac¬ 
quisition to this inatitution. He was exemplary in the dis¬ 
charge of his duty, and equally gained the auachment of 
his pupils, and the friendship and esteem of his colleagues; 
hut die academy was at this time on the decline, and Mr. 
Wakefield, though accused of precipitating its downfall, 
has assigned sufficient reasons ior that event without his 
agency r While here, he began his career as a theological 
controversialist, with an acrimony of style which was la¬ 
mented by bis friends, and which laid him open to the re¬ 
proach of his enemies, or it would be more proper to say, 
created those enemies. Among hb tracts now published 
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were^ A plain and short account of the nature of Bap-^ 
tism according to ihc New Testanicnt, with a cursory re^ 
mark on Conhrmatioti and tiie Lord^s Supper',*’ ** An Es-^ 
say on Iiispjmion ;*^ and A new truncation of the first 
epistle uf Paul the apostle to the Tbessaloniaus.** This 
was followed in the iiext^'car by *‘A new translation of St, 
AJauhew, with notes, ciitlcal, philological, and cKplaita- 
tory,'* 4to; a work t^hich displayed Ihe extent of bisread^ 
ing) and the facility with which his nietnory called up tta 
reposited stores for the purpose of ill alteration or parallel* 
isnii At this time he likewise auguicnlcd bis fund for 
Hcripiure interpretation by the acquisition of various ori- 
eiiial dialects. After quitting Warrington, at the dissolu^ 
tion of the academy, be took up his residence succcsalTelj^ 
at Bramcote in Notunghamshire, at Richmond in Surrey, 
and at Nottingham, upon the plan of taking a few pupiltt, 
and pursuing at his leisure those studies to which he be¬ 
came continually more attached. While in the first of 
these situations, he published the first ^*olume of An eri'*- 
quiry into the opinions of tlie Chrii^tiaii writers of the three 
first centuries concerning the person of Jesna Christ/’ 
which did not meet wiih encouragemenE sufBcient to in¬ 
duce him to proceed in the design. A p^iinful diaorder in 
Ids left shoulder, with which be was^ attacked in 17MG, and 
which liaraiised bun for iwo years, inierrupicd lUe course 
of his employments; and he did no more during that pe¬ 
riod, than to draw up soiut* reaiark^ upon the Georglca of 
Virgil and the poems of Gray, whicJi he published with 
cditiopa gf those respective wurkn. As Jiis health returned, 
tiis theological pursuits were resumed, and ho again eti- 
gaged in the field of controversy. IJe ;dsO( Ju ITSiJ, niad^:? 
a coiiiuiencement of a yvork, which was lo exhibit ** Aji 
union gf theological and classical learning, illustrating the 
Scriptures by ji}<bt borrowed from the philology of Greece 
aud Rome.” Under the title of Silva Cnika,” three 
parts of this performance issued frotB the uuivcrsity prei^ft 
of Cambridge. 

formation of a disaeoting college o.t Hackney, whicb, 
it was hoped, by the powerful aid of tJie tnetixipolis, would 
become both more considerable and move permanent than 
former institutions of a like kind, produced an iovitathni 
to Mr. Wakefield to undertake the clusstcai-pvofcNSotship.. 
With this be thought proper to comply; and itccordingly, 
in t7^0| he quilted his abode at Nottingham, and remuytid 
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to Hackney, upon the plan of joining with public tuition 
the lu^crucuoii of private pupiU ^ but, as he saySf *'both of 
these anchors failed him, and left his liitle bark again afloat 
on the ocean of life/* The share which he had iu the dis¬ 
union that finally proved fatal to ibe academy at Hackney^ 
is thus candidly related by one of his biographert; 

Although Mr. Wakcfield*s prinviples bad induced him 
to renounce his cleiical office in the church of England^ 
and he had become a dissenter from her doctrine and wor¬ 
ship, yet he was far from unititig with any particular class 
of those who are usually denonunated dissenters. He had 
an insuperable repugnance to their mode of performing di¬ 
vine service; and he held in rio high estimation the theo¬ 
logical and philosopliical knowledge which it has been the 
principal object of their seminaries of education to com¬ 
municate. It has already been observed, that the basis of 
his own divinity was philology. ClasEtlcal literature, there- 
fore^ as containing the true rudiments of ail other science, 
was that on which he tliought the greatest stress should be 
laid, in a system of liberal education. This point he in¬ 
culcated with an earnestness which probably appeared 
somewhat dictatoriBl to the conductors of the institution. 

Further, in the progress of his speculations, he had 
been led to form notions concerning the expediency and 
propriety of public worship, extremely different from 
those of every body of Christians, whether in sects or es¬ 
tablishments; and as he was incapable of thinking one 
thing and practising another, he had sufEcieiuly made 
known bis senttments on this subject, as well iu conversa¬ 
tion, as by abstaining from attendance upon every place 
of religious agsembly* They who were well acquainted 
with hiun, knew that in his own breast piety was one of the 
most predominant afiections; but the assembling for so¬ 
cial worship had for so many ages been regarded as the 
moat powerful instrument for the support of general reli¬ 
gion, that to discourage it was considered as of dangerous 
example, especially in a person engaged lu the education 
of youth. Notwithstanding, therefore, bis classical in- 
Jitructions in the college were received by the students 
almost with enthusiastical admiration, and conferred high 
credit on the institution, a dissolution of his connection 
with it took place in the summer of iTdl 

The subsequent publication of Ids pamphlet on public 
worship deprived him (as he says) of the only two private 
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|iup4fl be expected. From that period be contini^d to 
reside at Hackney, employing his time pardy in the eda^ 
cation of his own children, partly in the composition of 
his ^orka. His Translation of the New Testament, with 
notes,” 3 ToU. Svo, appeared towards the close of I7i>t, 
and was very rcspectahly patronized* In language it pre- 
aerires as much as possible of the old version, but along 
with many bold innovations* He printed also two more 
parts of his “ Silva Critica.” He gave a new edition, 
much corrected, of his ** Translation of the New Testa¬ 
ment and betiides, enlarged a former work ** On the 
Evidences of the Christian Religion,^’ and published a reply 
to Paine's attack upon it in his ** Age of Reason.” * 

To the works of Pope, our English poet, Mr. Wnkefield 
paid particular attention, and designed to Jiave given an 
edition of liis works ; but after be had published the first 
volume, the scheme was rendered abortive by l>r. War- 
ton’s editioiip He printed, however, a second volume, en- 
tiiled ** Notes on Pope,” and also gave a new edition of 
Pope's Iliad and Odysse}^ Ak a ula^^sical editor he ap^ 
peared m a selection from the Greek iragadiaoa, in editions 
of Horace, Virgil, Bion and Moschus, and Anally his 
superb edition of Lucretius, which, after all, muse decide 
his character as a critic* Many eminent achoUra, both at 
home and abroad, have given ilieir opinion of this edition^ 
but their dectiton is not uniform. We would refer the 
reader to a very learned and imparlial view of Mr. Wake¬ 
field's critical character by Mr* Ehnsley, in one of ihe 
numbers of tlie ** Classical Journal*” Among Mr. Wake¬ 
field's publications, prior to this, we omitted to mention 
the “ Memoirs” of hU own life, in one volume 3vo, which 
appeared in 17^2, and contained an account of hh life nearly 
to that period* We have followed it partly in the preced¬ 
ing account, as to facts, but upon the whole are inclined 
to apply to him what he has advanced' of a Mr. Moungey* 
He is one “ on whose a&Uuks his numerous acquaintance 
will reflect with more pleasure tikan on liU lifa," 

Entering at length into the dangerous path of pohtics, 
he published ** Eemarku on the General Orders of the 
Duke of York,” in which he arraigned the jus^tice of the 
war with France in terms which are supposed to have eji- 

* In thi^ «i in ■Dime of hit o^ber . *1to af Painr, r<^gr«llcit tliai tic should 
ff n rkri . M r. Wakr mH id fi1 eafcd na pn rtf j hnve treated ih al b IdSpbfluer w] tb tLlU 
sttU V Friendly br- inf the frjcnd* berat Inagn a^e. 
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erciied the utmost forbearance of tlie ministrj. Bub'in 
bis Reply to some parts of the bishop of LandaB’t Ad¬ 
dress,''* be passed those limits, end a prosecutioa being 
cotnmeoced, he was sentenced, bpon conTictipn, to a two 
years imprisonment in Dorchester gaol* While here, bis 
«uSerings were as much as possible alleriaied by the seal 
of bis fftends, who raised a lubscriptton of 5000^,, which 
eased hU mind as to a future provision for hU family, and 
probably Ht exceeded what he could ever have been able 
to leave them, under any probable circoiastancea* 

During his confinement, he composed lereral pamphlets, 
and planned some works of greater magnitude ; among die 
former were a series of Essays from Dio Cbrysostdm f ’ 

an imitation in English iambic rhyme, of Juvenal's first 
satire; and a smali ▼olume entitled “ Koctes carcerariw 
among the latter were an edition of an English and Greek 
Lexicon, which failed for want of sufficient eii courage - 
moot; and a series of classical lectures, to be given in 
London after his liberation, and the first course of which, 
consisting of observations on the second book of Virgil's 
.£neid, he lived to complete. These lectures occupied him 
atmoit immediately on hU release; but towards the end of 
August, 1001, he was attacked by a typhus fever, and 
died Sept* 9, in the forty-sixth year of bis age. 

Mr* Wakefield's character has been drawn by various 
pens; some of these portraits which make directly for him 
may be found in his Life lately published; and many just, 
although sometimas discordant, remarks are interspersed 
in the literary journals of bis time. The following we 
have selected, as according best with the opinion we have 
been enabled to form from an atientUe perusal of his Life 
and Letters, but principally because written by a mao of 
learning and candour, on whom wc could have relied witb-p 
out previous examination* 

Gilbert Wakefield was a diligent, and, we believe^ a 
sincere inquiver after truth; but he was unhappily so framed 
in temper and babiti of mind, as to be nearly certain of 
misting it, in almost evety topic of Inquiry. Knowing his 
own assiduity, aud giving himself ample ci^it for Ssgacity, 
he thought that he was equal to the decision of every pos* 
sible quesuoihi Conscious also 6f integrity, he never sus¬ 
pected that he eould he bucased by any pr^udices, and, 
therefore, bad no daiibt that his coiichivtons were always 
right. But unforlunately he had prejudices of the most 
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fledttciive Itindf. ms prejudiced^ in the fint inkancc, 
•gaintt every establlihed opinion, inerety becttuao it ms 
establlabed (^and, vety tparmgly allowing to others the 
qualitiei for vHiich he thought himself diitinguiahed, < be 
watr always perfectly ready to believe, that all inquirena, 
who^formed different conctiifiiDns, were either weak or dtt- 
hoaest. In this strange error he vros invincibly confirmed 
by the very tacrlficei he had made, early in life/ to 'hii own 
cpinioDi* He must be honest, be thought, because he 
had sacrificed hit interest to his judgment: others ntust^be 
dishonest because their imerest happened to coincide^ with 
their opinions. He loved a notion the more, for having 
made himself a ^inaKyr to it; and would-'probably have 
^iren it up, if ever it had become the opinion of the tna-^ 
jority. He never seems to have suspected that his mind 
might be biassed to maintain these notions, for which he had 
once solemnly pledged his sagacity^. or sacrificed his ad* 
vantages ; and thus be became bigutted to almost every 
paradox which had once pibssessed bis very eccentric under¬ 
standing. This was not only the case in rellgioui ques* 
cions, but equally so in critical doctrines. He was as vio* 
lent against Greek accents, as he was against ihe Trinity; 
and anathematised the final v, as strongly as Episcopacy; 
though in these questiona he stood in opposition to profes* 
sor Poraon, and all the best Greek scbolar^ of modern as 
well as ancienti^imes; no less than in his faith, or rather 
lack of faith, he contradicted the majority of the profoimdest 
theologians and wisest men. 

'^That he was strictly and enthusiastically honest, ought, 
we think, to be allowed, in the fullest sense of.the terms; 
and his mind, naturally ardei^t, soon became so lenamoured 
with this consciousneis (which is undoubtedly, to- a mind 
capable of relishing it, abundantly delightful) that beseems 
to have acquired even a passion for privations; as witness^ 
ing to himself an integrity which could cheerfully sacrifice 
tncUnation to conviciiom These feelings,- added to hU 
pride of independent thinking/Jed him, we doubt;-not, to 
abstain from wine; to have relinquished iu part, and to be 
tending entirely to give up, tbe jjse of'aniip^^^od ; with 
vanioQs other instances of peculiarity; ,'iNot even the 
Creator*, who ordained that auiinaU should afford suste¬ 
nance to each other, could obtain credit with him, against 

■ ft 1 
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his private opioions: nor would he see even the obvioti* 
trutlj^ that if the use of animal food were abandoned^ a 
fmali number would be produced, to die by miserable de^ 
cay, while whole elapses and genera would gradually be¬ 
come eKtiuct, In all things it was the same with G. W, 
Whatevttr coincided not with his ideas uf rectitude, fustice, 
elegancCi or whatever else it might be, waa to give way at 
once, and be rescinded at his pleasure, on pain of the most 
violent reprehension to all opponeuis: whether it were att 
article of faith, a principle of policy, a doctrine of mora¬ 
lity, or a reading tn an ancient author, still it was equally 
cut and $tash| away it must go, to the dogs and vultures. 
These exterminating sentences were also given with such 
precipitancy, as not to allow even a minute for conRidera- 
lion. To ihe paper, to the presis, to the world, all was 
given at once, frequently tu the incurring of most palpa¬ 
ble absurdity. Thus the simple elegance of O beate 
Sextr~ in Horace, was proposed, in an edition of that ati'' 
thor, to be changed to “ O hea Te, though the al¬ 

teration, besides being must bald and tasteless, produced a 
blunder to quantity so gross, that no boy even in the mid¬ 
dle part of a public school could have been thought par¬ 
donable in cointiiitting it. It may easily be judged, whe¬ 
ther a man of such precipitance, aud'^ so blind a self-con¬ 
fidence, was likely to be successful as an investigator of 
truth. So very far was he from it, that though no man of 
common sense perhaps ever literally exemplified the Utter 
part of Dry den’s famous Une on Zimri— 

' Stiff in opinion, always in the wrong f 

yet few, we conceive, have ever approached more com¬ 
pletely to both parts, than the subject of these memoirs. 

But why, it may be asked, should we thus mark the 
character of a man, who can no longer offend, and of whoin 
therefore, as a trite maxim of candour pretends, noihing 
but good should be said.. The folly of the maxim has been 
recognized by many men of senses because if ever a man’s 
character can with propriety be scrutinized, it is when any 
exposure of bis faults can no longer injure his intereiits, or 
wound bis feelings* In the present instance, it becouies 
Tieceisary, because, in the volmnes now before us, (his Life 
ID 2 vols, $vo), an attempt is made to hold hitn up to an 
admiration, which might be hoped to give currency to some 
of hU most peniLcious opinions. The admirers of him and 
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of iiU notions are compliinented as the only lovers of truth 
and freedom ; and he'is endeavoured to be represented as 
a martyr, of which character, if he bad much of the con¬ 
stancy, he bad proporttonably Jiule of the other estimable 
qualities* Instead of exhibiting him as a model, we should 
rather lament him as a strong example dl' tuiman imperfec- 
non ; ill which some great quaj[ties of soul and understand¬ 
ing were rendered pernfcious to himself and others^ by 
faults uriginai or habitual, which perverted them in almost 
every exertion. Thus his sincerity became ofFensive, hla 
honesty haughty and uncharftable, bU intrepidity factious, 
his acuCtmess delusive, and his mennory, assisted by much 
diligence* a vast weapon which bis judgment was totally' 
unable to wield. In such a picture, notwithstanding some 
fine featurea, there is more to bumble than to flatter the 
pride of man ; and to hold it up to almost ijidlscriinmate 
admiration is neither prudent nor userul**' 

Since Mr* Wakefield’s death a ** Collection of Letters” 
has been published between him and the celebrated sutea- 
man, the hon* Charles Fox, relating chiefly to subjects of 
Greek literature* 

Mr* Wakefield’s brother, the Rev* Thomas Wakefield, 
appointed inintster of Richmond, by his father in 1776, and 
who died Nov* 2$, L!K)6, was a man peculiarly distinguished 
by benevolence of disposition, benignity of nmiiners, and 
liberality of seiitiment* A memuir of him, in which his 
virtues and hU benevoieut disposition are described much 
at large by the Rev, Dr, Charles Symmons, was printed 
and circulated soon after his death. The poTgriatu regret 
occasioned by his loss caused others of bis friends to em¬ 
ploy their pens in the delineation of his amiable character, 
particularly the Rev, Edward Patteson, of Richmond, who 
preached his funeral sermon, and John May, esq. who in¬ 
serted a character of him at considerable length in the pa¬ 
rish register*^ 

WAKEFIELD (Robep.t), a learned divine iu the reign 
of Henry VIII* was born In the north of England, and edu¬ 
cated at the university of Cambridge, whence, alter taking 
his degrees in arts, he went abroad to study the Oriental 
languages. In a few years he made a considerable pro^ 
gress ill the Greek, Hebrew, Chaldaic, and Syriac^ and 

l ^relnf>i^t • r Mr* WikvfK'M* 1 '2 vob* avo,-*Sk<rt)cli "by Dr, Atlcln Uuwa 
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taught those languages both tn Paris and in Germany, tn 
151£) he was Hebrew jtrofessor at Louvain, but after hold^ 
ing that ofhce only a few months, Jie returned home, and 
became chaplain to Dr. Pace, then dean of 8t.' Paul's, who 
recommetidiLig him to the king as an able Ungutat, he was 
sent to Cambridge and there honoured with tbe degree of 
B. D. which qiiallhed him for ecclesiastical prefermenti. 
When the controversy relating to king Henry VllL'a di¬ 
vorce commenced, WakefteJd is said to have been of tbe 
queen'a party, thought the divorce unjustifiable, but 
was afterwards induced to be of the king'^s opinion. Dodd 
says that the reason he gave for changing sides was 
the circumstance of prince Arthur's having consummated 
tbe marriage, of which he was not before aware; and 
Dodd adds, that “ as the world is apt to judge the worst 
of things of tills nature, Mr. Wakeheld was represented 
as a mercetiary writer, especially by those that main-' 
tained the queen's cause." We have, however, the evi¬ 
dence of another Roman catholic biographer that the 
world was not much to blame for its unfavourable opinion. 
Phillips, in lib Life of cardinal Pole, assures us, that a 
letter is extant, to Wakefield's eterual infam^^," addressed 
by secretary Pace to the king, in which he informs him, 
that he had treated with Dr. Wakehcld of the divorce, 
and that the doctor was ready to solve the question, either 
in the negative or affirmative, just as the king thoughr 
proper, and in such a maiiner as all tbe divines in England 
should not be able to make any reply." This letter is dated 
152S^ Accordingly he soon after wrote a work in favour 
of the divorce; and in 1530, the king sent him to Oxford, 
and made him public professor of Hebrew; by which means 
he hud an opportunity of being more serviceable to his 
majesty. In L532, he was made a capon of Wolsey's^* 
college, and incorporated bachelor of divinity. He ap-' 
pears to have been a lover of learning, and when, in 1336, 
the lesser monasteries were dissolved, he took care to save 
from destruction several valuable books and MSS« especi¬ 
ally such as ,were in Greek and Hebrew; and, among 
otben, several curious MSB, in Earn say-abbey, particu¬ 
larly a Hebrew dictionary, wtdeh had been lodged thereby 
Robert HoLbeach, a monk of that monastery in the reign 
of Henry IV. Wakefield died at London, Oct, d, 15.37, 
He left some learned works, V;;, I, '* Oratio de latidibn^ 
ct utiUute uium Hnguarum, Arabics, Chaldaicsc, ct lie- 
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«tque idiamatibu^ Hebraicis qusi in ntroque.Tes- 
tamento inveniuntor,” 1524, 4ta* The printer wat Wyh* 
ken de ,Worde; and the author complains, that he was 
obliged iQ omit hi# whole third part, because the printer 
J)ad no Hebrew types. Some few Hebrew and Arabic 
ciiaracters, however, are introduced, but extremely rucle^ 
and evidently cut in wood. They are the ^rst of the sort 
used in England, 2^ “ Koster Codicis,” &c. the same 
mentioned by Bale and Pits, with the title ** De non du- 
ceoda fratria,^' and is the book he wrote in favour of kiug 
Henry’s chvorce, Lond. 1623, 4to, Tanner and Wood 
attribute other pieces to him, but they are probably in 
MS. except ^‘Syntagma de Hebrsoruin codicutn iticor- 
roptlone,^' 4to, without date; and Paraphrasis in Iw 
bruok Koheleth (Eccteslasticen] GUGcincta, clara, et hde- 
liS| 4to, ’ 

WALRUS [Antuony), a very eminent Protestant di¬ 
vine, was born October 3, 1573, at Ghent, of an ancient 
family, which has produced many distinguished magistrates. 
He officiated as pastor at several different places; declared 
in favour of the Counter-remonstrants, enjoyed the friend¬ 
ship and coLilidence of pniice Maurice, and was one of those 
who drew up the canons of the famous synod of Dorr, 
Walaeus became afterwards professor of divinity at Leyden, 
and died July 1639, leaving Compendium EthicEc Aris^ 
totetico:,’* Leyden, 1636, IZmo. The greatest part of the 
Flemislt translation of the Bible, made by order of the 
Stales, and which first appeared In 1637, was executed by 
him, and almost tbe whole of the New Testament. John 
Walsetis his son, vvas professor of medicine at Leyden, 
where he died ia 1649. He made some discoveries on die 
circulation of the blond, and taught Harvey’s system, al¬ 
though not without some attempt to deprive him of the 
honour of being the original Inventor. His principal pub* 
lication was “ EpistolDc de mutti chyii et sanguinis,’’ Leyd, 
1641* * 

AVALDENSIS (Thomas), a Curmelite monk of great 
learniog in the fourteenth century, was born at Walden in 
Essex, about 1367. His father’s name was Jphn Netter, 
but be chose to be denominated, as indeed was very com- 

< afid FUs.—Ath. Ot. voL L nrif eJlt.—Crft’i MS Alh*- 
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mon than^ from the place of his nativity. He iVil» edu¬ 
cated amonv the Carmelites in LondoHj whence he rc- 
moved for the farther prasecutioii of his studies to Oxford. 
Here he contiouetl someyears^ and received the decree of 
doctor in divinity, after which he returned to London, and 
took liie habit of the Carmelites, Bein^ introduced at the 
court of Henry IV. he became a favourite with the king^ 
and wais appointed the priticjpa] ebampion of the church 
against heretics^ and especially those who bad adopted the 
tenets of WicUliff, Huss, or Jerome of Prague, In 1409 
be was sent by the king to the grand council at Pisa, where 
he is said to have been much admired tor his elocjuence and 
learning. After his return to England, he was made pro¬ 
vincial of his order; and Henry V. admitted him of his 
privy-council, and appointed him eonfci^sor. In 1415 
he^was sent to the council of Constance, and about 1419, 
was employed to negociaie peace between UladisJaus, king 
of Poland, and Michael, general of the Teutonic order* 
In 1422 the king died in the arms of Waldemis, at Vji>* 
cennes tn France, He became afterwards a favourite with 
the young king Henry VI. and was appointed hU confessor* 
In 1430 he attended the king to France, and at Roan was 
seized with an acute disease, of which he died Nov* 2, and 
was buried in the convent of Carmelites in that city. He 
appears to have been a man of abilities ; Pits says that he 
was master of the Greek and Hebrew languages, and in 
general a polite scholar* His principal work, the only one 
prioted, iS his Doctrinale antiquum hdei ecciesi^s catho- 
lica;/* Paris, 1531-—1333,3 vols, folio, and reprinted at Sau- 
mur, Venice, and Paris. Mr. archdeacon Cburtorr, in his 
valuable Lives of the founders of Bra seoose-college, informs 
us, that the bishop of Lincoln, Kusselj being harassed 
and fatigued, os be feelingly complains, with the multitude 
of heretics at Oxford in 1491, met with this book of Wal- 
detisis, and resolved to Liiakc extracts from it (voL IIL 
** de saeramentalibus'^J, for the more speedy and effectual 
refutation of tiic " insane dogmas, with which, he says, so 
many of his countrymen were infected*** Having framed 
hta compendium with great care, by a written injunction 
under his own hand he ordered U to be preserved in the 
regiatry of the see, for the benefit of his succetisoi^ in theit 
examinations of heretical depravity pronouncing an 
anathema at the same time against any one who should 
obliterate, the title, expressive of the design of the per- 
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refinance and the name of the caiupiler. The origitisL 
copy oi thi^ touchstone of error,'^ i^hich was competed 
at Woburn on the feast of the Epiphany 1491->2, is stili 
extant in the library of University-col lege, Oxford*' 

WALDO (Pkter.), one of the earliest reformers of the 
church from Popery, but erroneously said to be the foun¬ 
der of that body of reformed Christians called the Wal- 
denses, was an opulent nicrchant of Lyons in the twelfth 
century* The flrat time when he appears to liave opposed 
the errors of the religion in which he was educated, was 
about lido, when the doctrine of transubstantiation was 
con Brined by pope Innocent UL with the addltioLi that 
men should fait down before the consecrated wafer and 
worship it aa God* The absurdity of this forcibly struck 
the iDind of Waldo, who opposed it in a very courageous 
manner. It does not appear, however, that he had any 
intention of withdrawing himself from the communion of 
the Romish church, or that in other respects he had any 
very serious notions of religion* The latter appears to 
have been produced Brst by the sudden death of a person 
With whom he was in company. This left very serious im^ 
pressions on his mind, and he betouk himself to reading 
the ficripturtft. At that time the Latin vulgate Bible was 
the only edition of the Scriptures in Eunipe; but that 
language was accessible to few* Waldo, however, from 
his situation in life, had had a good education, and could 
read tbisVolume* “ Being soinewhat learned,’* says Reln- 
eiius, '' he taught the people the text of the New Testa¬ 
ment*’^ He was also now disposed to abandon liU mercan¬ 
tile pursuits, and distributed his wealth to tbc poor as oc^ 
caslon re<)ujred, and while the latter Booked to him to 
partake of his alms, he also attended to their spirituaMn- 
structimi, and either translated, or procured tO‘ be trans¬ 
lated the four gospels into French; and thus the inhabitants 
of Europe were indebted to him lor the first translation of 
the Bible into a modern tongue, since the time that the 
Latin had ceased to be a living Junguage* 

As Waldo became more accrualnted with the scriptures, 
be discovered that a multiplicity of doctrines, rites, and 
ceremonies, which had been introduced into tbq national 
religion, had not only no foundation, but were most point¬ 
edly condemned, in the Bible* On this ground be had no 
scruple to expose such errors, and to condemn the arro- 

* J'^TinPr*—Eok.—Pit 3 *—Fuller^* Worlhifi.—Life of p. 15**, 
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j^nce of the pope^ anti the reigning vices of the clergy, 
while at the same time he endeavoured to demonstrate the 
great difference there was between the Christianity of the 
Bihte and that of the Church of Rome* Such bold opposi^ 
tion could not long be tolerated. The archbishop of Lyonr 
accordingly prohibited the new reformer from teaching any 
more on pain of excommunication, and of being proceeded 
against as a heretic, Waldo replied, that though a layman, 
he <;ouid not be silent in a matter which concerned the sal- 
A^ation of his fellow-creatures. Attempts were next made 
to apprehend him; but the number and affection of his 
friends, the respectability and induence of hb connections, 
many of whom were men of rank, the universal regard that 
iv&s paid to his character for probity and religion, and the 
conviction that his presence was highly necessary among 
the people whom he had by this time gathered into a 
church, and of wbich he became the bead, all operated so 
strongly in his favour, that he lived concealed at Lyons 
during the space of three whole years. 

But pope Alexander nip bad no sooner beard of these 
proceeduigs ih&o he anatliemamed the reformer and hia 
adherents, commanding the archbishop to proceed against 
them with the utmost rigour, Waldo was now compelled 
to quit Lyons; hb flock, in a great measure, followed their 
pastor, .and hence, say the ecclesiastical historians,, a dis- 
penion took place not unlike that which arose in the 
church of Jernsatem on the occasion of the death of Ste¬ 
phen,' The efliccis were also similar, Waldo himself re-^ 
tired into Dauphiny, where he preached with abundant 
success; hb principles took deep and lasting root, and 
produced a numerous body of disciples, who were deno¬ 
minated Leonists, Vaudob, Albigenses, or Waldenses; for 
the very same class of ChrUtians i» designated by these 
various appellations at diflerent times, and according to the 
different countries, or quarters of the same countiy in 
which they appeared. From the name Waldensef^ a cor¬ 
ruption of Valleiraet, or Vaudois, i* e, those who inhabited 
the valleys of Piedmont, occasion wu taken to prove that 
these aucieut churches hwi no exbtence till the time of 
Waldo. Waldo appears to have visited Picardy, propa¬ 
gating hiB doctrines, and finally, according to Thuanus, 
settled in Bohemia, wliere de died in 1179.' 

^ t*Vrritt ‘HifL de> ViDit^jt,—Miljicr’tChurcb IJjst,—Efist. WjIdtDiWi. 
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WALES (WiiLiAM), a. mathematjcUn snd agtronomer 
of gr«ae talents, wa« born about 1^34, and rose from a 
low situation, little connected with learning, to tome of 
the first ranks in literary pursuits. His early labours con¬ 
tributed to the “ Ladles Diary/' a useful little work which 
baa formed many eminent mathematicians. In 176L» he 
was deemed a fit person to be sent to Hudson^d Bay to ob¬ 
serve the transit of Venus over the sun ; and the manner iit 
which he discharged that trust, did honour to bis talents. 
On hU return he communicated to the royal society an e:t- 
cell^nt paper of observations made at that stall on, which 
was inserted In their Transactions'; and the yeay following, 
his general observations made at Hudson^s Bay were pub¬ 
lished ill a large quarto volume. He next, in the charac¬ 
ter of astronomer, accompanied capt. Cook in his first voy¬ 
age, 1772—1774, and agalu in his other voyage of 1776 — 
1779. In 1777 appeared hU ''Observations on a Voyage 
with captain Cook /' and in 1778, ** Remarks on Dr. Fors¬ 
ter's Account of tne Voyage/' in which he showed consi¬ 
derable talents as a controversial writer. Soon after his 
return from his last voyage he was elected a feliow of the 
royal society, and proved a very useful member; and on 
the death of Mr. Daniel Harris he was appointed mathe-^ 
matical master to Christ's Hospital, London, and some 
years after, secretary to the board of longitude, both which 
offices be held till the time of bis death, which happened 
in 1798, in the sixty-fourth year of his age. In 1781 he 
publish^ an '* Enquiry into the state of the Population inr 
England and Wales,” and in 1794 Ids treatise on the lon¬ 
gitude by time-keepers. He published also an ingenloua 
restoration of one of the lost pieces of Apollonius ; and it 
has been said, was author of one of the dissertations on the 
achronical n*iing of the Pleiades, annexed to Dr, Vincent's 
Voyage of Neavcbus. Besides these be wrote sortne Inge¬ 
nious papers in the Philosophical Transactions, and in’ va¬ 
rious periodical public a tbits, particularly the “ Ladies 
Diary/* sometimes signed with htS'Own name, and some¬ 
times under certain fictitious signatures.' 

ALKEK (Cletment), author of the ** HUtory of Inde¬ 
pendency/' was born at Cliffe in Dorseuhlre, U uid 
to have been educated at Christ's church, Oxford, in which 
however, Wood could find no memorial of him. Afterwards 
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leaving the university without a degree^ he retired to an 
estate he had at Charterhouse neat Wells in Somersetshire, 
where he lived in good repute especially.for his loyalty and 
hatred of ihc puritans, in both which respects he appears 
soon after to have changed his mind. Before the civil wars, 
he bad been made u&her of the exchequer, but, says Wood, 
when “ the puritans or presbyterlans ware like to carry all 
before them, he closed with them/' and was elected mem¬ 
ber of padiameni for the city of Wells in 1640. After¬ 
wards he became a zealous covenanter, and had a consider¬ 
able share in the violent measures of the times, utuil the 
independents began to acquire the sujferiority, whom he 
reaiited as much as lay in bis power, especially in Jus 
S* History" of that sect, which had a very coiisiderabJe in* 
iluence, as he was not only a man of abilities, but had ac¬ 
quired a character for disinterestedness. When the second 
part of this work was published in 1649, he was discovered 
to be the author, and imprisoned by Cromwell in the Tower, 
There having allowance of pen, ink, and paper, be wrote 
the third part of his history, but was nevei' released. He 
died in the Tower in Oct, 1651, to the great ;?rief. Wood 
say a, of the presbyteriau party. He was interred in Ail- 
haJlow^ Barbing, near the ^''ower- WaJker wrote several 
temporary pamphlets, enumerged by Wood, arising out 
of the circiiuifttances of the times, but none of any con¬ 
sequence, unless what he bus incorporated in his ** History 
of Independency/’ ptiblislted in three parts, 1648-^1651, 
4to, to which a fourth part by T* M. was added in 1660, 
“ It is written/’ says Warburton, ** in a rambling way, and 
with a vindicti^-^e presbytertan spirit, full of bltterne^is; but 
it gives an admirable idea of the character of the times, 
parties, and persons." Within the last twenty years, the 
price of this work, when complete, has risen from shillings 
to guineas.^ 

WALKER {8m Edward), an useful historical writer 
and herald, was son of Edward Walker, of Koobers, in 
Netherstowey in Somersetshire, gent by Barbara, daughter 
of Edward Salkerid, of Corby-Castle in Cumberland, esq.; 
and his grandfather, Joim Walker, was son of Edward, se¬ 
cond fion^f Uumphrey Walker, of Staffordshire, esq* He 
was origiTtally a domestic servant to the earl of Arnndet, and 
was appointed by him secretary at war, ju the expeditioti 
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into Scolland in 1639. T)iere is little Uoubt but thftt bis 
father's being a Roman catholic recommended him to that 
nobleman^s notice. From thi$ peer^a service it is easy to 
suppose he went into that of the sorereig-n, becaufse he had 
shewn himself equally faithful and deicterous. Charles L 
gave him the same poatf to which, in June 1644, he added 
that of clerk extraordinary of the privy council. He stea¬ 
dily adhered to the king in all his misfortunes* Aftt r the 
battle of Cropredy Bridge, in 1644, biding desired to wait 
upon sir William Waller, one of the parliament generals^ 
with a message of grace, he requested that a trumpet might 
first be sent for a pass, because “ the barbarity of that peo¬ 
ple was notorious, go that they regarded not the law of 
arms or of nations*'^ His precaution was not unnecessary, 
the trumpeter being sent back with the most marked con¬ 
tempt. 

Whilst he retnalned at Oxford with his majesty, the uni¬ 
versity conferred upon him the degree of master of arts, 
November I, 1644. He received the honour of knight¬ 
hood, February 2, 1644-5, in that city. In 1643, he sent 
a letter to the parliament, during the conference for peace, 
requesting more persons might be permitted to attend upon 
the king ; but the House declined doing any thing in it, 
unless im majcst 3 '% or their commissioners, wrote for that 
purpose. As lie had been true to the father, so he was 
eqUijdly faLthful to the son, whost; court he joined ut Brus¬ 
sels. He attended his royal master into Scotland, in 1651 : 
but the covenanters refused their permission for him to 
come near the person of his sovereign. After the unfortu¬ 
nate event of that expedition, and Charles's subsequent 
escape to the continent, he again joined the exiled mo¬ 
narch, serving him in the same capacities iie had the late 
king. He was so odious to the commonwealth and the pro¬ 
tectors, that he w'afl accounted, on this side the channel, 
^‘a pernicious man*'' His abilities, and the oiHce he tilled, 
made him so great an object of jealousy, that he had spies 
placed over his conduct. From these wretches we learn, 
that June 1*5^4, he was at Amsterdam, probably upo* 
some public service" in 1656, be was at Bergen, within six 
leagues of Calais, mustering the king's little onny, which 
did. not amount to 700 men* The^e, however, were with 
difficulty kept together, uiutinies happening every day; 
nor can Ji be wondered at, the privaies having only four, 
the gentlemen no more thun six stivers a day. 
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As garter kiog at arms, in which he succeeded sir Wil* 
Itam Dugdaie, after holding other oSices in the heralds' 
college, Mre must suppoie he had not touch emptoymenc 
during the usurpation; but as the only herald in Charicot's 
litde courr, he was sometimea applied to as such* In 165S^ 
he grniut^d an honourable augmentation to the arms of Ste¬ 
phen Fox, esq. afterwards knighted. Sir Stephen is well 
known for his distinguished abilities as a stateiinaii, for his 
longevity, and as progenitor of the Foxes earls of llches- 
ter and barnus Holland, At the restoration he ^received 
the reward of bis distinguished loyalty, and was, among 
other promotions, made one of the clerks of the privy 
council* He died f^uddenly, at Whitehall, February 19, 
1676-7, deservedly lameiued as a man of tried integrity 
and very considerable abdlues. He published ‘Mter Ca- 
rolinum, being a succinct account of the necessitated 
marches, retreats, and sufferings of his majesty, king 
Charles f. from January 10, 1641, to the time uF his death 
in 1646, collected by' a daily attendant upon his sacred 
majesty during all that time.'' Much of this work may'be 
m^emore useful by comparing it with Oudart's^ diary in 
Peck's ** Desiderata," which supplies sir Edward's omts^ 
ftions. His “ Military Discoveries" were printed io 1705, 
in folio* He assisted lord Clarendon in that part of his 
History of the RebelUun which relates to military transac¬ 
tions* He was buried in the chapel of the blessed Virgin, 
in Stratford upon Avon church, where i‘4 an inscription to 
hit memory.’ 

WALKER (George), an eminent Puritan divine, was 
born at Hawk ahead in Lancashire, in 1581, and was edu¬ 
cated at St* John's-college, Cambridge. After completing 
hii studies there he went to London, and in 1614 Jiccame 
rector of SL John's the Evangelist in Walling-street, where 
he continued nearly forty years, refusing every other of¬ 
fer of prefenuetit* About the same time he became chap¬ 
lain to Dr. Felton, bishop of Ely, who made choice of him 
the very morning of hts consecration. He distinguished 
himself in the popish controversy; and, in 1623, held'a 
public disputation with a priest of the^naine of Smith, be¬ 
fore a very large assembly, and by consent of both parties, 
an account of it was afterwards published* He had like¬ 
wise some encounters with Fjsher, the celebrated Jesuit, 

i 
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wete deemed the moit able dUputanti on 
thu ^ae at the church of Rome* In 16;lS be was brought 
into trouble, for having preached a sermon in farour of the 
■acred obfiervaoce of the Sabbath» ardibiahop Laud was 
50 unwUe as to admomsh him for this, and afterwards had 
bim prosecuted in the Star-chamber, Hned and imprisoned, 
I'he parliament reversed this sentence, and condemned 
the whole proceedings against Mr. Walker, and he was 
restored to Lis living of St. John's. In 1643, be was chosen 
one of the asiembly of divines, and was also one of the 
witnesses against archbishop Laud, and one of those who 
took upon them to awear that the unfortunate prelate had 
endeavoured to introduce popery. In his sermons, too, 
before the parliament, he made use of those expressions, 
which tended to lessen the king in the eyes of the people^ 
and although lie was one of those who afterwards petitioned 
against hu niE^esty^a death, he was also one of those who 
did not redect how much their violent harangues and ser- 
rnons had contributed to that eveuL He died in 1651, 
aged seventy years, and was interred in bis own church in 
'W'atlipg-sireet. Fuller gives bim a high character, u ■& 
man “ well skilled in the Oriental languages, and an ex¬ 
cellent logician and divine. He was a man of a holy life, 
an humble spirit, and a liberal hand, who well deserved of 
Zion-college library : and who, by his example and per^ 
suatlou, advanced a thousand pounds for the maintenance 
of preaching ministers in his native country.'' He pub < 
Jished, L “ The sum of a Disputation between Mr, Wal** 
ker, pastor of St. John the Evangelist, and a Popish priest, 
calling himself Mr. Smith, but indeed Norris,'’ 1.623. 2, 

Fisher's folly unfolded, or the vauiiung Jesuit's challenge 
answered,'* 1G24. 3, “ Socininnism in the fundamen^l 

point of Justificalion discovered and confuted.” 4. ‘^The 
doctrine of the Holy Weekly Sabbath,” I64L 5, ** God 
made visible in all his Works,” 1644 i besides several 
sermons preached before the parliament. We shall have 
occasion to mention another publication, of Mr. Walker^s, 
when w^ come to speak of Anthony Wotton. * 

WALKER (George), an Irish divine, celebrated for 
bis military courage, was born of English parents in the 
^unty of Tyrone iti Ireland, and educated in the univer- 
Hty of Glasgow in Scotland. He became afterwards rector 
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of Donoghtnore^ not many miles from tite city of London^ 
derry* When king James IL after tbe revoIutioB, landed 
in Ireland, Mn Walker, alarmed at tbe danger of the pro-^ 
teetant religion, rat$ed a regiment at his own expence to 
defend the cause be was bound to espouse. Apprehensive 
that James would visit Londonderry (for he had taken Co¬ 
leraine and Kilmore), he rode full speed to Lundee, the 
governor, to apprize him of the danger* That ofBaer at 
first slighted the information, but was soon convinced how 
much he was indebted to him. Walker, returning to Lif¬ 
ford, joined colonel Grafton, and by Lundee^s direction, 
took post at the Long Causeway, which he defended a 
whole night; but at length, obliged to give'way to a supe¬ 
rior forte, he retreated to Londonderry, where he endea¬ 
voured to inspire the panic-struck governor with courage 
to brave the storm, but in vain ; lie left the place either 
through fear or treachery* VValker+ however, bravely united 
with Diajor Baker to defend tJie place, which would have 
appeared bordering upon rashness, if they had been able ■ 
generals. Jayies commanded a nniiterouH army in p^i^ou, 
which was well supplied with every requisite for a siege.^ 
The besieged had no means for a long defence; they were 
men who, dying from their houses, bud taken shelter in 
this place; they had not more than twenty cannon, nor 
more than ten days^ provision, and had no engineers, nor 
horses for foraging parties'Or sallies* Still resolved to suf¬ 
fer the greatest extremities rather than yield, they did all 
that desperate m^n could edect* They sent to king WiU 
liatn to inform him of tiieir detenuination, imploring speedy 
relief. Major Baker dying, the command devolved chiefly 
on Walker, who exercised it with a stoic philosophy that 
has few parallels. Horses, dogs, cats, rai?, and niiie, were 
devoured by the garrison, and even salted hides were used 
as food. Mr. Walker suffered in common with his men, 
and even prompted them to make several sallies ; and as 
the Irish constantly fled, the oncers suffered dreadfully* 
Londonderry having a good harbour, be hoped that the 
^ king might be enabled lo raise the siege that way, for by 
land there were no hopes of succour. But tbe fatality 
which frustrated every attempt of James, prevented him 
from (itorniing the place, which might at any time have 
been done; on the contrary be determined on a blockade; 
and lo 'Starve the garrison into a surrender. With this 
view he had a bar made across the arm of tbe sea, which. 
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aa he duppdseil, would prevent vesseU from entering th^ 
towtu This succeeded^ and all hope to the besieged seemed 
to be destroyed* Walker, perceiving the danger of a ge¬ 
neral defection, aasembled his wretched garrison in the ca-^ 
tbedral, and endeavoured to inspire them with a reliance 
on Providence, In this he was so successful, that they rc^ 
turned to tbeir labours invigorated, and immediately had 
the bapptness to discover three ships, under the commaiid 
of major-general Kirk, who bad sent a message to Walker 
l>efore, intimating that when he could bold out no longer, 
he would raise the siege at the hazard of hiniself, bis men, 
Htid his vessels* Whilst both parties were preparing for 
the dreadful trial, Kirk sailed round the bar, under a heavy 
discharge from tbe enemy, and succeeded in crossing it, by 
which tbe siege was raised in tbe night of July 21, 1689.' 

Hesigtiing now the command of the regiment, he camd 
to England, where he was most graciously received by tbeir 
inajesiic^s^ and in Nov. 1689, received die thanks of the 
House of Commons, having just before published an ac¬ 
count of the siegCnp He was also created D* D* by the uni^ 
versity of Oxford, and was nominated to tbe bishopric ujf 
Derry, But he was induced to i^turn to Ireland with king 
William, and was killed July 1, 1690, at the battle of thts 
Boyne, having resolved to serve'Uiat campaign before ho 
took possessimi of bis bishopric. ** The king," says Tillot- 
son, ill a letter dated April 1689, ** besides hU first bounty 
to Mr* Walker, whose modesty is equal to bis 4nent, hath 
made him bishop of Londonderry, one of the best bishoprics 
in Ireland ; that so he may receive the reward of that great 
service in the place where he did it* It is incredible bnw 
much every body is pleased with what the king hath dona 
in this mattery and It is no small joy to me to sec, that 
God directs him to do wisely.^' 

Mr* Walker published ** A true Account of the Siege of 
Londonderry," London, 1689, 4to; and ^ome attacks being 
made on it, he published the same year, ** A Vindication," 
while an anonymous writer produced Ati Apology fur the 
failures charged oii the rev* G* Walker^ printed account 
of Uie Ute siege of Derry, &c*" samo year, 4to* One John 
Mackenzie, chaplaiju to a regiment at Derry during the 
siege, wrote “ A Narradve of the siege, &c* or, the late 
memorable transaciions of that city faithfully represented, 
to rectify the mistakes, and supply die omissions of Mr* 
Walker’s account," Loud- 1690, llo, which was af*?iwered 
VuL. XXX K ii 
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by a frtencl of Mr, WalkeiX ^ pamphT^t entiil«d Mr, 
John Mackenzie'^ narrative a faUe libel,’’ ibid, tame year,' 
WALKER (GfiaacEjy an able oiatheoiadciBii, was bom 
aboat 173J at Newcastle upon Tyne, and descended from 
a family of considerable anriqoity. He received tbe rudU 
roents of bis education at the grammar-school of Newcastle 
under the care of the rev. Dr, MoiseS, a clergyman of the 
church of England. At the age of ten be Was removed 
from Newcastle to Durham, that he might be tinder the 
Immediate direction of his uncle, a dissenting minister; and 
having decided in favour of the minUtry among the dissen^ 
ter!:^, he was in 174U sent to One of their academies at Ken* 
dah In 1751 he studied mathematics at Edinburgh under 
the tnition of Dr. Matthew Stewart, and made a very great 
progress in that science. In 1752 he studied theology for 
two years at Glasgow, Heturning home, be began to 
preach, and in 1757 was ordained minister of a congrega* 
tion of dissenters at Durham, While here he was a fre¬ 
quent contributor Co the ** Ladies* Diary/* in which, as we 
hare recently had occasion to notice, most of tbe mathe¬ 
maticians of the last and present age, tried their skill; and 
here alsoiie finished his valuable work on the sphere, which 
was not, however, published until 1775, when it appeared 
tinder the title of the “ Doctrine of the Sphere,” in 4to. 
In ilie end of 1761, or the beginning of 1762, he accepted 
of ati invitation to become pastor at Great Yarmouth, 
where he carried on his tnatheinatical pursuits, and having 
contributed some valuable papers to the Royal Society, he 
was in 177 L elected a fellow of chat learned body. In the 
same year he accepted an invitation from a congregation at 
Birmingham, bui was induced to recede from this engage¬ 
ment, and accept the office of mathematical tutor to the 
dissenting academy at Warrington, from which he again 
removed in 1774 to Nottingham, being chosen one of the 
miuistera of a congregation in that town. Here be entered 
with great zeal into all the political disputes of the times, 
and always against the measures of government. After a 
residence of tweniy-fotir years at Nottingham, Mr, Walker 
went to Manchester, where he undertook the ofiice of tbe-*^ 
ological tutor in the dissenting academy of that town, to 
which the duties of mathemadcat and classical tutor betug 

* edrtiofi *f Conlinudtion af Birck*i Lift; 
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t^ewise ftddedj he wm soon obli^d to resign the v^hoTe, 
in cozisideration of hh age and infiirroilies. He continueJ 
after this to realde for nearly two years in the neighbour* 
hood of Manchester, and was for some time president of 
the Literary and Philosophical Society of .that town, a so¬ 
ciety whieii has published several volumes of valuable me¬ 
moirs, some contributed by Mr, Walker, He then re¬ 
moved to the village of Waver tree near Liverpool, and, in 
the spring of tSQT, died in London, at the age of seventy- 
three, He was a man of very considerable talents, which 
appeared to most advantage in the departments of philoso* 
phy and the belles letires, as may be seen in bis “ Essays 
on Varioirs Subjects/’ publishetl in 1809, 2 vols, 8 fo, to 
which a copious life U prefixed. Some volumes of hit 
" Sermons” have also been published, which probably were 
suited to the congregations over which he presided, but 
contain but a very small portion of doctrinal matter, and 
that chiefly of what is called the liberal and rational kind,^ 
WALKER (John), author of some valuable and popular 
works on the English language, was born March 13, 1732, 
at Colney-hatch, a hamlet in the parish of Friem*Barnet,, 
Of his parents little is known, and it does not appear that 
he was enabled to receive a liberal education. He was in¬ 
tended for some trade, but had a reluctance to every effort 
of that kind, and went when young upon the stage, on 
which he had some, although no brilliant success. He 
continued, however, to accept various theatrical engage* 
ments until 1763, when he hnaliy quitted the stage; and 
in January 1767 joined Mr, James Usher (see Ushrr] in 
forming a school at Kensington Gravel-pits, but their part¬ 
nership lasted only about two years, after which Mr, Wal¬ 
ker began to give those instructions on elocution, which 
formed the principal employmeat of his future hfe, and 
procured him a very just fame. About the same time he 
instituted hU inquiries into the structure of language, and 
the rationale of grammar, and particularly directed his at¬ 
tention to the orthoepy of the English iatigLiage, in which 
he endeavoured, by tracing it to Its principles, to form a 
consistent and analogical tlieory. The unwearied attention 
he bestowed upon the subject, enabled him to accomplish 
thU end, and to demonstrate the errors, inconsistencies, 
€ad ilffectattoiis which had crept into pronunciation, and 
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wliich had been propagated, rather than ' corrected, by 
many of tlioi^e who had hitherto professed to teach it. He 
therefore resolved to make the public participators in the 
rcsoit of hiii researches; and in 177*2 he puhiishei),by way 
of pronpcetu^i, a quarto pamphlet entitled, A general 
idea of a l^roijooncing Dictionary of the English language, 
a work which, though an imperfect attempt had been 
made by Dr. Ken nek, in bis “ llbetoficaL Dictionary,** 
might yet be considen-d as a desideratujn^ But as he found 
it irtipussible to proceed on this without farther enconrage-> 
meiu than was then o0ered, he compiled an English Dic¬ 
tionary on a smaller scale, and on a plan not hitherto 
tempted, in which the words should be arranged according 
to their tenrdnatioris; a mode of arrangeineiit which, though 
not calculated Ibr general use, possesses many peculiar ad¬ 
vantages. This be published in 1775, under the title of “A 
Dictionary of the Englibh language, answering at once the 
purposes of rhyming, spelling, and pronouncing;** it has 
since been republished under the shorter title of A 
Khyming Dictionary,*' 

In the mean time he visited Scotland and Ireland, for the 
purpose of reading lectures on efoention, and every where 
met with great respect and success, particularly at Oxford, 
where the heads of houses in viced him to give private lec-^ 
tures in that university, la }7St he produced hU ** Kle^ 
fiientjj of Elocution/* a work which has the merit of being 
the first practical treatise that had yet been composed on 
ihe art of speaking, in which itt principles are at once 
folded, simplified, and methodifted into a system. In llH^S 
he published a pamphlet, called ** Hints for iipprovement 
in the Art of tieadiiig/' contkling of a number of observa- 
tious that had suggested themselves to hint in the course of 
teaching, thrown together, as the title imports, raiher in 
a detached than a systematical form. The most useftH 
pans of this pamphlet he afterwards introduced into his 
^ Rhetorical Grammar/* which he published in t7S5, and 
which was followed by his “ English Classics abridged 
” The melody of speaking delineated,*^ and his “ Acade¬ 
mic Speaker, ait soon introduced into our principal semi¬ 
naries, and too well kuowo to require any farther notice 
bere^ In 1701 he published his ** Critical Pronouncing 
Dictionary and Expositor of the English language," tbs 
reputation of which was soon fixed, as the statute book of 
English orthoepy* A work of great Miility afterwards came 
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ffoiTi his pent under tlie title of' a “ Koj to tlie cU»»icat 
pronont^iation of Grech, Latin, and Scripture proper iiHiues/’ 
To tljiii is preAxed bis portrait^ a very fitriking likeness. 
His last publications wore, the ** I'eucher^a assistanV’ and 
the “Outlines of English grammar,’^ which was pnblifihed 
I'll May J After this, as age advanced, he became very 

dehilitatod; and in July ISO7 was attached by a severe ill¬ 
ness, which proved fatal Aug, t, in the seventy-sixth year 
of hia age, 

Mr. Walker's private character was amiable and unex- 
ceptionahle, and his philological knowledge had introJticed 
him to intiiiiHcy with many of the most eminent literary 
characters of bis tinie4 He had been edu cated a preshy- 
terian, but by Finnic means argued himself into the Human 
catholic persuiisioti, and was a strict observer of all its for« 
mal rites, lu the particular department to which lie de¬ 
voted his life, he u-as perhaps more profoundly skilled than 
any man of his time, and his acquisiiions in general Htcra'- 
lure were very con^iderablo. 1 hroughont his whole con^ 
*lue£ in life, ho evinced the moat disinterested integrity. 
In conversation, with a tolerable portion of anecdote, ttie 
gleanings of a long acquaintance with literary men, hiji 
bent was rather to enter upon the dUcussion of luifiort^-nt 
topics ; and as he grew older, had outlived his early con¬ 
temporaries, and knew that he was talking to the young, 
his manner became a little dictatorial, Hut mixed witii such 
a kindly propensity to imparl informution, that it was iin* 
possible lint to respect hitnJ 

VVAlKEH (Obaoiaii), a learned divine, first of tho 
church of Knglaiul, and then of the Homish clinrch, was 
born at W'orshrough, near Barnsley, in tlie west riding of 
Yorkshire, not in IG15, as is said in tlio Biogvaphia Bri- 
tannica, but probably in the following year, as he was 
baptised Scfit. 17, ItilG. lie was educated at Univervhy 
college, Oxford, under the tuition of Abraham Woodhead, 
who proved afterwards a great cUarnpinn for the popish 
cause. Uaviiig taken his degree of bachelor of arts in 
July 16115, he was in August follow ing chosen fellow of 
bis college, lu April 1638, he proceeded master of arts, 
entered into holy orders, and became a noted tutor. Da¬ 
ring the rebellion, he was one of the stalling extraordlnaty 
delegates of the university for public busiticss, and one of 
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the preachcTi before tbe court of Cbsrles L at Qjtfotd* 
According to Smith, he preached once, probably in bis 
turn, ajid was requested by hit majesty to preach a ^cond 
time, on which account the convocation granted him hU 
grace for bachelor of divinityi whenever be should think 
fit to take that degree; but in May 1648 he was ejected 
from bis fellowship by the parliamentary visitors, and then 
went to tbe contiueni, residing principally at Rome, where 
he is said to have ** improved himself in all kinds of polite 
liternlure.’* He seems also to have confirmed the secret 
liking he bad to the Roman catholic religioti, although as 
yet he lbou;;ht proper to conceal the circumstances* After- 
the restoration he was reinstated in his fellowship, but 
went again to Rome as travelling tutor to some young gen¬ 
tleman* After ln$ return he might have been elected mas¬ 
ter of Ills college, on the death of his namesake, but no re¬ 
lation, Dc* Thomas Walker, in 1665, This he declined 
for the present, but accepted it in 1676, after the death 
of Dr, KiebarJ Clayton, who had succeeded Dr, Thomas 
■\Valker* 

While these repeated offers of the mastership show in 
what estimation he was held by tlie college on account of 
his learning, it seems rather singular that tbe change lit 
bis principles should be either not known, or disregarded, 
for at this lime, we are told, he was assistant to his tutor 
Abraham WoodheaJ, who kept a popish seminary at Hox- 
ton* It was not long, however, before his conduct attracted 
the notice of parliament, partly on account of his assisting 
in this popish seminary at Hoaton, and partly on account 
of thft “ Life of Alfred,'* then published, by which he 
evidetuly appeared to be pupishly affected* We do not 
find that any proceedings lollowed this notice of his con¬ 
duct, and when king James II. came to the throne, and 
measures were openly taking for the estabUshment of po¬ 
pery, Walker thought It no longer necessary to conceal his 
sentiments, but went to London in July 1685, in order to 
he consulted, and employed in such changes ks it was 
hoped might be brought about in the university. On hiii 
Tetuni to college, he absented himself from the chapel, and 
in the beginning of March following, openly declared him- 
^ptf a Boinan catliolic, which exposed him to every kind of 
insult, popery being at this time, as Magdalen college aooii 
tihewed, ihe utter aversion of tbe university* Disregarding 
thit, he had mass privately in hU lodgings^ until he coulq 
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St up a chapel whluu the limits of the college, 1 1 1687^' 
by virtue of ietcera patent from Ling JamcB, he set up % 
press, for the avowed purpose of printing hooka against the 
reformed religion. The p&tent specides the naTnes of the 
books {many of which were written by his friend Abraham 
Woodhead)^ and exempts him from any penalties to which 
he might be subject by the statutes against popery. The 
number of copies to be publUhed of each*work is limited 
to 2Qj0Q0 within the year. He procured also other letteri 
patent, by which he, and some fellows of his college, were 
excused from atteudieg the public service of the church. 
Under this authority he opened his new chapel for masi« 
This, says Smith, he did by seising “ the lower half of a 
side of the quadrangle, next adjoining to the college cha¬ 
pel, by which be deprived us of two low rooms, their 
studies and dieir bed-chambers: and after ati the parti¬ 
tions were removed, it was some way or other consecrated, 
as vrc suppose, to divine services; for they had mass there 
every day, and sermons at least in the afternoon on the 
Lord's days," He also procured a mandate from ihe king 
to sequester the revenue of a fellowship towards the main¬ 
tenance of his priest. He put up a statue of James H, over 
the inside of the gate, and when the king came to Oxford, 
he entertained him at vespers in this new chapel. 

When the revolution took place, all this vanished; the 
statue was taken down, and the chapel restored to the form 
ofropms as before; and Walker, conscious that he had 
gone farther than any person in bis situation, and that not 
only contrary to the Jaws of the land, but the statutes of 
the university, both general and particular, meditated bis 
escape. In Dec. 16S8, he set out along with Andrew Pul¬ 
ton, a Jesuit, and others, intending to go to France ; but 
hearing that the populace in the county of Kent were col¬ 
lected to seize all the papists that endeavoured to leave the 
kingdom, be came back, and was apprehended at Fevers- 
ham, whence he was conveyed to London, and imprisoned 
in the Tower* In the mean time, in February 1689, hia 
place WAS declared vacant at Oxford, on account of hU 
being a papist, and was Slled up by Mr. Ferrer, the senior 
fellow. 

After lying in prison till 1689, he was brought by habeas 
corpus to Westininster-hall, and sued for bail, but instead 
of obtaiolug it, he was brought to the har of the House of 
Commons, and charged with the following ofFences; t. 
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For changing ta» religion. S, For seducing oilier^ to itf 
and 3. for keeping a ma^s-house in the university of Ox¬ 
ford. His defence wjis more artful than honourable to his 
candour, “ I cannot my that I ever altered my religion* or 
that my pHjiciplej$ do now neh^Uj/ agree tvitb those of the 
cbnrch of Koine* Mr. Anderson was my governor and di¬ 
rector, and from him in my youth 1 learned those prin¬ 
ciples which 1 have since avowed. If they were popish* I 
have not changed my religion \ and they will not be found 
to be wAoliy agreeable with the doctrine of the Homan ca¬ 
tholic church* 2* i never seduced others lo the Romish 
religion. All my books and precepts tend otdy to make 
men good moralists and good Christians ; nor did 1 ever 
interest myself in persuading any body to this or that party. 
This will be plain to every body that reads my hooks of 
** The Life of Christ,” my book ** Of Education,” my 
book of Benehts,” See. &c.^^ These arguments, if they 
may be so called, being delivered, he was, in J.m* 1690, 
bronglit again from the Tower to the bar of the king's 
bench, and having given bail, was set at liberty; but in 
May following he was excepted out of tlie act of pardon of 
WiLliam and Mary. 

After this he appears to have gone abroad for some tim^* 
but returned to England, and lived a retired life, principally 
supported by one of his old scholars, the celebrated Dr, 
Kadctiffe, who, although averse to his principles, had a 
sincere regard for him, and took him into Ids house. He 
died Jan. 21, J69D, and was buried at Panerns church¬ 
yard* at dxe cxpence of Dr, Uadetilfe, w'ho caused a stone 
to be placed over htH grave, with the initials of his name, 
O. W, in a cypher, lo ivhich are added the wonis “ per 
bonam famam atqne infainiam,” which are the Vulgate 
reading of a clause in 2 Corinthians vi. S. 

It scams generally acknowledged that Mr Walker was a 
man of very considerable abilities and learning, but hit 
conduct on the accession of James IL lost him the respect 
of the university, and of the public at large. By bis own 
confession he had led a long life of conscious hypocrisy 
for the sake of a very few years of open profession of hU 
principles ; and his subserviency to the will of his higotted 
monarch, wjien contrasted ivith the noble stand made by 
the president and fellows of the neighbouring college, 
Magdalen, must have sunk his reputation very much* 

Among Mr. Walker's published works, the best is Tbo 
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Greek and Roman History, ill nitrated by coiiii and medali>” 
Land. 161^2, 8vo. Hi» other works are, L A brief ac- 
^^ount of ancient Church Government,'’ ibid, 1662, 4to, 
2*‘‘Of Education, especially of young gentlemen,” Oxford, 
1673, 12jno; reprinted a fourth tiove, 163$^ 3, Artit 

ratiooid, Jibri trts,” ibid, J673, 4* ** A paraplnrase and 

annotations upon the episttes of Su Paul to the Romana, 
Corinthians, and Hebrews,” ibid* 1674, This baa been 
attnbuu'd to l>r, Fell, The Life of king Alfred, itt 
Latin, from the English of sir John Spelman, 1678, foL a 
magnihccut pubUeaiioiv, 6. “ God's Benehts to Mankind,” 
ibid. 16SO, 4io- 7* “ Description of Greenknd,” &c, for 
Pitt's Atlas, 8. Some instruclioas concerning the art of 
Oratory,” ibid* 1682, 8vo, 3d edit, “ An historical 
narration of the Life and Death of Christ,” ibid. 1635, 
4to, the sale of which was prohibited by tlie vice-'cbancel- 
lur of Oxford, on account of many passages in it which 
savoured of popery, 10* ** Some iniirnciions in the Art of 
<’riiinniar,” Lond* I6yi, 8vo.* 

^ Ox. rol. IL—XiniUi'# Hist, of UniiefiUf coIIp^, Ph 1^)4^ 

--Ly%OMS"* I'lnviroiii^ roL xbU,LVI tmi LXVU*-^.Mt^ueV 

iJrycitii^ lef, I. p. 4J 
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